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Event and Comment 

Farming a Key Industry. 

PARM production is regarded as a key industry in the present jialional 
^ eiuergeney, even by recruiting staffs. Those outsid(» the niiJitary 
service categories are urged to go on producing to their full capacity 
and maintain high-quality standards. It is now generally n^cognised 
that among our best efforts for the nation is the production of com¬ 
modities essential for the feeding and clothing of our troops, the civil 
population, and the many thousands of homeless and d(‘slitii1e [)eople 
who, by stress of war and invasion, have come under the protection of 
the .British Commonwealth. Then, too, we have to <*onsid(‘r the require¬ 
ments of the position which will inevitably develop after th(* war. We 
have to prepare for the challenge to many of our primary industries, 
wool-growing particularly, by artificial substitutes. Im^identally, a 
tribute is due to the men and women of the land who are contributing' 
so magnificently to the war effort, not only in respect of increased 
production, but of direct money subscriptions as well. Never has it 
been more impressively demonstrated that in A\'ar as well as in peace 
it is the country people who form the real foundation of a nation. 

yiaimerf Dgyelopmenf and Fgif">war Sfabilitafion, 

redent meeting at Canberra of the Australian (Council of Agri¬ 
culture, consisting of Ministerial represimtatives of Commonwealth 
and State Governments, was a notable event. Naturally, war-time needs 
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occupied nio£it of the attention of the Ministers, all of whom recognise 
the fact that there is a vast land force throughout Australia capable 
of being mobilised in the national interest for the planned development 
and post-war stabilisation of our primary industries. Through a really 
national effort we can increase wartime production, while also planning 
and preparing for the aftermath of world,-wide commercial 
disorganisation. 

The war, it is acknowledged, has placed new respouKibilitie.s on 
farmers and graziers, all of whom have vital coutributions to make as 
Units in the army of production. As exporters in competitive markets 
we have, it is repeated, to prepare to face trade rivals with high-grade 
standardised f)roducts which will command preference on jnerit. There¬ 
fore, our watchwords at all times have to be quality, uniformity of 
quality, and continuity of supply. "With an orderly plan of balanced 
output Australia will do her job in satisfying the needs of the. Empire 
under war conditions, and of the world during the period of m)nomic 
reconstruction which must follow. 


A Worth-while War Effort. 

ly/fANY producers are of opinion that a policy of syslcmatieally 
levelling up the production of live stock during the war should be 
adopted. That would he regardwl as a worili-whilc war effort which could 
be made a duty. To do this it would be necessary to eonsei've more 
fodder and sow inore forage cn)t)s in districts suitable for their culti¬ 
vation. Till now, fodder conservation has been regarded, more oi- less, 
as an iusurancf* against serious drought; hut we may yid, have to 
provide for a more syslematie suj>plementing of natural pastures during 
dry spells in order to le.vel up production. To do this w'ithout touch¬ 
ing onr drought reserves meajis increasing the (piantily of fodder stored 
and iucreasiiig the acreage of fodder crops stjwn in the course of normal 
practice. It is heli<'\'e(l that if the steej) ris(! and fall in Aiastralia’s 
exportable surplus of iwitnary products could he ke])t at a more satis¬ 
factory level, it would help in the negotiation of war and ])osl-war 
trade agreements. Not long before the war we had practically reached 
a limit on the Uritish market and were confi-onted with bdth actual 
and i)rosi)cetiye impositions of restrictive quotas in respect of some of 
our commodities.- When the rc<|uirenient.s of the Atistralian lioine 
mpket are considered, there is, apparently, less need to worry. The 
stimulation of the prodnetiou of eommoditie.s which hitherto have 
figured on inward manifests, and in ri'spect of which it is necessary 
to save exchange charges, will bt“ welcomed by ])rimary i)roduc‘ers. 
Apart from growing crops to take the place of cominoilities nonnally 
imported, the fact iliat once more it has been demonstrated that the 
Australian market lor primary produce is the most profitable should 
not be ignored and, therefore, we .should do (mr best to look after it. 
It is reasonable to exj>ect a big increa.se in population after the war— 
mostly because of large migrations fi-om w'ar-worn countnes—and that 
will mean even a better home market. Every man, woman, and child 
who comes here sliall have to be fed and clothed. With some products, 
it should not be necessary to wait until the war ends. Take wool, for 
instance. Look what it would mean to the pastoral industry if every 
woman eould he induced to ceast* wearing synthetic fabrics‘and wear 
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good Australian wool! However, Australian producers are wideawake 
to the opportunities of national service, both in war and peace, whi(*h 
are now in their hands. 


Producers^ Problems. 

FARMERS all ov(t Australia are facing pijeuliar problems. With 

many farm products the war has assured a market for tlie dura¬ 
tion and for a e.ertain aftiT period of readjustment, Imt that does not, 
however, absolve producers from the duty of maintaining their product 
at the highest possible standard of (piality and froju ke(‘ping an 
eagle-ey(‘ on the I’equirements of markets already established or likely 
to be developt‘d. On producers r(\sts the i'es])onsibility of studying var- 
caus<‘d marketing problems, and of deciding how best to serv(' Australia 
and the Em])ire. In many primaj-y industries tli(‘ outi)ut has to be k(‘pt 
as high as possible, and while that is being done, it will b(> necessary 
to plan for the future^. Some markets h(*ld before tin* war may be lost 
to us aft(‘r the war, and other mark(‘is may have to be found. One 
cmcouraging d(*veloi)nn*nt is tin* growing ns(' of farm products for tin* 
manufacture of plastie and other materials used in secondary industry. 
Fanmu's can take as big a share in the united national effort now’ being 
made as those eiigaged in ajiy other industry, and Australia i^ fortunate 
in that tlie vast majority of Ium* primary pi*odu(Mn*s are nnm of vision 
and ent(*ri)rise Avho an* not likely to negl(*ct the call for pi^esent (S'onomy 
and effieicfK'y, and for careful long-range ]>lanning. 

A Word for the Walor in War Time. 

AfK’ORDINO to (ieneral Sir ilarry Ohanvt*!, who (*onnnanded tin* 
^ Australian Ijiglil Horse and otlier eavalry divisions in the last 
W'ar, if Australians are ever eomp(*lled to tight an enemy on 11i(*ir own 
soil, our difliculties will he greater if there is not available* a lai'ge force* 
of mounted troops, with ad(*ejuate roniemnt reserves. 

In l^ah'stine and during the* Se)nth African war, the* Australiati 
Tiight Horse femght in the same way th<*y woulel have to fight if 
war ewer e()nit*s to Australia. Jii those eainimigns, liors(‘s wen* called 
on for feats of enduran(?e almost iner(‘dible\ In the Sinai campaign. 
Australian ''vvalers'^ feu* months liv(*d on se-anty rations, after surviving 
a long sea voyage, in a (*ountry which elid not eve*n gn)vv grass and 
where water ve*ry Rcar(?e. ft was not unusual for tlu*m to carry 
heavy loads over soft, sand for u{) to fe)rty-eight he)iirs on e)ni^ watering. 
In some cas(*s horses were known) te> go wdlliout w'ater for e‘ighty-foin* 
hours, cov^(*rijig long distances, and carry as much as 20 stone on 
their backs. 

Unfortunately, the pr('sent generation of Ausiraliatis is doing little 
to maintain that splendid breed of horses, but it is not too late to sto[) 
the decline and increase the rale of breeding. 

Our job is to continue to produce that tough, )*o])Ust '‘walei*/’ 
with his tremendous powers of endurance ami re('Uj)(* ration so mmdi in 
evidemee in the campaign of the l)(*sert Jlomited Con)s. It will b(* 
many years before the motor wdll replace the liors<^ completely. Many 
horses, it is true, have been replaced by mecliaiiised traction, but 
nothing has yet been devised to take the place, urnhu* conditions which 
certainly exist in all paHs of Australia, of the soldier who can fight 
mounted or -on foot, meet quickly changing circumstances, and live on 
the country. 
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Pineapple Culture in Queensland. 

H. K. LEWCOCK, M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Senior Besearch Offieor. 


(Continued from page 277f March, 1940.) 


CHAPTER VI.—CLIMATIC INFLUENCES. 


W HILE the pineapple is dependent on the soil for its supply of 
water and mineral nutrients, the extent to which these sub¬ 
stances may be available, and the ability of the crop to utilise them, is 
determined largely by climatic influences, in a locality where climatic 
conditions depart from those most favourable for the development of 
the crop, particular care is necessary in the laying out and manage¬ 
ment of the plantation. 

For its best development the pineapple requires warm, equable 
temperatures, moderate rainfall, and high atmospheric humidity. Such 
conditions are found normally only in tropical or sub-tropical latitudes, 
though latitude alone affords little indication of climate. Altitude, 
distance from the ocean, and the direction of the prevailing winds all 
exert considerable influence on the climate of a region, irrespective of 
its distance from the (‘(juator. 


TEMPEBATUBE. 

Of all the features which constitute climate, temperature is the 
one which chiefly limits the distribution of the pineapple as a field crop. 
Not only is the pineapple intolerant of frost, but its growth is almost 
entirely inhibited when ,the mean temperature falls below 60 degrees F. 
The mere existence of the crop caimot be regarded as evidence of 
suitable temperature conditions} low winter tciiuperatures may reduce 
its yielding potentialities to the point where profit disappears though 
the plants remain. Apart from their influence on yield, however, low 
temperatures affect both the quality of the fruit and the time which 
they take to reach maturity. On the other hand, unduly high tempera¬ 
tures (90 degrees F. or more) may cause scalding of the succulent 
foliage of young plants and wastage of fruit through sunburn. 

Other conditions being favourable, the pineapple thrives best in 
localities having a mean annual temperature between 70 and BO 
degrees F., provided the seasonal range lies within the limits already 
in&cated. It is for this reason that large-scale commercial production 
of pineapples is confined to regions enjoying an oceanic climate, viz., 
Hawaii, Malaya and Formosa. In fact, as far as this crop is concerned, 
it may be laid down as a guiding principle that the more equable the 
temperature the more suitable the climate. 

In Queensland, temperature conditions limit the cultivation of the 
pineapple to the territory which lies between the eastern coastline and 
the mountain ranges which parallel it for the greater part of its length. 
Prom the New South Wales border to Cooktown, this extends over 
1,100 miles and includes a range of latitude of nearly 15 degrees. For 
economic reasons, however, more than 90 per cent, of the existing pro¬ 
duction is obtained from districts which lie between the 26th and 2^ 
parallels, -that is, between Qympie in the north and Brietbane in the south, 
ft distance of approximately 100 miles. (Plate 1.) The rise of the 
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industry in this south-eastern portion of the State has resulted from 
its proximity to local and interstate fresh fruit markets which, until 
quite recently, absorbed a major proportion of the crop. 

Significance of Range of Temperature as Opposed to Mean 

Temperature. 

Because the range between winter and summer temperatures tends 
to be greater both with imfreasing latitiule and altitude, even in coastal 
areas, the seasonal range (»f temperature—in contrast to the mtan annual 
temperature—is of the utmost importaiUM* in determining the suitability 
of a locality for pineapple culture. In illustration of this point, 
temperature data for several localities along the Queensland coast where 
pineapples are grown, and also for representative localities in othei- 
pineapple-producing countries, is pres<mted in the following table:— 


TABLE I. 

Temperatiibe Bata for PiNEAPPLE-PRonreiNO Locamties in Qi’eensi.an'd and 

m Other Coum>iaE.s. 


Locality. 

Latitude. 

Height 
above Sea 
Level (feet). 

Muaii 

Temperature 
(Auniuil). 
Deg. F. 

Moan 

Temperature 

(Hottest 

Montli). 

Deg. V. 

Mean 

Temfieraturo 

(Coldest 

Month). 

Deg. F. 

Brisbano^ Q. .. 

27.30'S. 

137 

68-9 

77-1 (Jan.) 

r,H-r> (July) 

Rockhampton, Q. 

23.20'S. 

37 

73-1 

80-0 (Doc.) 

02-5 (July) 

Bowen, Q. 

20-00'S. 

10 

74-9 

81-5 (Jan.) 

e.''.-8 (July) 

Cooktown, Q. 

15.28'S. 

17 

76-5 

82-.5 (Dfc.) 

72-5 (July) 

Honolulu (Hawaii) .. 

2M8'N. 

20 

74-4 

78-1 (Aug.) 

70 5 (Jan.) 

Johore (Malaya) 

1.40'N. 

10-200 

(approx.) 

80-0 



Bukidnoii (Philippines) 

Port Elizabeth (South 

8.30'N. 

2,000 

(approx.) 

74-0 



Africa) 

33,58'S, 

50-100 

(approx.) 

03-6 




Many of the cultural problems attending the profitable production 
of pineupiiles in southern Queensland are partly or wholly attributable 
to the effects of low winter temperatures. At Brisbane, for example, 
the mean minimum temperature for the coldest mouth of the year 
(July) is 48.5 degrees F. while for the coldest month at Honolulu 
(January) it is 65.5 degrees F. The range betw'cen the mean inaximnm 
and mean minhmira temperatures at these two localities, and also for 
Bowen, Queensland, which is situated approximately the same distance 
from the equator as the southernmost island of the Hawaiian group, 
is shown graphically in Plate 2. Tt will be noted firstly, that the 
average daily range of temperature at Brisbane is nearly twice as great 
as it is at Honolulu and 3 degrees F. greater than at Bowen; and 
secondly, that the average minimum midwinter temperature at Brisbane 
is 8 degrees F. lower than at Bowen. Moreover; at no time of the year 
does the mean temperature at Bowen, or in any coastal area northwards 
from Rockhampton, fall below 60 degrees F., unlike the conditions which 
obtain in south-eastern Queensland. In the latter region, vegetative 
groiwth of the pineapple is almost entirely arrested by the low tempera¬ 
ture conditions which prevail duinngi July and August, while optimum 
temperature conditions for growth persist only from the beginning of 
November until tho end of April, i.e, during six months of the year. 
At Bowen, however, growtfi is never entirely inhibited and favourable 
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temperatures are experienced over at least nine months of thei year, 
i.e., from the middle of September until the middle of June. Oom- 
parir^ temperature conditions at Honolulu with those which have been 
recorded in pineapple-growing areas in Queensland, it will be seen that 
the mean temperature at this station always lies within the optimum 
growth range of 70 to 80 degrees JP., and that the range between mean 
maximum and mean minimum temperatures remains practically constant 
around 10 degrees F. It is this attribute of equable climatic conditions, 
more than any other, that renders the Hawaiian Islands so well adapted 
for pineapple culture. In these islands as elsewhere, however, tempera¬ 
ture is the chief factor limiting the use of land for pineapple-growing, 
since above an altitude of 2,000 feet the mean temperature is generally 
below that necessary for production on a commercial scale. 

Influence of Aspect on Temperature. 

Despite the relatively unfavourable temperature conditions which 
prevail over much of the coastal area of southern Queensland during 
the winter months, experience has shown that pineapples can be pro¬ 
fitably cultivated in this region—and even high yields obtained—if care 
is exercised in the selection of the plantation site. Because of the hilly 
nature of the country, certain locations are noticeably warmer than 
others, since aspect has a marked effect ou local temperatures. In 
particular, northern slopes are warmer than southern slopes because 
they are more directly exposed to the sun’s rays. In this connection it 
should be noted that the mean soil temperatures of opposed slopes 
generally differ to a much greater extent than the mean air temperatures, 
because soil both warns and cools rnore slowly than air. The effect of such 
local temperature differences is reflected not merely in the growth of the 
crop, but also in the length of time which the fruit tSces to reach 
maturity; a difference of several weeks in the ripening period on the 
northern and southern slopes of the same hill is not unusual. In 
effect, therefore, a difference in aspect may be equivalent to location in 
a climatic zone many miles northward or southward as the case may be. 
It is for this reason that northerly and north-easterly .slopes are gener¬ 
ally to be preferred for pineapple culture in southern Queensland. 
ITnder average conditions, however, westerly and south-westerly slopes 
are perhaps even less desirable than southerly ones because, while they 
receive very little more winter sunlight, they are fully exposed both to 
the drying influence of the cold spring westerlies, and to the burning 
afternoon sun during tlie summer months. The damage inflicted on 
maturing fruit by sunburn is always most acute on westerly dopes 
because the sun does not strike at its hardest until after the moisture 
content of the air has been reduced by rising temperatures; on a clear 
summer day the maximum temperature is usually not recorded until 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Influence of Altitude on Tempwature. 

In ,contrast to the Hawaiian Islands, the fail in temperature whidb 
is associated with increase in altitude is not an important factor in 
limiting the choice of land for pineapple culture in southern Queens¬ 
land because the coastal ranges in this region rarely exceed a height 
of 1,400 feet. In a general way, this corresponds to a decrease of about 
3 degrees iti the mean annual temperature, but since the fall is greater 
In gumr^r tiban in winter its effect on the growth of the pineapple 
plant, , compared with that which takes place at lower altitudes, .is not 
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SO pronounced as its effect on the length of time which the fruit takes 
to reach maturity. Along the BlackaJl Kange, for example, the peak 
haiwest pcrioi) lor both the winter and summer crops occurs several 
weeks later tlian it does in the neighbouring foothill districts of 
AVooinbye and I'almwoods. DelaycHl ripening of the crop, due to low 
temi)eratures, is usually associated with a smaller average fruit size 
and, eonsequently, a reduction ni > leld, but (compensating this to some 
extent is llu* higher pj’ices at whicdi tli(‘ [U’oduct is marketed because 
ol deereased sujiplies from other sources. 

FROST. 

Though retardation of growth occurs at t(uu[)erature.s far in excess 
of the freezing [)oint, the geographic limits to lire held culture of the 
]>ineappl(‘ air set by frost. While pineapples can be grown in localities 
wliich are subject to occ^asional Jiglil frosts, only special circumstances, 
such as proximity to mark(ds, enable the crop to be protitably cultivated 
under such conditions. Areas in wliicli damaging frosts are regularly 
experienced ar‘(^ entirely unsuitable for pineapiile-growing, and this is 
the chief factor limiting the distribution of the crop in Qiumsland. 
In practmally all of the rrirgnised ])ineapf)l<‘ districts in the southern 
part of the Stat(^ tlierr arr sites or locations whic'Ji arc susceptible to 
frost. Furtheniiore, in tliis region, an occasional frost may cause heavy 
losses over areas wliicli are generally considered to he frost-fr*(‘e: con- 
se((U(‘Utly, in tire selerdion of a site for pim^apph^ cultiuv special can* 
must be taken to avoid locations whirli an* su]\jcct even to sporadic 
frosting. 

Influence of Topography on Frost Occurrence. 

Frost may be caused either locally by radiation, in which casi; 
usually only a thin layt‘i* of air near tlie ground is clull(*d below Imv/ing 
point, or heavy, c'old air from outside may flow down info natural 
depressions, filling them to a much greater- de]>th and so (*xer*tiiig a far 
greater effect ttian is usually the case with gr-ound frosts. 

It is this sec'ond typ(* of frost \\lii(-h chiefly eaus(*s injury to i)ine- 
appl(*s and its (U'ciirreuce is greatly iuHut*uced hy local t()pogra])hy. 
This is why, in the coastal districts of .southern Qu(‘ensland, the sus¬ 
ceptibility of a location to fi’ost is determiuod more by its (‘levation in 
relation to that of tire surrounding country than by its actual height 
above vsea levcd. On clear, <ralm nights during winter and s[)ring, the 
minimum t(*mi)eratm*es experienced along tin* bottom of a valley may be 
from f) to U) degrees F. lower than tln^si* on the hilltops on either side of 
it, duo to the faet that cold air always settles towards the lowest levels. 
For this reason, slight elevation frecpiently secures freedom from winter 
frosts, even on the sides of narrow valleys. However, the degr(‘e of 
frost protection which is secured by sel(*cting a raised site depends not 
only on the amount of elevation, but also on the area of the ridge or* 
slope from which the cold air drains in comparison with that of the 
valley or depression to which it settles. If the latter is restricted in 
area and has little or no outlet, while the slopes loading to it are exten¬ 
sive, relatively little downward movement of air can occuir. In con¬ 
sequence, the frost line in a narrow enclosed gully generally extends to 
a much higher elevation than it doe,s in a broad, open valley. Some¬ 
times, however, a ?b’elt of trees or shrubs, which at other times serves 
admirably as a windbreak, may so obstruet the downward movement of 
cold air on calm nights that the frost ]>rotection which an elevated site 
would normally afford is not fully obtained. 
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Though frost occurrence in all of the pineapple-growing districts 
in southern Queensland is generally related to topographical influences, 
if is particulMly so with respect to the foothills country which lies 
t^ween the Blackall Range and the sea, and in which are located several 
of the oldest and most important producing centres, viz., Nambour, 
Woombye and Palmwoods. Along the eastern rim of the Blackall 
Bange itself, however, frosts rarely if ever occur—^although the altitude 
ranges from 1,200 to 1,400 feet—because of the moderating influence of 
the warm air currents which rise from the foothills below, or which blow 
in from the ocean. Similarly, the upper slopes of the Mary Valley, 
which lies about twenty miles inland, are still sufficiently affected by 
marine influences to be protected against frost, due to the fact that it is 
open to the warm northerly winds but is sheltered from the cold south 
westerlies and south easterlies. The floor and lower slopes of this valley, 
however, are subject to severe frosts because the protection which the 
surrounding hills afford against southerly inflaences also prevents the 
escape of the cold air which collects along the river flats. On the other 
hand, flat country which opens on to the coast is almost invariably 
frost-free, irrespective of its elevation, because of the moderating influ¬ 
ence of the ocean breezes which sweep over it; the districts u'hich lie 
between Oaboolture and Landsborough, as well as Eedland Bay and 
Manly, fall into this category. In fact, it is not too much to say that 
freedom from frost in southern Queensland is, in general, determined 
by marine influences, and it is for this reason that pineapple culture in 
this region is commercially practicable only along the coastal belt. 

Protection against Frost. 

The best method of ensuring against frost is discrimination in the 
selection of a plantation site. Over most, of the coastal belt in southern 
Queensland a con.siderahle latitude in choice is available, though in some 
places the line that divides desirable and undesirable locations is very 
finely drawn. IIoAvever, in cases where immunity from frost is 
deliberately exchanged for other advantages, such as proximity to 
markets or a delayed ripening period, it should be clearly recognised 
that the exchange can be profitable only with respect to locations iii 
which frosts are neither numerous nor severe. 

In locations in which a frost hazard is known to exist, it will be 
necessary to employ some form of protection for the developing fruits 
if severe losses are to be avoided. Almost any form of covering may 
be used for this purpose, though perhaps the most convenient and satis¬ 
factory is that provided by brown paper bags or cylinders of a size such 
that they may bo slipped readily over the tops of the maturing fnxit. 
The paper from which the bags are made should be stiffieiently thick and 
tough to stand up to the weather conditions which are likely to be 
experienced while the fruit is ripening. Dried grass may be used as a 
covering in place of paper bags, but it is seldom as satisfactory, partly 
because of the difficulty in arranging it so that it will afford complete 
protection to the fruit, and partly because it is apt to be dislodged by 
strong winds. Owing to the cost of the labour and materials involved, 
it is seldom either practicable or profitable to attempt to cover the fUants 
themselves as a ijrotection against frost injury. Dried grass is soiue- 
times! tu*ed for this purpose, but it is questionable whether the practice 
afford* Utiy. additional benefit over that obtained from oovermg the 
fruit alone; in fact, it is more lihcty to cause injury because of the 
exelusion of light from the leaves which it entails. The use of smudge 
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fires to produce a screen of smoke as a protection against frost is not 
recommended in pineapple plantations because, as is explained later, one 
of the constituents of smoke has the effect of inducing premature 
blossoming in pineapple plants and the suckers arising from them. In 
any case, it has been demonstrated that smoke screens as such have little 
protective effect against frost. 


RAINFALL. 

Between very wide limits, total rainfall is of little significance in 
determining the climatic range of the pineapple. Apart from other (ion- 
siderations, however, regions or districts may vary widely in their 
suitability for pineapple production on a commercial scale because of 
differences in the seasonal distribution and intensity of the rainfall. In 
fact, where other conditions are favourable, distribution of the rainfall 
is the dominant factor in determining tlie profitable production of 
fruit. Tlie importance of this factor has been emphasised already in 
discussing the water requirements of tiie pineapple (Chapter V.). In 
one locality, for example, the average rainfall may ])e considerably less 
than in some other, but the falls may be better distributed and less 
torrential, which would largely offs(»t the difference in actual amounts. 
That portion of the total rainfall whieli runs off the surface of cultivated 
ground into watercourses or swanjps is obviously lost to the crop, and 
the extent of this loss is chiefly determined by th(^ intensity of the 
])recipitatioii and the degree of slope; contributing factors are the type 
of soil and the methods employed in its cultivation. Because of these 
and other considerations—such as variation in the moisture-holding 
capacity of the soil, the effect of tcmj)erature on the moisture require¬ 
ment of the crop and the rate of water loss by evaporation—it is not 
easy to define what deficiencies in rainfall constitute damaging droughts 
over any given area. In no part of Queensland in which tiMiiperaturc 
conditions arc favourable for pineapple culture does the rainfall average 
less than 38 inches annually. That this is considerably above the 
minimum rainfall requirement of the j)inoapple has been demonstrated 
in Hawaii, where production is now carried out on an extensive scale 
without recourse to irrigation in areas receiving an average annual 
rainfall of as little as 15 to 20 inches. In semi-arid areas such as these, 
however, the water collected by the leaves of pineapple plants in the 
form of dew forms a very important supplementary source of moisture 
for this crop, and cultural methods have been devised w^hereby it may be 
utilized to the fullest possible extent. 

Influence of Seasonal Distribution of Rainfall along the Queensland 

Coast. 

Although lack of rainfall, or irregularity in its distribution, do not 
limit the distribution of the pineapple as a field cro]> in Queensland, 
these factors may have a very considerable influence on the yields which 
are obtained. In all districts the influence wdll be much more marked 
in some seasons than in others. The entire eastern seaboard of Queens¬ 
land has a type of rainfall distribution characterised by a Jl^nny summer 
and a dry winter. The annual total varies considerably'in different 
districts,* as also does its distribution witliin the broad limits already 
defined. At Ayr and Bowen almost three-quarters of the total rainfall 
is received between December and March, inclusive, while in the vicinity 
of Brisbane only slightly more than half the yearly total is normally 
recorded during this period. Moreover, at Brisbane the precipitation 
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for the driest month (September) is a])proximately four times that for 
the driest month at Ayr (August). These and other features of the 
rainfall at important pinea})ple-pro(lueing eentros along the Qu<‘ensiaii(l 
coast are summarised in the following table:— 

TABLE 11. 


Ii\JNF\LL Data for l*lN£APPLfil-PROJ>U(’lN(» hOCAlJTlKS IN NSliAND. 


Locality 

Avera^fe 

Annual 

lUiiil.ai. 

1 Average 
Ramiall. 
Dt*c.-M.tvr. 
Ini lusive. 

Percentage 
of Annual 
Total. 

W(‘ttest 

Month. 

Aveiagc 

Itamlull. 

Driest 

Montli. 

i 

Vverago 

Itainiall 

Brifibano .. 

45-27 

23-33 

61 

Jan. 

6 51 

Sept. 

2 00 

Hookhampton 

30 75 

26-08 

63 

Feb. 

7-89 

Aug. 

-85 

Bowen 

39 8S 

29-37 

73 

Jail. 

10-37 

Aug. 

•66 

Ayr 

41-76 

31-23 

75 

Jan. 

11-50 

Aug. 

•68 


It will be obscived that there is a progressive (le(*r(‘ase in surnnior 
rainfall from north to soutii, both as regards the proportion of the 
annual total as well as in actual amount, at the saim* time, thei*e is a 
correspoiuliiig increase in the amount vvhi(*h falls during the winter 
months. This means that the districts ni tlie southern part of the Slate 
enjoy a better rainfall distribution than those in the north. As far 
as pineapple-growing is eoueeriu'd, however, the adviintago is more 
a})pareut than real bet*ause, in southern Queensland, grov\1h of this 
crop during the \Mnter months is ('ontrolled. not by rainfall, but by 
temperature. 

There is, foi* most plants, a eritieal period of grouth during wJiich 
weather conditions largely determine the amount of Ihc^ filial yield. In 
the case of the pineapjile, this critical gro\\th period oc(*nrs just prior 
to blossoming. Unfavourable growing conditions during this ix^riod 
will be retle(*ted in a reduction in the number of flon^ts making up the 
flower spike, \\hi(‘h will result in a smaller average fruit size and a 
consetjuent tlecr(‘ase in yield. Under Queensland conditions, where 
there ai’o two p(‘ak harvest periods during the .\ear, there are also 
t^^o eritieal growth periods, but owing to differenee in temperature 
conditions tJiese are not coiiieideiil in the northern and southern parts 
of tile State. At Bowen, for example, they occur during November and 
May, wdiile in the southern districts danuary and September are 
normally the criti<*al months. In these latter distriids, therefore, 
development of t]u» flower biuls for the summer crop occurs during the 
driest period of the year, while those for the winter crop develop in the 
rainy season. As a result, summer fruit in this region lend to be smaller 
in size than winter fruit, while, to a lesser (‘xtent, the reverse holds true 
for districts in the northern part of the State where moisture conditions 
in the soil are generally more favourabh* for plant growth in May than 
th(»y are in November. In Fieveral northern areas, moreover, parti¬ 
cularly the Burdekin delta, a deficiency of soil moisture during dry 
periods may readily bo jirevented by irrigation, a practice which can bV 
employed in the southern districts only in isolated instances. 

Harmful Effects of Excessive Kainfall. 

In southern Queensland, however, heavier losses to the pineapple 
industry are caused by excessive rather than too little rainfall, particu¬ 
larly when heavy downpours occur during the late summer and 
autumn months. Apart from the damage resulting from erosion, heavy 
or poorly-drained soils which become soaked during this period remain 
in a semUw4terlogged condition until well into the winter, partly 
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because of the decreased rate of evaporation at this time of the year, and 
partly because tlie slowing up in the rat(» of growth which results from 
the lowering in temperature correspondingly reduces the water reciuire- 
]uent of the crop. Soils which contain moisture in excess of their field 
capacities are, ipso facto, i)oorly acu'ated, and, as previously juunted out, 
such a condition, if prolonged, leads to deatli of roots from aspiiyxiation, 
and thus to the subsequent develoj)im‘nt of wilt symptoms in the leaves. 

A definite relationship between rainfall and the incidence of pine- 
ax)ple wilt in sonthern Qneenslaiul would be difii(*ult to establish because 
of the limited numbe!' of recording stations which are located in the 
j)ineapi)le-growiiig districts. Records reveal, however, tliat the first 
general outbreak of piueapj)le wilt in this region occurred in 1887, a 
year of excessively high rainfall, and that severe losses from the disease* 
w(*rc again experitmeed in 1890 and 189:1, both extrenu'ly wet years, 
'rhis is illustrated by the following table, whielj shows the rainfall 
T‘('gistrations at Brisbane for the years 1887 to 1894 inclusive, together 
with the average annual rainfall at this statiojj:— 

TABI.E ni. 

Rajn^fall at IUusbane, Quefa'si^and, lS87-i>4. 


Y<‘ar 

Kainfall 

(Itiflu's) 

1887 

81 54 

1888 

33 08 

1889 

4!) 3(5 

1890 

73-02 

1891 

41-08 

1892 

04-98 

1893 

88 20 

1894 

44-02 

Annual average 

45 27 


Thus, in tiie years that f)ineapplo will was pr(‘valent in the Brisbane 
area dnrii;g th(‘ ixu’iod 1887-94, the rainfall was :U>-27, 27-75, and 42-99 
inches in cxc-ess of the average. Kurlher (*vi(len(*e of Ihe correlation 
which exists ladween abnormally high rainfall and the incidence of pine- 
a])])le wdlt is sn[)])li(‘d by records from the Palmwoods-Wooinbye district 
from 1928 to 1933 (Table IV.). During 1928, and again in 1930-31, 
exceptionally wet conditions prevaded in this area and wilt hecanx' 
increasingly destructive. By 1931 there wa*re few^ ])lautations which had 
not been ahVeted by the disease. During the* following year, however, 
Avhich was exceptionally dry, further extension of the disease was 
arrested nor did it reappear in 1933—^whieh was a year of approximately 
nonnal rainfall—even in plantations in which ]U'eviously it. had been 
making rapid headway. 


TABLE lY. 

Rainfall at P.almwoods, Qukexslaxd, 1928-3a. 


\ car. 



Total Rainfall. 

Raiiilall, January to June 
(both iiu-lusivc). 

1928 . 



(Incbos). 

92-40 

(liK-boB), 

83-68 

1929 . 



68-55 

4!)-62 

1930 . 



84-43 

70-25 

1931 . 



88-22 

58-69 

1932 . 



36 01 

21-81 

1933 . 



67-91 

27-13 

Annual average .. 



65-92 

45-36 
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"While a relatively light rainfall, provided it is reliable in ita 
ineidenoe, is preferable to a heavy one for pineapple culture, it is not 
possible to lay down any hard and fast rule regarding the raii^all 
requirements for specific localities, since the amount of moisture required 
to maintain favourable moisture conditions in a soil varies considerably 
not only with the type of soil, but also with the rate at which water is 
being removed or lost from the zone of root penetration by transpiration 
and evaporation. Other things being equal, maximum yields can be 
obtained only when the moisture content of the soil is in excess of the 
wilting point—though not in excess of field capacity—throughout the 
whole period of growth. Such ideal moisture conditions are seldom 
realised in practice, but much can be done to increase the efitectiveness 
of the rainfall which is received by the employment of cultural measures 
designed to prevent loss of moisture from the soil during dry periods 
while at the same time providing for the rapid removal of surplus water 
during wet ones. The practical aspects of moisture conservation and 
drainage are discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

SUNSHINE. 

In general, the period over which sunlight is recorded incre<ises as 
rainfall decreases, though the varying length of day at different seasons 
of the year is an important factor in this connection, except in regions 
close to the equator. The amount of sunlight to which pineapple plants 
are exposed, especially during the ripening period, is often decisive in 
determining fruit quidity, becau.se sunlight is essential for the synthesis 
of sugar. In southern Queensland the sugar content of fniits which 
ripen between September and May is considerably higher than it is 
for the remainder of the year, and this is directly related to the very 
much shorter day periqd which obtains during the winter months. 
Fruits which ripen during prolonged wet or cloudy periods during 
March and April also tend to have a low sugar content, though this 
18 frequently masked to the palate because of the low acid content which 
accompanies it. Denst* ratoon fields in which desuckeriiig has not been 
carried out produce fruits which are both small in size and relatively low 
in sugar because the area of leaf surface which is exposed to sunlight 
is greatly reduced, owing to the semi-vertical position into which the 
leaves are crowded. For a similar reason, wid<*r spacing of plants is 
advocated in cloudy, wet localities than in dry ones. A belt of tall 
trees bordering on a pineapple plantation cuts down the amount of light 
available to plants which lie in the path of its shadow. The low produc¬ 
tivity of pineapple plants when grown in proximity to citrus, papaw, 
or other trees is likewise due to shading. 

In order tha)t plants on both sides of a double row may receive 
approximately equivalent amounts of sunlight, it is desirable that the 
rows should run north and south. Except on level or very gently 
undulating country, however, the direction in which the rows are laid 
out is usually dictated by the direction of the slope, since it is more 
important to ensure adequate drainage than even iUuminatiou. Never¬ 
theless every grower will have observed tllhlf where the direction of the 
rows is east to west, the plants on the southern side are invariably 
backward in fruiting compared with those on the northern side. 

' lu some countries, particularly in Florida, it was at one time 
muhsidered that partial shading of pineapple plants was heneficial hi 
that they were better able to withstand dty conditions and were less 

a 
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siiseeptible to wilt. These views led to the iiitroduetioii of methods for 
the cultivation of pineapples under lath houses—so-called ‘‘shed 
culture —but these methods have since mostly been abandoned. The 
apparently superior growth which is sometimes made by plants growing 
in shade is due partly to their reduced moisture requirement—conse- 
<iuent on the slowing up in the transpiration rate under the lower 
temperature conditions which obtain in shade—and partly on llmir 
reduced nitrogen requirement. Provided the supx)ly of moisture and 
nutrients is maintained at a favourable level, however, full exposure to 
sunlight can in no sense be considered deleterious to pineapple plants, 
though in midsuTumer serious burning of maturing fruit may result 
from the heat of the sun’s rays which fall directly on them, particularly 
on westerly slopes. Jn southern Queensland, covering of fruit during 
December and early January for protection against sunburn is a 
precautionary measure which amply repays for the time and trouble 
involved. Smiburning ol fruit, and measures for protecting against it, 
are further discussed in the chapter dealing with cultural methods. 

WIND. 

In i>iiieax)ple cullure, wind is important chiefly' because of the 
conditions of temperature and luimidity which accompany itj unless it 
attains hurricane force it has little effect of itself. Along the Queens¬ 
land coa^t winds are moist or dry, according to whether they blow in 
from the ocean or out from the interior. Of the former, the most 
important are the moisture-bearing monsoons, because it is from these 
that the greater part of the summer rainfall is derived. The elfect of 
these monsoonal winds on the rainfall of the coastal districts depends 
very largely on the height of the n(‘arest mountain i*anges and on their 
distance inland. "Tlie vette-st part of the Queenshind coast is that 
which lies between Cardwell and Cairns, where tlie highest mountains 
in the State ai’e located within a few mih‘s of the sea. South of Cardwell, 
however, the ranges are both lower in height and further inland, so that 
there is a correspondingly sharj) decrease in the coastal rainfall. This 
is most marked between Townsville and Bowen; in the latter district, 
for example, the rainfall is less than 30 per cent, of that at Innisfail, 
which is located at the foot of the highest part of the coastal range. 
In southern Queensland, also, the effet‘t of tlic monsoons on rainfall is 
greatly influenced by the height and location of the (coastal ranges. 
Palmwoods, at the foot of the Blaekall Range, lias an average rainfall 
-of 65*92 inches, while Brisbane, in less iiiountainons country 60 miles 
to the south, receives an average of only 45*27 inches. 

Though the effect of moisture-laden winds in r(‘lation to rainfall i*^ 
naturally more marked on mountain ranges than on small ridges and 
spurs, localised differences in rainfall ai’ising from differences in as})ect 
may have quite an appreciable influence on the character of native 
vegetation. ^ In southern Queensland, for example, the occurrence of 
tropical rain-forest (scrub) is re.slricted very largely to slopes having 
^ northerly or north-easterly aspect; it does not occur on gently 
undulating or flat country, such as that between Laudsborough and 
Brisbane, because of the drier conditions which obtain therein owing 
to the absence of continuous land masses which would intercept the 
* monsoons. 

While the monsoons are typically summer winds, those that blow 
from the interior are most prevalent during late winter and spring. 
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Con»equeutly, their influence is felt during the coldest and driest petuod 
of the year and tlieir net effect is to render still more unfavourable the 
difficult growing conditions which then obtain, in Queensland, westerly 
winds are always dry winds, and pineapple plantations which are fully 
exposed to their influence quickly exhibit symptoms of acute moisture 
deficiency during dry periods. Moreover, losses from the physiological 
disease of pineapph* trails known as “black heart’’ are invariably 
heavier in locations lacking shelter from westerly winds, Jn fact, 
fluctuations in the incidence of this disease in, all^ localities in southern 
Queensland during late winter and si)ring arc closely correlated vvith 
the i)eriodi<dty of the westeidies. 

Care in the selection of the plantation site is the best precautionary 
measure which cun bo taken against the damaging effect of westerly 
winds. Jn flat, exposed areas, the planting of belts of low-p*owing tre(‘s 
or shrubs will afford valuable wind protection, but it should be 
remembered that such breakwiiids not onl> compete with nearby crop 
plants for soil moisture and nutrients, but that, if unduly high, they 
may exert a harmful shading effect on an appreciable proportion of the 
crop, particularly during the winter months. Of the great iuimber of 
trees ami shrubs which may be planted for breakwiiids, two of the most 
satisfactory for southern Queensland conditions arc the Porluguest* 
cypress {(Jitpressus* hisitanica) and the native coastal cypress {(^altifris 
arinosa), Neitlier of these trees grows to a Jieight of much more than 
20 feet and, in addition to being robust in c(mstitutiori, they ar<‘ 
relatively quick-growing and bushy in habil tliroughout their life. 

DEW. 

When moist air in contact with the ground is^ chilled below the 
point at which it can hold all its moisture in the form of vapour, tlxe 
surplus moisture is deposited on plants and other objects in the tom 
of dew; or, if the temperature falls below freezing point, in the form 
of frost. Conditions which favour the formation of heavy dews are, 
therefore, warn day temperatures, cold nights, and proximity to large 
bodies of water, so that as the air warms up in the daytime it may be 
able to take up large (juantities of moisture in a gaseous form. In 
addition, clear skies awi necessary for dew formation sim^e clouds reflect 
back the heat of the earth and thus prevcml the ground air from 
chilling to the temperature necessary for eoiub'nsatioii of its moisture. 
Along the Queensland coast, conditions are most favourable for dew 
formation during late winter and spring, a period characterised by 
warm, sunny days and clear cold nights. At Brisbane, for example, 
the mean maximum temperature from July to September is 72 degrees 
F., the mean minimum temperature 52 degrees F., and the mean relative 
humidity 69 per cent. Because of the proximity of the ocean, k 
relatively high atmospheric humidity is maintained throughout the 
coastal districts at this time of the year, despite the lack of ground 
moisture. The fact that conditions are so favourable for dew formation 
in southern Queensland at a time when the supply of available soil 
moisture is apt to be deficient is of special significance in relation to 
pineapple culture in this region, because, as has already been pointed 
out, the water collected by the leaves of the pineapple plant in the form 
of dew is of considerable value in maintaining its growth during dry 
periods. 

[to be continued.] 
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Codling Moth Control. 

Report on 1938-39 Investigations. 

KEIUHLKY M. AVAKD, M.Agr.Ki-., Itcseanli Officer, ami J. L. GROOM, 
AHsi.staiit to Kom'.mitIi Ofiicer. 

"POR a nuniber ot‘ y(‘avs juist, codlii)^ niotli rcsearc'h lias aimed, firstly, 
^ at limiting the use of lead arsenate in the .sjiray programme in 
order to minimise ))o1h foliage injury and arsenical residue on the 
fruit; and secondly, at timingcover spniys su that the maximum control 
will be effected by each application. Since 11)86, investigations at 
Stanthorpe have souglit ])rimarily to lest the valm* of white oil and 
whit(‘ oil plus nicotine sulpliate in various combinations as codling moth 
cover spi'Hvs, and simultaneously to find a suitable basis for the 
systematie timing of s})rttys. 

The qiK^stion of timing codling motb sprays is of particular interest, 
and in recent years has l)ecome one of major im])ortance to apple and 
p(‘aj* growers, ^"ej*y effc'etivt* eontrol lias lieen obtaiiied in Victoria 
from spray ai>pli('atioiis linn‘(] acc'ording to moth activity as indicated 
l)y lure traps (Anon, lt):lS; Pescott and Milhn*, 11)87). Attacking the 
ins(‘Ct just afftn* the activi1\ of adult moths has reaclnsl a ])eak seems 
to be tile m(K<t logical method of rendering ovicidal and larvicidal eover 
sprays fully etfindixe, for a maximum Jiumlier of (‘ggs have tlieii been 
deposit(*d and arc* about to hatch. 

Accordingly, in the Stanlliorpc* inv(*s1igations mm'li attcmlion has 
becui focussed on the' timing aspect of the conti'ol proldem. It has now 
becoirie apparent that the flight of adult moths is usually an indication 
of egglayiiig activity, and it lias beem repeatedly dc'moiistrated tiiat the 
flight and abiindanc'e of motlis cmii be accurately gauged from (.‘ontiimons 
rocoj’ds of the nnmbeu's of motJis e'auglit in lure ti‘aps. An abundance 
e)f moths on the wing, howevcT, is not neee'ssarily followe'd by an 
immediatei lieavy deposition of e'ggs, be*e*aiise reproduction and other 
activities are influeuiced liy weather ('onditions, partieiilarlv by tempe'ra- 
ture. For this ]*(*ason, tin* Inning of codling motli s[>rays cannot be 
reduced to a simple formula, but must be' guided to some (‘xtc'ni by a 
consideration of climatic emnditions operating at and shortly after a 
peak of moth activity. 

In 1088-81), the main experimental aims wear, tirsil\, to dtflt'rminc 
the relatives value of vaidous combinations of while oil and nicotine 
sulphate when emidoycd as ('over sprays, and to ('omparc tlie'in with the 
commonly usexl cover sprays, white oil and lead arsemate. .secondly, to 
study the eontrol value of tin* differ<*nt s])rays when applit'd according 
to three different timing schedules; and thirdly, to study adult moth 
activity at a numlx'r of centres in the district, "nu' work was essentially 
a continuation of that carried out in tlie preceding sc'ason and which has 
already been reported (Ward and Ross, 1688). 

ORCHARD SPRAY TRIAL. 

The orchard spray trial was designed to proviile, in the one block 
of trees, a comparison between difter(*nt spray mixtures and between 
different spray timing schedules. The trial was laid down at The 
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Simunit OQ the block of nineteeu-year-old Graimy Smith trees used in 
1937-<38. In general, the experimental methods employed were similar 
tb those of the previous year, but information gained in the past led to 
an improvement in the design of the experiment, a factorial design in 
which six spray mixtures wci’e applied under three different timing 
schedules being used. There were, therefore, eighteen treatments and 
each of them was replicated six times on two-tree plots arranged in six 
randomised blocks Three unsprayed plots were left in each block so 
that the severity of the infe.station could be gauged and tlie controlling 
effects of the .sprays demonstrated. The experiment involved the treat¬ 
ment of 252 trees during a period extending from mid-October, 19,'W, to 
late February, 19119. 

During the 19.38-39 season, codling moth was nnnsually active in 
the Stanthorpe district and gave rise to severe infestation in the 
majority of a])ph> orchards. In the experimental block .there were 
{“ighteen unsi)ray<'d plots in which the activities of the insect were 
entirely unchecked, and a f\ir1her thirty-six plots, those sprayed at five- 
week intervals, in which control was poor. The presence of these plots 
kc])t the moth population in the block at a high level and iii coiisc(|uenct‘ 
the various spray treatments were tested under ver\ scAcri* conditions 
of infestation. 

Spray Treatments. 

Since the primaiy object of the sjmaying cxi)crnmMit was to .study 
cover sprays, all of the experitnenlal trees, controls excepted, first 
received a calyx spray consisting of 2J lb. of lead arseJiato pow'dcr and 
I lb. casein spreader in 80 gallons of water. Subsequently the cover 
spray treatments were as follows, the quantities given being made ui> 
to 80 gallons with water:— 

(A) White oil, I 4 gallons. 

(B) White oil, 1 gallon, plus nicotine suliihatc, \ pmt. 

(C) White oil, i gallon, plus nicotine sulphate, j pint. 

(D) White oil, i gallon, plus nicotine sulphate, J pint. 

(E) While oil, li gaUons, plus nicotine sulphate, 1 pint 

(E) Iieacl arsenate jiowder, 2i lb., jilus casein sjircadci. J Hi. 

The sprays wei'e applied under the following three timing 
schedules:— 

r. According to moth activity as show'u by lure traps. 

J1. At intervals of three weeks as from date of calyx spray. 

111. At intervals of five weeks as from date of calyx spray. 

Weather conditions prevented a rigid adherence to these schedules 
and the actual dates of spray application wore as follows:— 

VdlyjT spray —Htli October. 

Sprays timed according to moth activity —31st October, 14th 
November, Sth January, 18th January, 25th Januat}^ 20th 
February. 

Three-weekly sprays —4th November, 28th November, 16th 
December, 6th January, 25th January, 20th February. 

' Wive-meUy sprays—lAih November, 19th December, 25tlt 
January, 20th February. 
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The final spray on 20th February was required by schedules 1. and 
11. but was also applied to schedule HI. and control plots in order to 
obviate further losses to the grower. Differences in final yields of 
sound fruit are, therefore, attributable to cover spray treatments prior 
to 20th February. Harvesting began on 14th February and was 
»(*onipleted on 20th March. 

Assessment of Results. 

The fruit harvested from the exjMU'imental trees was classified into 
three groups—namely (i.), sound, i.c., uuiiii'ested; (ii.), infested—calyx 
entrance; and (iii.), infested—shle entrance; fruit whieli showed slight 
surface injury (i.c., “stnng^’ fruit) without having actually been entered 
by a larva w^as classified as “infested.” Thus, in classifying the fruit, 
export standards were adopted with lespect to codling moth injury, 
which meant that “stuncr” fruit was rejected although it may have been 
suitable for local markets. Similarlv, elassified n'coi'ds wTre obtained 
of alt windfall fruit. 

A total of ]84,000 a|)plcs, iiicliKling windfalls, was evamined, and 
of these, 168.000 a])ples or approxiiiialtdj 1,120 eases, were harvester! 
ITorn the experimental trees. When the data obtained in this experi¬ 
ment were statistically analvvsed it was found that exactly the same 
significant differences betwwn treatments show(‘d up wdieii Ihe analyses 
Mere based on the total fruit, i.e., harvested fruit ])lus windfalls, as 
when based on the harv(‘st(*d fruit only. For iliis reason the tabulated 
results Avhieh are ])r(‘sented below ref(T o]ih to the har\est(*d fruit. 

Relative Efficiency of the Sprays. 

The relative efficiency of the different s])rays in controlling codling 
moth is summarised in Table 1 , wdiere differences between treatments 
are not significant unless they ecpial or exeeeil 4-3. 

The first point of importance which arises from the figures is that 
five of the six si)ray mixtures exerted a (‘omi>arable controlling (*fl*ee1 on 
the inse(*t—i.e., differences in yield of sound fruit given by treatments 
A, B, C, D, and F were not statistically significant. From this it follows 
that reductions in the strength of the white oil from 1\ gallons to 
gallon in 80 gallons, aceorapanh'd by increases in the quantity of 
nicotine sulphate in the mixtures, did not cause any loss of efficiency to 
the spray. The figures also show that all of the while oil-ni(*otiiie sulphate 
combinations and white oil alone were at least as effective as lead 
arsenate used alone throughout the s(*asoTi Tlu' 1937-38 spray trial had 
indicated that a white oil-nicotine sulphate spray, in which the quantity 
of white oil liad been reduced to ] gallon and combined with 1 pint of 
nicotine sulphate, was as effe<*tive as the otlier sprays tested. The 
1938-39 experiment confirmed this observation, for this spray (treatment 

D) again proved as efficient as -the other sprays testt'd, with the excep¬ 
tion of the full-strength white oil-nieotiue sulphate mixture (treatment 

E) which in 1938-39 gave definitely better results than any other spray. 
Trees sprayed with this full-strength mixture yjelded an average of 
10 per cent, more sound fruit than those receiving other treatments. 
This increase can be attributed to the presence of the nicotine sulphate 
in the mixture, since treatment A, in which white oil was used alone at 
a strength of IJ gallons in 80, was definitely inferior to treatment E. 
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TABLE I. 

BfiLATiVE EfFU^IENCY OF SiX COVER SpRAY TREATMENTS. BASED ON THE 

Means for all Timing Schedules. 


Treatmcat. 

Mean per 
cent. Sound 
Harvested 
lYult. 

(A) White oil (IJ gallon-80 gallons) 

73-2 

(B) White oil, plus nicotine sulphate (1 galiou-i pint-80 gallons) 

74‘3 

(C) White oil, plus nicotine sulphate (J gallon-J pint-80 gallons) 

70-7 

(D) Wliite oil, plus nicotine sulphate (J gallon-1 pint-80 gallons) 

72'K 

(B) W’^hite oil, plus nicotine sulphate (1^ gallon-1 pint-8(» gallons) 

8.3-0 

(F) Le6id arsenate powder (2J lb.-80 gallons, plus | lb. casein spreader) 

74-8 

Unsprayed plots 

41-5 

1 

1 


Stuiiclard Error — 1-53 = 2*05 i»er tunt. of (jloueral Mean 
Significant Difference = 4*3 
F value = 7*74, which is higliJy bignilicant. 


More (l('tnile<l ligures showing the eflVetiveness of the six different 
cover sprays under eacli of the three timing schedules are presented in 
Table II. The main differences between spray treatments show up in 
all timing schedules and are similar to tlios(‘ in Table J.—viz. (a), 
treatment E was outstanding, and (6), otlior white oil-nicotine sulphate 
sprays have much the same insecticidal value a^s lead arsenate in codling 
moth control. The low yield of sound fruit in treatment C under 
schedule 1. is clearly an anomaly of no real significance; otherwise, 
comparable yields would have been apparent with the same spray in 
other timing schedules. JSince the white oil spray and the white oil- 
nicotine sulphate combinations were as effective as lead arsenate in all 
three timing schedules, it would apjiear either tha,t lead arsenate was 
not effective for a longer period than the other .sprays, because of its 
removal by foliage rubbing, growth of fruit, &c,, or that greater egg 
and/or larval mortality immediately following the application of the 
noil-arsenical spi-ays compensated for any greater durability in tln^ 
toxic action of the lead arsenate. 

One of the principal points wliich emerges from the results 
pi'esented in Tables 1. and II. is that the white oil and white oil-nicotine 
sulphate sprays compare favourably with lead arsenate, and the experi¬ 
ment has, therefore, demonstrated once again that these sprays form 
reliable substitutes for lead arsenate in cover sprays used against 
codling moth. 

Effect of Timing Spray Applications. 

In timing schedulf3s L and IT. six cover sprays were applied, and 
in schedule III. the trees received four such sprays. The relatidliship 
between codling moth activity and the dales of application of the sprays 
under each schedule is shown in Plate 3, A. 

Bata which indicate the efficiency of the sprays under the three 
.timing schedules are given in Table II., and a summary of them appears 
in Tame HI. No significant difference is apparent between schedules 
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I. and 11., but with nehediUe llf. results were definitely inferior to those 
obtained under the other two schedules. Obviously, under this latter 
schedule the sprays gave a markedly inferior control of the insect. A 
comparison of the percentage sound fruit from timing schedules T. and 

II. would seem to indicate that sprays applied according to inoth activity 
had no advantage over those applied regularly at three-week intervals. 
However, four of the six cover s])rays which were applied at three-week 
intcn^als fell dm^ shoifly after peaks of moth activity (Plate* 8, A) and 


TABLE IT. 

S^TM^rAKV OK ItSSULTS OlVEK BY THE SiX Sl^RAY ThKATMENTS UNDER 

Three Different Timing Schedules. 



Moan 

Pot Cont of Souinl 

Pi nit 

Spin\ 'rn'ntiiM'nl'' 


7'iniing Solioduh's 



i. 


Ill 

A . . . . 

7!l 7 

7;j2 

05* f) 

B . . 

HOD 

77 0 

(’.4-0 

C . .... 

71 .7 

1 

74 4 


I) • . 

i -c s ! 

1 /(»*8 

1 

74 ) 

1 

()7 .7 

K . 

SS 7 ^ 

S.) 3 

7.7*0 

F . ... 

81 4 ! 

! 

77*3 

1 0.7 7 

Unsprayed plots 11* 

.7 


Standard Eitoi* - ^ 




Significant Diffi'rcnct^ 7 47. 





TABLE TIT. 

Mean PEdtcENTAUEs of Hound Fruit Obtained Tender Thkkf TuiiNe. 
Schedules. Based on Means from Thirty-six Plots. 


Timing Scheduh* 

(1) according to moth activity 
(II) at three weekly intervals .. 

(Ill) at five weekly intervals 

Standard Error = 1*08. 

Significant Difference = 3*05. 

F value = 35*50, which is highly signilicant. 


j Ali'an IN'r (Trit. 
S<ninil Emit 


TO 8 


77 I 


07'5 


would, therefore, be as effective as the corresponding spi’ays timed by 
lures. This unmsual circumstance would, undoubtedly, mask even eon- 
fiiderable differences in the efficiency (tf these two schedules sueti as 
might otherwise have occurred. 

Althougii statistical significance was not obtained, it will be 
gathered (Table IT.) that spray treatments applied under timing 
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schedule I. showed a general tendency to give better control than the 
same sprays applied in accordance vdth schedule II., and this tendency 
is opposed only in the ease of treatment C. A detailed examination of 
the experimental data showed that if treatment C were omitted from 
the analysis a significance between the two schedules could be proved, 
but such a procedure is not admissible on statistical grounds. Though 
the experiment lui>s not proved conclusively that timed sprays give more 
satijsfactory control of codling moth than sprays applied at three-week 
intervals, it does suggest, however, that under circumstances in which 
three-week s])i*ays did not happen so often to fall at appropriate times, 
the better results obtained und(‘r the lure-timed schedule would be 
clearly marked. 

Calyx Infestation. 

The amount of calyx infestation in ])lots which received lead 
arsenate co\ei* s])rays was significantly less than that which occurred in 
plots s])raye(l with white oil or white' oil and nicotine sulphate (Table 
IV.). It would aj>pear, therefore, that lead arsenate is more effective 
than tlie other materials in i)reventing calyx entrances, but may be less 


effective in preventing side entrances. Another significant difference is 
that white oil alone (treatment A) was less effective in controlling calyx 
infestation than two of the Avhite oil-nicotine sulphate mixtures (treat¬ 
ments D and E). In general, these results further show that approxi¬ 
mately 20 per cent, of the infestation look place through the calyx of 
the fruit. In the control ])lots, which received no calyx spray, 40 per 
cent, of the infcsialion took place through the calyx. This point clearly 
deTnonstrates the value of the calyx spray. 

Arsenical Spray Injury. 

All plots that I’eeeived lead arsenate in both calyx and cover sprays 
sliow’^ed extensive foliage injury, which took the form of dark-brown, 

TABLE IV. 


[NPiJTKNOE OF A'ARTOITS SpRAY TkEATMF.N'TS 

ON VALYX INFESIATION. 

Tn-atniPiit 

Mean Per Cent. 
Calyx 

EntmnoeH in 
InToflted Fruit. 

Mean Per cent. 
Side 

Pktrancofl 
in liiiestcd Fruit. 

A - . . 

22-0 

780 

B . 

20*5 

79-6 

C . 

20-4 

79-6 

D . 

181 

8L9 

E .. . . 

18-9 

Ul 

F . 

14-5 

86*6 

Control plots 

40-2 

59-8 


Standard Error = 107 = 5-69 per cent, 


of General Mean. 


Signifieant Difference — 3*0. 


F value — 6*00. which is highly significant. 
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Sterilize dairy equipment 

with the "SMARTSteam Sterilizer 


^ Burns Wood and therefore costs nothing for Fuel! 


This strong all-copper steam sterilizer 
produces a greater flow of steam and a 
greater quantity of hot water m LESS 
time and at LOWER cost than any 
sterilizer on the market. It costs 
NOTHING for fuel. There is nothing to 
go wrong because it is simply designed— 
and it is perfectly safe in operation 
because it uses low pressure steam 
without valves. 

The Smart Steam Sterilizer generates 
sufficient steam to sterilize a 20-unit 
milking machine. On a recent official 


test at Mount Tyson it registered 210 
degrees at the end of a 3-unit milk line 
m less than ten minutes from start of fire 
Sterilize your milk lines, your utensils 
quickly, easily, and cheaply-—enioy the 
convenience of an abundance of hot 
water for domestic purposes, too— by 
installing a Smart " Steam Sterilizer. 
Further details gladly supplied on request 

PRICE: £ 19 / 10 /- 

COMPLETE 


Manufactured and Distributed by— 

E. SACHS & COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

Cnr. Wickham and Brookes Streets, Valley, Brisbane 
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Reference: Bank of Australasia, 
Brisbane. 

Sufficient Telegraphic Address: 

Jack Wieneke Himself, Brisbane 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 
TRUE TO NAME 
GENUINE WIENEKE 



THAT IS 


JACK WIENEKE 

" HIMSELF " 

Bona Fide Inventor of the 
Famous Saddles 


Saddle buyors—do not be mislead! Genuine 
Wieneke " True-to-Label " Saddles can only 
be purchased from Jack Wieneke "Himself" 
Any other makers advertising Wieneke or 
Genuine Wieneke Saddles are not selling the 
"True-to-Label" article Loading firms for which 
1 made saddles for over 
20 years advertised 
during that time that all 
Genuine Wieneke Saddles 

Wieneke Himself! Now TRUE TO LABEL 

I have no connection 

^ . with these firms, and {jrC|j|||M£ 

D KA a f *^0 longer can sf i 

IW# fVl supply the Genuine yV||NEK£ 

^ . Wieneke "Truc-td-Lahel" ^ 

Saddle To safeguard 
rOICy yourself when buying, 

' look for the stamp at // nci;,* f pane MADif 

Mounted including back right, which includes my (/ ■nAPls MAKK 

cinch girth signature, and unques- 

m t % ^ a tionably guarantees the saddles to be a Genuine Wieneke 

|S#« Others cannot use the words "True-to-Label," nor can 

they use my signatuio, which is stamped on my saddles 
Freight free for cash My signature is your guide and protection. 

with order Send for my 1940 catalogue, the reading matter will 

I AD interest all users of hoises and saddles, particulaily my 

ine improvea Koma comments on countorlining saddles This important work 

with solid bag leather flaps ‘s now almost a lost art You will also see a fine array 

perfectly shaped sarJdlos at moderate prices I invite 
Pi 5 / S /- to compare my prices and saddles with other makers. 

^ M ^ i tJ i Saddles from £5 10s 

Send height and weight when ordering 

JAri^ WIFKIFK'F 428-430 Queen Street, 

yYICINCIVC (opposite Customs House) BRISBAI 

"HIMSELF" Box 1532 V. G.P.O. 


TRADE MARK 


(opposite Customs House/ BRISBANE 
Box 1532 V, G.P.O. 


SPRINGLEA 
Stud Form 

A.i.S. Cattle 
and Wessex 
. Saddleback 
Pigs 

The Springlea herd has been certified 
free from tuberculosis and every 
animal baars tha Government tag. 

Make a wise choice by procuring a 
young bull from this first class herd! 


The loading bull of the Springlea Stud herd is 
" Alfa Vale Lieutenant " " Alfa Vale Lieutenant" 
is a full brother to " Alfa Vale Laura." " Alfa Vale 
Laura " won 1 st Prize from 32 competitors for the 
greatest quantity of Butter Fat produced in 24 
hours (namely 2.757 lbs.) at the Brisbane 
Exhibition in 1939. 

PIGS.-~Springlea Wessex Saddleback Pigs aro of 
the ideal type. Obtain one or more of this 
increasingly popular breed. 

Write for particulars of stock for sale 
Inspection invited 

Prospective buyers will be met, if necessary, at the 
Murgon Railway Station by giving timely notice to 

V. T. RICHARDS, Manager Phone: 140, Murgem 
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irregular, dead blotclies on the leaves, and of marginal seoi*(‘hing. Plots 
that had received lead arsenate only in th(‘ calyx sx)ray showed some 
injurious effects, hut these w^^re confined to older foliagt^, sucli as tliat 
which occurs towards the basal part of current season's slioots. These 
plots carriinl a rcdatively high proporlion of normal foliage, and they 
therefore demonstrated that a marked reduction in leaf blotch and leaf 
scorch occurred when lead arsenate Avas not em])loyed ir) cover s])rays 
The b(jst foliage was j)rodueed on the control trees, wiiich had not 
received any lead ars(mate sprays. 

SPRAY TESTS AGAINST CODLING MOTH EGGS. 

Tests against codling moth eggs wcj'c ma(l(‘ with tlic object of 
determining the ovicidal value of sprays employ(‘d in tlie 1938-39 field 
ex]>eriment, and of otIuM* sprays vvhieh are iiscmI in orchard [)ra(dice or 
which have be<‘n siiggesif*d as being sniia]>lc for us(‘ against codling 
moth. Twelve spray mixtures were tested. 

Experimental Technique. 

To secure largt* stoi-ks of eggs for th(‘ tests, minnu'ous adult moths 
were indneed to <l(*i)Osit eggs on ai>ple twigs jdac'ed in ovi])()sition cages 
About fifty moths tak(Mi fi'oni stocks of th(‘ ins(‘ct which had oatI’- 
wintcred in the laiwal stage wen* maintaitUMl iii (*ach cage. About 800 
eggs Avere j'opulred for (‘aeh s(‘ries of tests, and as soon as sufficient 
tAA’igs bearing this inniiher became available lluw AV(‘r(‘ grou[H‘d in 
thirteim batelies, each containing an approximately e(pud number of 
< j^gs; twelve different spray treatments woje llnai a})plieii, one treat¬ 
ment to each babdi, and one batch being left uiis])rayed. The age of the 
eggs at the, limo of treatment Avas not less than Iavo days and not more 
than six, and none of tlicm had reached the ‘Mdack spot" stage, i.e., the 
stage immediately juaveding hatching. The number of eggs noi 
lialching under eaeli tr(*atment aams d(‘t(‘rmim‘d by making periodical 
examinations umlcr a binocular luicrtjscopc. Mach seri(‘s of tests was 
repeated eight times betwciui October aud early Deiaunher, the same 
])roeedure being adopt'd on all occasions 

Results. 

A summary of tiu* t(*sts is ])resented in "(’able \\ Of the materials 
used, Avhile oil was the only insectieidi* that possr‘ssed mai-ked toxic 
])roperties against the «‘ggs of the inst'cl. A risiuetiou iu the strength 
of the oil sprays tended to result in a slightly io\v(*r mortality (ef. treat- 
immts 3 and 4 with 1, 2, o, and 6), but this dci'n^ase in mortality was not 
significant. The combination of nicotine Milphati* Avith white oil avxis no 
more etfeetive than wliite oil alone, althougli nicotine siil])hate itself is 
shOAvn to possess Aveak uvieidal properties (ef. treatment 7 with eontrol 
13). 

With the exception of lead arst*nat(‘, whicdi, of course, aa'us entirely 
ineffeetiA’e. the remaining sprays failed to destroy mort* than a Ioav 
percentage of the eggs. The test, thendore, has demonstrated that, these 
spray mixtures are of little or no ])ra<*tiea1 value as ovicides against 
codling moth. The colloidal sulplinr plus nicotine sulphate and the 
potash soap sprays have failed to conti-ol codling moth in earlier field 
experiments, and as they are only very \v(*ak ovieitles it Avoidd s(*em that 
these tw^o sprays are unable to act eifectively against any stagt* of the 
insect. 
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TABLE V. 

Ewpbcts op Spray MixturFuS aqainst Codling Moth Eggs. Means op 
Eight Separate Tests. 


Treatment. 

No. of Kggs 
Treated. 

Per (’ent. of 
Eggs not 

Signiticantly Excoedn. 


.. 

Hatching. 

“ 

. - 

(1) White oil (If, gallons in 80 gallons) 

378 

95-0 

7. 8, 9, 10. 11, 12. 13 

(2) White oil-nicotino sulphate (1 

396 

940 

7. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

gallon-i pint-80 gallons) 


92-4 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

(3) White oil-nicotine sulphate (.} 

463 

gallon-4 pint-80 gallons) 


90-2 

7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

(4) White oil-nicotine sulphate (J 

.384 

gallon-1 pini-8() gallons) 


97-0 

7, S. 9, 10, 11, 12. 13 

(5) White oil-nicotine sulphate (IJ 

460 

gallon-1 pint-8() gallons) 


98-1 

7. 8, 9, 10. 11. 12, 13 

(6) White oil-nicotinc sulpiiate (1 

497 

gallon-1 pint-80 gallons) ! 

1 

39-1 j 

1 11, 12, 13 

(7) Nicotine sulphate (1 junt-HO gal- 1 

452 

Ions) 1 < 

(8) Lime sulphur-nicotiiK! sulphate (1 

106 

.36* 1 

11, 12, 13 

gallon-1 piut-80 gallons) i 

(9) Colloidal sulphur-nicotini' sul])hate 

477 

32-9 

12 , 13 

(24 lb. '1 pint-80 gallons) ! 

(10) Potash soap (20 lb.-80 gallons) 

.*>76 

41*7 

11, 12. 13 

(11) Potash soap-iiicot me sulphate (a 

7tU) 

24*6 

12, 13 

Ib.-l pint-80 gallons) 

(12) Load arsenate (2.J 11).-80 gallons) 

397 

.vO 


(13) Control (untreated) 

.jOl 

4 7 



8 .E. (of squaif lootn of iiiortnlity percontagos) - 0-35 - - 4-81 jici coni., oi Ci.M. 

F value for troalincntH =* G6-2. which is highly sigiiilicaiit. 

In the 1938-39 orchard experiment a sjiray consisting of one jiint of 
nicotine sulphate and lA gallons of white oil in 80 gallons of water, 
(treatment E, Table l.j gave definitely better control than a spray con¬ 
sisting of white oil only used at a strength of IJ, gallons in HO (treatment 
A, Table I.). In view of the fact that, in the ovicide tests, nicotine sulphate 
did not increase the egg-killing valut' of the white oil, it would apjiear 
that the nicotine sulphate used in the field experiment acted on some 
stage of the insect other than the egg. There are four potential modes 
of action of nicotine sulphate in the field— 

(a) The destruction of adnlt moths present in the trees at the 
time of spraying; 

(h) Tlie prevention of ovipositiou, perhaps during a brief period 
only, by a repcllant action of the spray; 

(c) The destruction of newly-hatched larvre which might be 
exposed on the trees at the time of spraying, or which might 
hatch soon after spraying; and 

(d) The destruction of eggs which are about to hatch when.tlie 

, sprays arc applied. 

Any one or more of these modes of action may be operative. Hough 
(1938) has showui that free nicotine compounds, such as nicotine 
sulphate, kill adult moths in the orchard, but there is little experimental 
evidence suggesting any prolonged repellant action in nicotine sprays. 
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In Victoria, however, nicotine sulphate used alone or combined with 
white oil has proved very effective in killing newly-hatched codling moth 
larvic (Peseott, 1939). Finally, in America, nicotine sulphate alone 
killed a high p(*rcenlage of those eggs which were due to hatch within 
twenty-four hours of being sprayed, but its effectiveness rapidly decreased 
when the eggs were jnore than one day fi'oni their normal time of hatch¬ 
ing when sprayed (Hough, 1938). This American observation is in 
agreement with the results recorded above. A considerable amount of 
evidence has accumulat(‘d, thertd*on‘, to show that although nicotine 
sulphate is not of great practical valiu* as an ovicide against codling 
moth eggs, it has a nion^ toxic effect upon some other stages of the insect. 


CODLING MOTH ACTIVITY DURING 1938-39. 

Method of Study. 

The activity of adult moths throughout thi‘ season was observed at 
the site of the orchard sjiraying experiiruuit and at four other wddely- 
scparated centres in the Stanthorpe district—namely, Broadwater, 
Bapaume. Eukey, and (lien Aplin. In an ai)])le orchard at each centre 
twenty glass lure traps eontaining one part of light wine in nine parts 
of water were examined twice each week. Tlie numher of moths collected 
was then recorded. Th(‘ traps were recharg(*d with fresh lure material 
at L'ortniglitly intervals, and water was added on alternate weeks to 
offset evafmration. Daily minimum and maxiinum temperature records 
wei’e kept by tlu* oreharclists on whose pn^perty tlu* traps were located. 

Moth Activity at The Summit. 

In the 1938-39 season the motlis began to appear early in October, 
and the main activity of the spring brood occurred between mid-October 
and early November (Plate 3, A). Thereafter, until late December, the 
moths W(U*e much less abundant. At the end of D(*eember, tlie activity 
of the summer brood—the progeny of those moths which were active in 
the October-November period—had commenced. In the ensuing two 
months this activity was marked by the occurrence of a number of 
distinct peaks in the graph record, and after the eml of February the 
moths became very scarce. 

A striking and unusual feature of the moths' heliaviour is reflected 
in the occurrence of well-defined twin ])eaks of activity in October, 
January, and February. The October peaks occniT'red during the mass 
emergence of tlie spring brood. The first of the two peaks was reached 
on 24tli Oetolier, and was at once followed by a ra]>id decline. Tempera¬ 
ture records for the six days preceding 24tli October show that conditions 
were then favourable foremergence, the weather being warm, with daily 
maxima reaching 82 deg. F., but the n(*xt few days were relatively cold, 
with maxima ranging from 60 deg. to 70 deg. F., and also rainy, 1 inch 
of rain having fallen. During this period tem}>ei*aturos, at dusk, when 
flight and egg-laying are usually at a maximum, ranged from 55 deg. to 
60 deg. F. These conditions were unfavourable for the a('tivity of those 
moths which had already emerged and probably delayed the emergence 
of further moths. Under the influence of rising tem}>eratures a few 
days later the moths again became active, and trap collections showed 
a sharp rise to form the vsecond of the twin peaks on 31st OctolxT. In 
the experimental spray plots, two timed cover sprays were required to 
cope with each of the twin peaks (Plate 3, A). 
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Bating a period extending frPm mid-November to early January, 
no timed cover sprays were applied, but under the three-week timing 
schedule the experimental trees involved received tw'o cover sprays in 
tha period (Plate 6, A). The small peak in late December and the 
twin peaks in January were dealt with in timed sprays applied on 5th, 
18th, and 25th January. In Febimarj^ tw’o more peaks developed, and 
under the circumstances a single-timed spray was considered adequate 
to control the insect at this stage. By 15th February harvesting was in 
progress, and on 20th February a final cover spray was applied to all 
the plots to check further infestation of fruit .still unpicked. 



Plate 3. 

Bmvrm& Codung Moth Activity and Me.\n Wkekly TEMPESAWmE at 
The Stjmmit: A — mx 1938 - 39 ; n—IN 1937 - 38 . 
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Spraying requirements in lure-timed and three-week schedules at 
The Summit in 1937-38 and 1938-39 indicate one of the more obvious 
advantages of timing cover sprays according to trap records (Plate 3, cf, 
A and B). Jn 1938-39, four of the six three-week sprays were applied 
within periods when timed cover sprays were also due. If the same two 
systems of timing had been employed in the previous season, three of the 
three-week sprays (the 1st, 2nd, and 6th) would have fallen on about 
the same dates as timed sprays, but two of the former sj^rays (3rd 
and 4th) would liave been applied unnecessarily in view of the relative 
inactivity of the moth at that time, and one of them (the 5tli) would 
have been applied too late to act eflectively against the peak wiiich 
occurred in January. Further, in 1937-38, only four lure-timed cover 
sprays were required to control the pest on late varieties of apples, 
whereas six sprays were required by a three-week schedule. 

These graphs also show that codling moth activity in the two season^ 
differed c()nsiderai)ly, and the control problem was therefore different 
in each season. In l!)38-39, control was complicated by the occurrence 
of double peaks of activity three times during the season, and this 
necessitated a greater number of cover sprays than iii the previous 
season. The times of api)lication of tin* sprays in the two seasons also 
differed in a marked (hgree. 

Tlie optimum tiiues for applying codling moth sprays in any 
particular year thus bear little or no relation to the times of spraying 
in oilier years. Benclicial results from the timing of cover sprays 
should be most noticeable in a season when the insect is unusually 
abundant and difficult to control. 

It follows from the above evidence that by studying moth activity 
during the season it is possible, on the ont‘ liand, to dispense with 
unnecessary stn-ays, and, on the other, to int(‘nsjfy control measures 
wli(‘U eireumstaiK'es so chMuaiul. 


Moth Activity at Other Centres in the District. 

Moth activity at all observation stations is suimuarist^d ui Flate 4. 
The curves of moth activity .show that the major ]>eaks in Oclolier 
and Jfuuiary occurred on the same dates at all stations, (den Aplin 
partly exeepted, and in each case double peaks developed simul¬ 
taneously. This point, demonstrates a general similai*ily in the 
behaviour of the moths at five centres, and at tin* same time shows the 
sensitiveness of the lurCvS. The grajjhs diitei*, howevin*, with resjiect 
to minor jxuiks. At Tlie Sutrimil and l>ai>auiue the moths showed 
little activity b(*tween mhl-November and January, and no cover 
sprays were reciuired at the two centres during that time. At Eukoy, 
Broadwater, and (lien Aplin, however, there were, between the sam<^ 
dates, siiffit'ient moths present to v-arrant the application of one or two 
precautionary sprays. The Glen Aplin graph show’s some rather 
abnormal features. At that centre the spring mass (nuergciu'e of moths 
was not as clearly marked as at others, and no prolonged pei’iod of 
relative inaetivity occurred between the eiriergence of first and second 
brood moths, and second brood peaks ^vere not very distinct. The double 
January peaks were less marked at Glen Aplin than they were at the 
other centres. In seasons and localities where the Glen Aplin type of 
moth behaviour is recorded the timing of some of the cover sprays may 
be difficult, and, therefore, it may be as satisfactory to apply later cover 
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Plate 4. 

OoBLwa M<mt Activity and Weekly Mean Tempekatures at Various Centred 
m THE Stanthorpe District durikc 1938'39. 
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^ M i p H y ^ 

It’s New, It’s Good, It’s Low Priced! 

Wetomic Sulphur offers for the first time in Australia a high-grade 
wettable and dispersable sulphur in dry powder form. The purpose Is 
to supply an efficient sulphur spray at a moderate price and in a con¬ 
venient form. Wetomic Sulphur is extremely fine In particle size, 
can be wetted with water instantly, and diluted to spraying strength 
for immediate use. Highly recommended for Odium on vines. Red 
Spider and Mite on citrus, Mildews, Banana Speckle Disease, Crc. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND PAMPHLET AT ONCE 



AUTOMATIC PRESSURE 
WATER SYSTEM 


The i.BC.. Myers Self-Oiling 
Electric Water rumps and Water 
Systems have been designed to 
provide water, under pressure, to 
country homes, hotels, boarding 
houses, hospitals, &c. 

The outfits are entirely auto¬ 
matic in operation, requiring 
no personal attention other 
than an occasional inspection and 
replenishing of the oil supply. 

The lubrication is perfect and 
continuous. 

In operation the unit is controlled by an electric switch which automatically 
stops the pump when the pressure in the tank or in the pipe system reaches 
40 lbs. The switch automatically restarts the unit when the pressure In the 
tank or pipe system falls to 20 lbs,; thus the water is maintained constantly 
between these two points. The air supply in the air chamber is controlled 
automaticatiy. 

Price and full parficvlars gladly mailed on request 

INTERCOLONIAL BORING CO. LTD. 

450.460 MIN STReET, BRISBANE 

Phone: 8 1561-—12 Lines - - Telegrams: "Intercolonial/' Brisbane 
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Eliminate the possibility of your crops being demolished 
or trampled down—-fence the modern way with the 





€&c t^ 


Livestock are particularly sensitive to electricity and when they contact 
an electrically charged Parmak fence they receive a strong sting that 
will repulse even the most determined fence breakers. 

Parmak, too, cuts fencing costs! One wire on light stakes—30 to 40 
feet apart—holds stock like a 6-wire and netting fence. 

OPERATES FROM SAFE, HARMLESS, 6-VOLT BATTERY 

STUDY THESE PRICES— 

*' PARMAK" Electric Fence, com- £ s d. I 

plete with Fifty Button Insulators, L ^ 

Four Corner Insulators, Nails, and 7 

Washers ----- 8 10 0 (c) r 

Clyde Type 6 EF Fencer Battery - 1 17 6 (s) 

Ever Ready Dry Battery - - 0 16 7 (s) 

Porcelain Button Insulators (per doz ) 0 1 3 (a) ^ 

Heavy Nails and Washers (per doz.) 0 0 7 (n) 

Porcelain Reel Insulators for Corners ^ 

(per doz ) - - - -026(t) 

"BARBWELD" Fencing Wire, 11-G, 

440-yd. coils; Weight, 61 Ib. per ^ 

coll (per coil) - - “ ^ ? 5 

Tie Wire (per Ib ) - - - 0 0 9 (n) ^ 


THE 

CHALLENGER 

electric 

STOCK DROVER 

r <s the most humane, efficient, 

and labour-saving device ever 
conceived for controlling live¬ 
stock. A light touch with the end of the cane 
gives the animal a tingling shock that compels 
obedience. The ''CHALLENGER'' easily and 
harmlessly controls the most troublesome animals, 
and speedily induces them to go where you want 
them to. Operated just like an electric torch and 
Just as safe. 

Priced at only 50s. 




Queentfand Agents: 


T RACKSON'S 

The B r i g h t e m Spot $ n T o tv n 

1S7-159,Elizabeth Street - Brisbane 
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sprays at, say, three-week intervals as to time them by hire-traps records; 
but the early cover sprays to control the spiing brood could, no doubt, 
be timed according to moth activity. 

Similar temperature changes occurred simultaneously throughout 
the district, and, in general, the*se changes intluenced codling moth 
activity in miudi the same way. Thus, a temporary drop in temperature 
in October was responsibh* lor an interruption in motli activity at all 
centres, whilst hot weather in January a])pears to havij eaused anotliei* 
temporary stdbat'k in a('tivity; in both eaws the temperature ehange 
was marked by the development of twin peaks. Between 11 th January 
amt roll January tenijHU-ature maxima ranged from 98 deg. P. at 
Bapaume to 103 deg. at Glen Aplin, and the Stanlhori)t* maximum 
reeoi'd was brokem at 102 deg. 'I^hcse high temperatun's mc‘r(‘ly inter¬ 
rupted moth aidivily, as trap collections incrt^asi^d again immediatel.x 
afterwards. It seems [>robabie that egg-laying was also greatly reduced, 
as excessively high t(*mpera'un s are knov\u to prevent r(‘productiou 
(Isley. 1938). This latter f• et may aceouiit, in part, at least for the 
virtual cessation of moth activity after Fe})ruary (trap (*oll(H‘tions 
continued until the end of JMa^ch). 

AVliilst the grajths show that, in g(*ijeial, temperature changes 
oci'UJTcd simultaiK'ously throughout the district, it is also apparent tliat 
vsoine eentr(*s consistently recorded highm* temperature than others. 
Kelativ(‘ diffeuvnees in temperature at the different centres are indicated 
by th(' following average maximum and minimum teiu[)eratur(‘s based on 
daily rei'ords f<»r the Oetober-Mareb period, 19:1!):—The Summit, 85 d(?g. 
and 52 dt'g. P.; Bapaume, 82 d(*g. and 54 deg. K.; Kuk(‘y, 85 d(‘g. and 
54 deg, P.; Broaduattn*, 89 deg. and 55 deg. F.; Gleii A])liii, !)3 deg. 
and 52 deg. P. 

Prom lire above* observations, the general conclusion can lie drawn 
that, although <*odling moth activity at various centres is comparable 
during spring and summer bursts of activity, the inolhs may be relatively 
more abundaut in some localities than in others b(‘tween the ]>eaks arising 
from tile spring and summer broods (cf. The Summit and Bapaume 
graphs with those of Broadwater and Glen Ajiliii). This difference in 
moth behaviour, whilst not slrikingl;^ marked, may sometimes necessitate 
the adoption of slightly modified sjiray programmes in some localities. 
Hence, if district-wide recommendations on the timing of cover sprays 
are based on lure trap records taken at one or two observing stations 
only, better control is likely to be obtained in some ])arts of the district 
than in others, it seems, therefore, that sueli )*ecommendations must 
be based on observations made in several localities, and especially in 
localities which tend to differ from each oilier topographically and 
climatically. Obviously, cover sprays (*onld be most sueeessfully timed 
if observations on moth activity within individual orchards oi* within 
a group of orchards in the same locality were available. 


LIFE HISTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

General observations on the life history of the codling moth were 
made in the Stanthorpe insectary during 1937-38 and 1938-39, when the 
insect was reared by the usual methods, and r(*cords were kept of the 
life cycle of a number of individuals. In 1938-39, the ol)S(‘rvatiOnr> Were 
based on a single generation reared between October and'January. ^ 
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The data gathered during the 
summarised as follows:— 

Preoviposition period 
Oviposition period 

Total egg stage. 

Larval feeding stage .. 
Cocooning to pupation 
Pupation to emergence 
Total cocoon period 
Egg to adult 


two seasons mentioned can 


Lays. 


4-4 

.. 11 
9 

.. 22 
, . 8 
. 15 

.. 28 


54 


be 


These figures represent the time required for the majority of the 
insects in the spring brood to pass throiigli each stage, but th^re are 
always some individuals which take a shorter or longer i)eriod than that 
shown above. Thus, the time which elapsed between the emergence of 
female moths and the commencement of egg-laying varied from one to 
seven days; the length of time the larva was in an apple varied from 
fourteen to twenty-five days; and the cocoon stage ranged from twelve 
to twenty-nine days. The periods given above are liable to vary, also, 
during the season, being a little longer in spring, when development 
is slightly retarded, and a little shorter in the summer months, when 
it is slightly luistened. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CODLING MOTH RESEARCH ELSEWHERE. 

The search for suitable substitutes for lead arsenate in the codling 
moth spray programme has been rendered necessary by three important 
factors:— 

(a) The foliage injury which arises so frequently on trees 
sprayed with lead arsenate; 

(h) The difficulty of complying with legislation which requires 
that fruit for human consumption must nou contain more 
than ijyjx grain of arsenic trioxide equivalent per pound; and 

The desirability of obtaining an improvement in control over 
that usually given by lead arsenate. 

Research on these questions in various parts of the world has covered 
a very wide field. The investigation of other stomach poisons, such as 
calcium, zinc and manganese arsenates, lias not so far It^ to the finding 
of a substitute which has conclusively been shown to be more satisfactory 
than lead arsenate. Efforts to render the lead compound itself more 
fjffective by improving the spreading and sticking qualities of the spray 
mixture has resulted in a tendency for lime-casein spreaders to be 
replaced by other materials which allow less run-off and thus enable a 
thicker film of poison to be deposited. In this connection, the use of a 
small quantity of white oil in lead arsenate sprays has become a common 
practice in many apple areas. Experiments in Victoria in 1936-37 
indicated that better control resulted when one pint of white oil was 
incorporaled as a spreader or sticker in lead ai'senate sprays than when 
1 lb. of calcium caseinate was used (Pescott and Miller, 1937). 

Attempts have also been made to discover whether any relationship 
between the size of the poison particles in lead arsenate and its 
loxie value. Work of this nature has been undertaken because it was 
thought that possibly commercial lead arsenates contained too high a 
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proportion of large-size particles and, on this account, minute newly- 
hatched codling moth larvie might be unable to ingest a sufficiently large 
dose of the poison, l^liis theory, however, seems to have received no 
support from experimental evidence. Thus, American laboratory tests 
have shown that medium-grained fractions of lead arsenate, somewhat 
coarser than tliose which normally exist in the commercial material, 
tended to be slightly more effective than tine fractions, though particles 
too large to be ingested were obviously of no value (Siegler and Goodhue, 
1939). In a Victorian orchard spraying trial, in which colloidal lead 
arsenate was compared with ordinary lead arsenate paste, the colloidal 
material gave a markedly inferior control (Pescott, 1936, 1938). It 
seems therefore that cxperiineiiial work in this particular direction offers 
little prospect of an imi)rovement in lead arsenat(‘ sprays. 

Attempts to discover effective iion-arsenical cover sprays for use in 
the codling ttioth programme have, on the other hand, met with a con¬ 
siderable amount of success. Tln^ insect could often be controlled by 
sprays which acted primarily against the egg stage, and in this connec¬ 
tion white oil emulsions assumed an ini])ortant role. Jn America, where 
conditions of infestation necessitate heavy and frequent‘spray applica¬ 
tions, white oil with a high viscosity (*aused foliage and fruit injury, but 
this defect could l)e largidy overcome by using oils with a lower viscosity 
and limiting the amount of oil in the spray mixture ( Driggers, 1937.). 
In a large-scale (‘X})erimeiit in New Jersey, white oil wavS applied to 
apj)le trees for a period of five years without injuring the trees (Driggers, 
1937). White oil has also been used in Australia for a number of years 
without injuring th<* foliage and fruit of most commercial varieties of 
apples. 

In recent yt‘ars much attention has been given to the question of 
(combination sprays for use against codling motli, and white oil has again 
taken a prominent part. Tlie well-known combination of lead arsenate 
and white oil has led to a definite improvement in control, but if the 
mixture is miiployed in cover sprays, particularly late cover sprays, a 
heavy arsenical residue remains on the fimil at harvest. A means of 
obviating this difficulty promised to become available when the value of 
nicotine as a constituent in codling moth sprays was discovered. 
Numerous experiments have sliown that certain nicotine compounds, 
when combined with white oil, art* s^itisfactory suhstituttvs for lead 
arsenate. 

A combination spray containing white oil and nicotine sulphate 
was reported as reliable and efficient (Driggers and Pepper, 1934; 
Harman and Moore, 1938), and proved more effective than one in which 
white oil was used alone (Harman and Moore, 1938; Hutson et al., 1938). 
The addition of nicotine sulphate to both lead arsenate and lead arsenate 
plus oil sprays has also led to a marked im])r()vement in control (Driggers 
and O'Neill, 1939). Nicotine compounds have, in American experiments, 
given good control when combined witli bentonite or bentonite sulphur, 
which ‘‘fix" the nicotine so that greater quantities of it are retained on 
the foliage, and remain active for a greater length of time than ordinary 
nicotine sulphate (Driggers, 1936). Mixtures of bentonite and nicotine 
sulphate prepared in the spray tank, i.e., tank-mixed, although giving 
good control of codling moth, cannot be used in practice because of a 
heavy and persistent residue which such sprays leave on the fruit 
(Hutson et aL 1938; Jarvis, 1937). The addition of an oil to the above 
mixture renders the residue less persistent and easier to remove; a satis¬ 
factory spray formula contained nicotine sulphate, bentonite sulphur. 
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Boya bean oil, and sodium lauryl sulphate (Steiner and Sazama, 1938). 
Steiner and Sazama’s experiments also indicated that the nicotine- 
bentonite mixture remained effective after heavy rain, and that the use 
of white oil-nicotine sulphate after earlier nicotine-bentonite sprays 
minimised the bentonite deposit without causing any loss in efficiency. 
A proprietary nicotine-bentonite mixture has received attention in a 
number of experiments In America. The material possesses larvicidal 
properties, and gives a degree of control which is comparable with that 
given by lead arsenate, it leaves only a sliglit, easily removable deposit 
on the fruit, and is more effective when combined with white oil or with 
white oil i)lus nicotine sulphate than when used alone (Harman and 
Moore, 1938). 

The combination si)rays which have bt*eu discussed are double- and 
triple-acting mixtures; each of the component s])ray materials acts 
jnainly against a different stage of the insect. Sometimes one of the 
components may act against more than one stage. Lead arsenate is 
a larvicide and acts as a stomach poison; wliite oil is primarily an 
ovicide; nicotine sulphate and bentonite-nicotine affect adult moths, eggs 
about to hatch, and newly-hatched larvas but Ibe latter spray is much 
the more (effective against newly-hatched larvae. 

Another important aspect of control is concerned with the correct 
timing of spray applications. For many years it has been recognised 
that distinct broods of codling moth occur during the season, that a 
peak or [)eaks of emei'gem^e and egg-laying activity occur during the 
active period of each brood, and that this activity is influenced in a 
marked degree by climalic conditions. Studies on the behaviour of the 
insect under different climatic influences have provided information 
which permits tin* adjustment of spray treatments to insect activity. 
Several methods of timkig sprays have been investigated in America and 
elsewhere. The emergence of adult moths in cages placed in apple 
orchards has supplied data on the length of the emergence period and 
the dates on which peaks occur (Bieberdorf, 1937). A second method 
requires Itu' use of the ‘^thermal constant^’ w^hich expresses the relation¬ 
ship existing between the rate of development of the insect and tempera¬ 
ture conditions (Ileadlee, 3931). Either of these tAvo methods when 
used alone appears to he unsatisfactory, and as a result of extended 
investigations in America a more refined method has been devised which 
combines (i.) the summation of effective degree days* of tem[)erature, 
(ii.) observations on the emergence of inoths in field cages, (iii.) the 
collection of moths caught in lure traps in commercial orchards 
(Ileadlee, 3936). The method is designed, primarily, to enable the date 
of maximum emergence of moths to be predicted. Australian experience 
has shown that effective control of codling moth can be achieved by 
timing sprays according to moth activity as indicated only by lure trap 
iTicords (Anon., 1938; Pescott and Miller, 1937). 

The relation of temperature to egg-laying activities of codling moth 
has been investigated by laley (1938) in America. A rise in tempera¬ 
ture causes an increase in the number of eggs deposited daily and 
abnormally rapid egg-laying shortens the life of the moths. Excessively 

total number of degree days for a given stage of development of an 
insect is arrived at by taking each day from the commencement to the termination 
of the stage, concerned, and !)y computing the number of degrees by which each 
day’s la^an temperature exceeds that of the threshold of development, and then 
number of degrees so obtained for the whole period under consideration. 
(Itnins, Becent Advances in Entomology.) 
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high tempciraturcs, 90 deg. F. and above, repress egg-laying, and may 
produce sterility in the eggs deposited. Heat waves, even of short 
duration, tend to prevent newly emerged moths from ever depositing 
eggs. Short periods of high teiriperature, however, may not have notice- 
aWe effects in the field. Low temperatures, on the other hand, retard 
prolong the life of the moth, and may cause intermittent 
egg-laying. The most favourable tem])erature, for oviposition, is about 
80 deg. F., at whieli the moth may deposit an average of nineteen eggs 
each day. Under favourable conditions a motli may deposit 146 eggs 
during its lifetime. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Codling moth research at Stanthorpe has now almost entirely 
achieved its immediate objects. The syjraying trials have indicated that 
lead arsenate can be ref)laced in cover sprays by other spray mixtures 
without loss of efficiency in the control programme, and that adult moth 
activity forms a reliable l)asis for the effective timing of cover sprays. 

Wiiilst it may still Ik* ])ossil)le to discover nevv spray materials which 
aic more toxic to codling moth larva* than those now available, better 
control of the insect can iimiuestionably be obtained in the Stanthorpe 
district by the thorough ai^idicatiori of existing sprays, i)rovided these 
arc properly timed. The tlieoretical basis for the timing of cover spray 
applications appears to be sound. If i*oiitinnoiis records are kept of the 
miTuber of mollis caught in lure traps, fluctuations in adult moth activity 
can bo determined. These records indicate flying aud egg-laying 
activities of tin* mollis, but are not u(*(*essarily records of emergence, 
for moth activity after (*mergenec may be m()diti(‘d by eliinatic conditions. 
Lure traps are sensitive to changes in moth activity brouglit about either 
by alterations in the population or by the («ceiiiTenc(* of unfavourable 
weather. A large catcli of moths is, in g(*noral, indicative of a heavy 
egg deposition. When the catches increase markedly to a maximum and 
then quickly decline to relativ(*ly low numbers a ‘^peak of activity” can 
be said to have occurred. If the date of the maximum catcli is taken as 
the starting yioint, it is possible, by making due allowance for the rale 
of dovelo])niont of the insect and for weather conditions, to ascertain 
the y>erio(l during which the greatest number of unhatched eggs will be 
present on the trees, ’'fhe time during whicli a spray could be most 
effectively applied is determined in this way. 

Experimental evidence gives considerable siqiport to these 
theoretical considerations. It has shown 1ha1—(i.) defhiite peaks of 
activity occur; (ii.) moth activity is influenced by weather conditions, 
and this is an important factor in det(*rmiiiing appropriate spraying 
dates; (iii.) lure tra])s are sensitive to changes in activity; (]\.^ o^’chard 
sprays applied strictly in accordance with lure trap records are at least 
as effective as sprays applied every three weeks, and probably more 
effective. Direct evidence that a large trai) collection of motlus is corre¬ 
lated with an erusuing heavy egg deposition is not available, but the 
indirect evidence is substantial and is supported by tlie good control 
obtained in orchards where the timing yirinciple is ayiplied. 

The interpretation of • lure trap records is not always straight¬ 
forward, because moth activity is greatly influenced by weather and to 
a less extent by other variable factors. The liming of s]>rays by moth 
activity cannot be carried out with mathematical accuracy, and, there¬ 
fore, the best time to spray must sometimes be determined by experience 
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of moth bdiaviour and the conditions under which a spray is require^ 
but a precise knowledge of moth activity and weather conditions is 
indispensable to the success of the method. In practice, two difficulties 
may arise. In the first place, it may sometimes be doubtful whethp the 
number of moths trapped at a peak of activity has been sufficiently 
high to justify a spray application. Under such conditions, the decision 
to spray or not to spray must re^ largely on experience, in past experi¬ 
mental work, cover sprays have usually been applied when the catch at 
a peak averaged at least one moth per trap. This standard is, of course, 
purely arbitrary and subject to change as the result of further experi¬ 
ence, or of experimental work bearing on this point. The second difficulty 
arises from the fact that a rather long period of relative inactivity 
usually occurs between November and January, i.e., between spring and 
summer brood activity. During this time, which is of six to eight weeks ’ 
duration, the moth population is low and slightly fluctuating, though 
seldom rising at any one time to numbers which call for a spray. 
According to the lures, a spray might not appear to be required. How¬ 
ever, during a period such as this, the cumulative effects of slight moth 
activity may damage more fruit than is desirable should at least one 
precautionary spray not be applied. 

The replacement of lead arsenate in cover sprays by other spray 
materials is partly necessitated by the exlent of the foliage scorch which 
develops on apple trees sprayed with lead arsenate. From the experi¬ 
mental evidence there can be little doubt that the widespread leaf sciorch 
noted in recent years is directly attributable to lead arsenate sprays, 
though it may at times be confused with and accentuated by scorch 
arising from mineral deficiencies in the soil. The injury causes a 
considerable reduction in the effective leaf area on the tree, and this 
must lead to loss of vigour and interference with fruiting capacity. 
The use of white oil in cover sprays, with or without nicotine sulphate, 
has greatly reduced the amount of scorch in all experimental plots in 
recent years and has maintained control of the pest. 

The fact that a spray mixture containing \ gallon of white oil, 
1 pint of nicotine sulphate, and 80 gallons of water has controlled the 
insect in experimental plots, indicates that the cost of the cover spray 
can be kept within reasonable bounds. Although this spray is effective 
against codling moth, it is not likely to control scale insects and red 
mites satisfactorily, and, therefore, if these latter pests require attention 
the amount of oil in the mixture should be increased in one or more of 
the codling moth sprays. 

Although the application of efficient sprays at appropriate times is 
the main factor in tlie control of codling moth, there are other factors 
of considerable importance. First among these is the method of appli¬ 
cation of the sprays. There is very often a tendency on the part of 
growers to use too little sj)ray material on each tree, or to make the 
application too hurriedly, and consequently the fruit and foliage on 
which the eggs are deposited are not adequately covered by the spray. 
Obviously, no spray can be fully effective unless all parts of the tree 
are completely covered; the inside of the tree must, therefore, be spofty^ 
as thoroughly as the outside. The efficient application of sprays to trees 
in foliage can best be obtained by the use of a nozzle and a spray pump 
pressure which will give a rather coarse driving spray. Another 
important factor in codling moth control is orchard hygiwe which is 
je^eamed with tree banding and measures aimed at the destruction of 
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larvfiB in fruit cases and packing sheds. Supplementary measures such 
as these play an important part in preventing the building up of a large 
moth population, and they must, therefore, be regarded as an essential 
part of the codling moth control programme. 

SPRAY BECOBIMENDATIONS. 

Substitutes for lead arsenate in cover sprays can now be used with 
confidence, since, under Stanthorj)e conditions, several of the non- 
arsenieal sprays tested will control codling moth at least as well as, and 
in some cases better than, lead arsenate. The correct application of the 
most efficient of these sprays implies accurate timing now that extensive 
observations have shown that cover sprays applied according to moth 
activity are more advantageous than the application of the same sprays 
on any other basis. 

The following recommendations can therefore * be made. The 
quantities of >spray materials given are to be mixed with 80 gallons of 
water:— 

Calyjr spray —Lead arsenate, 2| lb. powder (or 5 lb. paste), plus 

i gallon of white oil as a spreader. 

This spray must be ai)i)lied before the calyces of the blossoms have 
closed, as it is primarily designed to cover the walls of the calyx cup 
with poison and thus to prevent larvie from gaining entrance to the 
fruit at this point. 

Cover sprays — 

(1) White oil, IJj gallons, plus nicotine sulphate, 1 pint, or 

(2) White oil, [ gallon, plus nicotine sulphate, 1 pint, or 

(3) White oil, 1^ gallons. 

Of the three alternative (*over sprays, the first is the most expensive, 
but it gives more effective control of codling moth than the other sprays 
tested, and is also of definite value in checking woolly aphis, red mites, 
apple leat'hoppers, and various scale insects. The second spray is less 
expensive and is as effective as lead arsenate against codling moth, but 
will not give as good control of other insects as the first spray. The 
third mixture is as effective as lead arsenate in suppressing codling 
moth and will also act against red mites and scale insects. 

The desirability of timing cover sprays has already been emphasised. 
Growers who wish to observe codling moth activity in their own orchards 
and thereby time cover sprays with the greatest accTiracy would find 
that the maintenance of fifteen or twenty lure traps in two acres of 
apple trees consumes very little time and is very simply carried out. 
Provided that conditions are favourable for egg-laying when a peak of 
activity occurs, cover sprays should he applied not earlier than the fifth 
and seldom later than the twelfth day after the recorded peak. Any 
difficulties experienced in interpreting records obtained from lure traps 
should be referred to officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock at Stanthorpe, where general information concerning moth activity 
and appropriate dates for applying cover sprays will also be available. 

SUMMARY. 

Codling moth investigations were continued at Stanthorpe in 
1938-39, and aimed primarily at testing white oil and nicotine sulphate 
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in cover sprays, at detormjning the value of timing cover sprays accord¬ 
ing to the abundance of adult moths, and at examining the possibility 
of timing sprays on a district-wide basis. 

In a replicated factorial orchard experiment, six spray mixtures 
were compared under three different timing schedules. The results 
showed that white oil’ alone, gallons-80 gallons, and three combina¬ 
tions of white oil and nieoline sulphate, namely, (i.) 1 gallon-^ pint 
-80 gallons, (ii.) j gallon-^ pint-80 gallons, and (iii.) i gallon 
-1 pint-80 gallons, gave as effective conlrol as load arsenate plus 
spreader, A fourth combination, I J gallons-1 pint-80 gallons, gave 
better control than any of the other treat mCnts. The results, generally, 
supported previous observations and demonstrated that white oil and 
white oil-nicotine sulphate combinations are saf(» substitutes for lead 
arsenate in cover sprays. The non-ars("uieal cover sprays greatl.v 
reduced foliage injury and left no objectional residues on the fruit. 

Sprays timed according to molli al>uiidance as indicated by lure 
traj)s tended to give bettiM* control than those applied every three weeks, 
thoiigli the diffVrerj(*e was not statistically signiffeant. Sj)rays a})plied 
every five weeks gave poor control. Four of the six tliree-W(*ek si)rays 
fell due shortly after ])eaks of moth activits', and would therefore be as 
efficient as those tinu'd by lure tra})s. Tlierr can little doubt tliat liad 
spray dates in these timing schedules h(*en moi*t‘ widely divergent, lurt^ 
trap timed Ki)rays wwld have shown up to gT*('at(‘r advantage. 

Tests of various spray mixtures against codling moth eggs showed 
that w^hite oil is an (‘xeellont ovicide, hnt nicotine sulphate, lime-sul))hur 
plus nicotine sulphate'. ])otash soa)), and other iuat('rials are far from 
efficient for this pur])osc. 

Studies of moth behaviour in the field ('onlirmed the previous 
observation that well-dtMined peaks of activity, which are associated will) 
moth abundance', oeeiir vlurijig the season. Si)ray appli<*ations <'an 
therefore be timed according to insc'ct activity, thus avoiding the 
unnecessary a})i)lieation of s])rays and onal>liiig t))e intensification of 
spray measures wdieriever required. Jt is sliovvn that dates of spray 
ap})lications in one year do not necessarily beai’ any relation to those in 
any other year. 

These studies further showed lliat majo»' ])eHks of moth abundance 
develop simultaneously in all parts of the distriel, but in some localities 
the moths were suff1<dently abundant in between the major spring and 
summer peaks to warrant the application of precautionary sprays. 
Temperature changes tended to occur simullaneously throughout the 
district, but some centres were consistently w'armer than others. It is 
concluded from this work that a district-wide advisory service on the 
timing of codling moth sprays is practic^ahle, but would need to be 
based on observations made at several localities in the district. 

Studies on ins^'ctary-reared moths siioplied data on the rate of 
development of the different stages of the ins('et at Htanthorpe. 

A review of some recent literature indicates the trend of codling 
moth work elsewhere, and in general shows that the principal insecti¬ 
cides employed in the (iontrol of this insect are lead arsenate, white oil, 
nicotine sulphate, and nicotine-bentonite preparations. 

Spray Teeommendations are pven, and if the sprays are well timed 
iand thoroughly applied they will give satisfactory control of the insect. 
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Producer Gas Units. 

(Supplied iy the Sub-Department of Forestry, Queensland.) 

^HB Commonwealth Government has recently examined a number of 

producers with a view to recommending certain types to the 
public. 

In making their recommendations, the Commonwealth .advisors 
approved only those units manufactured by firms of known experience 
and efficiency. It is quite possible that other lower-priced units may 
have satisfactory efficiency. Such manufacturers have been invited to 
submit their units for official test. Upon satisfactory completion of 
such tests by Government teclmicians, their names will be added to the 
approved list. 

The manufacturers in the various States whose units have been 
approved are given in the list below:— 

£ .V. d. 

(1) Powell Gas Producer Ltd. .. 62 10 0, f.o.b. Sydney, plus £10 fitting. 

(2) Crewe (\\. Aust.) .. .. 58 16 0, plus £5 17s. 9d. fitting. 

(5) Malcoin Moore (Vic., Tus.) 73 0 0, plus fitting. 

(4) Wishart and Co. (Vic.) .. 85 6 3, plus £4 lOs. Cd. fitting. 

(5) Fleet Forge (8.A.) .. .. 67 12 5, plus £14 148. fitting. 

(6) Carbo-Gen Gas Co. (JST.S.W.) 60 4 9, plus £3 lOs. fitting. 

Prices f^hown are for a limited number of units suitable for trucks 
with engines of 30 h.p. R.A.C. rating. Most of the lirms also manufac¬ 
ture units suitable for tractors and ears, but the prices for these 
variations would have to be determined by enquiry to the firms 
concerned. 

Of the above firms, Messrs. Powell, Messrs. Wishart, and Messrs. 
Fleet Forge have Queensland agents—01ym])ian Auto Services, Adelaide 
street, Brisbane; Buzacotts Ltd., Petrie Bight, Brisbane*; Eagers Pty. 
Ltd., Adelaide street, Brisbane, respectively. 

Other Queensland manufacturers whoso units are now available 
include:— 

(1) W. Telford, care of Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd., 
King street, Warwick (Telford Producer). 

(2) Campbell Bros., Bowen Hills (GohimPoulonc Producer). 

(3) S. F. Manfred, 732 Ann street, Brisbane (Sholdon-Beddie Producer). 

(4) Pollards Ltd., corner Margaret and Albert streets, Brisbane (National 
Emergency Producer). 

Neither the Commonwealth nor any of the State Dei)artment8 has 
prepared plans and specifications for an approved type of producer. 
There are available to the public plans and specifications of several types 
of producers, but these have not been examined closely by any Govern¬ 
ment Departments. The public are warned that they should ea^rciise 
eaution before proceeding to manufacture and instal such units. 

With any of the approved xmits it will be found that the charcoal 
cmj^sumption will he such that 13 to 16 lb. of charcoal will be approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to 1 gallon of petrol. 
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THRIFT IS THE ARTIFICER OF FORTUNE 

Thrift if lust taviti^, not alono by tha accumulation of monoy but by fho wito 
Sliding of it, and saving is just commonsense. The maiority of incomes are modest, 
so the majority of people must plan either for unusually heavy purchases or for the 
eventual establishment of a competence* The majority of people obviously realise 
this and use the best, most practical system of all, the Savings Bank Account. 

It costs nothing, holds your money safe while paying interest, and releases it 
to you whenever and wherever you may reguire it. 

(GUARANTEED BY THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT) 


Head Your Herd with a Jersey 

Bull from a Registered Herd ^ ^ 

in Queensland / 

Do it for these solid reasons. Jerseys lead f 

for economy of production. Jerseys lead in I / \1 . r I 

butter-fat production for each 1 ,000 lb. of I X \ ' I 

live weight. Jerseys lead In butter-fat I ^ 1 

production from the smallest amount of 1 lilllllBllllW \ 1 

feed. The booklet "The Jersey Breed" is \ / 

available to Jersey enthusiasts on application % \ / 

Jersey Cattle Society of Queensland X 

NEW ZEALAND CHAMBERS, BRISBANE \. 

W. W. MALLET, PmUent G. T. Nuttall, Secretary 


“ROSELEA” MERINO STUD 

WINNER GPvAND CHAMPION KAM, KOMA 1939. 

P«vams for Sale 

The Progeny of Champions 

T. HACKER, “ ROSELEA” 

MUCKA DIUUA, QLD. 



i 

1 

"CRAIGIELEA" Merino Stud 

Craigielea Is the only original Merino Stud founded in the Maranoa District. In 1938, 
this Stud secured the Grand pampien Fleece for Queensland. For 1939, at Romal 
all Champions in Wool Section for Fine, Medium, and Strong Grand ChamDloii 
Flaaca of Show. Mifcholh 1939, Grand fchampion ' Ram; GranJ ChamploS pTeeS 
Charievtile, 1939. Second Prixe Ram; Grand cfiampion Fleece: 

SELECTED RAMS FOR SALE 

PARTICULARS— 

CRAIGIELEA, MUCKADILU, QUEENSLAND 

PROPRIETOR: D. GRIEVE 
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CHARCOAL. 

(a) Market. 

The i)rest*iJt luarkel is not (^xti^iisivo. Apart from blacksmiths, 
t'oundries, and poultry farnicrb, th(‘ ooly logular demand comes from 
small power houses, or from tirms nMjuiring powMU* to drive machinery 
—butter faelnrios, joinery works, &(\ On account of its relatively large 
bulk, it is not profitable to transport charcoal any distance (e.g., 50 
miles), so that, in any area, the charcoal demand w’ould be governed 
largely by local conditions. 

There is a gn^at deal of interest at the moment in charcoal as a 
possible substitute for petrol in trm*ks, cars, and tractors. In Western 
Australia there are over 700 units in opei*a1ion, but in Queensland there 
would be ]>robabIy not more than 100. 

(b) Timbers Suitable for Charcoal. 

W<* have manufaelured charcoal from twenty-six different species, 
and iiav<^ found that most species f)i‘ 0 <iuce satisfactory charcoals, but 
that thei*e is a consid(‘i*able variation in density, lu^avy woods producing 
denser (^liarc'oals, whieli are generally more aece])ta1)le because more fuel 
is availabh* for the volume oeeiipied. Tliere are a fcAV s})ecies wdiich 
have not given .satisfactory r(*snlts in j)ortable ])roducers, liowever, and 
it is I’ceomincmdcd tlial those intending to burn charcoal advise us of 
the species ])roposed, so that \ve may aclvise as to the most satisfactory" 
types. Unless the Iniryiing ojyeration is ])roperly carried out the product 
from even tin* best timlMO* may be unsatisfaeto?*y. 

(c) Manufacture of Charcoal. 

(i.) Perhaps the sim])lest method is to use a pit. Several ])it 
methods are used, and a simple scheme whi<di w'ill givt^ satisfactory 
charcoal is outlined here. 

A pit, roughly 11 ft. deep by A ft. wid(‘ by 15 ft. long, is dug in 
suitable soil, allowing a little batter on Ihc walls if desired. In the 
bottom are laid twigs and branches to a depth of 12 in. This is 
thonmghly ignited and then the main billets, up to 8 and 10 in. in 
dianuder, are thrown in carefully lengtliwise until the pit is filled to a 
height of 2 ft. to d ft. above groinnl level. Aft(*r several liours the pit 
should have burnt down level with the ground line. At tliis stage, 
billets should again be piled on, again to a height of 2 ft. to 3 ft. above 
the ground line. As this pile burns, holes which burn out are filled with 
small timber until the pile again burns to the ground lino, then the pit 
is completely sealed with sheet iron and earth, and every effort made 
to prevent air from getting into the ]ut. Wherever smoke is seen coming 
through the seal, further earth sliouht he shovelled on. In ojyerating 
these pits, dry limber burns more (jnickly, and is easi(‘r to liaudle than 
wet. 

After about forty-eight to seventy-two hours, the pit may be o])ened 
and the charcoal bagged, hut careful watch must he kei)t to detect any 
hot spots from which a fire might ultimately generate,^ If a hot spot is 
detected, the charcoal should be moved carefully with a shovel and 
quenched. If the charcoal is still too hot and tends to fire in several 
places, then the pit must be sealed again to alUnv further cooling. 

Prom such a pit about tw^enty to Ihirty bags of charcoal—i.e., about 
10 to 15 cwt.—are obtained. The ehhd’ disadvantage of the pit method 
is that portion of the charcoal so produced is likely to be contaminated 
with earthy matter. 
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Many burners line the pits with iron to prevent this contamination, 
but where suitable lining material is not available, then the “floating” 
method should be quite satisfactory to remove dirt from all doubtful 
bags. It has been found that “floating” cold charcoal on water 
separates all the earthy matter, and adhering moisture can be dried 
from the charcoal by spreading out and exposing to the air for a few 
hours. 

(ii.) Charcoal may also be made in portabh* retorts. Such retorts, 
cost between £;10 and £100, depending on the design and size. Such 
retorts produce charcoal free from dirt and are much favoured where 
a clean charcoal is desired. However, unless a number of retorts are 
operated simultaneously the cost of operation is unprofitable. 

(d) Price, 

Price paid by consumer varies considerably. In country districts, 
relatively good quality lump charcoal can be bought for about Is. 6d. 
per bag (of about 55 lb. each), i.e., 60s. per ton. 

If the charcoal is screened and graded the price may be twice as. 
miieh. 

City prices would show an increase of 20 per cent, or more; at t he 
moment, charcoal of fairly good quality is being retailed at Is. 6d. per 
bag. 

(e) General. 

Charcoal for [)ortable generators should be entirely free from any 
earth and sand contamination, sliould be well burnt,* i.e., completely 
carbonised so that tarry substances will not tend to reach the engine, 
and free of dust. 

It is also important that the wood used has com[)aratively low ash 
content—a timber with a silicon ash is unsatisfactory. 

The size of charcoal used is largely dependent upon the ty})e of 
producer used, and various makers have different reeommendatioiis. In 
general, smalt charcoal gives greater flexibility. 

CONSUMPTION OP CHARCOAL, OIL, AND KEROSENE IN 

TRACTORS. 

The most autlientie record of fuel consumption on farm tractors is 
that of Mr. B. C. Powell, Agricultural Instructor of the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, reported in the September, 1939, 
is,sue of New South Wales Agricultural Gazette. 

The records of fifteen owners of producer gas plants are given A 
summary of these records is given below:— 


Conditions of WorklnR. 

Average Fuel and Oil Consumption per 
Ton-hour Pay. 

Producer Gas. 

Kerosene. 

Charcoal. . 

Lubricating 1 
on. 

Kerosene. 

Lubricating 

qji. 

Pull load . 

Li^t kiod . 

Bags. 

5 

4 

1 7 

1 7 

Gallons. 

20 

18 

Bs d. 

4 0 

4 0 
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The range of oil hours with producer gas varied from 60 to 200 
hours, while with kerosene the oil life was from thirty to sixty hours, 
but the figures of 100 and 40 have been taken as the average oil life for 
producer gas and kerosene respectively. 

A table showing the estimated schedule of cost of operating tractors 
has been compiled by this Department. From this table, costs for any 
individual case can be readily interpolated. 


Schedule or Costs or Gas Peoducek Operation on Tkactobs. 


Item. 


W Charcoal — 

Fixed cost, aiid redemption 

on plant, and fixing for life of 
five yearn on capital cost of £125 
]MainU'uaiK*o of generator scrubbers, ! 

&(•„ 4 hour per day .. . ; 

Charc'oal fuel, 4 bags per tlay (light 
load)— 

At Is. ad. 

At 2s. . . .. . . . . ' 

Liibrieating oil cost Is. 7d. per day 
(life 100 hours), 3 gallons per fill 
Petrol gallon j)er daj’) 

i 

I'otal cost per \\eek . ) | 


With KeronciK - 

Kerosene, 18 gallons pcT hour, at 
Is. 3d. . , 

Lubricating t)il, 4s. 4d. per da.\ (40 
hour hie 3 gallons per fill) . j 

Total. I 


Savings jK»r week using charcoal 


Cost per Week, According to Number of Days 
Wt)rked per Week Each of Ten Hours. 


2 3 4 
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1 

0 
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0 

90 

0 

4 

4 

8 

8 

13 

0 

17 

4 

26 

10 

53 

8 

80 

6 

117 

4 

8 

5 

26 

8 

1 

44 

11 

73 

2 

5 

5 

20 

8 

35 

11 

61 

2 


Similar analysis with regard to road vehicles is a little more difficult, 
inasmuch as pay load is reduced and operating conditions vary vastly. 
As a rough guide, however, it ma)' be taken that a ilO-ewt. truck 
operating on reasonably long hauls—not less than 20 miles—would have 
to cover a minimum of 200 miles per week before real savings were 
effected. 

The above analyses are based solely on economic factors. In the 
event of liquid fuel rationing or shortage, the advantages of charcoal 
as a fuel would be increased—in fact, the use of producer gas would 
probably become essential for national welfare. 
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Termites or “White Ants.” 

By J. H. BTJZACIOTT.* 

'T'HE small insects commonly known to farmers as “white ants’^ 
^ prove destni(‘.tive at times both to sugrar cane and to farm buildings. 
The term “white ant,’’ however, is a distinct misnomer, for although 
these insects, or termites to give them their correct name, are social in 
habit, they arc not ants and are entirely different from true ants, both 
in their behaviour and their biology. 

Termites may be classified in two main groups—viz., wood-dwelling 
species and earth-dwelling species. The first group may be fuilber 
divided into drywood forms and dampwood forms, whereas the main 
bulk of the second group is made up of subterranean termites. It is 
this last group which contains the various species of ehief interest to 
the farmer. 

Subterranean termites have theij* ju'sLs in the ground and may or 
may not build a surface mound. Some of the species which attack cane 
have mounds of a disliiielive type which may be readily recognised, 
whereas others, notably the Giant termik [Mastotermes Darwininim), 
build no mound and their nests are corres|)on(iingly dilTieult to locate. 

The [)rincipal food of teF*mit(*s is e(‘llulose in some form or other, 
and this is obtained by the insects from timber, trees, sugar eaue, and 
other sul)stanees of which the ehief const it uent is cellulose. In search of 
food materials the termites wdll travel a eousid(iral)le distane(* from their 
nests through si)eeially eoiistrueted tunnels, for, with the exeei>tion of 
winged individuals during the swarming period, the other castes are 
light-shunning. It lias been ree.orded that some species will travid several 
hundred yards from the nest and still maintain communication with it. 

Most species of termites require to live in an atmosphere practically 
saturated with water vapour. In tlie coastal areas of tropical and 
sub-tropical Queensland this condition is easily realisable in the soil 
and, generally speaking, moisture could not be regarded as a limiting 
factor in the disiribution of spee/u^s which affect cane. The most 
destructive species to sugar cane, however, the giant termite, is exceed¬ 
ingly restricted in range through the sugar belt as it only attacks cane 
in a comparatively small area in the Burdekin district. The particular 
coastal area frequented by Mastolcrmes occurs in the driest portion of 
the tropical coast and it is probable that this pest requires either specific 
conditions of rainfall or soil temperature for its survival. 

The giant termite not only destroys the older mature sticks standing 
in the field, but it also eats into the newly planted sett underground and 
destroys the young shoots before they have time to become established. 
One feature of its attack on standing cane is the fact that the presence 
of the insect is not apparent until the cane is destroyed as Mastotermes 
eats the cane from the ground upward leaving a complete shel^^ and 
it is not until the termites reach and destroy the growing point that 
the cane shows distress. The presence of this termite in standing cane 
is manifest by the appearance of “dead hearts” similar to those caused 
by the moth borer. 

* lu The Cane Growers * Quarterly Bulletin for April, 1940. 
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Generally speaking, Mastotermes causes its most severe damage 
during dry seasons, for the insect probably visits cane more freely under 
these conditions in order to use it as an easy source of maintaining the 
necessary moisture content in the nests. It has been found by some 
farmers that frequent watering of affected patches will result in a 
cessation of damage. 

A general method of control is to clean up, as far as possible, all 
fallen and useless timber in the neighboiirliood of the farm and to pay 
particular attention to the poisoning of fence ])Osts. When infested 
timber or fene(^ posts an^ reasonably dry, by far the best way to destroy 
the termites is to blow l^aris green powder with a dust blower through 
a small hole made into the tunnels in whieh the iuseets are operating, 
and sealing the hole with mud after the operation. The value of this 
poison lies in the faet that the insects traverse treated tunneds and 
become ('overed with tin* I’aris gre(*n dust. By the process of grooming 
one another, granules of the poison are distributed among others of the 
colony and widespread death results. Thus the treatment of a fence post 
may result in the destrneton not only of the termites w’itliin the post, but 
also of numbers in the main nest whieh may be situated a considerable 
distance away. If the hole be not sealed after treatrmmt the termites 
will cease to use the treated tunnel, thus rendering useless the effort 
made to destroy the pest. 

Paris gretm used as above is also particularly suital)le for the 
destruction of termites in farm buildings. Naturally in ii(*w buildings 
it is better to use concrete foundations or i)()sts and timber impregnated 
with a rep(‘llent siK'h as creosote in order to ])r(W'ent the entry of the 
pe'sts ill the first pla(*e. 

Several other speeies of termites besides Masfi^rrtncs Darwini(msis 
attack sugar canc* )mt it is only on rare 0 (*easions that they destroy 
standing cane. .More freijuently they confine their attentions to stools 
or setts, and in the latter case, are the cause of ])oor strikes. Usually 
infestation from these sp(‘cies residts from wood de))ris in the canefield, 
or from infested fence posts and timber near by. Fre(juently in the 
region of a damag(‘d sett the remains of an old stnin]) may be located 
under the ground. Sneh debris should rcanoved and destroyed, like¬ 
wise any extraneous timber adjoining eanetields. Fence .should 

bo examined carefully and Avhere evidence of the attack is noticed they 
should be treated with Paris green as indicated above for Mastotermes. 

In regions where ttnauite damage is ]')reval(mt, steel or concrete 
fence posts are worthy of consideration by lb(‘ farmer, i'ai-is green is 
also the most efficient poison for the treatment of small s])eeies of 
termites in farm bnilding-s. This should be ns(‘d in a manner similar 
to that described previously, care ahvays being taktm to see tliat the 
tunnels are adequately sealed after the treatment wdth the poison. 

Care should be taken in the nsi^ of Paris green as it is a deadly 
poison and should be kept out of reach of (‘hildron and animals. 



The Fat Lamb Scheme. 

,1AS. CAREW^ Senior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

Following is a snimnary of lamb sales during the sc^asou 1989-40:— 

TN all, 5,934 lambs came under review in making out the respective 
•** averages. DorsetHoni and Border Leicester crosses were among 
the greatest number of sales. The rise and fall of values at the respec¬ 
tive sales has a big influence over the average for the respective breed, 
as, for instance, the Romney Marsh cross which was only included in 
one sale which happened to be on a good market. 


Ijambs from Horder Leicester rams included in sixteen 
sales— 

From merino ewes—1,057 lambs averaged .. .. 0 16 9 

From Corriedale ewes—77 lambs averaged .. .. 10 0 

From Romney.March cross—66 lambs averaged .. 0 18 3 

From Border Leicester cross—175 lambs averaged . . 0 18 6 

From crossbred cross—54 lambs averaged .. . . 0 19 0 

Froir^ comeback cross—417 lambs averaged .. .. 0 17 0 

Fronl all ewes cross—1,846 lambs averaged .. ., 0 17 5 

Lambs if rom Southdown rams included in ten sales— 

FroiAmerino ewes—206 lambs averaged .. 0 16 8 

From®order Leicester cross ewes—126 lambs avtiraged (T 18 11 
From Ifcpmney Marsh cross ewes—66 lambs averaged ,. 0 18 3- 

Prom «ossbred ewes—71 lambs averaged .. 0 18 11 

Prom Aneback ewes—55 iambs averaged .. 0 17 3 

Prom afl ewes—524 lambs averaged .. .. .. 0 17 10 
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Lambs from Dorset Horn rams included in twenty-nine 
sales— 


From merino ewes—1,548 lambs averaged 

0 

17 

2 

From Border Leicester cross ewes—514 lambs averaged 

0 

18 

4 

From crossbred ewes—^318 lambs averaged 

0 

17 

6 

Prom English Leicester cross ewes—622 lambs averaged 

0 

16 

6 

From comeback ewes—73 lambs averaged 

1 

0 

4 

From all ewes—3,075 Iambs averaged .. 

0 

17 

4 

Lambs from Gorriedale rams included in four sales— 




From merino ewc^s—70 lambs av(‘raged .. 

0 

13 

10 

From erossbred ewes—82 lambs averaged 

0 

17 

6 

From all ewc^s—152 lambs averaged 

0 

16 

0 

I jambs from Romney Mai*sh rams in one sale— 




From merino owes—258 lambs averaged 

0 

18 

3 

From comebaek ewes—79 lambs averaged 

1 

1 

3 

From all ewes - 337 lambs averaged 

0 

19 

0 


All lambs over the season averaged 17s. 5d. 


The outsUinding feature of the season s sales was the advantage and 
iinportaiK^e of the crossbred ewe, no matter what breed or ram was in use. 


CLASSING THE EWE FLOCK. 

Many grazing properties in QutTusland are now stocked well uj) to 
their carrying capacity, and, with the coming crop of lambs to be 
provided for, some reduction in numbers may bo necessary. It is better 
to own a flock of good ewes than a flock containing a mixture of good and 
bad stock. Besides being more protitable, it should give the owner far 
more satisfaction to have a flock as near as possible to uniformity in type 
and which will cut a heavy fleece of good quality wool. 

On most large holdings, classing the ewe flock forms part of the 
station routine, and there is no reason why smaller flocks should not be 
classed in the same way. 

Just before shearing is the most suitable time to do the classing and, 
usually, the flock can be classed in three groups to advantage. The tops 
should consist of all the large-framed deep-bodied ewes carrying a 
covering of even type, well grown, and showing the character and colour 
typical of the breed. Ewes selected for the main flock should he as free 
from fault as possible, but need not be so even or up to the standard of 
the tops. The third class will be the culls, including light cutters, ewes 
producing inferior wools in quality or colour, and ewes rejected for 
defective frames, weak constitution, oi objectionable folds or wrinkles. 
The rams to be mated with them should b(* elassed in the same way, the 
best being selected for the top line. All culled ewes should be fattened, 
and sold as soon as possible; likewise those east for age. ^ 
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PREPARATION FOR SHEARING. 

Before the shearing season starts, graziers would be well advised to- 
give that necessary attention to the shed, plant, and yards. 

Starting is often delayed, because everything has been left to the 
last minute. The shed itself should be clean, and all pen gates and 
hinges seen to to ensure convenient working. Grating floors, also, should 
be attended to where necessary. 

The down shoots should be carefully repaired, if necessary, thus 
ensuring that shorn sheep are not ripped by outjutting nails, splinters, 
or other projections. Counting-out pens nearly always need repairing. 
The branding race and the gates at both ends should be in good working 
order. 

Inside the shed, machinery should be overhauled, belts examined, 
handpieces attended to, and oil cans ready. 

The wool bins may need a nail or two, new rungs may be required 
in the wool-rolling, piece-picking, and classing tables. 

The wool press should be overhauled thoroughly and the ropes 
examined, for if new ropes are necessaiy, rigging them is a long job. 

Have wool pucks i)la(*ed conveniently iieai* th(‘ press, and all tools 
used in ])ressing in their places. Sioiles should be tested and every other 
detail attended to. If tliis work is neglected until the eounneneeTnent of 
shearing, delays and frayed tempers are iinwitablo. 


A MAINTENANCE RATION. 

All livestock ratioiTs an‘ divisible, into two [)a)‘ts - the part used for 
maintaining tlK‘ body in a healthy eondition and the part us(‘(l for 
production, wiu’ther it be for hair, wool, fat, meat, milk, or X)rogeny. 
Under severe winter or drought conditions th(‘ livestock owner is more 
concerned witli a maintenance standard of feeding, and it becomes 
important to know where economies may most effectively be introduced. 

A short (consideration of an animars reactions to starvation will 
supply the answer. 'IVike the dairy cow in full hndation : tii(‘ lirst (hdeiKH' 
which nature attempts is a conservation of material and the milk yield 
falls rapidly. Snpplitis to the body covering are rostrieted, and a dull, 
shaggy, Justrel(‘.ss (‘oat develops. The ])ody resinwes of fat are called on 
and the animal })(‘e<)mes thinner. Horns and hooves become britth*. As 
starvation advances, sorn(‘ encroachment is made on the last defences— 
the muscles and vita! organs. At this stage, the animal w^cakens rapidly 
and eollapse followed by death result.s. It is, therefore, clear that the 
last defem-es of llie body—i.e., the muscles and vital organs—must be 
protected. For this purpose, the animal must he supplied with X)rotein. 
In other words, drought feeding sliould (?entre round protein-rich foods. 
Where the stock are close to the sour(*o of such foods, the relative merits 
of each should determine which is to be fed, but on distant prow.rties 
where freight (diarges are high it becomes important to buy the most, 
concentrated and most digestible preparations. 

t 

Producers often remark that nature gave the sheep a commodious 
intestinal tract which must be filled, and they usually buy roughage of 
only moderate^ protein content. The argument is fallacious when the 
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(luestioD is one of maintenam^e for limited periods only. It is surprisinjt^ 
how well sh(‘ep ean keep their condition on as little as 2 oz. of cotton seed 
nieal and 4 oz. of maize daily. 

The mineral re(iuirenient8 of stock should be provided for, but tlu* 
excessive quantity of salt in many lic'ks is uiin(M*essary. Animals are 
capable of retaining enough salt for normal body functions from a very 
restricted intake, but lime and phosphate ar(^ cnntinnously excreU'd and 
must be supplied in greater quantities. More than ‘K) per cent, of salt 
in a lick is rarely necessary, and in most cases it could well be less, 
liime and phosphate are supplied in a number of forms, but on current 
])riees well-prepared sterilized bone meal containing about 20 per cent. 
I)r()tein is, ap])arently, the )>est. 


WATER ON THE GRAZING FARM. 

It is not every grazing farmer wlif) is fortunate enough to have 
surface wat(‘r on his property. Conse((ucntl.y, provision lias to be made 
for water sujiply by bore, drain delving, w(‘ll-sinkiiig, or tank-making. 

Much momw may ho wasted in attempted jirovision of surface water, 
it is a common experience to sen* as many as lhrt*e or four tanks, ranging 
in capacity from 1,()0() up to 1,500 (nibic yards on a single propcnly. 
These* earth tanks provide water in good seasons, but may be (juite empty 
when vatcr is most wanted in a dry tiin<‘. If the whole of the money 
invested in '*pot holes” had been exjiended on one lai'ge tank, the supjdy 
would [irobably be adequate and perimineiit, more or h‘ss. 

A mistake is ofl<‘ii made by fencing a jiaddock and then trying to 
wat(*r it ade({uat(*ly. If first a large tank is excavated at a central site, 
and country tlum subdivided for convenient watering, money would Ix' 
saved, se(*U]*ity obtained, and valin* added to the pi'operlA. 


CONCENTRATES AND LICKS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 

IN WINTER. 

Stock li(*ks are necessary in many districts tluoughout the year. 
However, licks plus dry grazing will liot be sullieimit to maintain stock 
in reasonable condition, because the jiiwdcdn j>resen1 in sneh a eombina- 
tion is not sufficient. 

The provision of a protein concentrate is essential if I'ondition and 
production are to be maintained. The aetual form in which tlie con(?en- 
trate is to be fed will be largely a matter of eonvenience ami cost. 

Most farmers are acquainted with liie eommeridal protein concen¬ 
trates, e.g., linseed meal, cotton seed meal, eoi'omit oil (‘ake. blood meal, 
and the various nut cakes commonly used for drought lVt‘ding of sheep. 
Advice on the use of these may be obtainetl from th(* Department of 
Agrirnriture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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FLOCK MANAGEMENT. 

A tendency at times to leave sheep too long in the one paddock has 
been observed. It is no rare thing, for example, to see sheep siorn, driven 
to a particular paddock, and left there until the next shearing. 

Sheep resjioiid quickly to change of pasture, and the change is 
noticeable botii in the health and condition. 

Sheep will often benefit, even if placed in a comparatively worse 
paddock than that on which they have been running for a brief period. 
On a breeding property, provision should be made for the ewes and 
lambs by spelling a paddock well before lambing time. Should rain fall 
w’hile the paddock intended for the ewes and lambs is spelling, it is all 
to the good, for the succulent new growth so much to be desired for ewes 
and lambs will be available. At weaning time there is again a necessity 
for fresh feed, for it should be fuUy realised that as a weaner a sheep is 
going through its most tender period. Grass seed country should not be 
considered where weaners are concerned. 


CATTLE LICE. 

A heavy li('e infestation of all classes of cattle, particularly dairy 
cows, has become a serious matter to stockowners in parts of CJentral 
Queensland. The lice—the long-nosed sucking louse and the short-nosed 
sucking louse—usually make their appearance on cattle in the winter 
months, becoming most active in the spring when the warm weather 
sets in. 

The presence of lice on cattle is indicated by ceaseless skin irritation. 
In their efforts to ease this irritation, the cattle rub themselves against 
fences, stumps, and trees, and soon become almost denuded of hair on 
the neck, dewlap, and rump. Whole patches of skin become raw from 
rubbing; other parts of the animal also become affected. 

The ordinary arsenic and soda dip is ineffective against the lice, 
but if three-quarters of a gallon of crudi' cresylic acid is added to every 
400 gallons of dipping fluid, good results will be obtained. For the 
treatment of dairy cattle and stud bulls by spraying a solution of one 
ounce—two tablespoonsful—of nicotine sulphate solution (40 per cent, 
or thereabouts) in six gallons of wmter has proved effective. In either 
case, the treatment must be repeated in fourteen days in order to destroy 
the pest. The reason for this is that the first treatment only kills the 
lice actually alive on the cattle at the time, and will not destroy the 
small eggs which are attached to the hair of the animals. Within 
fourteen days all these eggs will have hatched, and the young lice will 
soon be capable of laying eggs, and so continuing the cycle. For 
treatment to be. effective it is, therefore, most important that a sepond 
dipping or .spraying should be done not later than fourteen days after 
the first treatment. 

, ,, Cattlemen who are at present troubled with lice in their cattle will 
be well repaid if treatment on these lines is carried out as soop as 
practicable. 
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^ You Get 
All Three in 



1. Capacity for 
Hard Work 

2. Low Operating 
Costs 

3. Long Life 



It you want real performance in a tractor 
you'll be more than pleased with a Twin 
City Practical, vision-lined, dependable 
A size for every farm Seven modern 
models from 12 to 58 h.p. on the belt, 
and from 4 to 16 horse-load on the 
drawbar Duplicate parts always in stock 

Powell Producer Gas Plants —Hundreds in 
use Cheaper than crude oil^ Burns only 
charcoal. Enquire 

Other G. &• N. Lines-— Eclipse Milkers; 
Bamford Engines; Bamford Haymaking 
Machinery, Turnbull Boilers. 

Write for Catalogue No. (J.Q. 6) 


61PPSLAND & NORTHERN Co. Ltd. 

267a MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

18-Gauge CREAM CANS 


Cash with Order and we pay freight to your nearest 
railway station to any part of Queensland. 

PRICES— 8 gall. 6 gall. 5 gall. 4 gall. 3 gall. 

CAW 

Ham Brass Labels fixed on Cans FREE OF CHARGE. 

sJCANS^' Give us a Trial—Charges Reasonable—All Work Guaranteed— 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded—Prompt Service and Attention 

Inquiries invited 

OUR ONLY ADDRESS— 

MACKIE AND WILSON LTD. 

Manufacturers of All Classes of Dairy Utensils, Oxy-Acetylene Welders Cr Tinners 
84 LUTWYCHE ROAD, BOWEN BRIDGE, BRISBANE Phone: M 3926 


EkTsiMtj 


ral Soppifei. Over 40 years experienoe 
assures you of satlsfaeiien. Expert 
flitlnf service by both male and fe¬ 
male attendants. or measurement 
forms sent en request. Complete stocks 
of Elastic Hosiery also available. 



We Are 
SOLE 

agents 

For World 
Famous 
BROOKS 
RUPTURE 
APPLIANCE 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


4t8 Queen St. 
(opp. Customs 
House), 
BRISBANE. 
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The Champion _ 

Milker 

27 Years SuccesssfuUy Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 
— Still Leading 




Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 

MILKS BY PRESSURE 

Dottblo Pipe Sysl«in prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours. Stop over port pulsationcontinuous vacuum 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

_ Full particulars from ^ 

WINCHCOMBE, CARSON Ltd. , 9/101 eagle st., Brisbane 


Floss 10 th, as s Junior Z-yesr-old, produesd 

buy Your Uairy OtOCK 482.59 Ib. Buttor-tat in 273 days from 

' over 8,000 Ib. of milk over the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock still remain unbroken. 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 

Phone 3—Petrie 


T D C \Ai LI C I I A grubbers, jacks, and 
I l\ C TV n C LiLiM TREE PULLERS, ETC. 

Are the Most Efficient and Economical on the Market 

MADE IN AUSTRALIA BY AUSTRALIANS 

Their Monkey, Hand, or Power Grubbers, Wallaby or Monkey Jacks—^Wood Cased, Bali 
Bearing, or Hydraulic, for Heavy Lifts; their Tree Pullers and Logging Blocks to clear your 
land; Mill Bench Gauges. Wedges, Hooks, Steel Wire Ropes, (kc. Everything for the Timber 
Men, Bridge Builders, Mining, or the man on the land. 

DUPLICATE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND, AND PROMPT DELIVER^ 

ALSO ALL REPAIRS 

Enquire from your Local Hardware Houie for Prieat, or get a CatalegiM 
TREWHELLA BROS.' QUEENSLAND REPRESENTATIVE 

REX ROBINSON O Co., 83 OIWS STREET, VALUY, BRISBANE. 
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Variations in Milk Tests. 

^^ARlATIorsS ill the fnt lest of milk whieh oeeiir Iroin lime to tiiue 

often eaiise misimderstaiulin^ amoii^ dairy farmers, f>artieu]arly 
eh(‘ese factory su|)])liers. Actually, such variations are bound to liai)pen 
ami are eondition(‘(l by a iiumber of factors, which may b(‘ conveniently 
divided into:— 

(а) Natural or iniiei’cnt causes. 

(б) Other causes. 

There* are two main factors Avhich cause natural variations in fat 
tests—breed and individuality. Breed is the more important lacdor 
inflmmeing the percentage of fat in milk, as it is well Iniown that cows 
of eertain breeds are noted for lii^rli fat <*()ntents. For instanee, Jersey 
and Ouernsey milks are usually richer than Australian Illawarra Short¬ 
horn and Ayrshire milks, which, in turn, are riclicr than Friesian milk. 
Within any breed, how'ever, certain families j?ive milk above averagre 
quality for the breed, wdiile otliei\s g^ive below^ the averagfe, because of 
fat content beings an hereditary eharaideristic. An increase in the 
butter fat percentag:e in the milk of a h(*rd can be brought about by 
introducing a bull from a high-prodiictioii and high fat-testing family. 

Apart from the inherent or natural causes of differences in fat tests, 
the cliief factors arc:— 

1. Stage of lactation. 

2. Season of year, temperature and weather conditions. 

3. Interval betw^een milkings. 

4. Health. 

5. EflSciency of milking. 

6. Excitement and oestrum, or ‘^leat.’^ 

7. Age. 

8. Exercise. 

9. Feeding and condition of animal. 
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The stage of lactation exei'ts a marked effect on fat tests in this 
State, because most cows calve in the one season of the year—spring. 
It is generally found that soon after calving the tests are slightly 
above normal, followed by a gradual reduction until the lowest level is 
reached about the time of maximum milk yield—that is, three to four 
months after calving. Tests then remain fairly stationary for some 
time, but a higher figure will be again recorded when the end of the 
lactation period is approaching and the milk yield is declining to its 
minimum. 

As to the influence of season of year and tempera!iu*e, fat tests 
are low^er in summer and higher in winter. In Queensland, the period 
of minimum fat content in the lactation cycle coincides with the hottest 
months and as Ingh temperatures also depress the fat content, it should 
be easily understood why tests are lowest at that time of the year. 
Butterfat test records at many cheese factories have revealed the differ^ 
cncc between Jauxiary and June tests to be about 0*3 per cent. It is 
difficult to estimate the effect of sudden changes in weather, as other 
accompanying factors—food supply, water. &c.—often disturb the fat 
content and especially the total yield of milk. For instance, it is usual 
to change cows from green, succulent feed to dry paddocks during rainy 
weather and it has been observed that there is often a diminution in milk 
yield and a sudden appreciable rise in fat content. At one factory 
visited 6,272 gallons of milk of an average test of 3*6 per cent, were 
received in a week before rain, while in the W’eek in which rain fell the 
milk supply dropped to 5,762 gallons and the mean test rose to 4*1. 
Drought also tends to slightly reduce the fat content and to greatly 
decrease yields. 

The interval b(*tween milkings constitutes the most impoi*tant factor 
causing differences to occur in the fat content of the milk of an individual 
cow. It is usual for' the morning’s milk, produced after the long night 
interval, to be of greater quantity and lower fat tests than the evening’s 
milk, and the magnitude of this divergence may be as great as 1 to 2 per 
cent, if the periods between milkings are very irregular. It should thus 
be obvious to anyone sending samples to a laboratory, or any other 
place, for check testing, that care should be taken not to select just 
morning or night milk as a check against the factory test. At factories, 
a representative sample of the mixed night and morning milk is taken 
and it also is essential for the farmer to obtain a true sample of the 
mixed milk, if he is to avoid dissatisfaction because the results obtained 
on a sample taken by him are at varianci* with the factory tests. Like¬ 
wise, some farmers in order*to obtain butter for household use habitually 
skim some cream from the evening’s milk before sending it to the 
factory next morning. The effect of this practice in decreasing tests 
also should be borne in mind if a sample of unskimmed milk is forwarded 
for check purposes. 

The fat content is subject to alterations if an animal is indisposed, if 
recently calved, if the udder receives a chill, or if any other abnormal 
condition arises. Some samples of mastitis milk recently analysed 
contained as low as 1*5 per cent, of butterfat. 

Incomplete stripping of a herd may result in a diminished fat 
content an^ a decreased yield and, if continued, causes cows to diy 
off more rapidly than if thoroughly stripped at each milking. 

Excitement, oestrum or “heat,” age, and exercise, although respon- 
mWp for disturbances in the fat content of the milk of a single cow, 
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imlikely to exert any bearing on the fat content of the bulked milk of a 
herd. 

Contrary to the opinion of many fanners, the conclusions reached 
from numerous investigations in various countries are that in herds of 
cows receiving an adequate and balanced ration, changes in feeding can, 
at most, cause only a slight and temporary change in fat content and a 
permanent alteration cannot be induced by this means. It is usually 
conceded that a cow, if well nourished and fit at calving time, will give 
a bett<;r yield in the (uisuing lactation period than if she calves in poor 
condition, and overseas investigations also have shown that a slightly 
high(U' fat test will be maintained. 


COWS CALVING AT SHOW TIME. 

(Jompetitovs in dairy classes arrange usually for the calving of 
individual cows about sliow lime, so tliat they may be brought before 
the judge with all their charaeterisUcs of production strongly in evidence. 

Should calving lie d(*1ayed until the show is in full progress^ the 
noise and conscqiu'iit excitement may cause the continuance of labour 
pains, although weakly, for many hours, thus exlmusting the eow and, 
perhaps, eiulanguM-ing the life of a valual)le calf. In these cases, it is 
advisahh* to seclude the ('ow in a (luiet ])art of the building, where there 
is no traffic, wlicre curious visitors may be exeliided, and where any 
attention re(]uir(‘(l may he given only by her r(‘gnlar attendant. In these 
surroundings th(‘ eow soous settles down, the pains b(‘eome strong and 
effeetive, and the calf is horn without any trouble?. 

Immediately the ealf is dro])])ed, it is advisable to tie tlie navel 
string, close to the ludly, with strong tlin'ad or silk, whicli has previously 
been soaked in a suitable disinfectant, and to paint the part with stiong 
tincture of iodine. Neglect of this piecaution may allow the entrance 
of infection leading to fatal disease. 

The calf sliould receive for the first few days all it ^^ill <lrink of its 
mothermilk, as the colostrum it contains acts as a laxative, removing 
offensive mat(?rial from the bowels, and is essiuitial to the future well¬ 
being of the calf. 

If the cow has been subjected to great exeitemoTit through travel 
and strangle surroundings, the first milk she yields should Ik' discarded, 
for such milk may cause digestive disorder leading on to fatal diarrlura. 
It is safe to feed the secorul and siihsecjinuit milkings to the calf. 


SCUMMY CREAM. 

It often happens that when cream is being i)ut through the strainer 
into the vat at a factory, a quantity of thick greasy substance is retained 
by the strainer. In most cases, this is due to the inclusion of the thick 
scum from the interior of the separator bowl with the cream. This is 
a practice which cannot be condemned too severely and results frequently 
in the cream being graded down. 
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REJECTION OF THE FIRST DRAWN MILK. 

The first thing to do to ensure clean and, therefore, profitable 
milking is the washing of the cow^s udder and teats to remove dust and 
dung particles and loose hairs, which, if they fall into the milk, carry 
with them enormous numbers of bacteria. The second is the removal of 
the first-drawn or ‘^foremilk/’ which is a less commonly recognised 
source of troublesome organisms. The small quantity of milk left after 
milking within the narrow canal leading from the udder to the outlet 
of each teat forms a good breeding ground, where nourishment, moisture, 
and a suitable temperature are available for growth. 

Because of their minute size, bacteria can penetrate past the 
sphinctermuscle, which closes the teat when milk is not being drawn, 
and, especially in the case of older cows, where this muscle has become 
slack, large numbers may enter and become established in the teat canal 
between milkings. Thus it is advisable, before milking is begun, to 
remove into a sepai'ate vessel—a smell pail or billycan is suitable, but 
not a milking bucket—the first two or three streams from each teat. 
This will wash the teat canal free or almost free from contaminating 
organisms. 

Experiments have shown that the fort'inilk, comj)ared with th(‘ 
middle milk and strippings from the same cow, (contains by far the 
largest i)roportioii of the total bacteria, and, when it is considen^d that 
most of these may be from pasture, dung, soil, or contaminated stagnant 
water, which contain i)articularly obnoxious types, the value of rejecting 
the first-drawn milk can ho better realised. It has bt'cn found to be an 
important contributory factor in lengthening the life of milk, whether it 
is intended for human eonsiimption, cheese-making, or separation of 
cream for butter-making, and in avoiding bacterial taints and troubles, 
such as ropiness and sweet curdling. 

A far more important reason, however, why every farmer should 
make a practice? of removing the foremilk regularly at each milking is 
that it enables him to notice anything abnormal in the appearanct* of 
the milk. Early indications of mastitis usually show u{) in the form of 
tiny clots or strings in the first drawn milk, which if observed may 
mean the detection of animals having one or more affected quarters, 
before the disease becomes serious. Special (^are may then be taken to 
milk the infected cows last; their milk is then isolated from the rest, and 
the spread of the disease to other cows in the herd prevented. 

In no cireumstc-inces should the foremilk he withdrawn on to the 
floor of the milking bail, for this is one of the surest ways of spreading 
any infection that may be present. Apart from this, decomposition will 
occur with accompanying bad smells and attraction of flies. 

It is well known that the highest perf^entage of buttorfat in milk 
is contained in tlie strippings and that the first-drawn milk is the poorest 
portion, so that discarding it will involve only a small loss in quantity, 
which is more than offset by the improvement in keeping quality. 

In large herds, where the quantity of foremilk is considerable, it 
can be pasteurised or boiled and xised for calf, pig, or poultry feeding, 
unless definitely known to be infected. If it contains milk from diseased 
quarters, it should be disposed of by adding some disinfectant and 
emptying well away from cowbails and water supply. 
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OVER 40 M.P.G. 


—YET 15% TO 37% MORE LOAD 
CAPACITY THAN OTHER LIGHT 
UTILITIES . . . 



6-phase Carburettor—it saves petrol and 
steps up performance An Octane Selector, 
too—you can adjust it instantly for the 


Front models (Open, 
wcllside, and Flareboard). 
Three Coupe Front Models 
(Open, Wellside, and 
Flareboard). 


use of second grade petrol 


Chassis prices from £208. 


See the new British Bedford Carryall Series —all jobs are improved borh 
in feature and roominess. . , , You get so much extra in longer 
engine life. . . . record economy six-phase carburettion, . . . 

independent front wheel springing -with no increase in price. 

Go into facts and figures with your local British Bedford Dealer and 
see how much extra value in £ s d. you get when you buy a 
1940 British Bedford Carryall. 

BEDFORD CAmXu 

BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL BEDFORD DEALER. 

Sold and Serviced by Bedford Dealers throughout Australia 
GENERAL MOTORS-HOLDEN'S LIMITED 



xvixt. 


QUBBNSIiAND AOBtCULTUBAL JOtTBNAti, [1 JULT, 1^40. 


01 Interesi to Poullry meii... 

No laying mash is of value unless it includes the essential 
VITAMINS for PRODUCTIVITY and GROWTH. 

Denhams Guaranteed LAYING MASH AND PRO-VITA 
LAYING MASH contain the requisite vitamins. 

DENHAMS ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 

The Gamble Electric Incubator 

Capacity range from 324 to 14,000 Eggs. Liberal Terms; 
if desirable will trade in. 

BROODERS, EGG WASHING MACHINES, POULTRY TONICS 

We invtte you to write or call and have a 
talk with W. ("Bill") DORR, Poultry Adviser. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

234-244 ROMA STREET. BRISBANE Phene: B 1581 


Build up Milk Production 

with 

Every gallon of cows' milk contains an 
equivalent of U oz. of phosphoric 
acid. Make sure the herd is receiving 
its actual requirement of phosphorus 
and calcium by feeding Tri-cal-os Bone 
Flour, the best mineral supplement 
for all dairy stock. Profitable milking 
can be carried on for four or five 
months longer by feeding Tri-cal-os 
in the dry period. 

All Parfteulart fram - DAVIS GELATINE - 0,P.O. Box 758 K, BriilHUio 
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Nanio and Address. 

Name ol Hatchery. 

Breeds Kept. 

O’. Adler, Tinana 

Novertire 

White LegVioms, Australorps, 
Rhode Island Rod-^, and 
Langshans 

Ft X. Akers, Eight Mile Plains .. 

Elmsdalo 

Australorps 

E. J. Blake, Rosewood .. 

Sunnyviile 

White LoghoniR, Australorps, 
White Wyandottos, and Rhode 
Island Reds 

W. Brown, Waterworks road, 
Ashgrove 

A. Ft Itchier, Milman .. 

Strathleven 

White Leghorns 

Pincrow 

White Leghorns 

h Cameron, Oxley Central 

Cameron’s 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

IL Ht Campbell, Albany Creek, 
A«pley 

X, E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, 

Mahaca 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

Evlington 

White Leghorns 

X* It Carrick and Son, Manly 

Craigard 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

road, Tingalpa 


E. Cooper, Zillmore road, Zillmere 

Graceville 

White Leghorns 

B. B. Corbett, Woombye 

Labrenu 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

1ft G. Crawford, Stratford, via 

Rho-Isled 

Rhode Island Reds 

Cairns 



B« Cross, Apple Tree Creek, 
Childers 

Spring Hill 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Langshans 

Br. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, 
Suxmybank 

Brundholmo .. 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds 

Ot Mt Dart, Upper Brookfield .. 

Woodville 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Reds 

Dixon BroSt, Wondecla 

Dixon Bros. 

White Leghorns 

W, Easson, Formosa road, 

Grassdale 

White Leghorns and Anconas 

Tingalpa 

S, Ot F, Eckert, Laidley 


Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langshans 

Australorps 

Laidley 

F« Gt BBis, Old Stanthorpe road, 
Warwick 

Elks and Sndlow, Beerwah 

Sunny Corner .. 

Woodlands 

Wliite Leghorns and Australorps 

B, E, W, XMerioli, Oxley road, 
Corinda 

Wt JL Gibson, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

Qricr Bros,, W3rnnum 

Glen Albyn 

Australorps 

Gibson’s 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

1 Oisler Bros. 

White Leghorns 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


0. Olice, Loch Lomond) via 
Warwick 

W. Grioef Loch Lomond, via 
Warwick 

Mrs. M. OriUmeier, Mount View, 
Milman 

C. and 0 . E. Oostabon, Tanny- 

mol'd 

F. Haseman, Stanley terrace. 
Taringa 

C. Hodges, Kuraby 
H. Hutsohmid, Ellison road, Gee- 
bung 


Kiama 

Quarrington .. 
Mountain View 
Bellevue 
Black and White 
Kuraby 

Meadowbank .. 


S. W. Kay, Cemetery road, 
Mackay 


Kay’s .. 


White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, Minorcas, and Rhode 
Island Reds 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
Australorps and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Anconas 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Minorcas, Australorps, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
White Wyandottos, Light Sussex, 
Rhode Island Reds, Austral- 
orps. White and Brown Leg¬ 
horns 


F. W. B« Longwill, Birkdale 
J. McCulloch, Whites road, Manly 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208 , 
Babinda 

F. McNamara, Vogel road, 
Brassall, Ipswich 
A. Malvine, jnnr.. The Gap, Ash- 
grove 

H. L. Marshall, Kenmore 
W. L Martin, Pullenvale 


Nuventure 
Hindes Stud 
Poultry Farm 
Redbird 

Frammara 

Alva 

Stonehenge 

Pennington 


G. Mangel, New Lindum road, 
Wynnum West 

J. A. Miller. Racecourse road, 
Charters Towers 
F. S. Morrison, Kenmore 


Mengels 

Hillview 

Dunglass 


Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
Deagon 

W. Moule, Kureen 
D. J. Murphy, Marmor 


Kenwood Elec¬ 
tric 

Kureen 

Femdale 


8. V. Norup, Beaudesert rd., Norups 
Cooper’s Plains 

H* W. and C. E, E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal 


A. C. Pearce, Marlborough 


Marlborough 
Stud Poultry 
Farm 


E. K. Pennefather, Douglas street, 
Oxley Central ,. 

G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg ., 


Pennefathers .. 

Pitt’s Poultry 
Breeding Farm 


G. B. Bawson, Mains road, Sunny- 
bank 

J. Bichards, Atherton .. 

E. K. Boa<^ Wyandra 

ti. Schlencker, Hendford road, 
Zihmere 


f. E. fearle, Kew Cleveland road, 
Tingalpa 


Rawson’s 

Motmt View .. 
Lum Burra 
Windyridge 

Tingalpa 


Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Brown Log- 
horiiB, and Australorps 
Rliodo Island Reds and Anconas 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Brown Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Australorps, Light 

Sussex, and Silver Campinea 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 
Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 
Island Reds, Light Sussex, 

White Wyondottes, Khaki 

Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronse 

Turkeys 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 

Island Reds 
Austrcdorps 

White L^homs and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghoms 
White Leghoms 

White Leghoms and Australorps 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery, 


Breeds Kept. 


A. Smith, Beerwah 
A. T. Smith, Waterworks road, 
Ashgrove 

T. Smith, Isis Junction .. 

H. A. Springall, Progress street, 


Endcliffe 

Smith’s 

Fairview 

Springfield 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Langshans 
White Leghorns 


Tingalpa 

J, Steokdbrack, The Gap, Ash¬ 
grove 

A. G. Teitzel, West street, Aitken- 
vale, Townsville 

W. J. B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

P. and K. Walsh, Cleveland .. 

W. A. Watson, Box 365 P.O., 
Cairns 

G. A. C. Weaver, Atherton 


Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin’s 

Pinklands 

Hillview 

Weaver’s 


H. M. Witty. Kuraby 

P. A. Wright, Laidley .. Chillowdeane 

R. H. Young, Box 18, Babinda Reg. Young’s 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Buff Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Indian Game, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Buff and Black Orjiingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Australoips 
Whit© Leghorns, Australorps, and 
Brown Leghorns_ 


EGG PRODUCTION. 

In br(‘e(liiig poultry, llie fanner sliouki exercise the utmost care in 
order to establisli and maintain a high quality flock. Considerable 
])rogress lias already been made in the improvement of breeding prac¬ 
tice. Egg production lias lieen increased from about 60 eggs to over 
200 eggs [ler bird per annum, many individual pullets laying over 300 
eggs in a year. 

In dealing with the egg produetion in a flock of birds consisting 
of an equal number of pullehs and hens, many authorities (piote twelve 
dozen as a fair average annual produetion. It is doubtful, however, 
whetlier tliere are many poultry farmers in (Queensland who obtain an 
average production per bird of less than thirteen dozen eggs yearly. 
In some experiments conducted at the Animal Health Station, using 
White Leghorns purchased from a poultry farmer as day-old ehiekens, 
the average production over the two years was 181 eggs per bird, the 
variations being—pullet year, from 194 to 209 eggs; second year, from 
155 to 162 eggs. In these experiments, 116 pullets were used, and the 
average of the two years was over fifteen dozen eggs, and even these 
birds in their second year laid over thirteen dozen. The birds were 
kept under poultry farm conditions. 

The poultry farmer should be able to obtain an average production 
at least equal to those figures. A constant high average production is 
only obtainable by good breeding, in conjunction with good management 
and feeding. 

The chief considerations in establislnng standards of good breeding 
are:—Type, constitutional vigour, action, and laying characteristics. 
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Having selected birds reasonably true to type, care must be taken to see 
that they are of strong constitutional vigour. This is indicated by the 
vitality, stamina, health, brightness, and alertness of the bird, and is 
of equal importance to the knowledge of the actual number of eggs 
laid. As an example, some years ago tlie first three birds in a laying 
test laid 302, 2!)6, and 294 eggs, respectively. An examination of these 
birds at the conclusion of the test showed that the first and second birds 
were weak in constitution, whereas the third bird was very strong. All 
these birds were u.sed as breeders, but while the progeny of the first and. 
second hens were disappointing layers, the descendants of the third bird 
have performed very well in laying tests every year since. That 
exami)le should emphasise very clearly the necessity for rejecting birds 
that are weak constitutionally. 

Admittedly, it takes courage not to breed from a 300-egg bird. If 
such a bird produced the eggs without a heavy drain on her body she 
would be constitutionally strong. If, however, the bird rapidly loses 
condition during the year, she is obviously weak in constitution and, 
consequently, would probably be an indifferent breeder. Any bird that 
is tuiablc to stand up to a heavy season’s laying without losing condition 
cannot be expected to give high-laying progeny and should be discarded, 
irrespective of other characteristics. 



Plate 5. 

In thb Wheat Lands or the DASuNa Downs. 

I am the grass that has conquered man 
1 am the King that is Bread: 

Your Armies and Fleets are but fragile things 
That await a nod of my liead.’^ 
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RCCiStiklS WhV Fo^^^'teen years' hatching experience. 

£ 1 Petersime Electric Hatchibator. 

(3) Lena exoer.ence in breedina and 

I 1 rearing of stock. 

supply iJClld* (4) Consistent wins In Egg-laying Com- 

petitions and Shows over many years. 

stock (5) The entire flock is blood-tested and 

• • • 

CHICKS AVAILABLE MAY TO OCTOBER 

AUSTRALORPS WHITE LEGHORNS 

Day-oid pullet's, £8 per 100 Day-old pullets, £7 per 100 

Day-old chicks, £4 per 100 Day-old chicks, £3 10s. per 100 

• • • 

We pay freight and supply boxes FREE 

ZILLMERE HATCHERY 

Phone: Sandgate 88. ZILLMERE T. Westerman, Proprietor 



SUCCESS IH CDD Cl t\ ** WHITE 

LAYING TESTS OrKIlyur 1 CLl/ LEGHORNS 

In the 1938/39 Wynnum Laying Test, Springfield Stock won Cup for highest aggregate 
score—all breeds. In public laying competition during the previous 4 veal's, birds 
from this farm laid, in 350 days* 407, 304, 302, 292, 290, 276, 272, 270 other 

breeding farm in Queensland Can show such an achievement for consistent high 

production. 

Order your day-olds now from this superb stock. Supply limited. 

WHITE LEGHORNS—DAY-OLD CHICKS, £3 10s. per hundred. DAY-OLD PULLETS, 

£7 per hundred. Reduction 400 or more. 

Prompt delivery is assured when you order early 

SPRINGFIELD POULTRY FARM qJKnd. 

(H. A. SPRINGALL), Govt. Registered Hatchery. 



CRAIGARD POULTRY FARM. 

THE BEST IN CHICKS 

Freduef of a Commercial Poultry Farm, where every bird is blood tested 
for B.W.D., and not a single re-actor found. 

Breeders are single mated, and Individually handled. Sturdy healthy 
chicks guaranteed. & 

WHITE LEGHORNS AUSTRALORPS >]|| 

Day-old mixed £3 per 100 Day-old Mixed £3 15s. per 100 \ B 
Day*oM pullets £6 per 100 Day-old pullets £7 10s. per 100 

J. L. CARRICK & SON 

TINGALPA, BRISBANE Phone Wynnum 376. 








Keverstfig 

does ironing 
in half time 


Bevelled 

For 

Convenionce 


rustless 
base will not 
discolour 


Heated no 
Cold Spots 

Temperature 
regulated 
by fingertip 


BURNS 96% AIR AND 
ONLY 4% FUEL 

operatic cofts— 



DIAMOND 

Instant Lighting 

LAMPS and 
LANTERNS 

are full size— 
give 300 c p. 
light 

K unobfAtnAbtc 
lAcaMv wriPc 


SYDNEY G. HUGHES 

inns of Court 

21 ADftAIOS STREET, BRISBANE 


Safe and Live Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 

White Leghorn Pullets 

j£7 :s 

Austraiorp Pullets 

PER 

JBO 100 

special quotes for 500 lots 
STARTED PULLETS also a speciality 
Ask for Free Booklot and Ordor Form 


M.H.CAMPBELL pT}<^| 

MAHACA'I^^ 

POULTRY fARM^; 

I ALBANY CREEK 

NEAR BRISBANE 
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Winter Preparation of Land for Maize. 

^0 get the best results, iiiaiise requires a good soil in whieh a plentiful 
**■ supply of plant food is available—a condition wJiich can only 
be brought a])out by an early and thorough preparation of the land 
before planting, atlejition to the cultivation of the crop itself, and to 
the eradication of young weeds during its early growth. 

The land should be ploughed to a depth of at l(‘ast 1) inches during 
winter and allowed to lie in the rough until early spring. Th<‘ action of 
frost and rain will imj)rove the texture of the soil and will leave it in a 
mellow (condition. In early spring, the land should receive a second 
ploughing whicli, if ])Ossible. shouhl he a cross ])lougliing. This should 
not be SO deep as the first ploughing, and should l)e followed immediately 
hy a harrowing and cross harrowing to work the surfac(i soil into a fine 
tilth. 

If a crop of weeds is turned under during the second ploughing, 
planting should not he carried out for at least a few weeks to allow the 
weeds to rot. On land wliich is not too heavy and moist, rolling is 
desirable as it eonsoli<lates the soil and helps to make a good firm 
seedbed. Rolling should always be followed by a light harrowing. 

Preparaiion of Sn dhcfh ,—The X)repai'atioii of the seedbed is one of 
the most important ])oiiits in the production of maize. No amount of 
afka* cultivation will inido the damage caused by planting in a badly 
prepared pie(*e of land One has only to see the difference, not only in 
the growth, but also in the colour of the foliage between a crop grown 
on thoroughly prepared and another on hastily ])repared land, to realise 
how great the effect is. 

Give the young crop a chance to become well established in a well 
prepared seedbed—in whicli the young plants will not have to battle 
with a host of weeds—and the increased return will more than compen¬ 
sate for the extra time and labour spent. 

Tim^. to plant .—The best time to plant will naturally vary in 
different districts. In districts wdiich have a long growing season and a 
comparatively reg^ilar rainfall, planting can be done whenever weather 
conditions are suitable, from August to late December. 
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' Two very important points are—firstly, to choose a variety which is 
gnitaWe for the district; and, secondly, to plan to have the crops 
tasselling, if possible, during periods in which rain can usually be 
expected. Maize must have moist conditions when tasselling, and if 
hot, dry winds occur during this period, the pollen is shed too early and 
fertilization cannot take place. 

Seed should be sown in drills spaced 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feel apai't. 
The wider spacing is essential for the tall-growing, late-inuluring 
varieties. As a general rule, single spacing in the rows gives the host 
results, the grains being dropped singly, with a distance of approxi¬ 
mately 12 inches Ix'tAveen the grains for llie quick maluring varieties, 
and from 15 to 18 inches for the late maiming varieties. 

From 9 lb. to 12 lb. of seed is sufficient to plant an acre, when sown 
in this way. 

The seed drill is tl\e best implement for sowing maize, as it ensures 
a good even spacing and no loss of moistmc occurs during i>lanting, as 
• is often the case where furrows have to be opened up for haiul planting. 


WINTER-GROWING RHODES GRASS RISKS. 

Although warnings that the so-cnllcd winter-growing or fj'ost- 
rosistant Ithodcs grass is a potential .source of danger to grazing .stock 
have previously been issued, some farmers may not yet be aware that 
this grass should l)e grazed w’ith caution. Winter-growing Rhod(‘s grass 
should itot be confused w'ith the more common Rhodes gra.ss wlii<‘h 
makes a very valuable pasture. 

The prussic acid eonleni of winter-growing Rhodes grass has been 
determined in samples collected both in Queensland and in New Houtli 
Wales, and the quantity found was suflieient to indicate that the gra.ss 
may sometimes he toxic to animals. Ijiltle is know’n about llie conditions 
under which stock losses due to inge.stion of the grass may oeeiir, and 
stockowners are advised to be very careful when paddocks of tlie grass 
are being grazed. 

In <listriets where high-yielding winter-giw\ing grasses and clovers 
can he grow’ii the use of the winter-grow’ing Rhodes grass for grazing 
pnn>o.ses is i.ot reeounnended. 


DO NOT WASTE FODDER. 

Having exijerieneed very favourable conditions during the last 
few months, most farmers are in the position of having a plentiful 
supply of gra.ss for stock both for present needs and for winter. 

In the circumstances, there is a tendency to underrate the 
importance of standing crops of summer fodder, and there is apt to Jw* 
considerable w'aste. This is accentuated by the fact that crops such as 
Sudan grass, which have grown luxuriantly, and appear very difficult 
to handle, have been badly discoloured by rust and stain resulting from 
the humid conditions. The unattractive appearance of these crops 
should not be considered a good reason for waste or just turning the 
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GLASS CELL HOME-LIGHTING BATTERIES 

Just Fitted NEW PLATES in our Works. Guaranteed Four Years 

32-volt Set, 11-plate Cells, 15 Amps.; Charge Rate Capacity, iMJIT 
200 Amp. hour for twenty hours' discharge 

32-volt Set, 15-plate Cells, 20 Amps,; Charge Rate Capacity, iJAC 
275 Amp. hour for twenty hours' discharge X ■«# 

Fowler Petrol Electric Plants (Made in U.S.A.) 

Engine: i-h.p. economical two-stroke type, self starting from 
Batteries, Generator very solid. These Plants are similar 
to the Iron Horse and Briggs and Stratton. 

12-volt, 300-watt Plant, with 2-6-volt 170 Amp. hour 3 
Batteries 

32-volt, 500-watt Plant, with 32-volt Set 130 Amp. hour 
Batteries 

£1 


Wiring Materials, Switches, Ere , complete for Lights, per Light 

Prices are keen for cash and include Hydrometer 
(for testing Batteries), Packing, and Sales Tax 


qUEENSLAND STORAGE BATTERY CDf 

374 ANN STREET BRISBANE {Ofelb St ftiafitini /toipitut) 
aijO at-S7^ RUTHVEN STREET TOOWOOMBA 7ou/H Hall) 
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OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY—CANE—FRU IT 

Every issue o# this Journal will—in this space—feature details of 
outstandinp farming properties specially culled from the superior lists o^-— 


DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN—AUCTIONEERS—VALUATORS 


NAMBOUR 


Box 42 


Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

List your property with us for quick results and a straightforward deal. 


HIGH FI ELDS STI 

SELL THEIR eHAMPIONS— 

THEY DON'T KEEP THEM ! 


STUD 


HIGHFIELDS STUD BRED—CHAMPION BOAR—HIGHFIELDS FAITHFUL 17th 
RESERVE CHAMPION BOAR—HIGHFIELDS DAVID 42nd AND THE SIRE 
AND DAM OF THE CHAMPION SOW—MITTADALE PEG 
BRISBANE SHOW AWARDS, 1939:— 

1st and 3rd, Boar under 5 months. 2nd, Sow under 8 months. 

1st, Boar under 8 months. 1st, Sow under II months. 

2nd, Boar under 11 months. le /it _ 

1st, Boar and Progeny. under 17 months. 

1st, Breeder's Group. 2nd and 3rd, Sow 17 months or over. 

1st and 3rd, Sow under 5 months. Reserve Champion Sow. 

THE IDEAL TYPE FOR BREEDING EXPORT PORKERS AND BACONERS 
Write for Particulars of Stock for Sale 

J. A. HEADING, HIGHFIELDS, MURGON 


ildC Is , 

f t I M I I t j t r < » t » t 

o» the FARM.' 

- 


For Concrete it the economical building material 
... it defies time, wear, and decay. 

When you are affecting home improvements 
use CONCRETE, and always specify 





DARRA CEMENT 

Matiufartuiwl by QUEBNSLAHD CEMENT £r LIME CO. LTD., DARRA 
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cows in to pick up what they can. Stained Sudan is not palatable, and 
stock are just as likely to graze the grass on the headlands as eat the 
crop. 

Silage or hay is the only nieihod of turning this excess mature 
fodder into good account, and if the crop is stained it should be made 
into silage rather than hay. Sink a pit or build a silo stack immediately 
before the fodder becomes too dry. Later on wlum the next dry spell 
comes stock will turn to good and profitable account every scraf) of 
surplus fodder whether it be grass or crop, rusted or clean, on every 
property in the Maranoa. But it should be made into hay or silage. 


SWAMP LANDS. 

Throughout a considerable stretch of the northern coastal country 
are many swampy areas of ]cs'«*er or grTatei* extent, partitmlarly in the 
.wettiT r(*gions daiiwing is now being developed. These lands, to 

a large extent lying idle, could, at no gr*eat cost, be brought into produc¬ 
tion by planting tbeni ])ara grass. This grass is easy to establish, 
because of its habit of rooting freely at tlie nodes. It is a ratine coarse, 
vigorous grower, but lias succulent stems and leaves and gives a large 
(piantity of green material per acre. Under favourable conditions, yields 
of over dO tons per acre have been obtained in one year. Il is easily cut 
back by frost, and is, therefore, most suitable for the warmer localities. 

This grass grows well in swampy localities, the runners gcuiig out 
even into deep water. Once established, it holds its own with any other 
grass. It has a further advantage in that it is credited with completely 
drying out marsh landsi. 

Para grass is usually propagated hy runners, which root readily. 
These runners can be easily jilanted in fiirroA\s about 8 feet apart and 
about the same distance between the rows. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 
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Planting the Queensland Nut. 

INHERE it is jiroposcid to plant an area of the Queensland Nut on 
open or forest ground, the land should now be got ready for 
planting time in August. Thorough deep ploughing of the area will be 
necessary to give the young trees a sufficient depth of a free soil in 
which to make a good root system. Subsoiling, if practicable, is also 
desirable. 

When planting the young trees, a good hole, at least 2 feet across 
and 18 inches in depth, should be dug so that the tap root—^which is 
comparatively long—can be properly set veilically into the ground, and 
the secondary roots distributed evenly around the plant. 

In digging the trees from a seed-bed, care must be taken to remove 
them as carefully as possible, and to get a good length of the tap root 
with the plant. If the tap root is injured during digging, care should 
be taken to cleanly prune off the injured portion above the point of 
mutilation. If the tap root is too long, it can be pruned back about 
8 inches. 

It is advisable to soak the bed thoroughly the day before lifting the 
young trees, as this will make it easier to extract them from the ground 
without breaking the roots. Loosening the soil by making a trench, 
15 to 18 inches deep alongside the rows, will simplify digging. 

The trees should be planted in the ground at the same level as they 
were in the nursery bed, or perhaps a little deeper. Excessively deep 
planting should, however, be avoided. 

The young trees should be well watered at the time of planting and 
also subsequently should the weather be dry. 

On open land, shade should be provided by driving sufficient stakes 
into the ground around them to support a light hessian or bag cover. 

^ Very often the main stem of the tree is allowed to grow too high 
the top is pruned off. This will result in an ungainly, lanky tree* 
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With the Queensland Nut, as with fruit trees, pruning should aim at 
producing a sturdytset tree, well-balanced and fairly open. 

, The young trees should not be allowed to grow beyond 2 feet in 
height on a single stem before the top is pruned back. Three side shoots 
nicely placed are later trained to make the framework of the trees. 

Many young troe.s do not come away well on a single stem, this 
failure being due to a variety of cau.ses, and a cluster of base .shoots may 
arise as a consequence. It will then become necessary to select the 
strongest and best-situated shoot to form the tree, the otheis being 
cleanly cut away. 

No matter whether the trees be planted amongst bananas, pine- 
ap{)les, or other fruits, or in the oj^en, a good stake should be driven 
alongside each tree, both to pintect and sui)port it. Many young trees 
are destroyed or permanently misshapen by injuries caused during 
cultural operations, and some protection is clearly necessary. 

Where young trci's have grown very densely through too many 
low shoots having been permitted to grow, a certain amount of thinning 
out of surplus main branches, or of the secondary growths, will be 
necessary to open up the trees to light and air. 


CULTIVATING NEW BANANA LAND. 

The bciiofit to be derived from a thorouj^li })ivakiii^^-U|) of the soil 
in now land should not bo overlooked, es{>eoially as so iniioh forest 
country is now boinsr used for banana ^rrowin^^ If possiliJe, broakin"-up 
should bo done before plantinp:, but, witli now land, tiruo may not 
permit of this bciu^ done between tmrnin^-ofr and planlin^. Therefore, 
growers are advised to do this work during the first winter at the very 
latc^st, otherwise much damage may be done to the rooting system of 
the banana plants. Mattoeks or fork hoes are the imi)lements best suited 
for this work. 

The land should be dug up to depth of not less tlian 8 inches. A 
great improvement in the physical and mechanical condition of the 
soil will be observed soon afterwards. Increased root development, 
making possible the drawing of plant food fi-ora a much greater area, 
will result in vigorous plant growth and the production of larger biinehes 
and fruit of higher grade. 

On many farms, small crops, such as ]>eas and beans, are planted 
between the rows of young bananas and the thorough brcaking-iip of the 
soil will also benefit these crops, inducing quicker growtli and greater 
bearing capacity. 

The need of improving the humus content of the soil, particularly 
our forest soils, should be recognised. Humus can be add(‘fl to the soil 
by burying the pea and bean plants after the pods have been picked. 
Shallow trenches should b‘e dug across the slope of the land at con¬ 
venient intervals, and the crop residues buried in the trenches under a 
covering of at least 2 inches of soil. The formation of these trenches 
across the slopes assists in preventing surface soil erasion. 

Legumes such as beans and peas extract nitrogen from the air, and 
some of this nitrogen is returned to the soil in a readily available form 
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wheu the roots and vines of these plants are turned under. The soil is 
thus enriched with this valuable plant-food. In addition, the humus 
Content, fertility, and moisture-retaining capacity—a very important 
factor in successful banana-growing—of the soil is increased, or at least, 
maintained. 

Where the soil lias been well dug, less chipping is required, because 
the ra])id giowtb of the banana plant soon controls weed growth; 
besides, ine(‘hanical condition of the soil is improved, making chii)ping 
easier and thus n^ducing tmltivation and production costs. 


THE SUGAR BANANA. 

The sugar banana has been grown prolitably for all the ^‘bimcir’ 
trade markets in Queensland. Small, sweet, and delicately flavoured, 
tliis fruit claims many staunch supporters. 

For the production of this banana deep, warm alluvial flats, favoured 
with a generous rainfall or watered by irrigation, are most suitable. As 
with other varieties, good drainage is essential. As the sugar banana 
possessKJs a slender stem, damage by wund must be guarded against, and 
where there is no permanent windbreak it is worth wliile establishing 
one at the time of planting. For this purpose double border roWvS of 
lady fingers or sugar banana plants may be planted 7 feet apart in the 
row and 7 feet between the rows. The spaeingsj in the inner row should 
actually lie between the spacings in the outside row—i.e., ])lanted 
according to the septuple system. These two rows (dose (jui(dcly in 
towards each other and rapidly form an effective windbreak. Of course, 
(he planting of a permanent windbreak of suitable trees would be far 
more valuable on account of their permanency, provided the cultivated 
area is reconditioned from time to time 

Prior to planting, the soil should be worked 1o a depth of at least 
12 inelu's and reduced to as fine a tilth as possible. The holes for the 
young plants in the plantation area should be 14 feet apart, 13 inches 
deep, and 18 inches scpiare. The rows should be lined out m straight 
a.s possible each way, thus allowing the greatest (*onv(mience in working 
horsedrawn cultivating implements. 

Opinions differ somewhat in the matter of stdeetion of planting 
material, but generally a vigorous young sucker about 4 feet high dug 
from a matured stool is most favoured. The top portion of tho sucker 
should be removed, leaving a plant of 8 feet in height to place in the 
hole. The ])lant is plae(‘d in position within the hole an(i suffieiein 
.surface soil placed in around it to fill a]>i>roximately tw^o-thirds of tin* 
actual cavity. The rest of the cavity is filled in graciually as the ground 
is cultivated during the ensuing year. According to the quality of the 
soil, one or two followers are allowed to (»ome away, ami, normally, the 
first bunchefl will be harvested seventeen or eighteen months after 
planting. 

Farmyard manure applied judiciously to sugar banana plantations 
will r(*pay the grower handsomely. Light horsedrawn implements are 
satisfactory for cultivating, and green crops, such as Poona an^ field 
peas, arc excellent soil invigorators, provided they can be turned hack 
into the soil at the correct time—i.e., wlien still very soft and succulent. 

As the sugar banana is usually marketed in the bunch and the fruit 
ixwsesses a thin, delicate skin, special care in handling is nee(*ssary in 
order to obtain the best market returna. 
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Save Your Saddle and Your 
Horse’s Back 




Writ* for Latest Catalogue. Post Free 

G.U. SCHNEIDER 

387 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 


£ 1 - 0-0 

POST FREE 


^ Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Cash in Full Refunded 

The Schneider Saddle Cushion is made of 
I-inch Sponge Rubber, covered with best 
quality light waterproof Birkmyre. This 
prevents the sweat getting into the rubber 
or the saddle lining, and the channel of 
the saddle remains clear and cool for the 
horse. 

This Cloth Is softer than a counter-lining, 
and will last much longer. 


Two veterinary preparations 
Every dairyman needs . . . . 



Write for Complete List 
of Austral Veterinary 
Preparations 


Austral Dairy Ointment 

A clean antiseptic and healing oint¬ 
ment without odour or taste, specially 
valuable in treatment of teat and 
udder conditions Quickly heals 
wounds, cuts, and sores in animals, 
I lb. Tin, 2s.; postage, 6d. 

1 lb. Tin, 3s.; postage. Is. 

Austral Cleansing Drench 

A strong drench for cleansing the 
cows system after calving or aborting 
Is also valuable in minimising the 
risk of Milk Fever. 

Price: 9d. packet (1 dose); 
postage 3d. 

16 dose tins, 10s. 6d. each; 
postage, 2s. 9d. 


Taylors Elliotts Yeterinary Co. 

150 CHARLOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 
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BOILER 


STANDS 

THEY MADE THEIR WAY 
BY THE WAY THEY'RE MADE 

Outstanding in value on account of their low prices combined 
with great aurabilily New Crown Cast Iron Boiler Stands have 
segmented sections 1o obviate cracking and arc equipped with a 
patent ilue exit smoke chambei with self setting regulating 
damper plate A piotectivo drop type firebox door and Iwo- 
piere heavy duty independent fiiebar grating system constitute 
exclusive contributions to boiler stand construction 
Obtainable tiom all Hardwa e Merchants and Department Stores 



CROWN STOVE & FOUNDRY CO. PTY LTD. 

city Showrpoms BRISBANE Of**®? I"*! Wprki 

366 Quean Street Logan Read, Oreenslepet 


"T‘* L. purposes—special sixes in 

M or I IHflPCI* Ironbark and Spotted Gum— 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmanship 

Q S G S ot all descriptions 

PATTERSONS PTY-, LTD. 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

Phono Twq 47 RiBht at Station 


Plant Now 

AZALEAS 

We have a lovely collection of 
good strong plants in large 
range of colours 2s 6d 
each, postage extra 

GOLDEN CYPRESS 

Cupressus Lambertiana Aurea and 
Cupressus Brunniana Aurea, 3s 6d 
and 5s each Cupressus Lam¬ 
bertiana Horizontal IS from 3s 6d 
to 10s 6d each Book Pines, 
Is 6d and 2s each 

Sempervirens Stricta from Is 6d 
to 10s 6d each Cupressus Toru- 
losa, 3s 6d and 5s each 

RHUBARB CROWNS 

We have just landed a limited quantity 
of Rhubarb Crowns Crimson Winter, 
beautiful strong crowns Is each or 
I Os per dozen Freight extra 

THOS. PfRROTT 

fNCOftPDRATING 

PETERSEN BROS. 

& CRAIG PTY. 

197 <»0RGE STREET, BRISBANE 


Walsh’s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Adviee— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write n$ or 'Phone ITS’ 

Walsh 8 Co. IS 

SEED SPECIAUSTS 
Bell St. . . ToowoouAm 
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PACKING SHEDS AND EQUIPMENT. 

In many deciduouJi iruit districts marketing activities arc now at 
a minimum, and it is now possible to overhaul, repair, replace, and add 
to the existing packing shed equipment. Many growers carry on, season 
after season, with make-shift equipment, when, for a little lime and a 
small expenditure of money, a proj)erly-equipped packing slied could l>e 
furnished. 

Packing slands, nailing-down presses and benches, sizing luachineB, 
hammers, stencils, and other equii)nient should all be gone over and 
restored to a high state of efficiency. Simple designs for packing stands, 
nailing-down presses, and case-making benches can be procured, and are 
not hard to follow by anyone who is useful with a hammer and saw. 
Simple forms of sizing machines can also be made at liome, while those 
growei’s who liave commercial machines should overhaul them 
thoroughly, tiglilening up all screws and bearings, and, if necessary, 
renewing the padding in the bins and feed cliaimels. J^roken parts should 
be replaced and power plants overhauled, l^roken handles in working 
tools should be renewed. Scrapers and packing needles should he 
sharpened and greased and packed away until required next season. 

Complete sets of new stencils can be cut. A sheet (d' thin zinc, a 
amall chisel, round, and flat fine-grain files, a hammer, and a piece of end- 
grain hard wood are the necessary tools. The designs of the letters to be 
cut can easily be made by obtaining stencils, and copying them on to 
the zinc in the design wanted. The stencilled leltcTs are then cut out of 
the sheet of zinc with hammer and chisel, and, in that way, an excellent 
stencil is made. Stencils are easily obtained, and there is no need to use 
blue crayon for marking cases. 

When the overhauling of plant has been completed, growers should 
turn their attention to the eleanliness of the pa(‘king shed. Old castes 
and packing-boxes should be r<q)aired or buriu^d, a close inspection of the 
cracks and crevices being made for ]>upating insects, such as codling 
moths. Aliy shcnl-stored fruit, which has rotted in the cases, should be 
removed and destroyed and the cases thoronghly sterilised by completely 
immersing them in a 5 per cent, solution of formalin for at least one 
minute. Floors and other parts of the building affected by juice from 
rotted fruit should also be treated. 

Close attention to these details will enable growers to make a clear 
start at the next harvesting period. 


TALL-GROWING VARIETIES OF BANANAS. 

The standard commercial banana is the Cavendish a relatively low- 
growing form. 

Although some of the tall-growing tyj)es—such as the Gros Michel, 
"Williams’ Hybrid, Vernon, and Mons Marie—have been in cultivation in 
small areas for a long period, the demand for suckers of these varieties 
has only recently become of any consequence. In certain favoured 
localities, they may yet become as popular as the shorter-growing 
Cavwidish. 

The fruit of some tall-growing varieties compares favourably with 
the Cavendish in’both size and quality, while their carrying capacity is 
frequently superior. 
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Under ordinary conditions, cultural mcithods applicable to the 
Cavendish banana can be used for all varieties. They respond to 
approved desuckering systems used for the Cavendish, and, generally 
speaking, yield a greater weight of fruit per acre. The returns per 
acre from tail varieties are thus sometimes better than those received 
from the more widely grown Cavendish, 


PARSNIP-GROWING 

Although the i)arsnip is a native oi England and must therefore be 
classed as a temperate eJimato vegetable, it jnay be grown with reasonable 
success in the tropies during the winter season. 

Soil for growing this vegetable should be deep, rich, and free, A 
good sandy loam gives excellent results. The soil should be prepared 
some months previously by trenching or cultivating deeply, and incor¬ 
porating a heavy dressing of stable manure. Organjc manures should 
never be applied in considerable quantities irnmediateiy before planting 
this crop, as they frequently induce forking of the roots. At the end of 
the wet season the ground should be thoroughly worked up and I'educed 
to a very tine tilth. The seed is then sown thinly and very lightly raked 
over, afl(M* whi(*h the soil should be rolled or well packed dowii with the 
back of a spade along the drills. The packing is necessary to ensure 
close contact between the seeds and the soil. A light covering of old 
horse manure well rumbled or old sawdust will assist germination by 
preventing the caking of the surface soil. 

As soon as the seedlings are w^cll up, thin them out where they are 
over-crowded, and wluui about 4 to 6 inches high thin out finally to about, 
8 inches apart. 

i^arsnip s(‘ed is usually of rather poor germinating capacity, and is 
practically useless unless quite fresh. 


WIND BREAKS FOR BANANAS. 

As growers will soon bo clearing land to plant fresh areas, the 
necessity of retaining a belt of scrub about 2 eliaius wide around new 
fallings cannot be too strongly stressed. Where the ground is definitely 
liable to frosting, it is a good plan to make the track through the scrub 
or forest into the i)lantation on a zigzag formation. In areas not liable 
to frosting, wind breaks will greatly assist in keeping out cold winds 
which chill the plants and thus retard their growth. 

Where plantations are already established, growers should give 
attention to the planting of wind breaks, of which two types are easily 
made. Lady’s Finger or Sugar bananas planted in close formation 
round the plantation will produce a thicket, and so afford protection, 
^veral border rows of Java cane will also give some protection against 
frost and wind. . 

Growers should remember that too much hard work is put into fall¬ 
ing scrub, burning off, logging up, and planting areas to excuse the 
neglect of reasonable precautions against the possible damage to bananas 
from frost or cold winds, for one severe frosting followed by a warm 
day will render their plantations worthless. 
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The Fruit Marl^et. 

J. II. GHKGOKy, Tiistructoi* in Fruit l^ucking, 

I^ITH cold seasonal conditions prevailing, fruit sales have had a 
* * leinhuiey to slow up at lower price levels. 

Following on the warning given growers in last month’s notes, 
attention is again called to the widespread practice of sending immature 
fruit to Southern markets. Pineapples, papaws, and bananas often 
drop in price at this period of the year because of this practi(^.e. 
Queensland growers have almost a monoi)oly in tropical fruit supplies 
to Southern markets, so the unwisdom of s])oiUng a grand o])portunily 
for obtaining the best from the markets is obvious. Competition is said 
to b(‘ the keynote of ))usiness, and, probably, Queensland producers of 
tro])ical fruits would be more easily pei'suaded to do the correct thing 
if there were more competition to meet. In all our fruit production we 
have always been able to hold our own without trouble in the competitive 
held, so why not in the commercial sphere? 

Ruling market prices during the last w(*ek of June, 1940— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane, —Cavendish: Small. 11s. to 16s.; Sixes, 14s. to 16s.; 
Sevens, 14s. to 21s,; Eights and Nines, ISs. to 22s. 

Sydney, —Cavendish: Sixes, 14s. to 19s.; Sevens, 18s. to 2ls.; Eights 
and Nines, 20s. to 27s. 

MeJhoiurne. —Cavendish: Sixes, 18s. to 21s.; Sevens, 20s. to 23s.; 
Bights ajid Nines, 23.s. to 25s,' 

Lady’s Finger.—3d. to 9|d. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. —Smoothleaf, 4s. to Ss. case; loose. Is. 6d. to 5s. dozen; 
Ripley, 4s. to 6s. case; Is. to 3s. 6d. dozen. 

Sydney, —Smoothleaf, 8s. to 13s. ease. 

Melbourne, —Smoothleaf, 8s. to 12s. ease; specials higher. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane, —Yarwun, 5s, to 7s, tropical case; Locals, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
bushel. 

Sydney, —8s, to 10s. per tropical ca>se. 

Melbourne, —8s. to 12s. per tropical case. 

Custard Apples. 

Brisbane, —2s. 6d. to 3s. half-bushel. 

Monstera Deliciosa. 

Brisbane, —^2s. 6d. to 4s. dozen. 
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Sbrawbenies. 

Brisbme. —4s. to 10s. dozen cartons. 

Sydney. —Trays, 4s. to 9s.; Boxes, 8s. to 16s. dozen. 

Avocados. 

Brisbane. —6s, to 9s. half-bushel. 

Sydney. —Ss. to 10s. half-bushel. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. —First grade. 7s. to 8s. half-hushel; second, 5.s. to 7s. kalf- 
Irashel. 

Melbourne. —Os. to 11s. half-bushel. 

OTHER TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Cape Gooseberries. —6d. to 7d. lb. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. —Navels, 6s. to 9s. busliel case; Commons, 4s. to 6s. 
bushel case. 

Mandarins. 

Brisbane. —Emperor, 48. to 7s.; Glens, 7s. to 11s.; Scarlets, 4«. 
to 7s. 

Sydney. —Emperor^ 6s. to 9s.; Glens, 8s. to 13s.; Scarlets, 6s, to l(h*. 
Melbourne. —Emperor, 8s, to lOs.; Glens, lOs. to 12s. 

Grape Fruit. 

Brisbane. —Os. to 9s. per bushel. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane. —5s. to 10s. bushel, 

Sydney. —6s. to 10s. bushel. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane. —Jonathan, 6s. to 12s.; Granny Smith, 68. to 11s.; 
Delicious, 6s. to 12s.; French Crab, 5s. to 9s.; Democrat, 6s. to 9s.; 
Oleopatra, 6s. to 10s.; Stunner, 6s. to 8s. • 

9 

Pears. 

Rmfeowe.-—Paekham’s, 6s. to 7s.; Winter Cole, 9s. to lls.; Glean 
Mbreeau, 8s. to 11s.; Winter Nelis, 8s. to 11s. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. —Ripe, 4s. to 68.; Green, 2s. to Ss. 
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YOU CAN SOLVE THESE 

Problems Easily If You- 

Take rite STATE INSURANCE way! 

U you want to be assured of financial comfort in later years 
you must PLAN and prepare for it NOW! That is logic! 

0 A SMALL PORTION OF YOUR PRESENT EARNINGS 
WILL PROVIDE FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR YOU AND 
YOURS IN THE FUTURE IF 

You adept the STATE INSURANCE 
way of " future Income Building." 


Clip and Mail the Coupon To-day! 
Queensland's Own Office. 


THE 


STATE COVERUMENT ^ 
INSURANCE OFFICE ^ 


Insuraneo Commitsioncrp 
" Ifisuranco House,'* 

Adelaide and Edward Streets, BRISBANE. 

Dear Sir,—Please send me particulars of your Retirement Income Policies. 
My age next birthday will be years. 

NAME. .... 

ADDRESS.. ■ ■ 
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SUNSHINE 

MASSEY.. 

HARRIS. . 

• • • • 

FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 


The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
implement for every^ phase of 
crop production, pasture improve¬ 
ment, dairying, and fruitgrowing. 



Ask for free 98-page illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
information about more than 1 50 
machines, implements, and acces- 


Sales and Service Agents 
in all principal towns. 
Repair parts carried. 


H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

118.124 Stanley Street, 

Sotttii Britbana 


Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 

AT 

'Stella-moris" 


Marine Parade, Coolangatta 
First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Free 
Garages 




Mrs. F. NASH 

Proprietress 

Phone: Tweed Heads 33 




Hedvtj Bearing 

CITRUS 


SPLENDIPLY 
DEVELOPED 
YOUNG 
TREES 

ORDER NOW 
All A Grade 
Trees, Strong, 
healthy and 
well rooted. 
Langhecke r * s 
Citrus Is 
known throu¬ 
ghout Queens¬ 
land as the 
finest quality, 
ensuring 
heavy bearing. 

PRICES: 

2/. ea., 22/. 
des. £7/10/- 
per 100 
freight D 
packing extra. 
Also Phims, 
Peaches, Per¬ 
simmons, etc. 
illustrated Catelegue sent fREE. 


C.LPnCBECKER 


Rom e Fruit TrM SpMtellat 
BUNOABKRO 
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MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers.— 10s. to 12s. bushel. 

PumpMus. —4s. to Ss. bag. 

Marrows. —Is. to 4s. dozen. 

Lettuce.— 3d. to Is. 6d. dozen. 

Cabbages.— 2s. to 3s. dozen. 

Cauliflowers.— 4s. to 7s. dozen. 

Beans.— Btishane, 4s. to 7s. sugar-bag; Sydney, 4s. to 8s. case; 
Melbourne, 4d. to 6d. lb. 

Peas.— 5s. to 9s. sugar-bag. 

Beetroot.— 3d. to 9d. bundle. 

Parsnips.— 9d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Carrots.— 3d. to 9d. bundle. 

Rhubarb. —Is. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Celery, Local.— Is. to 2s. bundle. 

SOUTHERN. 

South Australian Celery. —10s. to 1.5s. erate. 


MILK IN THE HOME—A CORRECTION. 

In the article “Problcuns of Keeping IMilk in the Home,” by Dr. 
O. Kudelka, page .553, in the Jmie issue of this .Journal, an inadvertent 


transposition of figures occurred (see jiage r)r)4, Q.A.J, 

, June, 1 

Following are 

1 

the corrected tables:— 

Vuf uns for Pastt m is< d Mill,. 

Time AtinospluMHc 

Exa mined. 'l’empt‘ra tun*. 

Degrees E. 

0.0 a.m. .. 70%? 

Bacteria 

fount. 

4,300 

li 

11.0 a.m. 

70-3 

7,300 

;i 

1.0 ]).m. 

77-0 

10,000 

4 

3.0 p.m. 

75-lt 

22,000 

r> 

n.o p.m. 

73*S 

122,400 

() 

5.0 p.m. 

Refrigerator 
Temfjeratiirc. 
Degrees E. 

50-0 

2,900 

No. 

1 

Figures for 
Time 

Exa milled. 

8.30 a.m. 

Paw Milk. 

Atmosplu'ru* 
Temperature. 
Degr<H‘.s E. 

()74) 

Bacteria 

fount. 

12,000 

2 

10.30 a.m. 

70-2 

104,000 

.‘i 

12.30 p.m. 

71-0 

920,000 

4 

2.30 p.m. 

70-7 

1,200,000 

5 

4.30 }).m. 

09*0 

2,960,000 

6 

4.30 p.m. 

Refrigerator 
Temperature. 
Degrees E. 

50-0 

14,000 
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Sugar Levies. 

(Abbreviated Notice.) 

1940 SEASON. 

Regulations under “The Primali/ Pradliters’ Orgamsalion and 
Marketing Acts, 1026 in 1938,” have been approved, providing for levies 
on suppliers of eane lo sugar-mills at the following rates for the season 
1940 I the figures for 1938 and 1939 are given for eomparison 
purposes)— 



No poll will he taken in respect of Uie General Levy of |d. per ton 
(first eohimn) for the Queensland (lane Growers’ Council, or Jor the 
administrative levies by District Executives or Mill Suppliers 
Committees (second and third columns). 

In the fourth column, the levies on cane supplied to the Kalamia, 
Pioneer, Pleystowe, Maryborough, and Moreton Central Mills will be used 
in defraying the costs of employing farmers’ representatives at lliose 
mills for the current season. In the case of these levies, growers may 
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petitioa for a poll, and the petition must be signed by at least 100 or 50 
per cent, (whichever shall be the less) of the growers who are suppliers 
of cane to the five mills concerned. 

In addition to the foregoing levies, the undermentioned Mill 
Suppliers’ ()ommittee.s are empowered to make particular levies on 
growers within each of Ihe following di,si riels, at the following rates:— 


Kame of Mill 

Description of District upon 

Amount 

Supplier.4’ Com- 

tli(5 Growers wherein Levies 

ol Levy 

mitt^ and Mill to 

will 1)0 made and description of 

per ton 

which Cane is 

Cane upon ihe (i rowers whereof 

of Cane 

Supplied. 

Levie.s will be made. 

Supplied. 

I«ig Central 

All cane consigned on the railway 

d. 


by Government tnicks from 
Booyal, J union, and Mamie 
Sidings on the Dallamil railway. 



Mount Baitplc 

Yerra-Mungar district within the 

i 

Central 

boundaries of the parishes of 
GungaltKm, Denison, DoonguJ, 


i 

Maryborough 

Woocoo, and Young 

That part oi the Plaliia district 
within tli(‘ l)OundarieH of the 
parishes oi Craiigan, Vernon, 
and Bingham, county March 

1 



Maryborough 

Maryborough district within the 
bouudari(‘H of the parishes of 
'fiimna, Maryborough, BidW'ell, 

\ 


KJliott, d oling, and Walliebum, 
c/mnty March 


Racecourse Central 

AH eane hauled over the Silent 

2 


Grove tramline 


Marian Central .. 

All cane loaded at Dow ’& Creek and 



Langdon Hidings 

Gin Gin Central ., 

All cane delivered at Morganville 



Railway Station by growers m 
the OcKidnight district 



or Levy. 


.To bo used for adnuuistrativo pur¬ 
poses by liooyal llranoh of Lsis 
CV'iitral Miil Suppliers’ Coni- 
iniltec. 

To Ik‘ used for administratlve pur¬ 
poses by ViMra-MiiuKiir Dlstricl. 
Lraiieb of Mount Baiiple Mill 
Suppliers’ Coiumitt^'e. 

To bt* used for JiilniimstraUvo pur- 
pohea by the Pialba District 
Jir.meli of Maryborough Mill 
S u j tpliers* Co mni it tee. 

To be used fur ad'nunistrative pur- 

S :)8es by Maryborough District 
raneh of Maryborough Mill 
Suppliers’ Committee. 

To defray the costs of employing a 
farmers’ rei>re.sentatlve of the 
section of growt^rs concerned at 
the Kaceeourse Mill for the 
current season. 

To be used foi’ insurance and weigh- 
itridge. maintenance by the Dow’s 
Creek and Langdon Branch of 
the Marian Central Mill Suppliers’ 
Committ(i«*. 

To defray the cost of maintaining 
a loading dt'rru'k at Morganville 
Railway Station hy the section 
of growers coiieemed. 


Growers are given the opportunity of petitioning for a i)oll to decide 
whether or not the above levies shall he made. The petition must be 
signed by at least 100 or 50 per cent, (whichever .shall be the less) of the 
growers who are eane suppliers within any of the areas concerned. 

All petitions must reach the Sceretary for Agriculture and Stock, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, on or before the 15th 
July, 1940. 

Full particulars of these Regulations appear in the Oovcrnmenl 
Gazette of the 13th June, 1940, or may be obtained on applieation to the 
managers of the various sugar-mills in Queensland or to the 
undersigned— 


R. P. M. SHORT, Under Secretary-, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
Brisbane. 



PRODUCTION RECORDING. 

List of cows and heifeis officially tested by officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock which have qualified for entry 
into the Advanced Register of the Herd Books of the Australian Illawarra Shorthorn Society, the Jersey Cattle Society, the Ayrshire 
Cattle Society, production charts for which were compiled during the month of May, 1940 (273 days unless otherwise stated). 
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Junior, 3 Years (Standard, 270 Lb.). 

Cc^oeeall Belle . . .. E. G. Rothery, EingarooRia, Archer 7,404-7 413122 Booser of Cooeeall 

l^inlty Noble Haselette . J. Sinnamon and Sons, Moggill .. j 7,804-39 , 403 941 Trinity Nobly Born 

Trinity Mountain Fern .. .. .. .. J. Sinnamon and Sons, Moggill . ' 5,639*73 287-594 Trinity Koyal Sovereign 
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General Notes 



Stfff Changes and Appointments. 

The undermentioned inspectors under The JMseoaes in Stock The StwnghtvT- 

ing Act, and The IJmry Froduce Acts, Department of Agriculture and Stock, have 
been appointed also jiispwtors under The Jiraruia Actn, as from the. 15th .lune:— 
G. K. L. Clark, V. Kleinschmidt, D. *S, Robo-itson, W. ¥, Hiicwin, A. H. Strohfeldt, 
E. J. Taylor. 

Constable T. IT. Widt, of Lowood, has been appointed also an inspector 
under The Bra/nds Acts. 

A. Carpenter, S. J. Claydon, J. N. Button, B. G. Weber, and U. Frankham, 
relieving officers of the Btock Braiich, Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, 
have been appointed also inspectors under The Di»ea.s‘es m Plants AHs. 

The appointment of Mr. B. O. D. Arthur, Vclnrlx)!!, as honorary protector under 
The Fawntt Protection Act, has l)een cancelled. 

Mr. A. F. M<»odie, <lairy inspector, at present attached to Mackay, is to be 
attached to Hughenden. 

Mr. K. W. Banihrick, inspector of stock, at present attachwl to llughendimi, is. 
to l>e attuchtMl to Caymlah. 

Mr. C. R. Tuinnion, slaughtering inspector, at present attached to Oxley Bacoii 
Factory, is to bo attached to Mackay. 

Mr. 8. M. Beamor, inspector of stock, at present attiU'hed to Wandoan, is to be 
attached to Boondooma. 

Mr. E. C. Dunn, insi’ector of stock, at present attached to Boondooma, is to ho 
attached to Wandoan. 

Mr. T. J. DonoluK' has been appointed aii assistant cano tester at Babinda. 

Mr. .1. G. Auld, (»f Mary vale, Warwick, has been appointed an honorary ranger 
under The Native Plants' Protection Act and honorary protector under The Puma 
Protection Act. 

Protection of Native Plants. 

An Order in Council has been issued under The Native Protection Act of 

1930,^^ declaring that all species of the native plants helichrysuiri and heliptoruui 
(everlastings) shall be jirotected under the abovementioiied Act throughout tlie 
whole State of Quoenslaud for an unlimited ]>t‘riod. 

Mill Suppliers' Committees and District Executives. 

The regulations jn force under the rrimary Producers’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts relating to the election of mill suppliers’ committei's and district 
canegrowers’ executives have been revised, and the regulations in their amended 
form will provide for optional prc'ferential voting in respect of future elections of 
these committees and (*xecutives. 

Gumming Disease of Sugar Cane. 

A Proclamation has been issued under *^Thc Sugar E.V 2 >erime 7 it Stations Avis,. 
1900 to 1938,” declaring portion of the Ilambledon mill area to be a quarantine 
j^rea in respect of gumming disease of sugar-cane. The nature of the quarantine 
shall be the prohibition of the removal from such area of any sugar-cane (except 
for milling purposes at the Hambledon mill) unless written permission has been 
granted by the Minister or an inspector. 

Grant to Wheat Growers. 

An Order in Council has been issued under Wheat Stahilisation Act of 

1938,” determining that the basis on which the moneys granted to the State bv 
the Commonwealtli Govemmont by way of financial assistance shall be distributed 
#shall be a payment to each wffieatgrower (in addition to payments already made) 
of 7V75th8 of a penny per bushel of wheat harvested on or‘after the 1st October, 

1938, which has been sold or delivered for sale during the year ended 30th December 

1939. ' 

Orders in Council issued in May and November last provided for payments of 
M. and 1 9/lOd. per bushel, respectively. payments oi 
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Answers to Correspondents 



Sfarr Barf—Bad Weed Pest. 

H.P. (El Arisli)— 

The specimen is *St-arr Burr {Aoanthospernvim hlspulum), a uative ot‘ tropical 
America, now naturalised in North Queenshuid, and one of our worst 
weed pests. In some parts of Nortii QueensUind it is called Bindy-eye, 
but the use of this name is wron^, as it belonp^s more corieetly to a different 
plant altogether, a native of Western Queensland. So far as wc know, the 
plant has not been declared a noxious weed within your Sliire, and if 
you desire to have it so declared you should make a reipiest to your local 
shire office. It has been gazetted in a number of nt>rthern shirt's. Wo 
have seen the plant as far south as Brisbajie, but it does not s‘ecm to gain 
a hold here as it docs in tlie northern parts of the State. 

The plant sliould sueeunib fairly readily to spraying ’with weak arsenieal 
solutions, but these are poisonous to stoek. 

Jaragaa Grass. 

G.B.B. (Koekhampton) — 

We were very pleased to recehe the specimens of .laragua grass. TJiey 
rcj>resent Byparrlienia rufa^ a iiathe of tr()])ical Africa iiiid introduced 
into Brazil. The Index Keuensis gives its tlistribution as tro])ical Africa 
and Houtli America, but we think most autlioritiob' agree now tluit the 
tdant is an intioduction into the latl»*r country, in sjJite the fact that 
it is so eommoft tlu're, and the outstanding gniss in Southern Brayil and 
Paraguay. It has been intro<lueed into Queensland at o<ld times both 
from South America and from Africa. Of course, it is very hard ft) Judge 
from appearances, but wi* should hardly think the grass as good as some 
of our native sorts, such as the Forest Blue Grass {liothuovhhHi 
uilt'rnhf'dfo)^ which it resembles soinowhat in growth. 

White Spear Grass. 

A.V.B. (Brookstead) — 

The specimen is the white spear grass {Jnstidci Uployodo)^ a grass with a 
very wide distribution in Queensland on the black soil Hats, and a menace 
in many localities. The grass belongs to tlu' genus Ansi (do, re}>ies(>nte«l 
by a TUiinbcr of species in Australia, mostly in Queenslaml, and of very 
poor fodder quality. The ])roaent one is iierhaps the best of a bad grou]> 
and has a certain amount of fodder ’value in its young stages. Probably 
the only moans of controlling it would be cultivating tlu* ground and 
sowing with a better sfiecioa, such as Bhodea Grass. 

Wc hesitate to revMmnnond winter grasses under Queensland conditions, but 
think you might try UroHiioa pa)nc<>id(,% with and without ploughing. 
This grass has become very abundant on the Downs during the last few 
years, and has gained some reputation as a control of mint weed. Seed is 
not stocked by nurserymen, 

A Poisonous Plant—Cestrum Parqui. 

ir. (Wilston)— 

Your specimen is Green Cestrum, Centrum Parqui, a native of Chile and the 
Argentine, now a eoniinon naturalised weed in Qnoonslaud. It is abnmlant 
in vacant allotments in Brisbane. Tt is very ])t)isonoiis to stock, and we 
have had several eases of dairy eows having been killed by it. It has been 
gazetted a noxious weed throughout the State. 

Hairy Indigo. 

n.B.B. (Mimdubbera) — 

The specimen is TTaiiy^ Indigo (Imltgofera hirsuto), n native of Kasteru Aus-, 
tralia, but with a very wide distribution in troi»ical Asia and Africa. In 
(^leensland it is commonly seen as a weed of old eultivation areas, but 
is not confined to such places. It is very common in the central district, 
particularly about Rockhampton, but we have had reports from there 
that stock, especially horses, are quite fond of it. Some of the indigos 
ari?^ useful herbs in the mixed native pasture in Northern Queensland, but 
wo are rather doubtful about the value of the present one. 
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Rural Topics 



0rwit^t Feeding of Sheep. 

Here is the experience of a Queensland grazier who has had a lot to do with 
feeding sheep in dry times. He favours the automatic system of feeding instead 
of the old feeding the fowls maize method. In the last prolonged dry ffpell in 
his district he saved his sheep and marked 100 per cent, of lambs as a result of 
automatic'^ feeding, plus, of course, sound and careful management. He fed his 
sheep from bg troughs at the rate of 2i oz. a day on a variety of mixtures, 
and under the guidance of a stock nutritional adviser. Amongst the ingredients 
of the mixtures used were cottonseed meal, calphos bone meal, salt, molasses, 
barley meal, wheat meal, and meat meal. 

His belief in self-feeding by sheep in a dr^ time is based on these reasons— 

No mustering (you don^t knock your sheep about and run their energy off); 
lower labour cost; less cost for material feed; and greater improvement 
in the condition of the sheep. 

How Fruif Growers Save Soil and Wafer. 

Contour planting is just as effective in the orchard as in the paddock as a 
means of conserving soil moisture and preventing erosion. Experiments in hilly 
country in parts of Queensland and of New South Wales have given abundant 
proof of this fact. 

Orcliardists have quickly realised the benefits to be derived by following the 
system. Until a few years ago orchards, irrespective of location, slope of tlie 
land, and other features, have been planted on the square, or on some similar 
method. This had the effect of quickening the run-off of rain water and consequent 
loss of soil. If land is to retain its productivity, the soil must be maintained— 
especially that thin layer of top soil. 

Contour planting definitely prevents—or at least minimises—^loss of soil by 
erosion and ensures the retention of moisture in both soil and subsoil. In New 
South Wales, contour-planted orchards are the rule in all the main tableland fruit 
growing regions. Apart from new orchards planted on the contour, many growers 
have established contour banks in old orchards, realising that the conservation of 
soil is of paramount importance. As time goes on, the results from contour planting 
and contour banking will be reflected in improved health, productivity, and life 
of the fruit tree. 

More Salt for Horses. 

One occasionally hears farmers complain that their animals chew rags, sticks, 
old car batteries, and other material that may be lying around. One farmer tried 
to sue the (Canadian Government because his heifer died from licking a fregdily- 
painted surface. The Government officials replied that he would not have lost his 
heifer if he had kept her supplied with a mixture of salt and sterilised bonemeal. 
Ill all these cases, the animals are trying to supply their systems with some mineral 
substances which have not been supplied by their owners. 

It would seem that in view of the great value, low cost and ease with which , 
salt can be obtained, regular and sufficient supplies for liv4 stock should always be 
made available. However, the fact remains that a correct and regular ration of salt 
is often forgotten, and, unfortunately, live stock have no way of expressing their 
desires other than by manifesting some symptoms like licking freshly-painted fences, 
chewing bones, or swallowing metal odds and ends—or by decreased effieiency in 
production. 

luring hot summer weather, working horses are frequently subject to very trying 
conditions. lOne of the most frequent causes of lowness in eondition and undue 
fatigue in horses is due, primarily, to a lack of recognition of needed salt require¬ 
ments. Horses should bo allowed access to salt at all times. A very satisfactorr 
idea is to keep a salt block under cover in the paddock, and, in addition, it is*t 
good thing to provide, say, a block of salt in each manger, Otherwise, a 
tablespoon full or salt may be added to tbe horse ^s feed. Pew farm animals will 
.eat top much salt if given free access to it. Only a s^t^starved animal will eat more 
than it should. Often, a finicky feeder and shy drinker wiU show increased 
nppefdie when allowed free and regular aeeess to salt. 
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SPRAYING MACHINERY 


FOR APPLYING ALL WASHES AND 
DUSTS^ LIMEWASH, CREOSOTE, 

AND DISINFECTANTS | 

Tliftri if the Ri«hf Machine for Every Job— ^Ask 
a Frienil who is Usin^ a VERMOREL Sprayer 

No. 29—The " BLOWFINE " 

Knapsack Powder Sprayer. 

This machine is made speciaiiy for use with the 
finest ground powders and dusts. The principle 
on which the Powder Sprayer is made ensures 
absolutely even distribution of the very fine ^ 
dusts which are now used, it is simply con- ^ 
strutted and works easily, whilst economising 
powder. 

The container holds 10 lb. of Powder. Weight 
complete, IS-Jr lb. 

The BLOWPINE " applies very fine powders, 
better and more evenly than the Rotary Fan Dust 
Guns, but for sulphur or coarse dusts, then the 
"Torpille" Knapsack Powder Sprayer (prices 
from 37s 6d ) or the Vermorel Rotary Fan Dust 
Guns (prices from 85s.) are recommended. 
Automatic Horse-drawn Powder Sprayers and 
Hand Bellows for Powder Distribution are also 
made. Prices from 8s. 6d. to £28 15s Prices ex 
Warehouse, London 

All Types of Sprayers Made and Stocked 
21 pints to 220 gallons. Prices from 
5s. to £202 10s. 
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BLOWFINE'' KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
Price Complete, 54s., Case Free 


Cataloanca and list of stockista in Queensland from — 

COOPER, PEGLER, Sr CO., LTD. 

29a CLIFTON STREET. LONDON, E.C. 2 




with a minimum of cost 


per the Australian-made 

KELLY & LEWIS 

CRUDE OIL, PETROL, OR KEROSENE ENGINES 

Here is a power unit that will not only "earn its keep," but pay 
you " tidy " dividends. 

Kelly Cr Lewis engines are backed by many years of sound 
engineering experience and stand supreme in the field of ' big 
valve " power units. Fuel tests have proved tnem most economical 
—approx. .4 pints per bh.p. per hour; while lubricating oil is as 
low as approx. .025 pints per h p. hour Each Kelly & Lewis model 
is fitted with a special Bosch Injection Nozzle, Removable Sleeve 
and Patented Anti-chamber which contribute greatly to a simple 
and efficient method of operation. 

All over the State, in every setting, Kelly Cr Lewis engines are 
proving their ability, to do more work at less cost, job after job. 

Send to-day for informative literature. 



AVAILABLE IN 
VERTICAL AND 
HORIZONTAL 
TYPES IN 
LARGER SIZES 


A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

7< EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 
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SEED MAIZE FOR SALE. 

ORDER EARLY. 

Specially propagated and selected seed maize will be available, as 
usual, for distribution from the Department of Agriculture and Stock for the 
coming season's sowing. Growers are requested to place their orders 
immediately in order to avoid disappointment. If necessary, the seed will be 
held in store until required by the purchaser, when it will be railed on the 
date indicated by him. 

To growers desirous of obtaining a pure and reliable strain of improved 
seed, the following varieties are being offered and represent limited stocks 
raised from selected strams of Departmental seed:— 

Yeflow.—Funk's 90-Day; Star Learning; Improved Yellow Dent; Golden Beauty. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE. 

Applications for seed, with accompanying remittance (exchange added), 
should be addressed to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, Brisbane. Postal address and name of Railway Station should be 
given, also date seed should be sent from Brisbane. 

Advice will be sent when seed is despatched. 

Purchasers are requested to write promptly after receipt of seed, should 
any matters require adjustment. 

Should the variety asked for be out of stock, the Department may 
substitute another variety unless the applicant Indicates a desire to the 
contrary. 

Supplies of these stocks are limited, therefore applicants are advised 
to name a number of varieties in order of preference. Applicants will not be 
supplied with more than three bushels or with less than half a bushel of 
any one variety. 

PRICES. 

To enable applicants living at a distance to benefit, a flat rate of lOs. 
per bushel is being charged. This price includes all railage to the nearest 
railway station, but where steamer freight Is necessary, this and any charges 
in relation thereto must be paid by the purchaser, and the cost thereof 
added to the remittance. 

DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES. 

Funk's 90-Day.—Since the introduction of this variety to Queensland 
some years ago by the Department of Agriculture, a considerable amount of 
time has been devoted each year towards reducing the growing period and 
improving the type and yield. This is now a very popular variety, and is 
proving a good yielder, as well as being a good fodder corn. Yields of over 

80 bushels per acre have been attained. At present It takes slightly over 

100 days to mature. The ears are cylindrical in shape, and usually have 
sixteen to eighteen rows of very tightly packed grain. The grain is plump, 
of good depth, and slightly pointed; it has an amber-coloured base, with a 
rich yellow cap and a crease dent. 

Star Learning.—^This is a fairly short-growing, medium-early variety, 
taking about four months to mature. Ears carry from sixteen to twenty rows 
of grain, are borne fairly low on the stem, and are weighty and very compact. 
The grain is of medium size and blunt-wedge shape; bright amber in colour, 
with a distinct yellow cap and a rough crease dent. It is one of the best 

of the early varieties; is very suitable for early or catch crops, a heavy 

yielder, and a very popular variety. 

Improved Yellow Dent,-—A tall-growing, late-maturing variety—five to 
five and a-half months. The ears are cylindrical in shape, carrying sixteen 
to eighteen tightly packed rows. The grain is deep, wedge-shaped, of rich 
amber colour, with a yellow tip cap and rough crease dent. It is suitable 
for coastal districts and scrub lands, where there is a good rainfall. It is 
capable of giving heavy yields of grain and fodder. Special strains of this 
seed have yielded over 100 bushels per acre under field conditions. 

Golden Beauty.—^Thls is a tall-growing, medium-late variety, four and 
a-half to five months. The ears are long, with very small core, and usually 
twelve rows of grain. The husk covering is good. The grain is flat, of 
medium depth, with slightly rounded shoulders; bright amber in colour, with 
cream-coloured cap and long crease dent. It has a very high shelling 
percentage, is a very hardy variety, and a splendid yielder. It Is also a 
good fodder corn. 
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Farm Notes 



AUGUST. 

A UtiUST in iioniiHlly u dry month throuj^hoxit tlio State, but wliero good soil 
moisture exists the eoining of warmer weather will cause au increase in weed 
growth, necessitating the use of cultivators in growing crops and tlic land being 
prepared fer maize, cotton, sorghums, and other crops. 

Well work(3d land having reserves of subsoil moisture is esseiitifd for satisfiujtory 
sulisecpient growtli, as spring-sown crops often have to withstand moderately dry 
conditions until the occurrence of early summer storms. 

In co/istal districts where fixist is not liable to occur, early sowings of maize, 
sorghums, millets, sudan grass, pumpkins, and melons may bo made. Arrowroot, 
articliokes, and swoel ]>otatoes also may lx* planted, but unless jimple soil moisture 
IK present, there is little to bo gained by very early sowings before the soil is 
sufficiently warm, as later-established areas will often make rapid growth, equalling 
or excellijig that of earlier sowings. 

P(»tato planting will be commencing in the Downs, South liurnett, and other 
areas away from the coast, where July idaiitings are likfdy to be atfected by frost, 
iJie bulk of the spring crop being established during July and August. 

I’otatoes thrive in thoroughly prepared virgin soils, more csiiccially deep, 
friable well-drained alluvial loams and scrub soils, which indicates that the mainten¬ 
ance of a supply of humus in the soil is essential for jirofitablc yields. 

Seed i)otatoes for this crop are usually obtained from the Southern States, 
where certified seed true to varietal typo is now available, but, to prevent secd-borno 
disease, all seed shoubl be tri'ated either by the hot formalin or corrosive sublimate 
methods, full partieulars of which are oldainabJe from the Department. Whole 
s(*t8 are preferable, but cut sets may be used for the spring planting, dusting the 
•cut surfaces with wood ashes or slaked lime shortly after cutting. 

Dairy farmers in many districts wall now be utilising early sown wduter fodder 
crops to maintain production, and wffiere cro[)B are grazed, temixiiary subdivision 
w'ill prove valuable in conserving growth and providing fresh jiasttires at frequent 
intervals. 

On the Downs the grazing of wheat areps, inletidod ultimately for grain, should 
have ceased by late July, otherwise probable yields aie likelv to ))c considerably 
ri'duccfl. 



QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES FOR 1940. 

The Queensland Chamber of Agricultural Societies has issued the following list 
of show dates for 1940:— 



JULY. 

AUGUST. 


Ayr . . 

12tli and 13th 

Home Hill . . 

2nd and 3rd 

Bosewood. 

12th and 13th 

Pine Rivers , 

2nd and 3rd 

Cleveland . 

. 12th and 13tii 

Royal National, Brisbane 

12th to 17th 

Townsville ... 

. 16th to 38th 

SEPTEMBER. 

Maleny . 

38th and 39th 

Imbil 

6th and 7th 

Charters Towers 

29th to 8 let 

Canuugra 

7th 

Catton . 

23rd to 25th 

Pomona 

13th and 14th 

Innisfail .. 

25th, 26th, and 27th 

Roeklea 

14th 

<laboolture 

26th and 27th 

Malanda Show 

18th and 19th 

Atherton Show 
Crowds Nest 

. . 30th and Slat 
. . 31st and 1st August 

Beenloigh 

Ithaca 

20th and 21st 
28th 

Maleny Show . . 

abandoned for 3940 

OCTOBER. 

Warwick Bodeo . 

5th and 7tb 
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Orchard Notes 



AUGUST. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Last month *s notes are repeated, 

C ITBU8 fruits, with the exception of the iate-ripcninp: varieties, will haw hecrt 
harvested hy now, and cultural operations should be receiving attention. 

Trees which show indications of impaired vigour will require a somewhat hea>\r 
pruning both in respect to thinning and shortening the branches. Where the trees 
are vigorous and healthy a light pruning only will be necessary, except in the case 
of the (lien Ketreat mandarin. The densely-growing habit of this variety leads to- 
a profusion of weak shoots, which, if allowed to develop, will cause overbearing with 
resultant small and inferior fruit at an early age. 

Where trees show signs of failing, look for collar rot at or near ground level. 
The roots should be examined for disease, and in the Nortli Coast districts for the 
citrus root bark channeller. A light application of paradichlorobenzcne buried a few 
inches deep in circular drills around the tree and with the surface stamped firmly has 
been recommended for controlling this pesi. The distance between the circular 
drills should be not more than 18 inches, and care should be taken to jirevent the 
crystals of paradichlorobenzene from coming into contact with the roots. Tt may be 
necessary to repeat the application after an interval of three or four weeks. 

Where it is necessary to control brown sf»ot of the Emperor of (<antoii luandariu. 
black spot, melanose, and scab, the fungicide should be applied at the correct time. 
The control measures recommended are— 

For Brown Spot, 

Home-made cuprous oxide mixture (B HO) — 

(1) At J to petal fall (i.e., as soon as the ma.joritv of the fruit has set) 

(2) Two months later. 

(3) Tn late February.* 

For Black Spot. 

Home-made cuprous oxide mixture (B SO') - ~ 

(1) At -h to 5 petal fall. 

(2) Two months later. 

For Molanote and/or Scab. 

Momo-mado cuprous oxide mixture (B S(i) * 

(3) At i to 5 petal fall. 

Certain applications of these cop{>er sprays may bo combined with various 
insecticides and mixtures to correct mineral deficiencies, such as zinc. Information 
regarding these mixtures can be obtained from this Department. 

Where for any reason healthy trees of vigorous constitution are unprofitable, 
they may be headed back—in fact, have the whole of the top removed—^leaving a few 
selected arms. All other branches should bo cut away at their source of origin. 
The three ox four remaining arms, of which lengths will vary fro-m 2 to 4 feet, will 
form the future framework of the tree. Caro must be taken to cover the whole 
of the exposed bark with a suitable coating of whitewash to prevent sunburn. The 
numerous shoots which will grow from main arms should be suitably reduced, leaving 
from two to four on each arm. Under favourable conditions^ these will be in a fit 
condition to receive selected buds from desirable trees by the following autumn. Tt is 
desirable that when shoots intended for budding have attained a length of from ^to 9 
inches, their terminals should be nipped off in order to stiffen their growth and 
gUjard against the possibility of damage by strong winds. 

Fertilizing^ should be finished as early as possible, the mixture for the spring 
application being high in readily available nitrogen. Ploughing should then be 
completed, the depth being regulated by local conditions and the nature Of the 
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original pr^aration of the land. After the ploughing, the land nhould be worked 
down to a nne state of tilth. On hillside orchards, attention should be given to the 
control of possible storm waters. Cultivation should bo so arranged as to form 
shallow drains or banks along the tree rows and across the heaviest slope, leading 
into suitable side drains which may be grassed 1o prevent erosion. 

The planting of trees may be continued and, with the exception of custard 
apples, expedited. The attention of citrus growers should be eoiiliued to varieties 
suited to their local conditions. 

The pruning of grape vines should be completed, and where cuttings for planting 
are required these should be selected, trimmed, and heeled-in in slightly dry soil. 
Canes intend<*d for cuttings should not be allowed to lie about and dry out, but 
should be treated the day they are severed from the plant. Cuttings are frequently 
made too long. From 10 to 12 inches is a suitable letigth which allows for insertion 
in the soil ao as to permit of the top bud, with a short section of the interuode, 
protruding above the surface. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

A ll pruning other than that applied to peaches and varieties which arc late in 
coming into growth should be finished this month, and the planting of young 
trees, if not already done, should no longer be delayed. Early planting is preferred, 
the sooner after the fall of leaves the better. When there are indications of the 
swelling of the buds, the time is opportune for working over unprofitable trees, 
where the stock is reasonably vigorous. Strap grafting, as advised by the local fifdd 
officers, is the most satisfactory method of top-working deciduous trees. 

The pruning of vines should be postponed as long as circumstances permit, 
and these can only be gauged on actual observation as they arc subject to much 
variation. 

The usual winter working of the land is essential for the retention of moisture 
and aeration of the soil, but in shallow soils in which many orchards are planted, 
deej) working is most detrimental. The matter of seedling stocks for apples and 
the inferior plants frequently received from 8outhcrn nurseries prompts a query as 
to how many seeds have been stratified for spring planting, and whether any effort 
IS iKung made towards raising a local supply of nursery stock. 


HOW THE FARMER FEEDS THE ARMY. 

Many thousands of young Queenslanders have gone into c.'iiup for an extended 
period of military training, and everyone has brought with him a very healthy 
appetite. Any good cook will tell you that the most direct route to a nian^s heart 
is through his “tummy.As laid down by Napoleon, an army marches on its 
stomach; in other words, success for the soldier comes from being well fed. 

The Diggers of to-day have the advantage of all the recent discoveries of 
those whose job it is to make a scientific study of food vnliies. 

In each of the camps, standard menus have been arranged according to the 
foods available in seasonable supply. Included in every bill of fare are eggs, 
bacon, many kinds of vegetables, beef, mutton, fruit, cheese, milk, and butter. 
Apples, oranges, lettuce, tomatoes, and beetroot for cold salads are supplied 
regularly to every mess. Butter is on the mess tables at two meals every day. 
Selected men have been trained as cooks, and a chief instructor in cooking is 
attached to each camp. 

It will be comforting, too, to the relatives and friends of the young soldiers 
to know that the camps are now equipped with cold storage for perishable foods, 
and no effort is being spared to feed the men well and safeguard their health in 
every possible way. 

Going through the menu for each meal in camp it will b('. observed how much 
our potential defenders depend on the farm for their all-round efficiency. 

In Queensland, no less than in the Old Country, our success in the war depends 
on the industry of our primary producers, and although the plough is the accepted 
symbol of the peace for which we are striving, it also is, paradoxically, one of our 
most powerful weapons of war. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under iHs heading is issued each month an article, supplied hy the Depa/rt- 
ment of Eecdth and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service, dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child. 


CLOTHES AND SHOES FOR THE OLDER CHILD. 

TN our article last month we talked about clothing the younpst member 

of the family -this month we shall give some consideration to 
.suitable clothing for the just-as-important older brother or sister. Many 
of the clothes worn in childhood may (blight the eye, but they are not 
always .simple and practical enough to be comfortable, and they some¬ 
times ignoj’e the fact that the main purpose of clothing is to keep the 
body warm. 

The toddler should be dressetl in loose, light, comfortably-fitting 
garments without elastics or tapes, and they shouW allow for complete 
freedom of movemejit. Clothing which is too heavy will tend to limit 
movement and make the child easily tired, so even winter clothing 
should be light in weight. Toddlers’ clothes should hang from the 
shoulders ami be easy to put on and take off, so that the child may learn 
to undress himself. This he should be taught to do by the time he is 
four years of age. Children like doing things for themselves, and so 
buttons and other fastenings should not be too difficult for tiny fingers 
to deal with. The clothes should be simple to wash and iron, because 
with a happy healthy child they may have to be changed several times 
a day. They should not be expensive, because then mother will “fuss^l’ 
over them, and so limit the child’s activities and worry him unneces¬ 
sarily. It is no use supplying expensive clothes for a small person who, 
we hope, will grow normally and very soon grow right out of them. 
And while on this business of growing, do not forget to provide extra 
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width and length for the child's filling out. Plenty of room should be 
allowed at the armholes so that he may use his arms freely, and planty 
of room in the fork of small trousers or panties. It is not uncommon 
to see small children, particularly boys, who suffer from irritation and 
soreness because their rompers or trousers are so short in the leg and 
hitched up so tightly round the waist that the scams rub them in the 
fork. 

Stockings should be made of wool as a rule and should have s(|uare 
toes and fit easily. In summer they can be quite short, but in winter it 
is bette?r to have them long enough to pull up to the kTi(*es. It is a 
very foolish i)ractice, and one frequently observed, that a mother muffles 
up a small child's body in winter in heavy overcoat and scarf, but has 
skirts or knickers so short, and <*otton socks so brief, that the whole 
of the child's legs are bare, cold, and blue. Leggings or gaiters (*aii b(‘ 
worn in winter when the w^eather is really cold or wet. 

Making Clothes for Toddlers. 

Overcoats .—Tliese must be light in w^eight, porous, warm, and 
wasliable in all cases. They should bt‘ double breasted to allow of 
l(‘tting out later, and fur and other tJammings should be avoicUHl. 
Armholes should be large and well cut. An inverted pleat at the back 
or a dared skirt allows room for movement and sitting. 

Dresses for Toddlers and Little Girls. 

Materials: 

For cold weather. —Viyella, wool, voile, or any other good woollen, 
wool and cotton, or wool and silk material. 

For hot Wiaiher .—Washing cottons, silk, or artifi('ial silk. 

The dresses should have good turnings for lengthening the skirt 
and bodice, and also at the side seams and sleeve seams. Avoid tight 
armholes and wrist bands. Necks should be fitted carefully, and should 
never have draw strings, and elastic shoidd never be used to hold up 
a puffed sleeve. Short magyar sleeves cut in one with the bodice are 
cool and eomfoHable, and epaulette sleeves are suitable for muslin or 
other light material. Warm dresses should have long sleeves gathered 
into wristbands. Button and buttonholes make the best fastenings. 

Knickers far Little Girls. 

These are often made to match the dresses, although ai-tificial silk 
stockinette in summer and silk and wool stockinette in winter are 
also recommended. Pure wool stockinette tends to thicken with wiishing 
and is unnecessarily warm. The back of the knickers must be cut longer 
and slightly wider than the front to allow ample room for bending and 
sitting. Avoid elastic at waist aJid knees. It is not necessary for a 
knicker waist to be tight enough to hold the garment in place. The 
knickers should be attached to a liberty bodice by means of buttons and 
buttonholes. 

Liberty Bodice. 

Aertex cellular cotton is an ideal material for a liberty bodice, as 
it is porous and easily washed. Avoid heavy calico. Double material 
is unnecessary. The bodice should fit the child's figure loosely and 
should extend well below the waist. StiUdi bands of wide tape along 
the whole length to take the strain at all points where garments are 
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buttoned on to it. it is most important that there should be two sets 
of knicker buttons on the bodice, the one above the other, so that the 
length may be adjusted for use with knickers which vary in size. 

(To he contin'ued next month.) 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and 
child welfare by visiljng the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre 
(Baby Clinic), or by writing to the Sister in Charge, or by communicat¬ 
ing direct with the Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby ClinhO, 
Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

FOR WINTER MENUS. 

Apricot Short-cake. 

8 ift 2 level cuxis jiliun flour, i level teaspoons biiking powder, i le\t‘l teaspoon 
salt, and 2 level tablespoons castor sugar. Beat 1 egg and add to } (uip milk. 
Hub rl level tablespoons butter into dry ingredients and form into a soft dough 
with the milk. Divide mixture into two equal parts. Dross one part into a well- 
grefts<‘d and floured sandwich tin. Spread with butter, then cover with the remaining 
dough, which must be rolled out smoothly to fit the tin. Bake in a hot oven for 
about twenty-live minutes. While still hot, s])Jit through the middle and spread with 
apricot .-jam, to which is added 1 tablespoon whipped cream and a few finely-chopped 
almoiuls. Join together nnd sprinkle well with icing sugar. 

Raspberry Muffins. 

Sift together J(‘vel cups plain flour, 2-} level teasi>oons baking powder, J level 
teaspoon salt; ad<l i cup sugar. Beat 1 egg well, add 1 cup milk and li level 
tablespoons butter (nieitc(i), mix lightly and place a Htth^ in a well-greased and 
floured patty or small muffin pan, add 1 teaspoon raspberry jam, then place another 
spoonful of mixture on top. *Bake in a hot oven for about twenty minutes. 

Jam Rolletfes. 

Sift 2 cups flour, 4 level teaspoons baking pow'der, a good pinch sail. Rub in 
2 level talilespoons butter, add 1 tablespoon sugar. Beat 1 (‘gg well, add J cup 
milk, and then add it to dry ingredients, forming it into a soft dough. Blatten 
out to about i inch thick; spread with jam, roll up, and cut off pieces about i inch 
thick. Dlacc in well-greased and floured patty pans and bake in a hot oven for 
about fifteen minutes. Dust with icing sugar and serve with boiled custard. 

Baked Jam Roll. 

Sift 8 02 . flour, 1 level teaspoon baking powder, and a pinch salt togotlier; 
rub in 5 02 . butter until mixture looks like fine breadcrumbs. Form into a firm 
dough with about i cup water. Boll out and spread with jam, roll u*p and place 
in a well-greased loaf tin and bake in a moderate oven for about forty-five minutes. 

Baked or Steamed Jam Sponge. 

Place 2 tablespoons jam in a well-greased basin for boiling or a round eake- 
tui for baking. Sift 14 level cups plain flcmr, IJ level teaspoons baking powder, 
I teaspoon salt, and i cup castor sugar. Boat 1 egg well and add ^ cup milk, a 
little essence to taste. Add this to flour, boating well all time. Melt i cup 
l^ntter, add to mixtur(‘, and beat until creamy. Pour into prepared moulds and 
bake in a moderate oven for about forty^five minutes or steam for one hour. 

Sletmnd Jam Rolf. 

Chop 4 oz. suet finely; sift 8 oz. flour with IJ teaspoons baking powder fnd a 

f ood pinch salt. Add 1 tablespoon fine white soft breadcrumbs and prepared suet, 
’orm into isk firm dough with a little water or milk. Knead a very little. Boll out 
and spread with apricot jam, sprinkle with a few chopped walnuts or coconut. 
Boll up and place in a greased nut loaf tin. Cover with greased paper and steam 
for one and a-half hours. Turn out and serve with a light cream sauce. 
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rainfall in the agricultural districts. 

TABU BHownre toe Atbemb BAoriAU vob thb Month ov Mat in thb Agsioulthbal 
DX 6TB1OI0, TOQBTKBB mTH TOTAL BAINTALL OXmiNO 1940 AND 1039, TOE GOMPAEIBON. 


ATBEAGE I TOTAL 
BAINTALL. ' Baintall. 


DirlBioiuand « r 

Stations. No. of 

“‘y- wsS: 

cords. I 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


North Coast. 

Atherton .. 
Calms 
Cardwell .. 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Ingham 
Inntfitail .. 
Mossman Mill 
Townsville 


Central Coast. 


liackay P.O. 
Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 
periment Station 
Proserpine 
St. Lawrence 

South Coast. 


Biggenden 

Bundaberg 

Brisbane .. 

Caboolture 

Childers .. 

Crohamhurst 

Wsk 


2- 24 39 

4-47 58 

3- 58 68 

2- 77 64 

1*70 64 

8-70 48 

12-87 69 

3- 67 27 


In. In. South Coast-contd. 


Cation College . 
Gayndah .. 
Gympie 
Kilkivan .. 
Maryborough 
Nambour .. 
Nanango .. 
Rockhampton 
Woodford 

Central Highlands. 


8&6 2-60 
2-88 2-68 

3- 44 1-66 

0-00 1-04 

2-35 0-80 

4- 00 2-43 

7-51 1188 
2-28 0*96 
0-16 0-45 


106 

53 ! 

0-28 

012 

1-25 

69 1 

0-79 

0*60 

0-76 

58 

0*29 

0*23 

8-82 

69 j 

2-05 

6-28 

3-41 

43 

118 

711 

4-20 

87 

2-82 

3-46 

1-74 

69 

0*34 

0-75 

1-76 

41 

1 0-41 

1-32 

2-61 

67 

0-73 

0-84 

2*80 

88 

i 0-71 

1 35 

2-98 

53 

137 

2 80 

214 

45 

0 19 

0 91 

6-tm 

47 

2 21 

4 31 

2-03 

58 

1-32 

0-93 


Clermont 

Gindie 

Springsure 

Darling Downs. 

I Dalby 
, Emu Vale 
Hermitage 
Jimbour .. 

' Miles 
Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
; Warwick .. 


Bungeworgoral 
' Roma 


Aveeagb 

Bainfall. 

No. of 
May. years' 
re¬ 
cords. 

J 

Tc 

Bais 

May, 

1940. 

In. 


In. 

1-58 

41 

0-86 

1-56 

69 

0-61 

2-82 

70 

1-20 

1-84 

61 

1-35 

2-99 

69 

1-32 

5-10 

44 

3-18 

1-52 

68 

1-78 

1-60 

69 

0-81 

8-02 

53 

0-90 

1-29 

69 

0-27 

0-91 

41 


1*23 

71 

0-58 

1 

1-27 

70 

2-80 

1-13 

44 

0-76 

1-18 

33 


1-10 

52 

3-70 

1-51 

65 

0-72 

1-78 

67 

0-55 

2-17 

68 

1-74 

1-49 

76 

1 0-97 

1 

0-95 

26 

i 

1 

1-43 

66 

j 0-66 


A. a. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—MAY, 1940. 

Compiled teom Teleoraphio Ebpobts. 


Shade Tempbeatubb. 


Districts and Stations. 


m 


Wet 

Total. Days. 


Max. Min. Max. Date. Min. Date. 


Coastal. 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Rockhampton .. 
Grlsbane 

Darling Downs. 
Dalby .. 
‘Stanthorpe 
Toowoomna 

Mid-Interior. 

Ooorgetown 

longreach 

Mitchell 

^ . Western, 
Burketown 
MottUa .. 

TbmrtoBiiiidah 


In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 


Deg. 


Toints. 


29-95 

81 

71 

Hi 

12 

66 

22 

' 09 : 

10 


72 

56 

79 

13,15 : 

36 

23 

235 ] 

11 

8o’io 

79 

58 

86 

1 ' 

40 

23 

: 31 i 

7 

30-16 

73 

65 

82 

1 I 

49 

19 

71 i 

6 

30-18 

72 

45 

79 

5 ’ 

34 

19 

i 

1 280 j 

6 

.. 

66 . 

38 ; 

i 71 

17 

25 

19, 26 

: 55 

3 

1 

66 

! 

1 

17 

43 

19 

; 174 1 

1 j 

5 

29-09 

87 j 

57 I 

i 91 

1 1, 3, 4, 

46 

22 

; 1 ; 

1 





15 



' { 


80-10 

80 

49 

! 86 

4 ' 

41 

22 


1 


91 17 49 22 

84 7,8,28,1 44 14,22. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed bt A. C. EGLINTON* 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 



July, 

August, 

July. 

Aug., 


1940 

1940. 

1940. 

1940. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

j Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 


i 




a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

6 44 

5-8 

0-33 

6*24 

2*23 

3-48 

2 

6-44 

5*9 

6-33 

6-25 

3*17 

4*41 

S 

6-44 

6*9 

6 33 

625 

4-12 

6-33 

4 

1 0'44 

6*9 

6-32 

6^25 

5*7 

6-2*2 

5 

1 6‘44 

6*30 

6-.31 

6 25 

0*2 

7-9 

6 

6*43 

6’10 

0 30 

6‘26 

0*54 

7*54 

7 

6-43 

610 

6 30 

5*20 

7-43 

8 38 

8 

, 6’43 

631 

6*29 

5’20 

8*31 

9 21 

0 

6*43 

6*12 

6 28 

5 20 

9*14 

10 6 

10 

6-42 

5*12 

0.27 

6-27 

9*54 

10-50 

11 

0*42 

6*12 

0 27 

5 28 

10-39 

11-37 







p.m. 

12 

6-42 

6*13 

6*26 

5*29 

11*22 

12 27 





p.m. 


18 

6-41 

6*13 

6-24 

6*29 

12*6 

1-19 

U 

6-41 

6*14 

0*23 

6‘30 

12'51 

2-13 : 

16 ‘ 

6’4l 

6*14 

0*23 

5‘30 

1*39 

3-8 1 

16 

6-41 

5*16 

0*22 

6*31 

2 30 

4-2 

17 

6-40 

f>*15 

0*21 

6 32 

3*23 

4-50 

18 

. 6-4() 

6*15 

6.20 

5 32 

4-18 

5*49 

19 

6‘4() 

6*16 

0-19 

6*32 

' 6-14 

0-41 

20 

6*40 

6*17 

0*18 

6-33 

0 9 

7 33 

21 

6’39 

6*18 

6*17 

6*33 

7-3 

8-23 

22 

6*38 

b*18 

0-I7 

6*34 

7*50 

9-14 

28 

, 6-38 

6*19 

0«16 

5-34 

8*48 

10-5 

24 

0-38 

6*19 

6-15 

6*;u 

9*39 

10*57 

26 

! 6-38 

6-20 

6-14 

6-34 

10*30 

11-49 

26 1 

1 G-37 

6-20 

6*13 

635 

11*22 


27 ! 

6-37 

6*20 

0-12 

5-36 


12 42 






a.m. 

a.m. 

28 1 

0-80 

6-21 

611 

6-37 

1^*14 

1-36 

29 1 

0*86 

6*22 

6-10 

6-37 

1*6 

2*28 

80 

6-86 

6-22 

6*8 

6-37 

2.0 

3-19 

81 1 

6*34 

.5*23 

6-7 

6*38 

2*64 

4*9 


Phatot of the Moon, Occulfationt, 

5th July. • New Moon 9 28 p.m. 

12th „ j) First Quarter 4 35 p.m. 

19th „ O Full Moon 7 65 p.m. 

27th „ (C Last Quarter 9 29 p.m. 

Perigee, 10th July, at 6.0 a.m. 

Apogee, 25th July, at 3.0 p.m. 

Toward the end of May Venus (the Evening 
Star) shone with exceeding lustre. Now the 
brilliant planet is getting rather too far into 
the bright twilight to be well seen, but It is 
interesting in a telescope as It appears as a 
beautiful crescent. Our sister world is passing 
in between us and the sun : therefore, th€> sun 
shines chiefly on the other side, leaving only 
a slender crescent sun-lit visible from planet 
earth. This crescent will grow more slender 
until Venus is lost in the sunset glow. On 
26th June Venus will pass nearly between the 
earth a,-d the sun. We shall then be at our 
nearest to tho earth’.s twin sister planet, which 
will be only about 27,000^000 miles away. Were 
we native to that brilliant world “We should 
see the globe we groan in, fairest of the 
evening stars.'* From Venus the earth would 
appear a splendid object, very much larger 
than Venus ever appears to us, as the whole 
earth would be illumined by the sun, whereas, 
when Venus is at its nearest to us, she is 
quite Invisible as the night side only is 
presented this way. After Venus has passed 
the sun, she will, of course, soon appear on 
the other side, and we shall have Venus as 
the Morning Star, rapidly becoming very 
brilliant. 

Jupiter is the bright “star” rising a liuii* 
before dawn and may be seen near the dyi*ti? 
moon on 3rd June. 

Midwinter will occur when the sun reaches 
his farthest north during the Aral hour of 22nd 
June. After that dote, very gradually at fliv* 
he will begin to move southward to bring Uf 
the Bunimer. 

Tlie sun is a little out of tho centre of the 
almost circular path the earth makes around 
him Therefore, at one time of the year we 
are farther from him than at any other. On 
4th .Inly this will occur and then we shall bo 
94,500,000 miles from the great power station 
from whence the earth draws all her energy. 
This great distance, which is more than a 
million and a-hnlf miles greater than the 
average, does not cause the cold of winter, for 
in the northern hemisphere it is mid-summer 


4th Aug. 9 New Moon 6 9 a.m. 
10th „ )' First Quarter 10 0 p.m. 

18th ,, O Full Moon 9 2 a«m. 

25th „ (T Last Quarter 1 33 p.m* 

Terigec, 6th August, at 1.0 p.m. 
Apogee, 22nd August, at 8.0 a.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwlndl, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
;;t Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be In the first qtiarter and when full, in the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through tht night: 
When at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
It is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when In the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

TAIl the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
repro^eed without acknowledgment.] 
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Event and Comment 

Natioiial^_^CQH«n_Ne»^ 

IN the course of a recent statement to the Press, the Minister for 

Afrriculturc and Sto<i, Hon. Prank W. Bulcoek, said that a very sub¬ 
stantial increase in the production of Queensland cotton was required 
during the coming season. 

The Minister pointed out that Australian consumption of raw 
cotton had increased so rapidly during the last two years that Queens¬ 
land’s production of cotton had been greatly exceeded. It had not only 
been an economic loss to this State that sufSeient cotton had not been 
produced, but a serious drain on sterling exchange was now occurring 
through the necessity of having to purchase considerable quantities of 
cotton from non-sterling countries. 

Mr. BuIcock stressed the fact that Quecnslan(J> could grow cotton 
with most of the qualities of imported cotton, and it was therefore 
of national importance that all farmers who had suitable land should 
plant as large an acreage as they could properly cultivate. He added 
that the Queensland Government was seized with the necessity of 
increasing cotton production in this State and had embarked on a 
programme which aimed at stimulating the growing of cotton under 
conditions of supplementary irrigation facilities and the improvement 
of the average acreage yield. 
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As part of the programme covering cotton growing under irrigation, 
an officer trained in soil investigation in the irrigated areas of the 
southern States of Australia had been seconded from the Soils Division 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch, to inquire into 
the suitability of the soils in areas proposed for growing cotton under 
irrigation in Queensland. 

It was l)elieved, Mr. Ilulcoek continued, that an appreciable acreage 
of cotton could be growm under irrigation by the use of individual 
pumping plants established on farms wdierc ample supplies of either 
surface or underground waters are available. The Queensland Cotton 
Board had financed the installation of a few irrigation plants of this 
type during the last two sea,sons and encouraging results had been 
obtained. 

The Government proposed, therefore, to investigate fully the merits 
of this system of cotton growing, and the Department of Irrigation and 
Water Supply had therefore developed a supply of underground water 
at the Biloela Research Station, in the Callide Valley, where a compre¬ 
hensive programme of investigational work would be conducted by an 
officer especially appointed for this juirpose. 

The possibility of developing further supplies of underground wat»'r 
in the Callide Valley w'as now being explored by the Department of 
Irrigation, Water Supply and Sewerage, with the object of establishing 
demonstrational areas of cotton grown with supplementary irrigation 
under the supervision of officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock. Complementary to the.se demonstrations, a series of experiments 
and demonstrations in the irrigation of cotton with surface water— 
such as streams or large lagoons—and in the northern districts, where 
water is easily obtainable at shallow depths in the alluvial dolta.s of 
rivers, had been planneid. 

Such a comprehensive programme, Mr. Bulcock thought, wotihl 
provide sufficient data within a few seasons to determine the most 
efficient and economical method of growing cotton under irrigation. 
With such information available, the Government could then proceed 
with the development of the most practicable facilities for the extcnsivi; 
gj'owing of cotton under irrigation. 

Referring to the possibilities of grow’ing cotton successfully without 
irrigation, Mr. Bulcock stated that the results which had been obtained 
by his Department from investigations related to growing cotton iinder 
rainfall conditions only, if practised in all of the areas of rain-grown 
cotton, would markedly increase the average acreage yield of cotton in 
this State. An increase in the extension activities of the department had 
therefore been planned. Obviously it would be impracticable to come 
in personal contact w’ith all farmers who might be interested in growing 
cotton and it was stressed that farmers desiring detailed information 
should get in touch with the nearest agricultural officer. Qualified 
officers to advise on cotton growing are located—care of the Department 
of Agricidture and Stock—at Ayr, Mackay, Rockhampton, Biloela, 
Bundaberg, Monto, Gayndah, Kingaroy, Brisbane, and Bungeworgorai 
State Reserve, near Roma. 

Mr. Bulcock mentioned that one of the outstanding results which 
had been obtained in the investigations by his Department had bc^en the 
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demonstration of the benefits to bo derivod trom a I'otton-^rass hind 
rotational praetice. Over a series of years and under a wide ran«:<» of 
seasonal eonditions, it had been demonstrated that eotton crops grown 
on cultivations in the first, second and jmsibly thin! year after th(‘ 
])longlung of old established grassland (*onld usually be relied on to 
outyield crops grown on old cultivations of similar types of soil. Ju 
many instaiK'es, gains amounting 1o as imadi as 50 and even 100 per 
cent, had been realised. 

h^irmers intending to grow I'otton, added the jMinister, were, there¬ 
fore, urged to plough up grassland for eollon (cultivation if at all prae- 
tieal)l(‘. Farmers who emgaged in dairying in the (‘oastal ar(‘as around 
Ho(c]vliain])t()U, in the Wowan dislriet, Fallid(* Valhw, llf)])(‘r, (central, 
South, and eoastal st^etions of tlie Uurnett, J^risham* N'alh^v, the Fassi- 
fern, Loekyer, and along the southern slop(‘s of the Main Dividing Raiigt^ 
north and west of Toowoornlia, should, he said, giv(* eareful ('on,si(l(M'a1.i()n 
to this asjieet of eotton growing. In all of these distrii'ts theri‘ 
many faiaiis on soils highly suital)l(‘ for (-otlon ])rodueti(>ii, Avhi(‘h had 
an old ])astiire tliat was (contributing ]jttl(‘ f(‘(‘(l for the dairy luM'd and 
contaimM \\(H‘d grow'th whieh often eaused milk taint. By ])longhing 
these old ea, 1 (*n“ 0 nt f)astur(\s and planling th(‘iu to (cotfim and sowdng 
fresh pastures on some of the oJ(l eultivalions, th(‘ farmer would dot 
only aid in the national (‘ffort by growing (‘otton, hut would improvi' the 
(quantity and (piality of his eream through grazing his herd on tin* n(*w(‘r 
])astnres. 

Th(» Minister add(Ml tliat th(‘ Fomm()nw'(*alth (iovernim*in had 
announecHl th(‘ luwv .s(clie(liil(‘ of bounty payimuits for a pm'iod of ti\(^ 
years as from 1st l)(‘(‘(‘mber, 1940. This jirovided tli(‘ opportunity )'or 
Queensland to d(‘Vtdoi) (cotton growing on a seal(‘ that would h<> eom- 
mensurat(‘ with th(‘ Australian requinmumts for raw' ('otton. It was 
parti(ailarly n(‘(cossary, he em[>hasis(‘(l, tliat iimhu’ war ('OJiditions this 
he done, and farmers in the estal)lish(*d eotton-growing distriets should 
therefore make (‘vm-y (dfort to produce eotton on an eni(‘i(*nt l)a>is. B\ 
so doing, the value of (cotton in the crojiiiing rotations would lu* so 
thoroughly demonstrated that the eotton growing industry would fx' 
permanently established as a prolitahh‘ rural enter|)ris(‘. 


Food for Britain. 

'T'lIERE is ev(Ty comfort in the r(*lI(M'tion iliest* days that every pre- 
eautiem is being taken to ensure the (*ommand of the seas. So far 
as the fe(Hliug of the pcojile is (‘ou(*eni(Ml, tiu* lessons of the last wai* 
are ])eijig applied skilfully and (driMdively. The Navy sc^es that tin' sea 
I’outes to Britain an* k(*t>t open, a wisi* jeationing policy is prev(*nling 
waste—and these tw’o factors are averting high living costs. In the 
mearitimc, foodstuffs are tiowumr into the British Isles with almost 
uninterrupted regularity. Protected hy flu* niiglit ()f the Navy, Aus¬ 
tralia and the other TJominnons can, if ne(*(*ssary, k(*(*p British pantri(‘s 
full of essential commodities. After all, it is the food supjily of a nation 
that is a vital factor in war time, and tin* food supfily of Britain is in 
safe ke(*ping. 
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The Pineapple Soils of the J'lambour, 
Woombye and Palm woods Districts. 
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I.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA. 

Location and Area. 

T'HE area surveyed consists of approximately 2,200 acres in the 
Nambonr, Woombye, and Palmwoods districts. These districts are 
located in the parishes of Maroochy and Mooloolah, county of Canning, 
south-eastern Queensland. The town of Nambour, which is the mniri 
centre, is situated on the North Coast Railway, 65 miles north of 
Brisbane. The smaller townships of Woombye and Palmwoods are 
respectively 3 miles and 5 miles soijth of Nambour, and both are also 
on the railway. Many portions of fee area are within 10 miles of the 
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and Palmwoods above sea-level are 52, 68, and 92 feet. The reference 
point for the parish—^Lat 26° 40' S., Long. 153° 00' B.—is some 2 miles 
east of "Woombye. 

Topography. 

The country is drained in the north by Petrie Creek, and in the 
west by Coe’s Creek, which is itself a tributary of Petrie Creek. 
Woombye and the surrounding district is drained by Paynter Creek. 
This watercourse extends south to Palmwoods on the western side of the 
railway line and more or less parallel to it. The country is hilly, 
particularly in the Coe’s Creek and Rosemount districts, which form the 
western and eastern danks. South of Woombye the area which extends 
towards Palmwoods is characterised by the more gentle topography 
associated with the dark brown-red-brown soils. 

In general, the dominating topographical features are the frequent 
ridged. These rise some 200 to 300 feet above sea-level and arc 1 to 2 
miles in length. They may be somewhat abrupt, but are usually long 
ridge slopes admirably suited for cultivation. 

Geology. 

Although it is flanked on the west by the basaltic uplands of the 
Blackall Range, igneous rocks of material importance do not occur in 
the area surveyed. Some minor intrusions were observed between 
Nambour and Rosemount. 

The country rock of the area is a Mesozoic sedimentary series. This 
underlies both the dark brown-red-brown and the grey-brown soil 
groups. Coarse sandstones are of frequent occurrence, but there is a 
rather wide variation lithologically. Sometimes the structure is loose 
and incoherent, but quite often there is a considerable degree of com¬ 
paction and cementation. These harder phases are usually ferruginous. 
Throughout the whole series, the joint planes and cracks are infilled 
with material rich in iron and silica which is much more resistant to 
weathering than the original rock. Soft greyish-white shales occur in 
close association with the sandstones. These usually contain plant 
remains similar to those of the shales of the Triassic Ipswich Coal 
Measures. Fossil wood is extremely abundant, and large trunks several 
feet in length occur throughout the district. 

The soil formations are mainly secondary in relation to the sedi¬ 
mentary rock. The red-yellow-white mottled decomposition zone which 
directly underlies the soil proper must be regarded as the C or parent 
material. This feature is common to the major soil groups. The deepest 
observed depth of the mottled zone is 30 feet. In those cases where 
the sandstone is light-coloured and of a loose, incoherent nature, the 
mottled zone may be replaced by a BC horizon. 

V^etation. 

An occasional development of tropical rain-forest occurs throughout 
the surveyed areas, particularly on the heavier soils of the Woombye 
series. Since these areas were amongst those first cleared for cultivation, 
however, the extent to which they originally occurred is unknown. The 
vegetation association of the greater part ol the area is that of eucalypt 
forest. The most common eucalypts and macrovegetation are:— 
Tallowwood (E. microcorys), Yellow Stringybark (E. acmenioides), 
BlackbTitt (E. pihdaris), ^d Stringybark {E. resinifera), Grey Gum 
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{E. propinqua), Spotted Qura {E. maovlaia) Bed Bloodwood {E. 
corynibosa), White Bloodwood {E. trachypMoia), Turpentine {Syn- 
carpia launfoUa), Paperbark {Melaleuca l&woadendron), and the common 
bracken (Ptem aqmlma). 

C^atic Data. 

Bainfali figures for the townships of Nambour and Palmwoods are 
given in Table 1. The nearest centre for which both temperature and 
relative humidity data are available is at Qympie, which is some 41 miles 
north of Nambour. Temperatures have also been recorded at Beerwah, 
13 miles south of the area, and these are almost identical with those at 
Gympie. Temperature data for the latter station are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 1. 

RA.mFAL.ii Data for Nambour and Palmwoods.* 


—■ 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

J une. 

Nambour— 








Rainfall in Inches 


9*62 

9-74 

8-99 

6-32 

4-68 

3-75 

Number of Wet Days 

Palmwoods— 


12 

13 

1.5 

9 

10 

7 

Rainfall in Inches 

.. 

1001 

10-90 

8-71 

6*70 

4 39 

3-78 

Number of Wet Days 


8 

10 

18 

10 

11 

0 









— 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Nambour— 

1 







Rainfall in Inches 

2-69 

1-85 

2-53 

3-07 

4-02 

6-80 

64-06 

Number of Wet Days ., 
Palmwoods— 

6 

7 1 

8 

7 

6 

8 

108 

Rainfall in Inches .. .. 

2*41 

1-93 

2-40 

3-01 

4-12 

7-14 

66 -6() 

Number of Wet Days 

i 

r» 

6 

6 

8 

9 

6 

103 


* Averages for 41 and 42 years respectively. 


TABLE 2. 

Temi’eratURN Data for Gvmpie.* 


— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Mean Maximum 

Mean Minimum 

Rel, Hmnidiiy at 9 a.m. 


87-6 

66-5 

74 

86-4 

66-4 

76 

84-7 

63-4 

77 

81-7 

57-7 

77 

76-4 

49*8 

77 

71-4 

46-3 

78 

— 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Mean Maximum 

71-4 

73-9 

78-8 

83-6 

870 

88-4 

80-9 

Mean Minimum 

42-2 

44-4 

50-2 

56-2 

61-4 

64!) 

55-8 

Rel. Humidity at 9 a.m, .. 

75 

73 

68 

65 

65 

68 

. 73 


* Temperature Averages for 24 years; Humidity Averages for 22 years. 


Prescott (5) has shown that the formula “e = 260 s.d.” expresses 
the relation between the saturation deficit “s.d.” and evaporation “e” 
at a number of Axistralian stations. 
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The mean monthly evaporation calculated in this way from the 
mean monthly saturation deficit is compared with the mean monthly 
rainfall in Plate 6. It will be seen that the rainfall is greater than the 
evaporation for the major portion of the year—namely, from late 
November to July. During this period leaching is effective, and this is 
retlected in the low base status and high degree of unsatnration of the 
soils of the area. 



Plate 6. 

Showing mean monthly rainfall and moan monthly ovaimration in inolies. The 
evaporation is oaloiilated from the equation — 

(> = ‘J(H) s.d. 

T)ie mean monthly rainfall during the spring montiis is less than 
the mean monthly evaporation. During tins season tiu* moisture- 
supplying power of the various soil types is of eoiisiderable signitieanee. 

The evaporation falls I'apidly with the approaeh of the i-older months 
and reaches a minimum in June. Autumn rainfall is eonsidcu'ahhs thoutrh 
markedly less than in the summer. (V)nse(piently, soil ])hasi‘>s 
characterised by an impeded water movement and a de tieient aeration 
will have these teiideneies accentuated during the winter mouths. 
Because of the xerophytie and e])]phytie relationships of tlie i)ineapple 
plant (4), therefoi*e, conditions such as these will result in s(u*ious injuiy 
to the roots of this crop during seasons of heavy winter raiul'all. 

The precipitation per wet day is O-uf) in(*h at Namboiir and 0*fj4 ituJi 
at Palmwoods. This high intensity must considerably i*eduee the effective¬ 
ness of the rainfall to a figure much less than is implied by an annual 
precipitation of 64 or 65 inches. 
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U.^DE8CB1PTI0N AND GLASSIFIOATION OF THE SOILS. 

The soils of the area fall naturally into two groups. These are i — 

(1) The dark brown-red-brown soils, with reddish subsoils. 

(2) The shallower soils with a grey-brown surface presenting a 
well-leached appearance and a characteristic yellow-brown 
subsoil. 

The colour differences of these two groups form a noticeable feature 
of the soils, and since the colour change is accompanied by fundamental 
differences in texture, depth, and moisture relationships, it forms ^ con¬ 
venient index by means of which to differentiate these two major groups. 
In the field, an abrupt transition from one group to the other dotes not 
usually occur. The boundaries are not well defined and, furthetmore, 
they take the form of a general transitional zone rather than a complex 
of the two groups. A feature common to both is the presence of a decom¬ 
position horizon occupying a position between the solum and the country 
i‘oek. This must be regarded as a C horizon, and the uniformity, of its 
presence throughout the area suggests a genetic relationship between the 
two groups. 

The group which has been described as the dark brown-red-brown 
soils has been classified as the Woombyc Series and comprises two soil 
types—the Woombye loam and Woombye sandy loam. The soils 
falling within the grey-brown group are represented by the PalraWoods 
Series, Coe’s Creek Series, Nambour sand, and the Eosemount sand. 
These occur generally on the steep hillsides of the area and are of , a more 
sandy nature than the Woombye Series. The shallow sandy material, 
which usually overlies an impervious clay subsoil, is markedly susceptible 
to erosion. At the bottom of the slopes it may be deepened by the 
accumulation of silted material, while exposed pavements of the parent 
sandstone frequently occhr towards the top of the slope. The prey^ence 
of serious erosion renders the definition of the normal profile very diffi¬ 
cult. Under these circumstances it is impracticable to attempt any 
systematic mapping of the soil type boundaries. On many slopes, due 
to the gradual building-up towards the bottom, the normal profile is best 
regarded as a more or less uniform catena, and this concept is quite a 
useful one when applied to all the soils of the area. It should be noted 
that, from an agricultural viewpoint, the variation within any of these 
soil types due to erosion is often greater than the variation between the 
types themselves. 

The Eosemount clay loam is not included in the two major soil 
groups. It is an immature soil and its parent material is a coarsely 
laminated shale, which is not typical of the country rock of the area. 
The distribution of this soil with regard to the present pineapple- 
producing land is not very extensive. However, strict attention to its 
particular requirements of soil management will allow the successful 
production of pineapples on this soil type. For this reason it has been 
included in the survey. 

Woombye Series. 

The Woombye Series, with its characteristic red-brown colour, ds a 
feature of the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area. The major develop¬ 
ment is on the long, gentle, and unbroken ridges near the township of 
Woombye, and extending generally southwards to Pahnwoods. It is 
developed on a sedimentary series of sandstone. This primary material 
is mainly obscured by a thick, mottled decomposition zone, which has 
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been (tbserved in place-s to a depth of 90 feet. The series falls naturally 
into two types—Woombye sandy loam and Woombye loam. I’liey are 
dilfereutiated by the textural i)ropertips of their surface soils and 
subsoils. The influence of these proi)erties on tlu'ir moisture relation¬ 
ships is diseiissetl subsequently. 


sandy loam 


sandy loam—loam 


sandy loam—sandy clay loam 


decomposed sandstone 



dark brown 


dark brown- -dark 


rod 


yellow-brown 


red-brown 


Plato 7. 

WOOMUVE ISWltN 1.0 \M. 


Woombye sttiultj loam. —A tyj)ioal profiU* of Hus soil is diagranimnti- 
i^ally reprosontecl in lMat(^ 7. The surl'aee is a dark ])rowii saudy loam. 
This Ai horizon grades uniformly into th(‘ A., wliieli is slightly lieiivitu- 
in texture, and in which the red-brown colour hcconics prcdominaiil as 
the organic matter decu’eases. Normally then^ is no A„ horizon. In llu' 
normal profile the A liori/on varies from 12 to 15 inclu's dec]). The 
structure is not well defined l)ut is usually iu tlu‘ form of soft, irrciztdar 
aggregation. These break easily. They arc friable and coniribulc \u 
tha porosity of tlie soil. 

In the tyf)e profile the illuvial horizon bi'gins at a depth of 15 undies. 
In common with the majority of the coastal soils of southern (Queens¬ 
land, llitue is no abrupt line of demarcation between the eluvial and 
illuvial horizons. The texture of the B lioi'izoii is sandy loam to sand\ 
clay loam. The eoarsi^ sand is still ])redominant in the sand fraction. 
Due to the low percentage of fine sand and silt, tin* iniuvased clay 
content imparts a saiidy clay loam texture rather Ilian a loam. IIovNcvfU’, 
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the drainage is not impeded and, usually, the subsoil is friable and 
open. The structure is similar to that of the A horizon, except that the 
irregular aggregates are firmer and somewhat larger. Boot penetration 
through soil and subsoil is quite good. 


loam 


loam—clay loam 


clay loam 


light day 


clay loam—light clay 



dark brown 


dark red>brown 


red—red-brown 


red—red-brown 


light yellow—light yellow-brown 


Plate 8. 

WooMBYE Loam. 


The C horizon is a mottled zone, mainly yellow-brown in colour, and 
consists of decomposed sandstone. Tliis is sticky when wet. It is 
impermeable. The inorganic colloid separated from this horizon i^ yellow 
in colour and contrasts sharply with the bright red of the colloid of the 
A and B horizons. This higher degree of hydration of the iron oxides 
may he taken as an index of wet and anaerobic conditions. However, 
since this zone occurs at a depth of 3^ feet to 4 feet under normal condi¬ 
tions, it has little or no ill effect on the rooting system of the pineapple 
plant. 
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Stoniness is usually confined to the topmost portion of the A horizon. 
Quite frequently the surface is characterised by irregular-shaped 
pieces of ‘‘ironstone.’’ These are more or less flat and arc of an accre¬ 
tionary nature, consisting of sand grains cemented to a hard coherent 
mass by material which is mainly ferruginous. Normally, these are 
neither sufficient in number nor large enough in size to present any 
serious obstacle to cultivation. 

Wo(jmbye loam ,—This soil type occurs in close association with the 
Wobmbye sandy loam. Its topographical features are similar, and, 
although in some cases it may occupy a steep slope, it is generally 
characterised by gentle ridges and plateaux of limited area. It is dis¬ 
tinguished from the siindy loam chiefly by its texture, which is con¬ 
sistently heavier throughout the profile until the C horizon is encountered. 
This may readily be seen by contrasting Plates 7 and 8 . 

The surface horizon in the type profile is a dark brown loam. A 
well-developed crumb structure is gencially present. The profile 
becomes progressively heavier with depth, and at 12 inches the subsoil 
has the texture of a clay loam. The colour here is red to red-brown, and 
the bright colour of the inorganic colloid is not masked by organic 
matter. Reference to the Appendix shows that there is a marked decrease 
in the organic matter in the lower horizons; actually, the organic carbon 
below 8 inches deep is less than one-half of that in the surface (A^) 
horizon. 

At, a depth of about 20 inches the texture becomes moderately heavy, 
and is best described as light clay. It is compact, and thus water move¬ 
ment is impeded. This is in direct contrast to the B horizon of the 
Woombye sandy loam, which is friable and open. Under normal condi¬ 
tions, as exemplified by the typti profile it provides a favourable 
environment for the root development of tlie pineapple plant. 

Quite frequently, erosion has removed portion of the A horizon of 
the Woombye loam, so that this heavy material may occur within 
12 inches of the surface. Under those circumstances, and in view of the 
prevailing climate, such soil conditions arc definitely unfavourable for 
pineapple culture. 

Palmwoods Series. 

Towards the south of the area under review a group of soils occurs 
in close association with the Woombye soils which have been termed the 
Palmwoods Series. This series may be divided into two types—the 
Palmwoods sand and Palmwoods sandy loam. From the point of view 
of topography, parent material, and vegetation association, they possess 
many edmilarities with the Woombye soils. It would appear that the 
profile characteristics of the Palmwoods Series occupy an intermediate 
position between the two ma.ior groups, w^hi(‘h have been described as the 
dark brown-red-brown soils, and the grey-brown soils with ycllowish- 
b'rowm subsoils. While some of the red colour of the Woombye Scries is 
in evidence, a yellowish tinge is predominant, and the soils have a more 
highly leached appearance. Reference to the Appendix indicates a miich 
lower content of FegOg and a corresponding decrease of total scsciiiioxide 
(R 2 O 3 ). Similarly, the texture of the surface soil becomes more sandy 
in the Palmwoods sand. 

Palmwoods samd .—The surface soil of this type is a dark brown- 
yellow-brown sand. It is somewhat darkened by organic matter which 
decreases sharply in the Ag horizon. In common with the other soils of 
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the area, there is no Ao horizon. Jn the Ag the clay increases slightly, 
and the texture is a sandy loam to sandy clay loam. In the type profile 
(Plate 9), the B horizon commences at a deptli of 12 inches, and this 
sandy clay loam subsoil continues to a depth of 3 feet. The colour of 
the profile is characteristically yellow-brown to red-brown, with the 
exception of the surface horizon, which is coloured by organic matter. 


sand 


Sandy loam—sandy clay loam 


sandy day loam 


decomposed sandstone 



dark brown—yellow-brown 


ye 11 o w -b rown—red - brown 


yellow-brown—light red-brown 


light yellow-brown 


Plate 9 

Palm WOODS Sand. 


Tlic structure is of the single-grained type in the surface liorizon, but 
becomes slightly cloddy with depth. In general, the structure is not 
well defined. On moderate slopes the drainage of the soil is good. It 
is, however, badly eroded in many cultivated areas, and in some eases the 
sticky sandy clay loam subsoil has been observed less than 4 inches from 
the surface. In such eroded areas the cpiestion of soil management is 
an important one. since the subsoil is at a shallow depth, even in the 
normal profile. On the lower levels, sueh as at the foot of a slope, this 
soil should not l)e planted to pineapples because the subsoil, which is 
never very }>(‘nneable to water, may become saturated under these 
conditions. 

Palmwoods sandy loam. —Texturally, this soil has many features 
in common with the Woombye sandy loam. In the field, however, it is 
readily distinguished by the dominant yellow tinge, and its departure 
from the red colour of the Woombye Series. That this colour is a 
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reflection of other fniidunicntal variations is seen from the Appendix. 
The percentage of sesquioxides (soluble in 20 per (*ent. hydrochloric 
acid) is much lower than tliat of the Woombye soils. 

The profile of the Palmwoods sandy loam is somewhat heavier than 
that of the Palmwoods sand. This is particularly the case with regard 
to the subsoil, which, in the type profile, shows an increase in clay content 
of approximately 11 per cent. The surface soil generally tends to the 
sandy loam range rather than sand, as in the former type. Mechanical 
analyses of the ])rofiles of these two soils given in the Appendix are 
typic'al. 



dark brown 


brown—dark brown 


yellow-brown—red-brown 


yellow-brown—light red-.brown 


Plate 10. 

T*almwooi>s Sandy Loam. 

The type profile is represented by Plate 10. A sandy loam textui*(‘ 
f)e(mrs to a depth of 15 inches. This material is (luite open and friabl(\ 
and normally well drained. There is no well-defined structure. A 
marked increase in the clay content occurs in the subsoil, and as this is 
comi)act and retentive of moisture, it considerably impedes drainage. 
The presenee of this rather unfavourable subsoil eonsiderably reduees 
the agricultural value of the Palmwoods sandy loam. The importance 
of correct field managcimmt with regard to drainage and layout of iho 
plantation cannot bo too strongly stressed. For this reason, the Palm- 
woods sand is often to In- preferred to the Palmwoods sandy loam for 
pineapple culture. 

Coe*s Creek Series. 

This series of sandy soils is typical of the grey-brown group of soils 
with yellowM)rown subsoils. The profile lias a podsolised appearan<‘(‘ 
which is characteristic of many soils of coastal southern Queensland. 
The movement of iron and alumina is shown in the Ajipendix. Th(‘ 
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sesquiozide content is much lower than that of the Woombye and Palm- 
woods Series. The red colour which characterises the Woombye soils is. 
not present in the Coe’s Creek Series because of the lower content of 
iron. 

In this series, two distinct soil types may readily be recognised. 
These are the Coe’s Creek sand and the Coe’s Creek sandy loam. They 
occur in close association under the same topographical and vegetative 
control. The terrain is hilly, and slopes of one in five are quite common. 
As would be expected on such slopes as these, much havoc has been done 
by soil erosion. 

It is difficult to define the normal profile of the Coe’s Creek Series,, 
since there is a gradual biiilding-up of washed material towards the 
bottom of the slopes. Because of this building-up, it is also difficult to. 
define the boundaries of the two soil types of this series. However, 
these soils form a definite group of considerable agricultural importance. 
They are attended by characteristic soil moisture relationships and 
fertilizer requirements, which are all-important from the point of view 
of pineapple culture. 



dark grey-—dark grey-brown 


light grey-brown 


grey-yellow—light yellow-brown 


light yelfow-brown 


Plate 11. 

Cox’s Cbxxk Sako* 


Coe^s Creek sand ,—The type profile of the Coe's Creek sand ig 
diagrammatically shown in Plate 11. The profile has a sand content of 
approximately 85 per cent, to a depth of 18 in(?hes. The very sandy 
nature of this material is further emphasised by the wide ‘‘coarse sand- 
fine sand" ratio. The colour is grey-brown, becoming lighter with depth 
as the organic matter decreases. The Aj horizon is dark grey to dark 
grey-brown. 
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The clay fraction increases in the B horizon, but the sand content 
is still considerable, with the coarse fraction predominant. Underlying 
this horizon at a depth of 39 inches is the C horizon. The clay content 
of this markedly impermeable horizon, which is a decomposition zone, 
is normally high; throughout it hard pieces of undecomposed sandstone 
occur as “floaters.” The surface soil has a single-grain structure and 
is therefore loose and open. The subsoil, which becomes increasingly 
compact with depth, is normally moist and plastic. When brought to 
the surface it dries hard and cloddy. 


sand—sandy loam 


sand—sandy loam 


sandy loam 


sandy clay 


sandy clay 



dark brown 


brown—dark brown 


dark brown—dark red-brown 


dark red-brown 


red and/or yellow mottled 

i 


Plate 12. 

Coe’s Creek Sandy Loam. 


Frequently the surface soil is characterised by a considerable degree 
of stoniness. Large waterwom quartz pebbles occur intermingled with 
sandstone fragments. In some cases a band of river gravel is met with 
at depths varying between 2 and 3 feet. In very few instances, however, 
is the concentration of stony material sufficient to hinder cultivation to 
any extent. 

The value of this soil for pineapple-growing is determined by the 
amount of erosion which it has undergone. Even in its most favourable 
condition it is severely affected by droughty periods, since its moisture- 
retaining capacity is low. 

Coe^s Creek sandy ham ,—This soil type is closely associated with 
the Coe’s Creek sand. Its topographical features are similar, as also 
is its degree of stoniness. The texture of the profile is slightly licavier 
and the colour is darker. The surface soil usually contains about ID per 
cent, of clay. It is best described as a sandy loam, although it is never 
far removed from a sand. Its colour is dark brown, and its organic* 
content is normally greater than that of Coe’s Creek sand. A single- 
grain structure is evident. The A horizon remains loose and open under 
cultivation. 
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In the type (Plate 12) the subsoil horizon becomes heavier, 

since the clay increases to 25 per cent. Th(‘ colour is dark brown. 
Reference to tlie Appendix shows that the sesciaioxide content is 
considerably higher than that of the Coe’s Creek sand. This is reflected 
in the colour differenf*es of the two profiles. 

Since this soil may occupy steep slopes, denuded phases are common. 
In many cultivated areas the loss of the major portion of the A horizon 
]>r<\sents a serious jU'oblem to the ])inea]>ple-groMTr. 

Normally, the moisture reserve of this soil is (|uite good. Its natural 
drainage is also satisfactory. Since tin* subsoil is hut slowly i)ermea.l)l(‘, 
howev(‘r, unfavourable topographical conditions create the ikhkI for 
controlled drainage and proper layout of <*ro|) rows. The soil is innch 
less affe(*ted hy dry Aveather conditions than is the (V)e’s (h*cck sand. 


sand 


sand 


sand 


decomposed sandstone and clay 



dark grey-brown—grey-brown 


grey-brown 


light grey-brown—light brown 


light yellow 


rjjito i:k 
Namijocr Sand. 


Nambonr Sand. 

or minor iui])or1ancc agriculturally, tlic Nambour sand is a soil 
type wbic'h is developed extensively in the Nanihour-'Woouibye- 
I’alinwoods area. Although a type name hn.s been given to this soilj it 
eovers a great deal ol’ nondeserij)! sandy country of low value. It oceurs 
generally on a rather eoarse-grained, ineohereut sandstone. A dis¬ 
tinguishing Feature is the non-developmeiU of a true B iiorizoti, the 
illuvial material taking the form of a BO horizon. The intimate 
admixture of the eluviated material with the decomposition horizon gives" 
rise to a zone of liighly restricted water movement. 

1 ’he soil ocenrs on many steep slopes in the Rt»seraount area 
and also in elo.se proximity to the town of Nambour. The general 
type of profile development is given in I’late 1.‘1. Any variation in the 
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field is usually with iej»'ai‘<i to depth, as the result of erosion. The soil 
is very sandy to a dt‘pth ot' iiiehes, the eoarse fraction pn^doniinatin^. 
The colour at the surlac'c is dark grey-brown to grey-brown, and this 
becomes lighter with depth. Below this sandy material is a mixture of 
rock brash with clay, usually light yellow, mottled with red. Because 
of its single-grain siructun^ this soil is loose and j)orous. However, 
drainage in the zone of root penetration is det(M-inined by the depth of 
the impervious 15C horizon and the topograpliy. The moisture-supplying 
power of this soil is very low and, consequently, it is subject to s(‘vere 
seasonal variation. In this respect it is similar to the Palm woods sand 
and Coe’s Creek sand. 



grey-brown—dark grey-brown 


brown—yellow-brown 


yellow-brown—light red-brown 


red and yellow mottled 


imsEM 01 ’ N T S A N1). 


Rosemount Sand. 

This soil type is of minor importance and is not exttmsively 
developed in tlie districts surveyed. Its main occurrences ar(" in the 
Rosemount and Diddillibah areas. It is formed from a coarse-grained 
sandstone somewhat similar to, though slightly harder than, that from 
which the Nambour sand is formed. It differs from this soil by tli(» 
presence of a well-develoj^ed B horizon. This contains 35 per cent, of 
clay overlying a less clayey decomposition horizon. The feature which 
distinguishes it from the other sandy soils of the area is the dominance 
of a brown colour throughout the profile. lu this respect it has some 
affinity with the Palmwoods sand, but it is much sandier in texture and 
does not possess the saim^ tendency towards stickiness when wet. 
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A typical profile is illustrated by Plate 14. The profile is quite 
sandy to a depth of 18 inches. The colour of the A horizon is grey- 
brown to dark grey-brown, changing to brown-yellow-brown with depth. 
There is a marked difference in the textures of the A and B horizons; 
in the latter the clay content is greatly increased. The colour assumes 
a reddish tinge and is yellow-brown to light red-brown. Reference to 
the Appendix shows the very large increment in sesquioxide content 
in the B horizon, particularly with regard to PcjjOg. In common with 
the other very sandy soils of the area, this soil has a low moisture- 
retaining capacity. 

Bosemount Clay Loam. 

The Rosemount clay loam does not find a place in either of the two 
major soil groups of the area, as the profile of this soil is fundamentally 
different from those already described. The difference is undoubtedly 
endodynamomorphic, since the parent material is a rubbly, coarsely- 
laminated shale. A noticeable feature is the absence of quartz grains 
in the sand fraction. The fraction of diameter greater than *02 m.m., 
bxit less than 2 m.m., is composed of undecomposed rock fragments, 
frequently stained red and yellow by ferruginous material. Further¬ 
more, little or no trace of the deep decomposition horizon common to 
the other soils is evident. 

The topography of this soil type is characteristic. The slopes are 
never abrupt, and the ridge tops are rounded. The vegetation associa¬ 
tion is that of eucalypt forest, but the tree growth is less tall and of 
poorer quality than that of the deeper and sandier soils of the area. 


loam—clay loam 


light clay 


light—medium clay 


rubbly, laminated shale 



very dark brown—black 


dark grey-brown—grey-brown 


dark grey-brown—grey-brown 


grey-brown—light grey-brown 


Plate 15. 

Bosemount Clay Loam. 


The surface soil is a very dark brown to black clay loam or loam. 
A stable state of aggre^tion is present, the particles being about 
3-4 m.m. diameter. A high organic matter content is characteristic. 
Although the clay content is considerable, the surface soil breaks free 
and open when wet; it does not become sticky or plastic except when 
puddled. In the type profile (Plate 15) the clay content increases 
sli^tly in the Aj horizon, while the colour becomes slightly greyer. 
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There is a sharp change texturally when the B horizon is reached at 
a depth of 12 inches. The colloid content increases, giving rise to a light 
to medium clay. When this material is dry a system of rectangular 
cracks occurs, but on wetting the swelling of the colloid reduces the pore 
space. This horizon is one of impeded drainage, and great care should 
be exercised when planting this soil type to pineapples. The natural 
drainage of the A horizon must be encouraged by artificial methods, 
and those areas which arc topographically unfavourable should be 
avoided. By following approved methods it has been demonstrated that 
this soil can be planted to pineapples with reasonable success. 

[to be continued.] 


LEGUME INOCULATION. 

The practice of including a Jegume crop in a rotation is common, and the gtmeral 
hcliof that tlio productivity of a soil is noticeably better aft(*r a legume tliaii 
after a non-legume is true, but with the important qualification that this is the 
case only when an association exists between the roots of the host plant and a 
certain type of bacteria. 

When this association obtains, characteiistic swellings or nodules arc formed 
on the root system of the host, and it is inside these nodules that nitrogen-assimilat¬ 
ing bacteria obtain nitrogen from the air and manufacture compounds containing 
this element, which are then passed on to and utilist*d by the plant for growth. Two 
beneficial results are obtained from this association. Firstly, the legume itself is 
furnished with an additional nitrogen supply which enables it to make enhanced 
growth. This is particularly the case w’lth lucerne when efBcient inoculation with 
the appropriate bacteria greatly aids the rapid establishment of a good stand. 
Secondly, when the legume is turned in at an appropriate time an increase in soil 
nitrogen is obtained, due to the addition of the nitrogen gained from the air. 

Unfortunately, it would appear that these beneficial bacteria are absent from 
many of our agricultural soils, and under these conditions seed inoculation with a 
pure culture of the organism—isolated from nodules by bacteriological methods— 
is essential. These cultures represent a carefully selected strain which has been 
tested and found to fix nitrogen to the greatest extent, for just as varieties of 
plants vary in their ability to produce a desired character, so strains of the nodule 
organism vary in their nitrogen-assimilatory capacity. While some strains may be 
very efficient in benefiting the host plant, others may be of relatively little value, 
and still others would appear to give no benefit at all. In addition to this, it is 
important to note that, while all nodule bacteria have the same general function of 
fixing atmospheric nitrogen, different cultures are required for different legumes— 
e,g., a culture of the bacteria suitable for lucerne would be ineffective witli cowpeas, 
and vice versa. Similarly, the strain of bacteria which beneficially associates with 
garden peas and field peas would be ineffective with white or red clover. 

Three points, therefore, immediately suggest themselves—that it is incorrect 
to presuppose the presence of the appropriate strain of bacteria for one legume 
just because another legume well equipped with nodules has grown before on the 
same land; secondly, that if moderate or even good stands of a particular legume 
are obtained there is no reason to assume that a marked benefit would not accompany 
inoculation of seed with a selected strain for subsequent sowings; and thirdly, that 
it is highly desirable that only inoculated seed be sown on new land. 

The actual operation of seed inoculation is simple, and consists firstly in 
obtaining a suspension of the bacteria by mixing the contents of the culture bottle 
with an appropriate quantity of skim milk. To this is added a small quantity of 
tricalcium phosphate which stimulates the bacteria to a more active stage, and tlu^ 
seed is then inoculated by pouring the suspension over the seed and mixing thoroughly 
by hand. In this way eadi seed is covered with a thin film of milk containing large 
numbers of bacteria. 

Complete directions for carrying out the inoculation, together with the quantity 
of tricalcium iihosphate necessary, accompany any inoculum supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Stock. Farmers intending to sow inoculated seed should 
write, indicating the amount of seed to be sown, at least ten (10) days before 
sowing is planned, as this time is necessary for tho preparation and despatch of 
cultures. 
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Contour Furrowing. 

A. F. SKINNER, Field Assistant. 

'T'HE praeti(?e of eontour furrowing as a nieasuiv of (‘rosiou control, 
and also of pasture improvement, has been attended by consider¬ 
able success overseas. As contour furrowing is not yet extensively pra(‘- 
Used in Queensland, th(‘ following explanaton notes should be of gernM'ul 
int(‘rest:— 


The Purpose of Contour Furrows. 

By conserving fre(‘ surface water on flu* land where it falls, contour 
furrows serve a dual purpose:— 

d') Lowland erosion ]>reventioii. 

(2) Pastnn* nn|>rovement. 



T>]at(‘ Ui 

A I^’i'RftowKi) Si.opi:.— C.\)nionr furrows ic(lut*<* tiu’ voliinu' of “run otf“ storm 
water whieli ofOm Icjnis to erosion at lower points of coueentratioii. {Pholograph 
taken on the properljf of MeHsr.>>. J). and J. Unihf, Ormcan, Queensland, 27IJi March, 
1940.) 


Tlic voliiinc of surl'acp “run off'' walrr from i)astures in a catcli- 
raeiit l)a.sin may be coTisidoraljly redufod, and so relievo lower-l> iujr 
areas of some of tlie orig:iiial risk of floodijij; and injury by erosioii. 
Sueb njdand Jiieasures are essential reitiforcimients to the methods of 
control ai)i)lied al lower levels where •'l•an olt’' coneeiitrales. 

The quantity of water held by each furrow lias time to .soak into 
the soil, thereby narrowing the normally wide maigin of difference 
between the rate of i)recipitation and the rate of absorption. Moreover, 
a more even distribution of water over the whole pasture is ensured. 
These factors not only stinuilate the Krowlh of grass, hut also induce 
the growth of a greater vari<“ty of pasture plants. 
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Tl.-itc 17. 

^VATl^ll-MOlil)I^(l I’niRinAs—Th(‘ vmIik* »»f’ (onloiir fini'dw ml . mi 
I'jipJU'itV to hold Tlii.s dojuMidN mi d<'])lh, unltli, .‘iiid tlir ijuhi uki n 

4* ii . . 1 


Definition of “Contour." 

To avoid any possilde niisinlerprotatioii ui’ liiv tto’in “coinuur/ 
it ^\ill 1)0 i*ein(MiilM‘n*(l tlial a (‘OJitonr i.s a liin* on tla* (‘ai’tli's siii-faro 
linkiinr all points of ('(pial lioijrht. As walor alva.^s finds its o\m) h’wl, 
tlio line tra(‘(M] by llu* jnarjrin of a waterliole is a simple example of a 
true contour line. 

Briefly, a (*ontour furrow is ina<l(‘ i)\ the oiieniu^* of eitlno* sinirle 
())• double contour fuiTows at a[)|)ro\iniate intervals of from in io 2n 
feet down the slope. When the contour is followial this spaeinu will 
naturally vary throuf’hout the length of tlie fnrrons in aeeordam-e witfi 
the changes in slope of the land. h\n' this n^ason, it is usual to descndbi' 
the s])aee betwemi any two furrows as a vei'tieal interval which musl 
remain constant throughout their length. That is to say, a xerli^'al 
interval of 2 feet between furrows on a u per cent, slope is the eijiiivalein 
of an interval on the slope of 40-0r) feet. Assuming that tin* slope 
varied to 20 per cent., the interval on the slop(* would lx* only KMO feet 
at the fixed vertieal interval of 2 feel. 



SLor^ 
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[Reproduced from MUc . Pub ., 338, V . 8 . Dept . Ag ., by E . Bf . Rowajtt . 

Plate 18. 

CoKTOCB Furrows Stimulatk tub Growth op Grass and Other Pasture Plants. 



fl, riRST CONTOUR FURROW- 


B 5ECONO CONTOUR FURROW- 


VfTRT/CBL INTERVAL • ZFt. 


Plate 19. 

Diaqrau Illustrating the Variations in Spacing According to Slope 
BETWEEN Two Contour Furrows while thb Vertical Interval Bemains 

CiWrafp a vnr* 
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USED EXCLUSIVELY ON ALL 
gov't AND MUNICIPAL WORK'S 


Darra Portlan<l Cement is made in Queensland 
from Queensland materials, and conforms to 
the Australian Engineering Standards Association 
specification for Portland Cement. 
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A Revolu¬ 
tionary 
Kerosene 
Water 
Heater. . . 

Economical 

and 

Efficient! 

Here's the water heater 
you've long wanted— 
one which looks as smart, 
heats as quickly, and 
keeps as clean and free 
from' trouble as an elabo¬ 
rate gas or electric 
heater. It's inexpensive 
too, for It operates on a 
drop or two of kerosene 


bring convenience . . . 
into your bathroom and kitchen 


by installing 
the New— 


Have you written 
for details of 
Electric Fencers 
and 

Electric Stock 
Drovers. 

The greatest invention 
yet for keeping 
cattle in order. 




Price— 


£11/10/- 

SHOWER ATTACHMENT 
EXTRA 



BATH, SINK, AND GENERAL 
PURPOSE WATER HEATER 


This heater has everything. It has appearance—being finished 
in cream Vitrous Enamel with green or black borders. It is 
safe—because the kerosene is not used under pressure. It is 
automatic because it is fitted with a pilot light which brings 
heater Into operation immediately tap is turned. There are no 
fumes, no odour. There is nothing to go wrong—nothing to 
replace. Don't be satisfied with a chip heater—iriStal a 
Pennant, The NEW heater for country homes. 


Full Details on Request from Distributors— 

TRACKSON BROS. PTY. LTD. 

157-159 ELIZABETH STREET . BRISBANE 

W« RMammmd "PENNANT" KtroMm 
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A marked reduction in slope will cause a considerable increase in 
the distance between furrows. In such eases, short intermediate furrows 
may be opened. The essential point to remember is that the ^rt^ater 
the number of furrows the greater will be their aggregate holding 
capacity. 

The area of land temporarily lost to grazing is worthy of considera¬ 
tion. The period of non-productivity may be shortened by doing the work 
some little time before the wet summer months, when tin* growth of 
grass will be most vigorous. Liming, fertilizing, and seceding of the 
open furrows and turned strip of sod are of undoubted value in 
l)romoting rapid and vigorous growth. If the work is done at the proper 
time, the planting of selected grasses and legumes should be practicable. 



Plate 20. 

The IInstumckd (bNomoN of this Hilusici*- with \ 21 per (’P]xt. Si,ope was 
NO Peterrf.nt to Effective Contour ErKKowiNCi. {Photofiroph taken on the 
property of Messra, T). ami J. UcaJy, Ormeau, Quernsland, 20t/j McdcIi, 1940.) 

The construction of contour furrows is simple and pensive. 
The fact that the land may not be completely stumped does not prohibit 
treatment, as it is not essential for the furrows to follow on an unob¬ 
structed line. In fact, where such is the case it is a distinct safeguard 
to break the fiurows at intervals of a chain or dam them with a shovelful 
of sod. The furrow ends should be turned slightly uphill. These 
})recautions are necessary to restrict the draining of water from the 
furrows in the event of a break or the existence of a low spot in the 
furrow line. 

For the purpose of defining contour lines, a home-made wooden 
level may be employed. 

To use this level, the front leg is moved up or down the slope as 
required to obtain a level reading on the centre cross-member. The 
frame is then moved forward, placing the rear leg in the last position 
of the front leg. By driving a peg at each point, a contour line may 
be thus plotted. 

6 
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An ordinary mouldboard plough may be used to open the furrows. 
A sharp dise coulter is helpful in cutting a clean furrow slice. If the 
ground is stony, however, a coulter is a disadvantage, as it lifts the 
plough. For best results on average slopes, the English type of plough 
with a long mouldboard is recommended. For very steep slopes, a 
reversible double-disc shave plough is the most suitable. 

The furrow sli<‘e should be lurn(‘d dowuihill on to the edg(‘ of the 
furrow. The less of this strip of sod is broken, the more effe<*tivt* 
will it be in holding back water. As on stee]> slo[)i\s there is always a 
tendency for a single-furrow' slice to bt‘ thrown too far dow'nhill, it is 
desirable to plough a double furrow'. Tlie capaeity of the furrow will 
depend on its wddtli and d(‘pth. 



Plate IM. 

IIOMK-MADK WOODKN TjEVFOJ.S ^f ^Y BE UsKD Srci’ESSFULI.Y IX PlOTTIXG ('oX'I’OrU 
liiSES.—Six srans of tins level cover 100 foci. 

A slow and steady pair of horses is of consid(‘ral)le helj) in turning 
the best furrow' sliee vvitliout throwing it too far. 

It is a mistake to eontinuc the furrow' around sncli obstaides as 
stumps, logs, or roc^hs, as this means a deviation from the contour line. 

Ill gullied fields, contour furrows may be successfully turned to 
lv(H*p back water from gullies, thereby checking their further developimuit. 

Tile volume of w'ater that may lx* stored on a field is of interest. 
It is here referred to in terms of aere inches. The quantity of w’ater 
at)S()i‘b(‘d by the soil w^hile the furrow's ar<‘ still filling is not included. 
Assuming that the approximate dimmisions of an ordinary furrow' are 
5 inches dixq) and 8 inches wdde, and that the turned furrow slice 
increases tlie height of the lower wall ol* the furrow to 10 iuches approxi¬ 
mately, 1*75 inches of rain will be conserved on a b per cent, slope w'hmi 
the furrows ar(‘ spaced at 10 feet; 1-16 inches at 15 feet; *58 inches at 
•W feet; and so on. 
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Greater storai^e (‘apaeity may l)e ])rovide(J by iiicreasinii? tlie water 
er()ss-s(‘eti()ii area of tlie furrow. Naturally, the (‘loser the furrows, the 
^Teat(*r will lx* tlu; a^grei^ate holdino; ea])acd1y. 

Normally, only a piess ean be made at the aetiial (luantity of 
water absorbed into the soil from a measuixid pre(‘-ipitatioii. It will 
l)(* observed, however, that as a n^sull of eontour furrowiii^^ the acdual 
retiujiion and absorption of a known minimum quantity ean be assured 
whenever the [)r(‘(‘ipitation is in exe<‘ss of thcj aj^^gregate holding rapacity 
of th(* furrows. Fiu‘thermor(‘, the distribution of water over the whole 
])asture ean be largxdy regulated. 

Normally, the p(‘neti*ation of moisture at the foot of a slo])e is mu(*,h 
great(n‘ than at the <*rest, willi the result that 1h(‘ higher levels fnxjueiitly 
*‘ui\e out” rapidly and are of (‘omparatively ])onr grazing valia*. 


MANAGEMENT OF WINTER PASTURES. 


The elioi(*e of a pasture mixtiin* for \\int(‘r grazing has to lx* bas(‘d 
on a numb(‘r of factors, including tie* average winter rainfall of tlu' 
<listri(‘1, tluj (ih(‘mi(?al and physi(‘al characters of the soil, the cultivation 
ti'(‘atment the land has retxuved, the length of tinu' th(‘ pasture is 
(‘xpecttxl to ]-(‘main, and tlu* aggressiveiu'ss of wei'ds. Once a suitable 
mixtuix* has becni establisli(‘d it must not l)(‘ eonsidenxl “f(X)l-i)roof,” 
but should be managtxl with due r(‘gard to the pasture itself. 


Tile temptation to ov(‘r-stock ])addo('ks during wintm* when the 
■‘broad acres'" are unpixxlmdive must be resisted. Such pastxires should 
as far as jx)s.sible be restu'vcxl for (*ows in milk, for breeding (nvivs, or for 
fattening stock. Tlu^ ])astur(‘ should not lx‘ stocked too early in the 
growing scxisim, but should be allowed to make gcxid giowth before 
grazing. Wlum a paddock is ready for grazing, the animals should b(‘ 
permitted to graze on it for about an hour each day and thi\v should be 
removed scxukm* if th(\v begin to lie down. Gainjiing on th(‘ area should 
be ])r(‘V(‘nted, as tlu' [la-sture becomes fouled and distasteful to the stock. 
Siiffichmt stO(‘k should lx‘ ])ut on to eat a jiaddock down within ten days 
or so, but the pasture itiusj|j|||jt be loo elos(*ly grazixl. “Flogging"' a 
jiasture of winter grasses ; ^overs will (‘ertainly lx‘ harmful. Afttu* 

the (‘omiihdion of a grazin harrows or xsooden drag;*i^r()Qpfj^^rVun 

ov(*r the paddock to scatt .a Berries>op pings. The ^'prrSfun* must he given 
ample time to recover ai ;e gxxxl ^>gidwth IxTore being graz(‘d 

again. Sufifieient padd(> ater 'oastnn* should he provided to 

permit rotational grazin Factory nutritious feed (‘oiiiinu- 

ously throughout the 

\(VrtaiVi hi the annuat plants e.g., Italian ryegrass, 

AVin'jjPfiera ryegrass, and j)rairie grass-r*‘^,y «elf-seeding, and toward the 
nnlf of the growing season pastures^ 


th(‘se grasses must be hift 
iii'iftoeked in order to permit the seedi^^^ rip(‘ii and shed. Areas which 
J^ave been *so treated should be lightfA b|irrow(Hl in (xirly autumn to 


^ make a seed-bed 
«(‘lf-sowii seed. 


___ y harrowed in (xirly autumn 

for the establishment' r>rodu(‘ed by the 
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Factory Strawberries. 

J. H. GBEGOEY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

INSPECTION of factory consignments of strawberries during the 
present season lias revealed considerable evidence of carelessness on 
the part of some consignors. The importance of careful packing should 
not need emphasis, as it is obviously an essential in successful marketing. 

Estimates of production are usually called for during April, and 
growers are required to slate the area under cultivation and the number 
of plants, so that a reasonably accuralo forecast of probable market 
supplies may be made. 

Strawberries should be consigned in half-bushel factory cases, which 
arc o])tainal)le from a local representative of the Committee of Direction 
of Fruit Marketing, or from its head centre in Brisbane. The cases 
are debited at 9d. and credited at 8d. on their return filled with factory 
i'ruit. Greaseproof paper is supplied with the cases. Strawberries 
are accepted on a weight basis. 



Plate 22.*,^ X 

A (’ASE OP Well-selected Berries in. Condition with No ‘^Nested’ 
Frijit.--A rieW'* typo of ease with a eontre luiTOWn jg being iiacd, 

. a (levia» 


Two grades are take 
standards for which are;— 

Jam .—^All fruit must 
firm, free from dir 
Canmng.—Fvmt to be 
(?>) stemmed; (c) 
leaves. 


...ay 

icf t, / cheeking 1 


, ^ , -canning and jam—the 

y be stored 

V inches. 

i) sAan>/:i; (O) luuy 


-Coloured and 


may 
of 

fua) 

|iid leaves. 

(a) of a size not less than 
|ully coloured, firm, free from dirt fti(>d 


There is only a strictly limiftod demand for canning berries. 
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Selection of Berries. 

Canning .—special grade of berry is required for canning. The 
fruit must be sound and firm. A bonus of Id. a lb. is paid for berries 
of the desired quality, which is indicated on the label for the guidance 
of the quality assessor. 

Jam .—Berries used for jam-mahing are usually rejects from fresh 
fruit market consignments and consist mostly of small and damages! 
fniit. Smallness is not a detrimental factor. Over-ripe berries by the 
time they are delivered at the factory are useless for .jam-niiiking. Many 
growers wa.sh their berries, and when this is the pra(dicii all berries 
with broken skins should be rejected, as they quickly develop mould. 
Berries showing signs of grey mould also should be rejected, as con¬ 
tamination quickly develops from this source. Many consignments of 
factory berries are unacceptable because of too high a ])ereentage of 
damagetl and mouldy fruit. It does not pay to sort good fi-uit From 
bad. Before marketing, growers should give serious consideration to 
the actual time and handling involved before deciding to include 
doubtful berries in a factory consignment. 



Pinto 23 . tHe market in order 

A Case of Poorly'SELE t’TKO Berries.— Note tbo “no ' or a cheap concentrate 

Manufactured at 


Factory Or^ 

Containers arc supplied by tl*" 
Marketing, Turbot street, BrisbanW 
grower and has the tare stamped oi. 
Itrovision is made for tying the case 
tied with wire, as this causes waste o' 
not be nailed, because of the lightnesj 
is likely to have the price of the case I 
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Labelling. 

A label should be attaehed to all eases with the grower’s name and 
address and an indieation as to whetlier the berries are canning or jani- 
niaking. These particulars should be written on the label in pencil and 
not ink, for during w(‘t weather the ink may wash out. The label should 
be attached to the ease by the twine used in tying down the lid, and 
not to tlie ease by nailing. 

Handling. 

0»*o\vers and others engaged in packing and transporting factojy 
berri(\s should at all times use care and judgment if the best return is 
to be o))tained, and no deductions made for unsuitable^ packs. 


CUCUMBER GROWING. 

The warmtli of the edimate makes this crop a very suitable one for 
Queensland, In the coastal anel nortlkrn distrhds several crops can 
he grown during the season. 

PlaiitiJig is earri(‘d out usually in the southern coastal districts fr(mi 
Se]>temher to January, and on the tablelands from October to January; 
in the no]*tJiern distriids, on the coastal areas from July to January, and 
on the tableland and inland arenas fj'om Augnist to January. 

The Agricultural Ohemist, in his ])am])hh't “Oompletc Fertilizers,” 
staters: Oueiimhers may b(^ gi’owm on almost any soil so long as it is 
fairly liglit and loamy and plenty of mainire is added. T]i(‘ ]>ils or 
hills sliould he ])ivpar(‘d by mixing a large amount of Widbrotted 
Kta])h* manure, sheet) or fowd dung, ashes, and bonedust with the soil. 
Apply, in addition to the following artifieifd fertilizer:— 

li cwt. sulphate^of ammonia or nitrate of soda; 

d to 4 ewt. Nauru phosphate—supert)hospliate mixture; 

1 to H ewt. sulfiliate of potash: 

or C to S cwt. of a 5-12-5 mixture fertilizer pei* acre, or 2 to 3 oz. of 
the same mixture [)(‘r scpiare yard. 

The terms ‘*])its’^ or hillsare used to represent groups of four 
or five t>laiits. At one time the se(‘d was sown always on hills raised 
above the ground l<‘vel, but unless the ground is badly drained this 
])racdiee need not be followed. 

Four or five plants «are sutficient to a ‘‘hi^’/ |jyj'P^seeds should 
'dies apart and about 1 inch lieltt ^^Tace. The 

ut 4 feet apart each way, aiv.pf?c wliole surface 

thtdr runners to a distance of 2 or 3 feet 
' *ng may often be induced by pinching 

d when nearly fully grown, before 
ms to turn yellow^ 

# 

•vcsthif? is usually about three months, 
■ ‘d will plant an acre. 

are: For market purposes Imperial 
Qreen Cluster. 
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"RED COMB" 
STOCK FOODS 

INCREASE YOUR PROFIT without adding to your stock or 
labour. Feed scientifically-blended foods specially designed 
to give those elements so essential to perfect health and 

peak production. 

yAKE, for instance, '' RED COMB '' DAIRY 
FOOD. Here is a perfectly-balanced ration 
containing those elements high in net energy to 
keep production high over a long period. 

QR, again, consider " RED COMB " CALF FOOD 
--the food carefully designed to promote 
quick, healthy growth, sturdy bone, and well- 
built frame so essential to the calf's future high 
productivity 

DIGS, too, are brought to maturity quicker 
when fed on "RED COMB" PIG FOOD—-and 
carry championships in the Show pen, too. 

" pOULFAR " was put on the marker in ordet 
*^to meet the demand for a cheap concentrate 
food. 

These Stock Foods are all Manufactured at 

Poultry Farmers' Co-operative Society 

Red Comb House - Roma Street - Brisbane 



"RED COMB" 
DAIRY FOOD 

100-lb. bag, 9/6 

CALF FOOD 

100-lb bag, 10 /- 

PIG FOOD 

100-lb. bag, 9 /- 

POULFAR 

100-lb. bag, 8/6 
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GLASS CELL HOME-LIGHTING BATTERIES 

Just Fitted NEW PLATES in our Works* Guaranteed Four Years 

32-volt Set, n-plate Cells, 15 Amps.; Charge Rate Capacity, XfJJC 
200 Amp. hour for twenty hours' discharge . . . . 

32-volt Set, 15-platc Cells, 20 Amps.; Charge Rate Capacity, 

275 Amp. hour for twenty hours' discharge . . 

Fowler Petrol Electric Plants (Made in U.S.A.) 

Engine: |-h.p, very economical type, self starting from Batteries, 

Generator very solid. These Plants are similar to the Iron 
Horse and Briggs and Stratton. 

12-volt, 300-watt Plant, with 2-6-volt 170 Amp. hour 
Batteries 

32-volt, 500-watt Plant, with 32-volt Set 130 Amp. hour 
Batteries 

£1 


Wiring Materials, Switches, Grc., complete for Lights, per Light j 

Prices are keen for cash and include Hydrometer 
(for testing Batteries), Packing, and Sales Tax 

WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS OF BATTERIES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


QyfENSLUNDSIOIIiliEBiTMI^ 

574 ANN STREET BRISBANE Moifiitul) 

CiUo RUTHVEN STREET ^OO'*lOOViBI><(0/}/3 7oujn Hn/l} 
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The Recent BurdeHii) Flood and its Lessor]. 

By H. W. KEBR.* 

'pHE Lower Burdekin district experienced the most disastrous flood 

in its history, following a cyclonic storm on the 7th April last. 
Torrential rains fell, and nearly 21 inches were recorded in the district. 
During the night of the 7th, the Burdekin Biver rose unusually rapidly, 
and by the morning of the 8th the water was 20 feet over the railway 
bridge. It continued to rise during the day, and broke its banks on 
both the Ayr and Home Hill sides. The rapid rise of the flood waters 
was, fortunately, not accompanied by loss of life, though there were a 
number of narrow escapes. Moreover, as little flood water reached the 
river from its higher tributaries, the subsidence of the stream was also 
(•omparatively rapid. 

The effects of the cyclone and flood were particularly severe, and 
a survey of the area revealed the tremendous losses which some farmers 
had incurred. Not only were buildings and crops severely damaged, 
but erosion of the stream banks at many points allowed the waters to 
pour through and create new channels. At this period of the year, 
many farmers had already tilled their lands in readiness for early 
jilanting, while in some cases the fields had actually been planted. The 
rush of flood water over such lands was, of course, disastrous; in many 
places the entire surface soil was removed to plougli depth, while in 
others the erosion removed the subsoil strata as well, to a depth of 
several feet. On certain farms, what were once fertile canoficlds are 
now lagoons; on others, the sand scoured by the stream from the alluvial 
subsoils was deposited from 1 to 6 feet deep in fields of mature cane. 
Jn a few instances, mainly on low-lying farms or tields, the checking of 
the speed of the waters permitted the deposition of silt. This had 
generally been carried from eroded fields, and it represented the most 
fertile portions of such lauds. Though this valuable deposit was usually 
only one or two inches in thickness, one farm received a layer of twelve 
inches on a low-lying field. 

Shortly after the calamity, visits were paid to the area by Messrs. 
Bell and Kerr, of the Sugar Experiment Stations staff. Mr. Bell was 
delegated to co-operate with local oflicials for the purpose of estimating 
the financial loss which the district had suffered. Dr. Kerr later 
inspected the majority of the damaged farms for the purpose of advising 
the growers what they might do to overcome the adverse field conditions: 
which have been created. Samples of eroded soils and subsoils, sand 
and silt deposits, were transferred to Brisbane, where they were 
analysed, and reports submitted to the growers concerned. On the basis: 
of these results a general report was also prepared and circulated 
amongst farmers whose lands had suffered damage. 

Though, in many cases, the actual permanent damage to the farms 
may not be so great as was at first anticipated, a largo area of what was 
formerly first class land must be at least temporarily thrown out of 
production. The irrigation question here introduces a complication 
from which other cane areas would bo free in similar circumstances; 
and whereas only a small portion of many blocks may have been lost 

*1x1 The Ca^he Growers* Quarterly Bulletin (Bureau of Experiment 

Stations) for July, 1940. 
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, through gullying, the land .surface is now so seriously broken that further 
> irrigation of the fields becomes such a problem as to render the practice 
uneconomic. After a period of years, and when the blocks have been 
e.xtensively graded, it may be possible to bring them into production 
once more. 

It should be pointed out that the damage done on many forest soil 
farms, though much less obvious and sj)eclacular than that on the river 
alluvial lands, is actually much more serious in its effects. With deep 
silty soils, the loss of even 2 feet of original soil often exposes a fresh 
surface btit little inferior in quality to that removed. But where 12 
or 14 inches of grey forest soil is washed away, and a stiff, intractable 
clayey subsoil is exposed, the rehabilitation of suc^h laud would often be 



punc ;;4. 

SiiovviJ^a A Dkei’ (Jtu.ly ok a Rivf.k Alu viai. Farm. This w \s 
Foumkri.y a Fkktilk (Unk Field. 

so oo.stly and laborious as to render it impracticable. While the Burdekin 
lands as a whole are notoriously deficient in humus and nitrogen, the 
fore.st subsoils ai'o almost devoid of these constituents. 

The analyses of the sandy deposits are very interesting. We have 
repeatedly pointed out that the Lower Burdekin soils are the richest of 
all the cane areas of the State: but it was not expected that the sands 
from the subsoil would exhibit anything like the reserves of plantfoods 
which were actually found. In no case was a fine sandy deposit tested 
which could be expected to derive any benefit at all from applications 
of phosphate and potash; but they do lack nitrogen, and any attempt 
to grow cane crops on such areas will fail, if due regard is not paid to 
the supply of this i)lantfood in the form of suitable manures. The use of 
dried blood for meatworks manure) in the drill with the cane plants,^ 
followed by two or three top dressings of sulphate of ammonia will be 
essential for succp.ssful crops. The ma.ior problem which many of the 
sands present is their droughtiness, nec('ssitating frequent irrigations: 
but if the cane crop can be carried along to the point where the roots 
-penetrate the original buried soil, success should be assured. The depth 
and fineness of the sand is therefore dominant. A light sandy layer on 
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a heavy soil ty])e inust, oii 1h(‘ olher hand, h<‘ regarded as an advantage: 
A\hen ultimately worked into the soil, the ]>roduetion and tillage (pialities 
oi* the land should he distinctly iinprov(‘d. 



Plate 20. 

A Dew Red of Sand was Deposited on this Fm.low Field and 
IN THE Adjacent Cane. 


Though many farmers have suffered severe lossi's of lioth crop riiid 
land, and a few farms have been totally destroyed, the greatest menace 
to the future of the district lies in the presence of some ten or eleven 
openings in the river bank which would permit even a moderate flood 
to break through and devastate the farms Avhich lie in the path of the 
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new channels. This is clearly appreciated, and the Government has lost 
no time in having the situation fully investigated by its officers, so that 
the danger may be removed. 

The Lesson of the Flood. 

What has happened this year in the Burdekin area is suggestive of 
what might befall any of our cane districts should the local streams 
become suddenly swollen to abnormal dimensions by unusually heavy 
deluges: and it is well to enquire into the causes of the damage which 
the Burdekin district experienced to deduce whether the losses were 
unavoidable, or in how far they may have been prevented; and to what 
extent clearings of natural vegetation, with cultivation of the land, have 
contributed to the damage. 



Plato 27. 

Showing how the Flood Wateks Washed out and 
Destroyed Concrete Water-phhng. 


The subject of soil erosion generally is one which is daily receiving 
closp attention by agriculturists the world over. The discussion of the 
subject at the 1940 Conference of the Queensland Cane Growers’ 
.Association was timely, as it served to focus the attention of Queensland 
cane growers on a subject which has, to date, been treated in only a 
cursory fashion by those who should be vitally concerned with this 
menace. 

The present problem of the Burdekin district is, primarily, one of 
preventing the erosion of the river banks, the breaks in which were 
responsible for the devatasting torrents making their way to lagoons or 
other low-lying areas. But a study of the results will teach us many 
useful points which cannot be disregarded. 
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In general, the banks were most extensively washed away at those 
points where the natural or artificial vegetative cover had been removed. 
It was interesting to observe particularly that where the banks were 
covered by grasses—^notably Guinea—^the matted roots of these species, 
combined with the check in flow which the stems offered, assisted very 
materially in preventing the loosening and removal of the soil. The 



Plate 29. 

Showing how an Ieeigation Pump and Concbkte Piping vi pbe 
Damaged whek the Bank was Eroded, 
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presence of larger trees was also effective in one or other of these 
directions, and was most effective, of course, w'here the trees existed in 
association with Guinea grass, Japanese bamboo, etc. Where the farmer 
had destroyed the river bank vegetation or disturbed the bank, and 
particularly where the cultivation was carried to the top of the bank, 
devastating results followed. Under these conditions a swiftly running 
body of water readily removes the expo>sed, undisturbed soil; and where 
these river bank blocks had been ploughed just prior to the flood, the 
removal of soil to plough depth encountered no resistance whatever. 
With soils containing a moderate pcreeiitage of clay particles, repeated 



Plate 30. 

This Engine and its OoNCRieTE Bed were moved by the 
Eorce op the Flood. 


ploughing to a uniform depth had consolidated the underlying soil or 
subsoil to such an extent as to enable it to offer definite resistano(‘ to 
erosic>n, and many blocks of this nature were washed to the (le])tli of 
the plough pan only; but river alluvial soils, containing a prepondeianee 
of silt and fine sand, lack this capacitj", and were eroded to a depth 
of many feet in certain instances. 

It was interesting also to observe the effects of the running water 
when it invaded mature fields of cane. Although the intervening field 
may have been l)adly eroded, the waters entering the cane w^ere cheeked 
in velocity due to the obstruction of the cane stalks, while the matted 
roots also held the undisturbed soil together. The net result was a 
deposition of sand, due to the cheek in water-flow, but in few instances 
did such fields lose any soil. 

The inference from these observations is clear; at all times the 
farmers concerned should keep the river banks clothed in vegetation, 
and Sudan grass appears to offer most./in this particular district: cane 
cultivation should not be carried rigb^ to the bank of the stream, but 
should cease at least one chain further back, and the strip between the 
cane field and the river should be kept continuously under grass and 
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Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


AT 

Stella-maris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Free 
Garages 

Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress 
Phone: Tweed Heads 33 




MB* f for all purposes—special sizes in 

* Oi nTlHflOOl* Ironbark and Spotted Gum— 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmanship 

C Cl S G S of ail descriptions 

PATTERSONS PTY., LTD. 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

Phone Twg. 47 Right at Station 


NOW ON SALE Walsh*s 

SEED POTATOES—many kinds; ScI C CtCtf 

prices on application. 

RHUBARB CROWNS—7/6 and PfilflPfln 

10/- per dozen. • ••• 

SEED MAIZE—many varieties; ^p% 

prices on application. 


SEED POTATOES—many kinds; 
prices on application. 

RHUBARB CROWNS—7/6 and 
10/- per dozen. 

SEED MAIZE—many varieties; 
prices on application. 

BEANS—Brown Beauty, Canadian 
Wonders, Epicure, Kentucky 
Wonders, Snake Beans, Butter 
Beans. 

PEAS—many varieties. 

SWEET CORN—Pop Corn. 

BRISBANE'S LARGEST 
SEEDSMEN. 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS, 
fir CRAIG PTY. 

337 GEORGf STREET, BRISBANE 


Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
I Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 

I and True to Name Seeds 

Our Atf 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write oe or * Phone 17S 

Watch 8 Co. Ki 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Btll St. - . Toowoomba 
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Plate .11. 

A Low-lving Fallow Fjeij> wmon has Benefited FTiosi a 
Deposit op Silt. 



Plato .12. 

This Field Received a Deposit op Rich Silt Twelve Inches 

Deep. 


forest cover; tinally, it would be a further protection if river bank fields 
were allowed to remain undisturbed under volunteer I’atoon cane until 
at least May of the year in which the field is to be broken up for plant¬ 
ing. Admittedly, the last recommendation would handicap the farmer 
in the preparation of the land, as well as necessitating late planting; 
but the presence of the light ratoon growth, on an undisturbed soil, 
would be definitely effective should a similar emergency arise. In any 
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event, the cane crop makes rapid growth on rich alluvial soils, and under 
these conditions, also, repeated ratooiiing may be practised, again to 
advantage. 

Though it is ^'giilly^^ erosion such as occurred in the Lower 
Burdekin area wliich is most striking, farmers should not forget that 
the less obvious “sheet'’ erosion, which takes place on every field from 
which excess water flows at a measurable velocity, is res])onsible for 
even more damage over a period of years. An excellent example of 
the insidious nature of this cause is afforded by hillside areas of red soil, 
such as occur at South Johnstone and Childers. The decline in fertility 
on certain farms has already given cause for alarm, and where the 
process is allowed to go unchecked, the i)roductivity of the land declines 
at an ever-increasing rate. 

This subject is one which has already received the attention of the 
Bureau, and in the near future one of our officers will make a more 
intensive study of the causes and effects of existing conditions, and 
attempt to devise means for their amelioration. 


CHECKING SOIL WASHING ON HILLSIDE 
BANANA LAND. 

Cavendish and Mons Marie vari(‘ti(‘s of bananas are usually grown 
on liillsidi's and mostly in soils of a fnn*, fine, shaley natui’c*, which t(*nd 
to wash very freely. Mu(‘h of this soil can l)e saved by ])la(ung logs at 
intervals athvart tli(‘ slope. On most clearings many logs nunain 
11 nburnt and can be i>ut to good use in this way. 

All the straight lengths of timber uj) to, say, 8 inches in diam(‘ter, 
will be f(Uind very useful iii checking the downhill rush of wat(‘r during 
h(‘avy rains. 

After they have been levered or rolled across the hillsides they 
should be ^‘aucliored” in position against stumps or by stakes and, 
possibly, large stones. It is not always possible to place tlumi directly 
across the slope, l)eeause of the unevenness of the land, hut they will 
{)rovent loss of surface soil, even if ])laeed somewliat at an angle'. 

AVhere the land is carrying largv ‘‘floaters” the stones also can be 
used to advantage by placing tlumi in half circles below the banana 
stools and filling in the intervening hollow with soil. 

When the idantation is in its second year and strip[)iiig of the lower 
heaves or desuckeriiig is done, the material also can be pimped witli 
advantage along the logs to aid in preventing erosion. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly If * 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal, 

all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Sesretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

. . " ----- — .. 
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The Planting of Cotton.^ 

W. (i. WKIJiS, ot ( (hiltiiTf aiul Scnioi l» OflK'U. 

A IjIj s(mm 1 (list ributcd for tlo* planting <»f rotlon is sav(‘(l from only 
tlio lii^'lier grades of pu!*o seed plots of each vari<'ly. After the 
seed is obtained at the ^ijiiiery it is first heated at 140 F to kill all 
iiis(‘(*1 life, and a jmrtion of th(‘ stocks are then delinted to r(‘mov(‘ 
suftieient fibres to allow of the S(‘ed bein^ used in “walking stiek" 
hand maize planters in tin* new scrub burns, and alsr) in ordinaiw 
))]Hnters equipped with maize pla1t‘S. 

It is strongly ri'eomnuMjded that delinted seed be used (‘xeo[)t wliere 
sowintij in the dry soil is eontmnplated. Experiments at the Ihseareb 
Statiojn have demonsti'ated that with delinted so(‘d a moi>‘ (wam distri¬ 
bution is obtained in tiie ordinary cotton ])lanter, and a lis[*IUer rate of 
seeding can b(‘ used—12 lb. of delinted s(*(m 1 <>’ivin^ a germination of 2-7 
to 4 ])lants per row foot, whereas Jo or more Ih. of nmhdinted simhI 
w'ould be required foj' such a stand. It is rei'omimmded, howev<‘r, that 
a slij 4 :li 11 y lieavier rate of sowdng bo used on new^ eultivations oi* followinjx 
fodder ei'ops, for the more ojam soils will dry out sooner in tin* upiuM* 
surfa('e and possibly rednee the amoiuil of R’ermination. A (pii(*ker 
^’germination is also oblaimnl Avith delinted seed, as shown in tlie 
followdng;: data obtained at the Researeb Station:— 


TABLE T. 


Seed. 

Sixth 

Bay. 

Seventh 

Bay. 

Biphth 

Bay. 

Ninth 

Bay. 

Tenth 

Bay, 

Elovcjith 

Bav. 

Tw'lfth 

Bav. 

riant- 1 . 

Delinted .. 

0/ 

/o 

40*1 

0/ 

/O 

65*2 

o/ 

0 

69-4 

O' 

/o 

72 4 

0/ 

o 

73-8 

o/ 

/O 

75*2 

0/ 

/o 

76‘3 

1)01- ft. 

4'5 

Undelinted 

7-9 

25*7 

33-9 

40*9 

44-9 

49-6 

i 52*3 

2*0 


* Tills extract from Growing in ’ ’ pulilisluMl In tin' 

Department of AgricuUnre ami Htock, deals Avitli i e ]»lauting of a crop of nut.ior 
im])ortai)ce under existing \Yar-time cMmditions. i'oi>ies of this Uulletiu, vvhicli donls 
with various aspects of cotton production in this SUate, are obtainable on a])]>lication 
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It is not recommended that delinted seed be sown in dry plantings, 
for, owing to the ability to absorb moisture better than the undeliuted 
seed, light showers will start germination, and if sufficient rain to 
complete the strike does not fall seed will rot, whereas the undeUnted 
seed would be unaffected. 

TIME OF PLANTING. 

The most suitable time of planting in the cotton districts south of 
and adjacent to liockhampton appears to be associated with the soil 
types. On old cultivations of fertile alluvial loams and clay loams, 
and on the average of the scrub soils, the best results over a series of 
seasons have been obtained from plantings made during late September 
and the first half of October in the Central District, and the latter half 
of October in the Southern districts. On old cultivations on the heavier 
clay loam slopes of the forest series, plantings up to mid-November can 
bo made with good prospects of obtaining highly profitable yields. 
Likewise, plantings can be made later on new cultivations on all soil 
typos; several instances of early December planting have been reported 
as having yielded excellently. No advantage appears to be obtained by 
planting in August or early in September, even if climatic conditions 
are favourable, for the low soil temperatures retard germination, and 
later rains chill the young seedlings so much that usually early October 
plantings catch up with them, and often have a much better stand. In 
some seasons a very heavy loss of terminals occurs in the early 
September plantings through insect attacks, while later plantings suffer 
much less damage. 

METHOD OF PLANTING. 

Several methods of planting cotton seed are used in this State, all 
of which give good results when favourable conditions exist. In most 
districts, however, it is believed that the best results will be obtained by 
waiting until good planting rains occur, harrowing to make a nice mulch, 
and then planting with a split-wheel type of planter equipped with 
disc openers. The harrowing not only warms the soil and thus hastens 
germination, but also checks an early growth of grass and weed seed¬ 
lings, which is of marked advantage in reducing the costs of cultivation. 
Undoubtedly this is an important point and one which is not receiving 
sufficient attention by many farmers. The harrow’ing before planting 
is particularly necessary when cotton follows Rhodes grass, for if not 
done then the grass seedlings germinate with the cotton and soon require 
hand-chipping. 

Growers planting large acreages of cotton are faced with the 
problem of getting their crops sown so that they will obtain the fullest 
benefit from the spring rains. As these seldom occur in more than 
2-inch storms, and often lighter, it is frequently impossible to get 
planted on the one storm unless considerable equipment is available. 
Some growers therefore plant all their acreage in the dry soil prior 
to the spring rains; others plant half in the dry and half following 
the first good rains, while others pla’ „ as much as the soil moisture will 
allow^^ ^following the first rain, and then wait for further rains to 
“oouiinetV“tneIf piantings. ^he latter system is preferable in some 
respects, for it distributes’ i|“ ^ future operations over a longer period 
and thus eliminates a peak d4 and for a large amount of labour in any 
of the larger cotton distrietsVc The spring rainfall is most imcertain, 
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however, and it is advisable to take full advantage of any rains occur¬ 
ring. It is believed, therefore, that the system of planting a portion 
of the acreage in the dry and the rest after good rains occur is the 
best. The proportions depend on the equipment available. Usually 
sufficient rain falls to allow of planting for at least three days under 
satisfactory germinating conditions. By planting in the dry all but 
the acreage that can be handled in three days it is possible to obtain a 
highly satisfactory strike over a large acreage from the one rain. It 
is pointed out, however, that the dry planting should be harrowed as 
quickly as possible after the rain, in order to eliminate weed and grass 
seedling growth, especially if the germinating rains do not occur until 
late October or ]N^vember. The cotton seed will germinate quickly then, 
and any delay in harrowing may destroy some of the cotton seedlings. 
It undoubtedly is advisable to harrow the dry planted portion, for each 
season witnesses growers increasing their cost of cultivation simply 
through omitting this early harrowing. Dry planting has drawbacks, 
however, in that in some seasons much loss of seed is experienced through 
the spring showers being just enough to gernniuite the seed, after which 
there are no following storms to establish the seedlings. In wet springs 
severe crusting of the heavy soils occurs, often in the dry planted areas, 
even if harrowing is done, and frequently no strike is obtained or one 
just good enougli to influence the growers to leave it, althougli the 
stand is not sufficient to allow of the soil producing the maximum 
possible yield. The jn-oblein is a difficult one, and the general district 
experiences for each soil type are the best indicators of the merits of 
each method. 

Many growers of small acreages in the older agricultural districts, 
who have make planters unsuited for fflaiiling undelinted cotton seed, 
have adopted the practice of opening shallow furrows, sowing the seed 
l)y hand, and tlum covering with either a han^ow or scuffler. This system 
undoubtedly causes loss of moisture and undoes the benefit obtained 
i’r’om an early preparation of the seed-bed. It is suggested, now that 
dclinted seed can be obtained, that where an ordinary one or two row 
rnaize planter is available, the plates be modified to make them suitable 
for filanting cotton seed. This can be done by enlarging the holes in 
1li(‘ six-holed plates and adjusting the gears to allow’^ of the proper rate 
of seeding. 

The provision of delinted seed is of great assistance to the growers 
in the newly burned scrub areas, for it eliminates the necessity of 
treating the seed to make it suitable for using in the “walking slick” 
hand planters. There may he greater danger, liowever, in sowing tiu' 
delinted seed in the dry ash before the planting rains occur, on account 
of the delinted seed germinating with l(;ss rainfall lhau would be the 
case with treated seed; hence in a spring experiencing light showery 
conditions considerable replanting might bo neccssar^^ 

DEPTH OP SOWING. 

The correct depth of sowing varies between 14 and 2| indies, 
depending on the condition of the seed-bed, amount of moisture in the 
surface soil, and the method oty:^ riting. The main objective is to get a 
good stand as quickly as posr*'^.? This requires planting the seed just 
deeply enough to have su^ -ent moisture to germinate them, and still 
not have the. soil dry out before the young rools penetrate into the moist 
subsoil. For most soils under average conditions a depth of about 
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2 inches in moist, firm soil will allow of a good gerniiiiatiou being 
obtained. This is especially true if a split-wheel type of planter is 
used. Where the seed is covered by s(i'apcrs, or by scufflers if planted 
in shallow furrows, inches will prolml)ly bc^ better, as the soil is not 
comi)acted and there is a danger of the moisture being lost before^ 
germination is effected, particularly if drying winds arc experienced. 

If i)lantings are made at a gre^ater deptli than 2J inches theri* is 
always a daiigei* of tlie seed rotting hi a cold, wet sfiring, and in a dry 
spring, while germinations may be obtained, the seedlings aiv, freciuently 
BO long in coming through the siirfac(‘ that they are thin and spindly 
and of a pale yellowish colour rather than the usual healthy green. 
Such weakened seedlings are likely to he atta(‘ked by disease's if weU 
weather is exj)erionced subsequently, and may witJier if hot. dry winds 
prevail for any length of time. (Tcnerally speaking, the tendency is to 
plant too deeply, especially in the plantings in Sejffember ainl early 
October, wdem the soil temperatures necessitate quick geriiiinalion and 
an early a])pearane(‘ of the seedlings above ground. 

SPACING OF ROWS. 

A sparing of 4J feet betw'een the j*ows is gcoierally used in all the 
cotton-growing areas. Widths varying from 24 to bl fei'l wiov ns(*d 
at first, but experiments and the general experience of growei'S indieate 
that around 4J feet appears to b(' a fairly good row spacing for most 
soils over a series of seasons. It is possible, how^ever, that where cotton 
is being grown on the clay loam forest slopes aw-ay from the immediat(' 
coastal an‘as, a siiacing of 4 feet or 4 feel 2 inehes may be suitable. 
Usually the ])lants do not grow so tall on sueli soils as on llu' alluvials; 
hence under moderate rainfall, ample sunlight and air movement may 
be obtained \villi the closer distances. 

It is not reeommended that spaciugs small(*r than these be 1 ril'd, 
for with heavy rainfall accompanied by ])rolonged cloudy weather i]i 
February there is a grave danger of a growdb sufficiently rank Ix'ing 
made to create dense shade. Experiences of past seasons have indicated 
tlial such cimditions are conducive to insect attacks, aceom])ani(*d by 
heavy losses from boll rots on the lower portions of the plants. 


BY OUR OWN RIGHT HANDS . . 

Written in Noveni})er, 1800, after the battle of AnsterlHz, where Napoleon 
ernshoO Austria, the last remaining ally of Britain, the following lines by William 
Wordsworth might Avell have been written in June, 1940:— 

'^Another year! Another deadly blow! 

Another mighty empire oveithrown! 

And we are leiPt, or shall he left, alone; 

^Ilie last that dares to struggle with the foe. 

^Tis well! From this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves oiir safety must be sought; 

That by our own right h.ands it must he wrought 
That we must stand unproppM, or be laid low. 

O, dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 

We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear. 

Wise, upright, valiant; not a venal band, 

Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 

And honour, which they do not understand.^’ 
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Proved and Tested Products—Praised by 
Flockowners in ail parts of Australia 

An Efficient and Expert Field Service 
is also associated with Vetamac Products 
THE RANGE EMBRACES: 


Vetamac Sheep Drench (Highly Footrot Cure. 

Concentrated l. Vetamac Sheep Dip. 

Vetsoiick Mineral Concentrate. Scourout Branding Fluid 

Vetamac Medication (for mixing with Bluestonc Nicotine Worm Drench. 

Stock Sait). Vetamac Fly Oil. 

Fluke and Worm Specific. Vetamac Pinkeye Dressing. 

Tape and Large Bowel Worm Drench. 

" Pastoralists' Bulletin," containing valuable information concern-^ 
CDCC ing Flock Husbandry, and "Healthier Stock' Booklet-- both 
■ mailed tree on roauost 


mailed free on request 

Stock Service Department 

A. H McDonald & company 

99-103 MARY STREET, BRISBANE. 

Branches ail States 


Cabulcha Large Whites— 

NATIONAL SHOW AWARDS FOR 1939. 

First Prize Boar 11 and under 17 Months. 

We are offering for sale a few selected head of stock from the imported 
sire and dam— 

GOGAR DICK and 
GOGAR WONDER. 

Cabulcha Black Polls— 

First and Second Bull, Three Years and Over. 

First Bud, Two Years and Under Three Years. 

First and Champion and Second Cow, Three Years and Over. 

First and Reserve Champion and Second Heifer, Two Years 
and Under Three Years. 

First Heifer, Eighteen Months and Under Two Years. 

First and Second Heifer, Six Months and Under Twelve 
Months. 

First and Second, Group of Four. 

First and Second, Sires Progeny Stakes. 

Second Bull Calf, Under Twelve Months. 


STOCK ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION. 
Telephone 14. 

J. M. NEWMAN, Cois 


ulO 

< ../c; i*arried 


pJen should be seeded 
ringbarking. 
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"Willow Park Fairy" (Dairy Short¬ 
horn), owned by Mr. W. Atkinson, 
Swan Hill, Victoria, attained the record 
of 745 lb. butter-fat in 273 days. 
Another example of the explicit faith 
studbreeders all over Australia place 
‘n the " Eclipse." Exclusive features 
Uairy farmers ^clude—Patent Releaser, Patent Pul- 
irS FREE! sators, Patent Bacteria Isolator, and the 
A new, fwenty-paae Meehanite Metal Vacuum Pump, &c. 

cataloaue (No J 06 ) IMPORTANT—G. & N. can give immediate 

catalogue UNO jy.o I delivery of all lines. Including 

which tells you why Imported Bamford 

'' Eclipse safeguards Engines, Mowers, 

your herd and saves Rakes, Oc. 

you time, trouble, and other G & N. Lines—Twin City Tractors, 

money. Write to-day Turnbull Dairy Boilers, &c 

GIPPSUND & NORTHERN CO. LTD. 

267a Margaret Street, Toowoomba 
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“ROSELEA” MERINO STUD 

WINNEK OPvAND CHAMPION P.AM. ROMA 1939. 

Rams for Sale 

The Progeny of Champions 

T. HACKER, “ROSELEA” 

MUCKADir^I^A, QL.D. 


"CRAIGIELEA" Merino Stud 

Craigielea is the only original Merino Stud founded in the Maranoa District. In 1938, 
this Stud secured the Grand Ckamjpion Fleece for Queensland. For 1939, at Roma, 
all Champions in Wool Section for Fine, Medium, and Strong Grand Champion 
Flaaea of Show, MltchtU, 1939, Grand Champion Ram; Grand Champion Fleece. 
Charleville, 1939, Second Prize Ram; Grand Champion Fleece. 


SELECTED RAMS FOR SALE 


PARTICULARS— 


'<»AIGIELEA, MUCKADILLA, QUEENSLAND 


Wise, upi,,. PROPRIETOR: D. GRIEVE 

Who arc to 

And honour, whichlrS■■■■■» . ■■.. n , . 

















The Adaptability of the Merino. 

T AKOE areas in Western Qiieenslaiul (^arry a fcood covering of high- 
^ quality grasses, but are more or less devoid of eith(‘r shrubs or trees. 
Fortunately, they are within reasonable dislaiieo of other areas which, 
while similar in other respects, are shaded by a variety of shrul)s and 
trees. Many western holdings include both classes of country, and ewes 
and growing sheep can be held on the shaded ar(»as, while wethers for 
wool i)roduetion are run on the open plains. On holdings where no shade 
<‘xists, fully-developed wethers are usually pundiased from properties 
more favoured for breeding, and are then run for wool produetion. 

In the southern division of the State, the eoimtry ranges from the 
i*old granite a!id trai)roek eountry of the Stanthorpe district, to the rich 
plains along the N(?w South Wales border. Intermediate types are the 
poor ridges int(»rsi)ersed between fertile plains, the vast areas of brigalow 
and belah which were held in the grip of the prickly-pear until a few 
years ago, and the excellent mulga country in the St. George-Charleville- 
Funnamiilla and far western districts. 

Although tlie mulga eountry has a low carrying capacity, it is, when 
partly improved, suitable for breeding purposes, and supports some 
<t‘xcellent stud flocks. 

Brigalow eountry in its natural state is next to useless for sheep. 
When improved by ringbarking, it generally develops a rank weed 
growth. By stocking heavily with cattle, the weeds may be kept in check, 
and, subsequently, will give way to a good mixture of grasses, suitable 
for sheep. When cleared of excess timber, breeding can then be carried 
on successfully. As a general rule, however, the land should be seedi'd 
down to Rhodes or other suitable grasses after ringbarking. 
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Tlio granite and Iraproek eountry is most suitable for running 
wethers for wool production. The extremi* conditions under which 
merino widhers can lie used to advantage is illustrated by the fact tliat 
wethers selected for wool production on the open plains of the West also 
do W(‘ll on the high, cold eountry of tlic South-east. The tyjie generally 
favoured for the westei*n plains is a large-framed, plain-bodied, robust 
sheep which produces a good length of bold-growing, medium to strong 
wool. Wethers of this type thrive on treeless plains, with no protection 
of any kind, and sutfer no ill effects when the shade temperatui‘es are 
high for days, and sonietiuies weeks, at a time. 

Th(* sheep s(‘lectt'd for the granite and tra])ro(‘k belt of the South¬ 
east are usually four tooths of the finer \^oo]led type, luit of similar strain 
to those selecttal for the Wesu Each season, after they have b('en placed 
on the granit(‘ or trapro('k ('ountry, their wool tines down, probably 
because of a combination of climatic influences and the liner natuie and 
less nutritive* quality of the gras^es. They do not cut as heavy a tleece as 
\V(*sterii wi'thers; hut, if ke])t free from parasites, they do well (‘veu on 
the cold bleak heights ranging up to feet above sea I(‘V(*l The 

adaptability of tin* meiino to such (‘xtremes of climatic couditious is 
ipiitt* remarkable. 


SUITABLE EWES FOR FAT LAMBS. 

The greatest drawbaek to the ]>roduction of fat lambs on the 
Darling Downs in quantity has been, and still is, the diflieulty of 
pureliasing good eross-bred ewes as tin* mother dock. 

If a start lias to be made with merinos, the best ewe for fat lamb 
raising is bred liy the introduetion of one of the long wools, sueli as 
Border Leicester, Tiincoln,'or Ttomney Marsh into the strong-vvoolh*d, 
robust tvjie of merino ewe. The (*w(* lambs of this drop shouhl tlieii b(* 
retairie<l as the future dams of the lamb-raising Hock. 

As to suitable ewes for the fat-lamb industry, it is believed tioit 
graziers on the fringe of the Darling Downs or fuitlier out would find it 
profitable to join loug-woolled rams of J^ritish bre(‘d with their east-f(»r- 
age ewes witli the idea of selling the prog(*ny annually as fat lambs (‘vves 
on tiu* Downs. Into the crossbred ewe flock, as described, should be 
iiitrodu(*xHl a ram of the Domuis type. Opinions necessarily (llfft*r in the 
matter of crosses. The South Down is tin* fashionable lamb at the 
pn'sent time, hut it should he rememh(*red tliat this cross must siiffm- 
no cheek from birth to block. The Dorset Horn givCvS a very nice lamb, 
early maturing and hardy. The use of th<* Border Leicester should be 
encouraged in every way. In addition to producing an early-maturing 
lamb that fills every want, it must he r(*mcmbered that the skin value 
of this lamb is Avorthy of consid(*ration to a far greater extent than 
either the Dorset or the Houth Down. 

Pnre-bred Porriedale ewes are hard to (*ome by, but should the 
opportunity occur a fai-mer would lx* well adviser! not to l(‘t it slip. 
Pure Corriedales are hard to beat, good mothers and heavy milkoi’s, 
besides growing a profitable fleece. 

Generally, the wool from a flock retained for fat lamb breeding is a 
secondary consideration when compared with the prodmdion of fat 
lambs. 
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The Lister Supreme ■ Gets all the Cream 


I rt t 

p\J^AND/Nc 




STAYBRITE' 

- Steel 


DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality^ 

Lower Separating Costs. 
STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 
will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens¬ 
land Agents — 

WiNCHCOMBE, CARSON ltd. 

99/101 £%gle Streetf Bmban* 


Di ■%/ as a Junior 2-year-old, produced 

DUy Your Uairy otOCk 492.59 Ib. ouner-tat in na days from 

over 8,000 Ib. of milk over the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on applicetion. stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock still remain unbroken. 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 

Phone 3—Petrie 


T D C \AI LI C I I A grubbers, jacks, and 
I l\ C TV n C LL/\ TREE PULLERS, ETC. 

Are the Most Efficient and Economical on the Market 

MADE IN AUSTRALIA BY AUSTRALIANS 

Their Monkey, Hand, or Power Grubbers, Wallaby or Monkey Jacks—Wood Cased, Ball 
Bearing, or Hydraulic, for Heavy Lifts; their Tree Pullers and Logging Blocks to clear your 
land; Mill Bench Gauges, Wedges, Hooks, Steel Wire Ropes, Crc. Everything for the Timber 
Men, Bridge Builders, Mining, or the man on the land. 

DUPLICATE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND, AND PROMPT DELIVERY 
ALSO ALL REPAIRS 

Enquire from your Local Hardware House for Prices, or get a Catalogue 
TREWHELLA BROS/ QUEENSLAND REPRESENTATIVE 

REX ROBINSON & C«., 83 GIPFS STREET, VALLEY. BRISBANE. 
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OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY—^ANE^FRUIT 

Every issue of fhis Journal will—in this space—feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of— 


DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN—AUCTIONEERS—VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 


Box 42 


Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

List your property with us for quick results and a straightforward deal. 


HIGHFIELDS STI 

SELL THEIR CffAMPIONS— 

THEY DON'T KEEP THEM I 


STUD 


HIGHFIELDS STUD BRED—CHAMPION BOAR—HIGHFIELDS FAITHFUL 17th 
RESERVE CHAMPION BOAR—HIGHFIELDS DAVID 42nd AND THE SIRE 
AND DAM OF THE CHAMPION SOW—MITTADALE PEG 
BRISBANE SHOW AWARDS, 1939:— 

1st and 3rd, Boar under 5 months. 2nd, Sow under 8 months. 

1st, Boar under 8 months 1st, Sow under It months. 

tsf io^r .nd''pr<Jgeny • 2nd, Sow under 17 months. 

1st, Breeder's Group. 2nd and 3rd, Sow 17 months or over. 

1st and 3rd, Sow under 5 months. Reserve Champion Sow. 

THE IDEAL TYPE FOR BREEDING EXPORT PORKERS AND BACONERS 
Write tor Particulars of Stock for Sale 

J. A. HEADING, HIGHFIELDS, MURGON 


SPRINGLEA 
Stud Farm 

A.i.S. Cattle 
and Wessex 
Saddleback 
Pigs 

The Springloa herd has boon cortifiod 
froo from tuberculosis and every 
animal boars the Government tag. 

Make a wise choice by procuring a 
young buil from this first class herdl 


The leading bull of the Springloa Stud herd is 
"'Alfa Vale Lieutenant.'' "Alfa Vale Lieutenant" 
is a full brother to " Alfa Vale Laura." " Alfa Vale 
Laura " won 1 st Prize from 32 competitors for the 
greatest quantity of Butter Fat produced In 24 
hours (namely 2.757 lbs.) at the Brisbane 
Exhibition In 1939. 

PIGS.^—Springloa Wassox Saddlabaok Pigs are of 
tha ideal type. Obtain one or moro of tbis 
increasingly popular broad. 

Write for particulars of stock for sate 
Inspection invited 

Prospective buyers Will be met, if necessary, at the 
Murgon Railway Station by giving timely notice to 

V. T. RICHARDS, Manager Phone: 140, Murgon 
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Washing Milking Utensils. 

T he j 2 rt‘ii(Tal [)riiir'ii>los urulf'rlyin^ the ])ropcr cleaning of all metal 
milk utensils are very simple, and once understood they can be 
adapted to the rerjiiirements of individual vessels and a]>para1ns used in 
dairyinj^. For this purpose it is essential to iniderstand something of the 
natun* and eomposition of milk and its ])roducts. .Milk is a cojnple\ 
substance consisting of water, buttei’fat, laetos(‘, or milk sugar, casein, 
all)umen, atid mineral salts, (b'cam contains the saine ('onstitneiits in 
different proportions, so tliat tb(» ])robh‘m of cleaning is eonlined to 
finding effective methods for the ('omphde removal of tats, sugar, 
l)roteins, and salts. 

The sugar and mineral salts, being mainly in solution, are almost 
entirely rinsed away in cold water, which will also remove a large part 
of the fat and proteins. Buiterfat, however, occurs in the form <d' 
minute globules, and some of these adhere to tlie surfaee of milk vessels 
and require heat and emulsification before they can be wuished off. Ot 
the proteins, casein is in suspension in fresh milk (giving milk its white 
appearance), but it can be coagulated by acid or by rennet to form a 
solid curd, the hardness of which is increased by heating; albumen is 
in solution, but, like egge-white, it is readily and permanently solidified 
by the action of heat. Both these milk proteins possess considerable 
adhesive properties (casein is used commercially in the manufacture of 
paints and glues) and they will, if ths prclimimry cold-water raising 
is omitted, stick firmly to dairy utensils, where hot water washing and 
subsequent sterilization will only harden them on to the suriace. Once 
fixed there, even in a very thin film, they form a protective layer wher(* 
bacteria become lodged and breed, and wliere the sterilizing heat cannot 
reach them, to the detriment of milk and cream quality. {Similar pro¬ 
tection is afforded by a layer of fat in the form of gre^e, which (*an 
be tested for by passing a finger over the surface of dairy eciuipment, 
and which is caused by using insufficient hot water, water at too low^ 
a temperature or the lack of some soap or soda compound to free tlie 
fat. 
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There are, then, three stages necessary to the thorough cleaning of 
dairy utensils, as distinct from the sterilizing, which must follow in 
order to destroy the harmful bacteria. These three stages are:— 

(1) Cold Water Rinsing ,—^lltensils should be well rinsed as soon 
as possible after use. This is very important, for milk once 
allowed to dry is much harder to remove completely. Soak¬ 
ing in (‘old water for a reasonable time is advis^ible if washing 
is not to be done immediately—this will loosen all milk solids 
and facilitate washing. 

(2) not Water and —Washing soda, caustic soda, soap or 

soap powd(‘r are suitable cleansers for farm use (besides 
many proprietary preparations sold* under trade names). 
Care should be taken to avoid cleansers containing any gritty 
substance, for this will })ermanently damage the surface by 
scratching, and will rapidly removes tinning. The Avater 
should be really hot, and enough vsoap or soda should be used 
to emulsify the grease, so that no globules of fat can be seen 
floating on the surface of the water. A stiff brush should be 
us<‘d on each utensil and all loose parts such as taps and 
strainer discs should be dismantled for s(*rubbing. 

(1:1) Hot Water Rinsing ,—A filial rinse, using fresh hot wat(*r, 
is needed to remove tlie scala water before sterilizing. 

]Milk utensils, if not properly eleaned and sterilized, are by far the 
most fruitful sources of contamination in the course of milking and 
handling milk and cream, and it should be rememliored that both 
processes are equally essential, for satisfactory and comiilete steriliza¬ 
tion is not possible without first thoroughly cleansing along the right 
lines. 


WET OR DRY MILKING? 

Many milk producers, careful in every other way to avoid (fou- 
tainination, still conliuue the unhygienie practice of wet-handed milking. 
Moistening the hands with milk direct fi'om the teat, or, worse, l)y 
dip])ing into the milk pail, is a deplorable Jmbit, which is responsible 
for much (iontamination as well as loss of quality of milk and cream. 
It is, of course, more serioiis if washing of the udder and of the milker’s 
hands have been neglected, for then the dirt becomes intimately mixed 
with and well distributed throughout the milk. A glance at the aceumii- 
latioii between the fingers of a worker engaged in milking an unwashed 
•cow wet-handed will be sutficient evidence of the truth of this statement. 

Where washing of the udder and teats and discarding of the fore¬ 
milk have been carried out and the milker’s hands have been washed, 
“wet” milking is less objectionable, but the fact remains that all the 
cleanest and most efficient up-to-date dairy farmers milk dry handed, 
and this is a necessity for the production of milk for sale as “Tuberculin 
Tested” or “Accredited” in England, and for the majority of organised 
milkers’ competitions. “Dry” milking means that the hands are 
washed immediately before startixig to milk and after completing each 
•cow, being left slightly moist after washing, and kept as free from milk 
possible. 

Some farmers, mostly those who have not persevered with dry milk¬ 
ing long enough to give it a fair trial, object to it as being slow and 
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difficult, especially as regards stripping. It has, however, been lound 
by hundreds of otliers to be <*qually ra])id and siinjde, aftcn* a little 
practice, ])rovided that the hands are hdt damp and th<^ teats sufficuMitly 
moist after washing to mak(‘ them pliable, 

it is true that then* are individual cows with badly-formed abnormal 
teats, or with one or more sore teats, wliieh are diffitnilt to milk dry- 
handed. For dealing witli these, tin* clean jiiilker uses a small (juantity 
of ordinary vaseline applied to each teat aft(‘r washing, whicli not only 
serves as a lubricant, but also assists in the lH‘aling of the damag(‘d skin, 
and helps to prevent partieh‘s lieing rubbed off into the milking pail. 
Teat sores should be tr(*at(‘d with some antisejitic* ointment betwe(*j; milk¬ 
ings. This also pi (‘vents their becoming mon* s(‘rioiis through ]M‘inii 
worried by tlit^s. tireat care should be taken by tin* milk(*r to wash his 
hands thoroughly after eaidi (*ovv, for, ob\iously, tliis is a gr(*at factor 
in checking tin* sjirc'ad of infectious sores and tin* transfer of bacteria 
[licked uj) fiorn the cow’s coat, h‘g rop(*s, stool, walls, to the fr(*>.lil\- 
washed ndd(*r of tin* n<*xt animal. (If a towel is used, it should b(* 
ciianged often enough to make sure that it is an asset to the hygi(‘ne 
of tin* milking shed. The clothes of tin* milker may also (*onstilul<‘ a 
sonv(*(* of danger to milk (puility—if, for instance, tin* same elotln^s are 
worn for milking as for lV(‘ding the pigs, grooming tin* eows, and 
ivmoving manure. A [lair of overalls or a sugar-bag apron, kept for 
milking only, and washed out at least onet* a W(‘(‘k, is wuthin tlie r(‘a(*h 
of all.) 

\'as(*line may be found of assistance to the man w'ho has nunb* a 
long practice, of wn‘t-lianded milking wln‘n he tirsl attem|)ts tin* “diw"’ 
method, especially in strifijhng. It is jireferable to use vaseline if. by 
thus easing manipulation, it i)revents exeessun* downnvard jerking of 
the teats, which is oft(‘n rcsoit(*d to by an im[>atient milker, and which 
is not only (juitc nnne(*t‘ssary, but ruinous to tin* delicate udd(*r tissu(‘s. 
After a time, however, it wdll be found that diw milking can la* carri(‘d 
out (*asily and ra])idly with no lnbri('ant otln*r than the moistun* snppln*d 
by washed t(‘ats and hands. 

Tliis is being done on bnudreds of motlei’n dairy farms, where 
greater efficieinw and incn*ased keeping (piality are aim(*d at, and. once 
established, tliis nn’tliod is se(‘n to be far sup(*rior to the old, wlihdi 
afipears unbygienie, messy, and insanitary by (‘omj)arison. 


CALVING TROUBLES. 

t!!ases of difficult ealving are fairly common, and befor(* tin- 
calving time arrives, a few^ hints may be useful. 

When about to calve the cow’ leav(‘s tin* lierd and st*eks a <{ui(*t spot. 
There she wdll become resll(*ss—getting u]> and lying down—and ^liow 
evident signs of pain. 

As labour advances the back is arched, the hind((uarters are (lroop(‘d, 
and straining becomes violent and (mutinous. Meanwhile blood may 
appear on the vulva and tail, and tin* w’at<*rl)ags ])rotriide b(ffwn*en tin* 
lips of the vulva. They increase rajiidly and the f(mt of the calf may b(* 
seen witliin them. 

The waterbags furnish a soft uniform pr(*ssure for the pr(*limina,ry 
distention of the womb and i>assages, and pr(‘pai'e the wny foT^ the 
delivery of the calf. In normal ])rescntations, it is wrong to br(aik 
these bags prematurely. 
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When the cow calves standing up, the navel string breaks when the 
calf falls to the ground; but, when she calves lying down, the string is 
broken when she rises. A few hours after calving normally, after- 
pains commence and the placenta or afterbirth is expelled. If this 
is not expelled within twenty-four hours, it should be removed by 
careful traction. A good method is to take two sticks about 2 feet long, 
between which the end of the afterbirth is grasped, and rotated around 
them until close to the vulva, when gentle traction is applied, from 
side to side, and backwards and downwards, care being taken not to 
break it. A vaginal douche of boiled water at blood heat, to which has 
been added a mild antiseptic, should be given. A cheap and efficient 
outfit for this purpose consists of about 4 feet of ^-ineh rubber hose 
and an ordinary funnel. The end of the hose should have its edge pared 
off with a sharp knife, and, after having been smeared with carbolic 
vaseline, it is introduced into the vagina, and gently pressed forward 
as far as the womb. The funnel is then placed in the other end of 
the hose and held above the cow's back, the douche being poured into it. 

It is well, at all times to allow nature to do its work without inter¬ 
ference ; but, when calving is protracted, and progress is not being made, 
a careful examination is necessary. 

The operator should wear a clean sleeveless shirt, and his arm should 
be smeared with carboliscd vaseline, or an antiseptic oil. This protects 
the arm from poisoning and the cow from the introduction of infective 
material into the passage. 

The hand should now be introduced into the vagina and a careful 
examination made. It may be found that (1) the waterbags have burst, 
and that neither the feet nor head of the calf are presented, or that there 
is a presentation of (2) one fore foot and head; (3) both fore feet, 
and head back; (4) head ^'ith both fore feet back; (5) one hind foot 
without the other; or (6) other abnormal presentation. 

Whatever part is presented should first be secured by a rope with 
running noose, so that it will not be lost during subsequent njunipula- 
tion, and may be readily brought into position when the missing parts 
are found. If the cow is standing, her head should be turned downhill 
so that the foetus and abdominal organs lie forward to give more room 
to bring up the missing head or limb. If lying down, she should be 
turned over on to the side opposite to that on which the limb is missing. 
When the missing part is located, no attempt should be made to bring 
it up during a labour pain, but after the pain has ceased, an effort 
should be made to secure it before the next pain comes on. 

If the pains are continuous and violent, they may be checked by 
putting a tight surcingle round the body in front of the udder. If it is 
found that the passages are dry, pure olive oil may be run into the womb 
through a rubber tube. If the head is back, the limbs which are presented 
should be first secured with a rope having a mining noose, then the foetus 
should be pushed as far back as possible and an attempt made to secure 
the head with a noose or hook, and to bring it up into the passage. 
Having brought the limbs and head into a suitable position, traction 
should now be applied in a downward and backward direction, but only 
when the cow is straining. 

Pulling when the cow is not straining should not be attempted. 
Patience and care are necessary. The extraordinary practice of attach¬ 
ing a draught horse or motor-car to tlm foetus and pulling it out by ^eer 
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force is not only cruel, but usually results in tlio ileath of botli the cow 
and the calf. After a protracted calving the cow will exhausted, and 
she should be lu'ovided with a warm rug and bed, also a ftnv bottles of 
warm gruel. 

Points to remember arc— 

Ilo not interfere loo soon. 

When interference is lu'cessary, exercise i)alit*nce ajid take time. 

Ilo not use force until the fore feet and bead or the liijid f(‘(*t ai*(* 
s(‘eured in ]K)sition. 

|{ememl)er to juill only wlum tlie cow is straining. 


DAIRY FARM COMPETITION. 

Tin* la.'a) U) J)airv Fjirm (’()iii]U‘tition under the nnspices of ilie Uovul Nuiioual 

leultui nl Mini rndustnnl Assoeiatioji of Queensland resulted as follows:— 

1. Major i>. Hell’s LUa(dvioek farm, Coo(diin, Booiiuh. 

r. Mr. JO. I). La why, Alley, Alaleiiy. 

a. Mr. W. A pi in, Ulo\(‘rdale, Alaleiiy. 

-\. Mr. II. n. Nap])t‘r, Uinipaiua; Mr. L. Nidiolls, Uedlauds, Noith Tamboiiue 
(ecpial). 

The (‘(»nip( I ition iirovuh'd foi’ inspec'tions in Ajiril, 1939. October, 1939, and 
March, 1940, and the piizes were award<*d to the farms wliieli slio\vc<l the greatest 
iinpio\ement over the ]ierjod of inspection. 

TIu' judging had regald for the following jaunts — 

1. J.s* oil i'i'l i')io th(' liowkf ht rfl - The use of a Herd Book registered sire with 
good (lam jirodnetioii recoivl, type and conformation of the h<‘rd, tlic* 
• juality and caie of the stoek bred on tlie farm, the liealth of the cattle, 
herd-i('(MU'dmg and production, recoidiiig, and the j)ig section of the 
dairy farm. 

l!. d.s njji'chiuf ilio laifoot of ihv form .—The layout of the paddocks, condition 
of fcii('(‘s and gat(‘s and winter facilities, the dairy jiremises, milking 
yards, the can* and condition of the dairy plant and utensils, the farm 
buildings, drainage and j)rovision for conserving rain water, horse-farm 
ing maeliiiiery and gem'ral jiJant, ineliuliiig its care and condition, tin* 
layout of the buildings and the general tidiness of the farm, and shade 
and shelter trees. 

3. Hioordivn thr postures—ro user ration of fodder .—The competition specially 

C()V(*red tin* ju’ovision of sown pas1ur(*s, topdressing of natural pastures 
and renovation and tojidressing of jiasjialum j),astun‘s, conservation of 
fodder (imdudiiig hay, silage, or grain), farm crops in theur relation 
to stock foods and methods of feeding. 

4. Thr praciicnl results arising from tlie economic v'nrlinp of the farm i?i its 

relation to its capital lalue and the profitable application in dairy farm 
sidi*]ines, such as poultry, bees, vegetables, fruit. 

The final judging was und(*rtaken by a Judging (Mmmittee—Messr.s, A. M. Hunt, 
3C. B. Bice (Acting Director of Dairying, Department of Agriculture and Stock), 
J. A. Heading, and II. W. Watson. In the prelimhiary judging the committee was 
greatly assisted by the reports of the dairy inspectors of the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock in their respective districts. 

IJlacVrock Farm, comprising 350 acres, Avas previously part of Coochin Uoochin 
Station. The cultivut(‘d paddocks include 70 acres of maize and pumpkins, 40 acres 
of lucerne, and 20 acres of oats. All crops avctc well grown, and had been assisted 
by the correct admixtures of required fertilizer. A great (piantity of lucerne hay 
is stored in a well-built hayshed; the maize stored in tanks was easily the best 
maizo feature seen on any farm. The dairy herd comprises eighty very good pure¬ 
bred and grade Jersey cows, and there are sixty well-bri'd sows on pasture. Tho 
Jink between the dairy and the piggery on this farm is remarkable, and had achieved 
excellent economical results. The milking yards and accommodation for the brood 
sows arc extensive, and the drainage well done. The farm contains the most recent 

7 
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improvements of any farm inspected. The judging committee was impressed with 
the enterprise of Major B. C. Bell in establishing such soundly managed farms 
under his control—viz., Blackrock Farm, Lagoon Farm, Coochin Farm, and Aroo 
Farm, Each farm contains almost similar characteristics, carrying about eighty 
cows and sixty brood sows, but Blackrock farm stands out as the property carrying 
the more recent improvements. 

Arley, Maleny, comprises 84 acres, subdivided into seventeen paddocks, aU 
paddocks, other than the cultivation paddocks, opening into the receiving yards 
adjoining the milking bails. The herd comprised twenty-nine A.I.S. registered cows 
of exceptional dairy quality, and both bulls were from Advanced Begister cows. 
Mr. Lawley exhibited the champion AJ.S. bull at the 1939 Boyal National Show. 
The bails are exceptionally good, with extensive concrete floors; even a small cowyard 
had been concreted. A water scheme, with a creek as the source of supply, provides 
an efficient service for the home, the dairy buildings, and the piggeries. Pig pens, 
calf bails, feeding stalls, and requisite services are soundly constructed and planned. 
Paddock land, 35 acres in area, has been stoned. In general neatness and tidiness, 
the farm home surroundings and dairy buildings are exceptionally impressive. 

Maleny is a good farm of 200 acres, subdivided into twenty paddocks, which 
have been topdressed and renovated. The bails and dairy buildings are well built, 
and the recording system is excellent. Veterinary instruments and aids are a very 
valuable part to the dairy farm plant. A good herd of seventy-five cows is pastured 
on this farm, and the tvro Jersey bulls are from registered dams. Much fencing 
has been renewed, and electric fences are in use and are effective in the subdivisions 
of pig paddocks and pastures. A hot-water system, the planting of shade trees 
and windbreaks, an ample timber stack were other features which interested tin* 
judges. 

Pimpama and Eedlamlfi, North Tamborine, gained fourth place with an equal 
number of points. 

Pimpama is a very good 200-acre farm with facilities and conveniences which 
the supply of electric light and current to rural areas has made possible. The 
dairy buildings arc in very good order, the bails and yards being in a somewhat 
difficult hillside position. At every shed large storage tanks had been installed and 
an adequate water supply ensured the general cleanliness of the dairy buildings. 
The grasses on this farm are paspalum and clover, Kikuyu, and Bhodcs. Th(^ dairy 
herd comprises about seventy well-bred Illawarra cows and two very wtdl bred sires. 
Electric lighting in outbuildings and electric fences, even in cattle subdivisions, are 
features of this farm. 

Redlands is 68 acres in area, subdivided into sixteen paspalum paddocks. All 
the land had been cleared within five years. There are two springs on the property, 
one well, and five cultivation paddocks. The herd is pure-bred Jersey, all T.B. an'5 
C.A. free. The sire was imported from Victoria, and his dam showed 500 lb. butter- 
fat production. Mr. Nicholls tests his own cattle, and has had no second-grade cream. 
The dairy buildings wore judged as the cleanest premises seen in the competition; 
the tidiness of the farm buildings called for special commendation. The pastures 
are mainly paspalum,' which had been topdressed and superphosphated to great 
lixere are 30 tons maize silage in a good plaster silo constructed by the 
'Ifftriner, Oats and field peas were grown together, and there were good maize and 
root crops. Salt and iodine lick were in the bails, and sterilised bonemeal was 
available in an automatic feeder at the exit of the bails. This property stood out 
remarkably in the allocation of those points affecting the economic w^orking of the 
farm in relation to the capital value of the property. 

There were thirty-seven entrants in the competition, and the dairy farmers 
concerned are to be commended for efforts made to improve their farms along 
the general lines specified in the points scale. The judges were pleased to notice 
the practice on many farms of providing aids for the maintenance of the health*of 
the stock. 

In the non-prize-winning farms the following commendable features were 
observed:— 

1. A profitable poultry section run as a sideline to a dairy farm. 
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2. A pasture farm of 292 acres divided into twenty-nine paddocks provided an 
exceUeut example of rotational grazing and pasture management on a property on 
which cultivation is impracticable. t i j 

garden^ ^ productive and welMaid-out vegetable 

4. A farm on which a neat stack of 500 new fencing posts is kept ready for 

5. A farm on wliicli 130 tons of lucerne hay are stored. 

6. Several mountain farms on which appropriate grasses had been planted to 
bind watercourses to prevent erosion. 

7. Several farms on which special attention has been given to the housing of 
brood sows. 

8. On most farms the homestead and farm buildings liad been painted. 

9. One farm with an extensive cloctrie-lighting installation comprising lights 
in the cowbails, the engine room, and hayshed, as well as eight points in the home. 

10. A turm with a complete machinery and implement plant. 


THE COWYARD AND MILK AND CREAM QUALITY. 

Numerous experiments in various eountiit^ have shown that so long as the 
cowyard and floor of the milking shed are kept clean, the bacteria which fall into 
tho milk from the air have not such a contaminatory effect as might be expected. 
This is because the germs transported on dust ])articles, unless they are resistant 
species, are destroyed by the exposure to direct sunliglit, absence of moisiure, and 
scarcity of food. Fortunately, too, such hardy sptHues only bring about slowly 
changes in milk. 

Inspection of dairy premises on any day may reveal, however, that there is a 
lack of appreciation by many farmers of the potential contamination to which milk 
or cream may be subjected if produced and lield in surroundings in which the 
cowyard is not kept as clean as practicable. If manure be allowed to accumulate, 
dry, and become pulverised in the cowyard, the movement of the animals and the 
wind will soon distribute dust particles literally teeming with millions of objection¬ 
able bacteria, many of which wdll lodge in the dairy utensils during milking. The 
milk or cream, if * subsequently held in such a dust-laden environment, should be 
conveyed as soon as possible after milking to a covered milk stfind or dairy well 
away from the yard. Jncidentially, manurial bacteria—known technically as the 
coliform bacteria because of their normal habitat being the colon, or large intestine, 
of animals—are the most undesirable organisms in clu‘ese manufacture, giving a pin- 
holey curd and off-flavour to the infected clieesc. Thev also may cause the dc-grading 
of cream—i.e., gassy or fermented cream. 

Two other factors which cause contamination on some farms because of direct 
exposure of the utensils and milk to a. dust-laden cowyard atmosi>hore an*— 

(1) The jdacing of utensil draining and storage racks alongside the cowyard 
fence. (If, on a windy day, a finger is wiped on tho inside of the 
utensils, even when they are turned upside down, in such an environmeuu 
the serious contamination of milk subsequently placed in tho utensils 
will be apparent.) 

(2) Tho practice, adopted by some suppliers to cheese factories, of leaving 
the night’s milk on a stand near to the cowyard fence instead of keeping 
it as prescribed by the Dairy Regulations. 

Both these practices are strongly condemned. Regular attention to the cowyard 
to prevent the accumulation of manure in such close proximity to tlie bails also 
assists in minimising fly infestation. Flies entering milk carry into it innumerable 
germs. Regular limewashing of the bails helps in ehccking the fly pest. 

Tt should be remembered, moreover, that cow manure is too valuable as 
fertilizer to be wasted in the cowyard. Daily hea])ing of manure should be a routine 
duty in every cowyard. It takes only a f^wv minutes to clean up—in fact, cleaning- 
up of the cowyard is a requirement under the Dairy Produce Act. 
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How to Make a Rope Pig-net. 

Ill compliance tvilh nv^nerous requef,li<, Ihe subjoined notes on the malcing of a 
pig-nety ?>// Mr. E. J. Shelton, Pig Section, arc reprinted from the Journal fio' 
Septem her, 19 . 38 :— 

W HEN transporting piga in an ojion wagon or truck, a not or covoj' of soon* 
tyjic is Toquirod. The rope-net illustrated herein is the type usually roeoin- 
mended for the purpose. Jt is convenient to use, cheap, durable, and tsasy to make 
and keep edean. 

It is not a sunshade, however;, and will not protect pigs from the sun when they 
are exposed to its direct rays. This suggi'sts the necessity of providing some form 
of shade or protection for pigs in transit, even if it is only a few gret‘n busluvs or 
a hessian or Inig cover. 

The method of making a j)ig-net is simple. The mati'rials rp(|uircd are lieuifi tir 
manilla rope, a length of softwood or hardwood board niimded at the edges, Iti to IK 
inches long and of the same width at both ends. This piece of board is r'^'f.tjco 
to by net makers as the mesh stick, its ])rincipal use lo keep ail the meshes 

the same size. In actual use a mesh stick 2 inches wide will make a 4 inch mesh; 
a 3-ineh stick a 6-inch mesh, The ol>jjctivc is to have the stick half the widlli 
of the mesh it is intended the net shall carry. 

In measuring the meshes it is necessary to draw them out to a diamond shape. 
The 4-inch mesh is preferable for bacon or pork pigs, a smaller mesh for suckers and 
weaners. Where fishermen set out to fashion a hshiug net they use a long needle 
and the cord is held on a reel or short length of board, but in the case of a pig-net 
file rope had better first be rolled up in the same way as the ordinary rope clothes¬ 
line or sash cord is when purchased; it will then be a simple matter to pass the 
hank of rope through tlie loops when making the knots at the corner of each mesh, 
for the knotting is rapidly performed by an experienced worker. 

In setting out to make the net, first tie a loop in one end of the rope as in A, 
Fig. 1. Place this knot on a strong spike or hook attjiched to a post or wall or some 
other convenient place as at A in Fig. 2. Now place the mosli stick under the loop 
as at B, put the rope around the mesh stick, then pass the rope through the loop and 
pull rope tight, proceeding to place the thumb of the left hand on the rope beyond 
the loop as at A in Fig. 3, and with a turn of the wrist of the right hand thro-w 
the rope to the position shown at B. Next jiass the rope behind the loop 0, and 
then through the liight of B and down as at B; draw knot tight, which should now 
assume the shape indicated in Fig. 4. This figure shows the knot made loosely to 
enable the method of making it to be clearly seen ami readily understood. The rope 
must be held firmly with the thumb at A, Fig. 3, when pulling up the knot, as on 
this depends the uniformity of the shape and size of mesli. 
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To continue the netting, the stick is withdrawn and placed under A, Fig. 4. 
The rope is then passed around the stick as in Fig. 2 and brought through the loop 
A, Fig. 4, and the process shown in Fi^. 3 is repeated to form another mesh, this 
being continued to make a chain of meshes, say, the width of the conveyance to be 
used when transporting the pigs to rail or sale. The loop A, Figs. 1, 2, and 5, first 
tied is then untied and it will be found that all the meshes are equal in size. Next, 
the chain of meshes is opened out at right angles to the line in which, it was made, 
as shown in Fig. 6; in other words, remove the chain of meshes from a vertical 
position as in Fig, 5 and place them in a horizontal position as in Fig. 6. A line is 
run through tlie meshes D, E, F, G and secured between two posts to hold the net 
while continuing the meshing. Working across is then begun by making a mesh at 
A, Fig. 6, then at B, 0, and so on until the length of the first lot of meshes has 
been reached, when the right-hand side of the net is turned around and placed where 
the left-hand side was and the left-hand side placed where the right-hand side was. 
Another row of meshes is started on the left-lumd side (facing the net) and worked 
until the one under A has been reached on tlie right-hand side. 

The net is turned again, and another row of meshes commenced on the left-hand 
side, and so on until there are enough rows of meshes to cover the vehicle. To 
secure the net to the vehicle use rope plough lines, and reeve them through each mesh 
and around the side and end rails of the body of cart. The method described herein 
of making the meshes is tlie same as is used in making ordinary hammocks. 


The net and bags used for shade should be at least 1 foot above Ihc backs of 
the pigs, otherwise the net may rub and injure the fiesh and blister the skin. Every 
possible care and attention should be given to see that this does not happen. 


In loading, secure the net on both sides and in front, first leaving a good length 
of plough rein free to tie the net to rail of tailboard when pigs are loaded and 
vehicle is clear of the loading race. 


For the information of those who [irefer to purchase a ready-made pig-net, the 
following details will be of interest. This quotation is from the Poultry Farmers’ 
Co-operative Society Ltd., Red Comb House, Roma street, Brisbane; — 


Pig-nets— 

6 feet by 4 feet, N.Z. hemp 

7 feet by 5 feet 

In pure manilla rope— 

0 feet by 4 feet 
7 feet by 5 feet 


s. d. 
12 3 
18 0 

17 0 
25 3 


Railage ex Roma Street, Brisbane, would have to be allowed for; this would not 
exceed 2s. (id. for each net. Manilla rope varies in size and price—^approximate 
price, l^d, to 3Jd, per yard. The size of the rope is measured by the circumference 
not the diameter. 


CASTRATION OF PIGS. 

Male should be castrated while they are very young, so that 
they may be fit for slaughter on attainment of the correct weights. The 
age recommended for the operation is six weeks, or two weeks before 
they are weaned. 

As many beginners do not know how to perform the simple operation 
of castration, the Department of Agriculture and Stock has made avail¬ 
able, free of cost, a very useful and well illustrated pamphlet—‘^Castra¬ 
tion of Pigs^’—which givers detailed instructions in convenient form and 
in everyday language. 

Demonstrations may be arranged, on application, in the course of 
the instructors’ itineraries, either at gatherings where facilities exist for 
performing the operation, or at a slaughter-yard where young pigs are 
available. In the latter case it is preferable to demonstrate on a pig ^ 
carrying moj*e age—say, up to four months—and which can be killed and 
dressed beforehand. Demonstrating on a dressed porker simplifies pro¬ 
cedure, and enables the instructor to explain it without the inconvenience 
of handling a live pig. 
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That a better knowledge of the operation of castration is essential 
is emphasised frequently by bacon curers, meat exporters, and slaughter¬ 
ing inspectors, who often come across carcases of male pigs which have 
been castrated improperly. Partial, if not total, condemnation of the 
hindquarters—the result of abscess formation, the formation of tumours 
in the scrotum, callous or improperly healed tissue', or some other abnorm¬ 
ality—is the inevitable result. 

Castration should be done during cool dry weather and before flies 
—blowflies in particular—become numerous. Absolute cleanliness in all 
details, proper equipment, healthy growing pigs, and a correct knowledge 
of the job are necessary for success in the performance of the oi)eration. 
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Nanio ami Adilrass. 

G, Adler, Tin ana 


Name of IIat( hery. 
Nevertiro 


F. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plaim .. Elmsdale 
E. J. Blake, Hosowood .. .. Sunnyville 


W. Broth’ll, Waterworks road, 
A.shgrove 

A. F. Buckler, Milman «. 

J. Cameron, Oxley Central 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Aspley 

3 . E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, 
Ayr 

L. Carrick and Son, Manly 
road, Tingalpa 

K, Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillmore 
R. B. Corbett, Woombye 

T. G. Crawford, Stratford, via 

Cairns 

B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, 
Childers 

Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, 
Sunnybank 

0. M. Dart, Upper Brookfield .. 


Strathleven 

Pincrow 

(Sameron^s 

Mahaca 

Evlington 

Craigaj'd 

Graceville 

Labrena 

Rho-Isled 

Spring Hill 

Brundholme .. 

Woodville 


Dixon Bros., Wondeda 
W. Easson, Formosa road, 
Tingalpa 

£* 0. F. Eckert, Laidley 


Dixon Bros. .. 
Grassdale 

Laidley 


F. G« Ellis, Old Stanthorpe road, 
Warwick 

Elks and Sndlow, Beerwah 
B. E. W. Frederick, Oxley road, 
Corinda 

W. H. Gibson, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

Gilder Bros., Wynnurn 


Sunny Comer .. 

Woodlands 
Glen Albyn 

Gibson's 

Gisler Bros. 


Bieoilfe 


While Leghorns, Austialorps, 
Rhode Island Beds, and 
Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
White Wyandottes, and Khocle 
Island Beds 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Rhode Island Reds 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Langshans 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island iieds 
Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Reds 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Anconas 

Australorps, White Legliorns, 
and Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns and Australorps* 
Australorps 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 
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Name and Address. Name of Hatchery Breeds Kept. 

G. Grice, Looh Lomond, via Kiama .. White Leghorns 

Warwick 

J. W* Grice, Loch Lomond, via Quarrington .. White Leghorns 
Warwick 

Mrs. M. Grillmeier, Mount View, Mountain View Australorps, Minorcas, and Rhode 
Milman Island Rods 

O. and C. E. Gustafson, Tanny- Bellevue .. Australorps, White Leghorns, 

morel and Rhode Island Reds 

P. Hasenxan, Stanley terrace. Black and White Australorps and White Leghorns 
Taringa 

C. Hodges, Kuraby .. .. Kuraby .. White Leghorns and Anconas 

H. Hu&chniid, Ellison road, Gee- Meadowbank .. White Leghonis, Brown Leg- 

bung horns, Minorcas, Australorps, 

and Rh(jde Island Reds 

S. W. Kay, Cemetery road, I Kay’s .. . White Wyandottes, Light Sussex, 

Mackay Rhode Island Reds, Austral- 

. orps, White and Brown Log- 

horns 

P. W. R. Longwill, Birkdale . . N'uventnro .. Australorps and Wldlo Leghorns 

J. McCulloch, Whiles road, Manly Hindos Siu«l White L^'ghorns, Brown Log- 

Poultry Purrn liorns, and Australorps 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208, Redhird .. Rhode Island Reds and Anconas 

Babinda 

P. McNamara, Vogel road, Frammara .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

Brassull, Ipswich 

A. Malvine, junr., The Gap, A*^!!- Alva .. .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

grove 

H. L. Marshall, Kenmore .. Stonehenge .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

W. J. Martin, Pullenvale .. Pennington .. Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Langshana 

C. Mengel, New Lindum road, Mengels .. Australorps 
Wynnum West 

J. A. Miller. Racecourse road, Hillview .. White Leghorns 
Ohartora Towers 

F, S. Morrison, Kenmore .. Dungloss .. Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Brown Leghorns 

Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, Kenwood Elec- White Leghorns 
Deagon trio 

J. W. Moule, Kureen .. .. Kureen .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

D. J, Murphy, Marmor . . Femdale .. White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 

horns, Australorps, Light 

Sussex, and Silver Campines 

S. V. Norup, Boaudesert rd., Norups .. Wliite Leghorns and Australorps 

Cooper’s Plains 

H. W« and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal .. White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 

Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

A. C» Pearce, Marlborough .. Marlborough Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 

Stud Poultry Island Reds, Light Sussex, 

Farm White Wyandottes, Khaki 

Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronze 

Turkeys 

E. K. Pennefather, Douglais street, Pennefathers .. White Leghorns and Australorps 
Oxley Central .. 

G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg ., Pitt’s Poultry White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Breeding Farm horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 

Island Reds 

G. R. Rawson, Mains road. Sunny- Rawson’s .. Australorps 
bank 

J. Richards, Atherton .. .. Mount View .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

H. K. Roach, Wyandra .. Lum Burra .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

G. L. Schlencker, Handford road, Windyridge .. White Leghorns 

Zilhnere 

E. Searle, New Cleveland road, Tingalpa .. White Leghorns and Australorps 
S.Tingalpa 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Smith, Beerwah 

T. Smith. Waterworks ro€ul» 


Endclifife 

Smithes 


Breeds Kept. 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghorns 


Smith. Isis Junction .. 

A« Springall. Progress street* 
Tingaipa 

J. Steckelbnick, The Gap* Ash- 
grove 

A. 6. Teitzel. West street* Aitken- 
vale* Townsville 

W. J. B. Tonkin. Parkhurst* 
North Rockhampton 

P. and K. Walsh* Cleveland .. 

W. A, Watson, Box 366 P.O.* 
Cairns 

G, A. C. Weaver, Atherton 


Fairview 

Springfield 

Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin^s 

Pinklands 
Hill view 

Weavei’s 


H. M. Witty, Kuraby 

P. A. Wright, Laidley .. Chillowdeane 

R. H. Young, Box 18* Babinda Reg. Young's 


White Leghorns and Langshans 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns ard Australorps 

White Leghorns 
Wliite Leghorns 

Australorps* White Leghorns* 
Buff Leghorns* Wyandottes* 
Anoonas* Indian Game* Rhode 
ledand Reds, Barred Rooks* 
Buff and Black Orpingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns* Brown Leg¬ 
horns* and Australorps 
White leghorns* Australorps* and 
Brown Leghorns 



Plate 35. 

Lake Manohesteb* near Brisbane. 
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SIX. 


Of Interest to Poultrymen... 


No laying mash is of value unless it includes the essential 
VITAMINS for PRODUCTIVITY and GROWTH. 

Denhams Guaranteed ^ LAYING MASH AND PRO-VITA 
LAYING MASH contain the requisite vitamins. 

DENHAMS ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 

The Gamble Electric incubator 

Capacity range from 324 to 14,000 Eggs. Liberal Terms; 
if desirable will trade in. 

brooders; egg washing machines, poultry tonics . 

We invite you to write or call and have a 
talk with W. ('^Biir') DORR, Poultry Adviser. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 


234-244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 


Phone: B1581 



Extie 

HOME-LIGHTING 

BATTERIES 

AND FOR CARS, RADIOS, AND 
MOIDR-CYCLSS, 


World-famous Hospitals 
Depend on Exide . . . 

For Emergency Lighting 
and Power. 

YOU CAN ALSO DEPEND 
ON EXIDE FOR YOUR 
HOME-LIGHTING NEEDS. 

A power or light failure during a 
critical operation may mean jeopardis¬ 
ing a life For this reason world- 
famous hospitals use Exide Batteries 
for their emergency power and light¬ 
ing plants. 

In great institutions, m industry, in 
shipping and in the British Army, 
Kavy, and Air Force, the reliability of 
Exide is an accepted fact Bear this 
in mind in selecting batteries for your 
home-lighting and power plant There's 
an Exide Battery specially built for 
every type of battery service That's 
why Exide Batteries last longer and 
prove a better investment in the long 
run. 

Exide Still Keeps Going When the Rest 
Have Stopped. 

Write for FREE Booklet " Country 
House-Kghting and Power/' containing 
full information. 


Dlitribiiten for OhooikImB «nB Northern River*, New Soeth Wales: 

EXIDE BATTERY SERVICE (Q.) PTY. LTD., 

ADELAIDE ST., BRISBANE. STURT ST., TOWNSVILLE. 
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The Preservation of Concrete on the Farm. 

^ON('RETE lloors ntul THHliiig troiij^lis ou llio farm often show sif?ns of 
^ w(*ar soon aft(‘r laid down, a fault whicli is often due to tlie 

action of various acids in milk and some other foods. If the famner 
do(*s nothing? to f)revent further wear, the concrete becomes pitted and 
((uickly breaks up. 

This deterioration of the concrete may be delayed siice.essfully by 
I he correct use of a special type of sibcate of soda, which is cheap and 
(*asy to apply. When mixecl witli water the solution thus obtained is 
sprinkled on the surfac(‘ of the concrete to be treated, is absorbed, and 
combines with tlie ('oner(‘le, forminp^ a tough coating which is impervious 
1o water and acids under ordinary farm conditions. 

One gallon of the special silicate of soda is thoroughly mixed with 
4 gallons of water. The 5 gallons of solution will suffice for three applica¬ 
tions to an area of dOO s(]uare feet of average concrete. Very dry or 
porous concrete will rcMpiire a fourth application. 

In making new comn-ete doors, the wo!*k should be finished off so that 
the surface is not very smooth, otherwise the stock will be liable to slip 
when it Ix^eomes wet. Wlnm the eouer«‘te is firm and nearly dry the 
solution of silicate of soda in water is applied by means of a spray pump, 
a watering can with a fine sprinkler or a mop. Do not flood the solution 
on, but apply just as much as the concrete can absorb readily. A 
second, and later a third application of the solution should be made as 
the surface dries out each time. For new concrete three coats should 
ho sufficient. 

Worn floors and troughs may be renovated in the following way:— 
First, the surface should be Ihorouglily scrubbed with soap and hot 
water to remove grease and dirt. Then the area is coated over with a 
mixture of one part cement to three parts clean, fine sand. When the 
concrete is firm and diying, treat with the silicate of soda solution as for 
new concrete. 

Floors and troughs in sound condition will benefit by treatment with 
silicate of soda. The surface should be freed from grease as before 
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mentioned; four applications of solution will probably be necessary, and 
twenty-four hours after the last application any solution remaining on 
the surface should be removed with a mop. 

Concrete floors and troughs treated in this way last longer, are 
easier to clean, and dry more quickly than untreated concrete. For 
best results, the concrete should receive a light treatment once each year 
following the initial treatment. 

When purchasing silicate of soda for conditioning concrete, the 
purpose for w^hieh it is to be used should be definitely stated to ensure 
obtaining the correct material. 


PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TYRES. 

During recent years the use of rubber tyres for tractors as well as 

farm implements and vehicles has made marked advances, and in 

Queensland to-day many new units are purchased with this equipment. 
In overseas countries they have been even more extensively applied, and 
cane growers will doubtless be interested in a review of a Bulletin 

recently issued in low^a, United States of America, which sets out to 

summarise performances of some 200 tractors fitted with pneumatic 
tyres. These had been in use for periods up to five years, and were 
operated for a number of purposes under a variety of conditions. 

Considerable variation existed in the rate of tyre wear; avoiding 
excess slippage was stressed in order to assure a long service. The 
estimated useful life varied from three to fifteen years, with an average 
of seven; in terms of hours of service, this amounted to 6,765. 

Estimated fuel savings, in comparison with steel wheels, averaged 
22 per cent.; the estimated saving in labour was 23 per cent. Fifty-four 
per cent, of the farmers reported the use of a higher gear for most 
operations. 

The new high lug treads were reported as being generally more 
satisfactory, particularly for adverse traction conditions. The use of 
water to nierease the wheel weight was found generally satisfactory. 

The main advantages claimed by users Avere: Reduced fuel and 
labour requirements; higher speeds; easier operation on hard-surfaced 
roads, meadoAvs, and i)astures; decreased ti-actor breakage and wear, and 
greater comfort. 

The chief disadvantages were: Higher first cost; possibility of delay 
and ex])onse from accidental damage; the expense of equipping at least 
part of the drawn equipment with rubber tyres; lower maximum draw¬ 
bar pull under many conditions; excessive bouncing under certain 
conditions: more objectionable tracks in loose tilled soil, and decreased 
stability for belt work. 

The most effective use of a rubber-tyred tractor requires the highest 
practicable speed, the widest implement Avhich can be pulled satisfac¬ 
torily by the ciipne and tyres at this speed, and enough wheel weight 
to provide effective traction. 

Over 98 per cent, of users were satisfied with the performance of 
rubber tyres, and most were agreed that they showed satisfactory 
dtirability and field performance. 

H.W.K. 

(In The Vane Growers^ Quarterly Bulletin, for July.) 
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SUNSHINE 

MASSEY.. 

HARRIS.. 

• • • • 

FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 

• 

The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
implement for every phase of 
crop production, pasture improve¬ 
ment, dairying, and fruitgrowing. 



Ask for free 98-page illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
information about more than 150 
machines/ implements, and acces¬ 
sories. 

• 

Sales and Service Agents 
in ail principal towns. 

Repair parts carried. 

H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

118-124 Stanley Straat, 

South Brisbane 


‘MAHACA’ 



GOVT. REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Only the very best birds (high 
producers of large eggs) are used 
for Breeding Purposes 

NO BOUGHT EGGS ARE USED 
for the supply of Mahaca Chicks. 
That's your assurance of quality 



Safe and Live Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 

White Leghorn Pullets 

PER 

^ # 100 

Australorp Pullets 



Special quotes for 500 lots 
STARTED PULLETS also a speciality 
Ask for Free Booklet and Order Form 


M.H.CAMPBELL 

MAHACA' 

POULTRY FARM 

ALBANY CHEEK 
BRISBANE 
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Save Your Saddle and Your 
Horse*s Back 



PRICE: 


£ 1 - 0-0 

POST FREE 




Write for Latest Catalogue. Post Free 

G.J.SCHNEIDER 

387 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 


^ Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Cash in Full Refunded 

The Schneider Saddle Cushion is made of 
^-inch Sponge Rubber, covered with best 
quality light waterproof Birkmyre This 
prevents the sweat getting into the rubber 
or the saddle lining, and the channel of 
the saddle remains clear and cool for the 
horse 

This Cloth IS softer than a counter-lining, 
and will last much longer. 



It takes a GOOD Brand to make a CLEAR Brand. We supply 
only the finest quality Brands at the lowest prices. 

Registration attended to on Your Behalf FREE. 
Government Registration Fee . . 20/- 


EAR MARKS 

Our Ear Marks can be relied 
upon to give every satisfac¬ 
tion and to be correct in 
design and size according 
to Government Regulations 

Write for lists and prices 
of available BRANDS and 
EAR MARKS. 

Taylors Elliotts Veterinary Co. 

ISO CHARLOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 

AND AT QUAY STREET, ROCKHAMPTON 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS ARE DOWNY MILDEW 
RESISTANT. 

The exigencies of disease control work have eoiiii)elled the control 
of maize plantings in the Bundabcrg area. The high susceptibility of 
maize to sugar-(!ane downy mildew is now well known by all givnvers 
who have had experience with this serious disease. It must be recognised, 
however, that in this district cane is the major croj) and maize the 
minor one, and it would be foolhardy to continue paying levies to the 
Disease Control Board for the eradication of downy mildew in cams 
while wholesale plantings of the more susceptible maize were still allowed 
ill diseased areas. 

Tlie question oE replacement of maize by a more suitable fodder and 
grain crop arises, and the possible answer aj)pears to be in grain 
sorghums. The growth of grain sorghums is in its infancy in this 
district, but the varieties so far tried hav(‘ distinct i)romise. It is 
suggest^'d that growers endeavour to obtain small suj>i>lies of se(‘(l for 
an early spring planting. Tlie varieties differ in type; some arc ](‘afy 
and ar(‘ more suitable as gnam fodder, wlMU’cas others are les/. leafy 
and are host for giadn production. They are very heavy grain ])roduecrs, 
and their principal value over a maize crop lies in the fact that they 
uill ratoon. The grain is—iii the best tyy)es-‘-al)out three sixt<‘entlis of 
an imdi in diameter and is round. Anuu'iean literature states that tin* 
fe(‘diug valiu* is very little below lliat of maizi* 

The grain sorghums W(' have tested so far are highly resistant to 
downy mildew—in fact, no symptoms of the disc'ase have been dis(*overed 
in them at all, although subjected to heavy infection Erom surrounding 
diseased eaiie. 

The grain is easily S(*t)ariited from the heads by moans of a peg 
drum. During the wet months of this year a erop of grain sorghums 
on the experiment station was badly aflVeted by peach moth after coming 
into liead. Karlier plantings will be made this year to see whether the 
attack will be escaped by eontrolling the lime of planting. 

It is anticipated tliat sujiplies of seed of four or five of the most 
suitable varieties for the area will be available in the coming spring, 
interested farmers should eommunicate with the Director of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, Bris])ane, at that time. 

N.J.K. 

(The Canr Grotrrr.s' Quarter BvUctin for Julj.) 


MIXED SEEDLINGS OF GREEN MANURES. 

While Poona pea has become highly regarded as a green manure 
species in practically all cane districts, it is appreciated that its early 
maturing character is a handicap in the wetter areas of the State. 
Under these conditions many farmers are successfully using a mixture 
of Poona pea seed with giant cowpea to overcome the drawback. Two 
bushels of giant cowpea with one bushel of Poona pea provides a 
satisfactory mixture. The Poona pea gives a rapid early cover and 
controls weeds; while the prolonged growth period of the giant pea 
enables the farmer to turn under a good mass of green matter towards 
the end of the wet season. 
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It should be noted that if a Poona pea crop perishes after it has 
made its growth, but before it can be ploughed under, not all of the 
benefits of the crop are lost, as many farmers suppose. The supply of 
nitrogen which it has accumulated still remains in the dead leaf and 
stems, or is washed into the soil by the rain after the death of the 
plants. Unquestionably, best results will follow where it is possible to 
turn the crop under at the height of its succulent growth. 

H.W.K. 

(The Cane Growers’ Quarter Bulletin for July.) 


RATIONING OF POTASH. 

D UJITNG the war of 1914-1918 potash imports—an essential farm fertilizer 
requirement—ceased. The potash-producing districts of the world were in 
enemy occupation. 

At the outhreak of the present war, a measure designed to conserve and control 
supplies of materials essential to agriculture was enacted by the State Parliament, 
in anticipation of conditions arising which might interfere with imports of essential 
substances. Tliis measure is known as The Agricultural Requxrewenis Control and 
Conservation Act. 

At the same time, action was taken by the Minister for Agriculture and Stock 
and interested importers to build up reserves of potash against the possibility of a 
future shortage. 

The Act gives power to control the sale and use of any material gazetted as 
an essential agricultural requirement,’^ and, generally, to ensure that the quantities 
of materials on hand will be used to the best advantage of the State. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, potash and sulphate of ammonia—both 
fertilizing materials—were gazetted as essential agricultural requirements, and 
jjrovision was made foi the immediate operation of this legislation if deemed 
necessary. * 

When war broke out, France and Palestine were the chief sources of supply of 
pot.ash to Australia. Germany and Spain had been eliminated from the field. France 
also has now ceased to be a source of supply, and because of the expected heavy 
drain on Palestine supplies and the difficulty of obtaining goods from Mediterranean 
countries, it is not certain that further suiiplies of potash will be obtainable. 

Because of the supply accumulated, however, and of the Act and machinery 
designed to deal wdth the situation, Queensland will be able to use potash in her 
:igricultural industry for—it is estimated—approximately two years, without relying 
on further imports. 

An Order in C-ouncil has been issued under the Act setting out the method by 
which potash will be conserved. In brief, the following are its main requirements:— 

Potash must not be sold or used as a straight fertilizer—that is, it must be 
purchased in a mixed fertilizer wdth other ingredients. 

No potash may be sold or used in a mixed fertilizer for any crop other than 
sugar-cane, pineapples, bananas, tobacco, vegetables, potatoes, strawberries, cotton, 
citrus fruits, deciduous fruits, papaws, custard apples, passion fruit, and avocadoes. 

No sulphate of potash nmy be sold or used in a mixed fertilizer for any crop 
other than pineapples, tobacco, potatoes, and strawberries. 

In fertilizer mixtures for sugar-cane, up to 14*5 per cent, potash is allowed 
on the red volcanic soils—^whieh are low in potash—at Babinda, Innisfail, Childers, 
and Bundaberg; no potash is allowed in the Burdekin area—where potash in the soil 
is adequate—and up to 7*5 per cent, potash is allowed for cane in any other area. 

In fertilizer mixtures for bananas, up to 6 per cent, potash is allowed, and iior 
pineapples up to 10 per cent. 

In fertilizer mixtures for cotton, potash is allowed only with special permission 
of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

With all other crops for which potash is allowable, but for which a specific 
percentage is not laid down, up to 7*5 per cent, potash is allowed. 
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A tolerance of 10 per cent, is allowable over the maximum percentages of potash 
declared to be present—that is, tho excess of potash over the amount guaranteed in 
any fertilizer mixture sold or used must not be more than one-tenth. 

Power is given to the officer charged by the Minister with the administration 
of tho Act to give written permission to allow potash to be sold and used in 
exceptional cases. 

Officers have been appointed under the Act in order to put the requirements 
outlined into effect; these officers include tho principal officer in charge, the deputy 
of this officer, and inspectors. 

This rationing scheme has been drawn up by officers of the T)e])artm(‘nt after 
very careful consideration of every aspect of the matter, and buyers who are not 
receiving their usual amount of potash in mixed fertilizers should realise that the 
interests of Queensland as a whole are being served by rationing. 

Here are the details:— 

AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS CONTROL ANT) CONSERVATION ACT. 

RATIONING OF POTASH (FERTILTZJER) SUPPLIES. 

An Order in Council issued under the abovementioued Act restricts the sale and 
use of i)otash in all its forms. 

The following provisions are included:— 

Potash in any of its forms must not he sold or used as a straight fcrtili. 7 rr — 
that is, it must be sold or used in a mixed fertilizer with other ingredient/s. 

The sale and use of potash in the culture of crops is restricted, as set out in 
the following table, taking into consideration only the present available forms of 
potash—namely, sulphate and miirite:— 


Name of Crop and Area where Cultivated 

Forma of Potaah 

Maximum Potash 

(wli(*re Applicable). 

Allowable in Fertilizer 

Allo\val»l*‘ In such 



Mixture.s. 

I'ertiJirer Mivturcs 




Per emit. 

Sugar-cane— 




Ayr Petty Sessions District (Burdekin) 
Ked volcanic soils in the Petty 

Nil. 

Nil 

Sessions Dxstri<*ts of Cairns, Innis- 
fail, Bundaberg, and Childers 

Muriate only 

14*5 

Other areas 


Murialc onlv 

in 

Pineapples 


Sulphate ami Murialc 

1(H) 

Bananas . . 

Tobacco 


Muriate only 

60 

Potatoes > ,. 

Strawberries J 
Vegetable Crops 


Sul])hatc and Muriate 

7-5 

Citrus "1 -r? 1 

I)o«i<luous ) 




Papaws 


Muriate only 

7-5 

Custard Apples 
l^assion Fruit 




Avocadoes 

Cotton 


Muriate onI> 

7-5. Only by per¬ 
mission of Principal 
Officer in Charge 

Other Crops 

.. 

Nil. 

Nil 


In particular cases other than as set out abov(', the principal officer in charge 
may authorise the sale and use of potash. 

Any person who contravenes or fails to comply with any requirement of an 
Order in Council under the Act is liable to a penalty of not more than £200, and,, 
in addition, to a penalty of not more than £50 for each and every day during which 
the offence is committed. 

It should be noted that this statement is explanatory only; the full legal require* 
ments are as set out in the Order in Council gazetted under The Agricultural Eequire- 
menu Control and Conservation Act on KJtli July, 1940. 
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The Planting of Bananas. 

T he best asjioc't f(»r banana-growing is oiio varying from (‘sistorly to northerly, ami 
even nortJi-westerly, provided that the plantation is well shelleri‘d from strong 
winds. As southerly 8loi»es are nsiially eoi<l, banana ])lants, if grown on them, 
develop .slowly, and' the fruit is generally inferior; lienee land Avith a southerly 
aspect is not worth considering if other land is available. 

Logging and hoeing operations should, if possible, lie followed by a thorough 
grubbing. (Srruhfung is essential the plantation is to be established in forest soil. 
It is necessary for the aeration and drainage of the soil and tlie maintenance of a 
supply of moist uri* for the plants. Many growers look askance at forest soils for 
bananas, but plantations on such soils, if worked thoroughly and desuck(‘red care¬ 
fully, can )»roduce fruit of first-class size and quality. 

Tt is iioAv ])ossible to jilant bananas in many localities. If bits or butts are, 
b(dng utilised, careful att(‘Jition must be paid to baiting for the banana weevil 
bori'r to ensure the planting of clean material. Growers in need of advice on tli(‘ 
selection and ]>reparation of ]>lanting material should get in touch AA'ith the nearest 
fruit inspector or banana agent. 

Holes for ]»lanting should be, roughly, about lo inches S(|uare hy 15 inches dee]). 
The surface soil from tin* to]) side should be raked back into the hole and the sucker 
jilaced in the loose soil and tranqujd firmly ail round. The top of tlie sucker need 
only be covered lightly Avith loose earth, and the liolc should not be refilled 
completely. 

An application of about 1 lb. of fertilizer when planting will hasten and 
strengthen the growth of the young plants. The actual time of planting Avill dejiend 
on the conditions in the different districts. On a slow-growing aspect, October 
planting is best, A\bilc on Avarmer slopes November and December may be more 
suitable. 

Where grubbing has not been done proviously a circle around each plant with 
a radius of approximately 3 feet should be worked. This gives the plant both 
sufficient sunlight and freedom from smothering weeds. Planting 10 feet by 10 feet 
is a good average distance. 

Generally, the best method of spacing followers is that known as '^one bunclT 
one follower.^' This enables the grower to regulate and handle his fruit cutting 
and packing Avitli convenience, as it is more or less confined to the winter months. 
For about the first tAvelve months after planting, all but one or two followers should 
be kept back, and tlius all energy is directed into one plant and its bunch. The 
folly of allowing as many suckers as may appear to develop cannot be condemned 
too strongly. 
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MARKETING BANANAS. 

liot ])iiiuinas vvbicli have boon tul and left exposed to the sun 

for only a sliort jieriod soon become quite unfit for sale, and the pulp is eventually 
reduced to a soft, boiled'^ condition. Cutting should be done in the eaily morning, 
before the heat liecomes severe, and care should be taken to keep the fruit covered 
('oinpletcdy, even from the early morning sun, while waiting to be carried or wired 
to the packing shed. 

'riio fruit should at all tiin(*s be handled with tlie git'atest caie—in fact, tlu* 
l(‘ss d is handlcMl tlio better—and for this leason it is wise to have the packing shed 
iiglit in the plantation, it ]»uHsible. On cutting the buncli it should not be laid 
carelessly at the foot of the stem, which usually means it rests on a bed of sticks 
ami dead weeds. A bed of It'aves is easily and quickly formed if the bimeh must be 
set down in th(‘ plantation, all hough a better plan is to carry it straight into tho 
shell or to the end of the wire and there jdace it upright on bags or trash with the 
stalk leaning against a lail piovided for the ])urpost‘. In this wa\, possible damage 
will bt' reduce(i to a minimnni. 

On being didianded, the Iruit should be allowed to “drain” foi ;i few liours. 
Tacking immediately after dehandiiig sweats tin* fruit in the case and makes bruising 
much easier. Caro should be taken to ensure that fruit which is “sprung” or in 
the early stages of ripening is not packed, as it will quickly be reduced to pulj) and 
I'e unsightly in a case of otherwise sound bananas. No fruit should be packed foi 
SoiitlM'rn markids from buiielies ju which some of the fingers are already showing 
colour indicating njiening. riie fiuit should be dehanded pist at the coJl.-ir joining 
the lingers to the main stalk The most suitable knife for this work is one of a 
sharp, Ilexible, and \t‘ry nairow tipo. 

Theri' is a right ami wrong way to separate the bauds into singles, if a 
“single” pack is desired. Tearing the bananas apart endways often xieels part of 
the skin from the fruit and also bruises the stem, thus setting up an entrance for 
(uganisms which laiuse blackend. The correct method of separating into singles is 
to grasp tho cluster linnly with both hands at the stem end, then twisting one hand 
lorwanls and the other backwards, the fruit is separated easily and ivithout any 
d‘imag(‘ to the stalk (uid. 

On comphdion of packing the cases should bi* jilacod on their si<les in a cool, 
^hmly position to await transport to rail or market. 

Should it be desired to use the ^‘cluster” pack, the same method should be 
adopted, separating tluee oi four instead of the single linger. If a cluster of three 
<‘r five is used, a single banana should be added to make it a four or six. Tlie 
secret of clusters is to have the fruit in twos. 


CUTTING TALL-GROWING BANANAS. 

The cutting of bunches of tall-growing varieties of bananas fnajuently presents 
11 difficulty to glowers who liave not had previous t‘xperience in growing these 
varieties, such as Mous ]Marie and Lady’s Finger. 

The following very simple method, and one which can be worked successfully 
by one man, is recommended:— 

On the same sidi^ of the stem as that on which the buncli is hanging make two 

cuts with a cane knife, aliout o to 6 feet from the ground. The cuts are made one 

downwards and one upwards, and should meet, making an angle of about 00 degrees, 
approximately two-thirds of the distance through the stem, or deep (uiougli to sever 
tho bunch stalk in the centre of the stem. Tmmediatcly this is done, th(‘ upper 

portion of the stem with tluj bunch will not fall suddenly to the ground, but will 

Klowly bear over, and as it gradually comes within reach the bunch is grasped 
and cut. 

The principle of this method is that the soft fibrous tissue of tho unsevered 
portion of the stem docs not break suddenly, but because of its flexibility allows 
tlie bunch to heel over gradually. The V-shaped wedge also assists in tins way: 
it cushions the loww and iqiper portions of the plant, and only gives way steadily 
and partly crushes under the increasing strain as the bunch nears the ground. 

When cutting the stem, care should be taktm to sever the bunch stalk. The 

tissue of this stalk is very brittle, and will snap readily. If this stalk is only 

partly cut, the weight of the buncli pulling the jilaiit over will cause the unsevered 

portion to snap, and this sudden snapping will invariably result in the remainder 

of the stem also breaking and tho bunch falling heavilv to the ground, to the 
detriment of the fruit. 
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TABLE BEETS. 

The beet will grow well in most soils, but, like other root crops, it does best in 
a light loamy soil. The soils should be prepared thoroughly and enriched with 
liberal dressings of well-rotted stable manure or vegetable matter. 

Commercial fertilizers may be used, and the Agricultural Chemist advises the 
following mixture:— 

Sulphate of ammonia .. .. .. 1 i to 2 cwt. 

Superphosphate .. .. .. 2 to 3 cwt. 

Muriate of potash .. .. f to 1 cwt. 

A complete fertilizer, 2-12-6, also, may he used at the rate of from 4 to 6 cwt. 
to the acre. 

The fertilizer should bo applied at the time of thinning if the seed has been 
Bowm where the plants are to remain; or otherwise at the time of transplanting. 
A top-dressing about a month later with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 1 to 2 
cwt. to the acre would be beneficial. 

As the seed is usually sown in the field, it is necessary to have the soil in a 
fine state of tilth prior to planting. The seed is customarily planted in rows about 
2 feet 6 inches apart for horse cultivation, or 1 foot 6 inches apart for hand. Six 
to 8 lb. of seed is usually sufficient to plant an acre, or 3 oz. to every 150 feet. It 
should be sown to a depth of from i inch in heavy ground to 1 inch in light soil. 
The seed is usually slow in germinating. The distance between plants may vary 
from 3 to 4 inches, according to variety sown. Thorough cultivation is necessary 
after planting out, and until the plants are a fair size care must be taken not to 
injure them with the implements or heavy clods of earth. 

Beets should be harvested when of suitable size for market. They are usually 
washed and tied in bundles of about six. Varieties recommended arc—Nonpariel, 
which has a long oval shape; and Crimson Globe—a turnip-rooted, early beet, 
suitable for hot districts. 





Plate 36. 

Close to the Job.— Swedish rototiller at work mixing fertilizer with the aoll oa 
Benyenda Citrus Orchard, near Gayndab, 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

J. H. GKEGOEY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

C OLD weather has slowed up fruit sales to some extent. Fruit also is Harder to 
ripen at this time of the year. In the colder South, these conditions are, of 
course, intensified, Queensland growers are asked to cease sending green pinea])plcs, 
papaws, and tomatoes to market. All of these fruits may be allowed to show colour 
with safety. Excellent consignments of strawberries are being marketed, but 
factory supplies leave much to be desired. Suj)pliers persist in placing a percentage 
of soft and damaged berries in each box. This percentage, on arrival in Brisbane, 
is sufficient to c^use rejection. Notes dealing more fully with this trouble are 
jmblishod elsewhere in this issue. Oustard apples are now nearing the end of their 
season. Firm values have been maintained throughout. Frosts have been heavy, 
and damage has been caused to beans, peas, and tomato crops. Prices for these 
crops should remain firm during most of the marketing season. 

Kuli ng market prices during the last week of July, 1940: — 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Jirifibanr. —('uvendish. Small, 13.s. to 18s.; Sixes, 13s. to 20s.; Sevens, 15s. to 
23s.; Eights and Nines, ISs. to 24s. 

Gavendish: SFiiall, 14.s. to 18s.; Sixes, lls. to 20s.; Sevens, 16s. to 22s.; 
Eights and Nines, 20s. to 28s, 

Melbourne, —Cavendish; Sixes, lOsL to 22s.; Sevens, 2Js. to 23s.; Eights and 
Nines, 23s. to 25s. 

jidclaulc. —Cavendish: Sixes, Se^ens, Eights, and Nines, 25s. to 30s. 

Nciocaiitle, —Cavendh#!!: Sixes, 23s. to 24s.; Sevens, 25s. to 27s.; Eights and 
Nines, 29s. to 30s. 

Bunches, 5d. to 8id. dozen. 

Growers would be wdl advised to allowed the fruit to fill as much as possible 
before harvesting. 

Lady\s Finger.—Id. to lO^d. dozen. 

Sugars.—2d. to 4d. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

hrishane. —Smoothleaf, is. to 5s. ease; choice, to 7s.; loose, Is. Gd. to 5s. 6d. 
dozen; Rijdey, 4s. to 5s, case; loose, 6d. to 2s. 6d dozen. 

Melbourne, —Smoothleaf, 8s. to 10s. 

Some poorly coloured green lines of fruit are being recidved, to the detriment 
of market values. 

Adelaide. —Smoothleaf, 14s. to ISs. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Yarwun, 5.s. to 7s. tropical case; Giinalda, ils. to 4s. Od. bushel; 
Local, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.; Specials higher. 

Sydney, —9s. to 15s. tropical ease. 

Melbourne, —Bii)e coloured, 13$. to 15s.; Green, Ss. to 12s. Salesi slow. Fruit 
hard to ripen. 

Some green lines being received. These will not ripen satisfactorily at this 
time of the year. 

Custard Apples. 

' Brisbane, —48. to 5s. half-bushel. Poor grades lower. 

Sydney, —8s. to 10s. Poor lines lower. 

Melbourne, —8s. to lOs. 

Monstera Deliciosa. 

Ss. to 4a. 6d. dozen. 

Avocados. 

Brisbane, —5$. t-o 7s. 6(1. half-bushel. 


59. to 10s. dozen. 


Granadilfas. 
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CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbarw. —Navols, 4s, io 7 h. 6d.; choice ; (Voiimuiis, small, 3s. to 4s.; 

large sizes to 7s. 

Mandarins. 

Brisbane. —Kmjieror, 2 h. (id. to 8s. Many lines soft and washy, Ellondalo, 10s. 
to 148.; (jIcils, 8s. to Jils.; Scarlets, 3g. to 8s. 

Sydney, —(Hens, 8s. to lOs.; othei*s, os. to 8s. 

MeJbounir. —9s. to 1-s. 

Most interstate line.s of mandarins ;ire shoxMiig signs of reacliing full nmtnrity. 

Grapefruit. 

Jhishov(\— to 8s. husiiel. 

MtdhiUiYiw. —5s, to J-s. bushel. 

Lemons. 

linshonr. - Small, Is. to Gs. ; ('*hoiee, 7s. to 10s. 

Melbrnn'ne. —JOs. to lOs. bushel. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Jonathan, 5s. to lOs,; French Crab, Js. to 7s.; Cranny Smith, 7s. 
to 11s.; Ilemoerat, (Is. to 9s.; Delicious, 7s, to 11 s.; Siurraer, 5s. to 7s.; Aromatic, 
5s. to 7s. 

l\)o imuh small fruit has been received on the Brisbane market, particularly 
varieties such as French Crab, which are not po[>ii]ai' at any time. 

Pears. 

Brisbane. —Clean Moreeau, 8.s. to 31 s.; rackliams, 8s. to 11s.; Winter Cole, 
8s. to 13s.; Winter JSbdis, Os. to 10s.; Josephine, i8s. to Jls. 


OTHER FRUITS. 

Strawberries. 

Brisbane. ' h. to 8s. dozen boxes; some speeiais higher; 4-lb. boxes jam, 1». 9d. 
to 2s. Od. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. —Kipe, 4s. to (is.; CHioiee coloured to 78. half-bushel; Small ripe, 
2s. to 3s.; Green, 2s. to 4s. half-bushel. 

Sydney. —Is. to Os.; Specials to 8s. 

Melbaiirnr .—West Australian, 7s. to 128. per case. 


Brisbane. —First grad(‘, Ss. 
J/r//;o/n//e. —8s. to 30s. 

6d. to 7d. lb. 


Passion Fruit. 

to 12s.; Se<*onds, 5.s. to 7s. 

Cape Gooseberries. 


MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

CurtiWher.s. —(is. to 8s. bubhel. 

Pumidiin.s. —4s, to 5s. bag. 

Marroirs .— Is. to 4s. dozen. 

J^eltuve. —Is. 6d. to 2s. dozen. 

Cahbaqes.- -2^. to 3s. dozen; .small lower. 

Cant iff owers, —5s. to 12s». dozen. 

7bn/}.v.—Brislianc, 3s. to 7s. bag; Sydney, 4s. to Ss. ease: Melbourne, 24. to 
3id. lb. 

J*(‘<is. —4s. to 8s.; choice higher; Melbourne, 4d. to 5d. lb. 

Bmtroof.-'-M. to 9d. bundle. 

Chokos. —4d. to lOd. dozen. 

Parsnips. —9d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Carrots.-•'M\. to Od. bundle. 

Celery. —South Australian, 32s. to Ids. crate; Local, Is. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

ti/l 4-.^ 1« c;] 
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Plato 

Young Farmers at the Sa^dney j^hoav. —The group includes inenibeis of (^uecnslmid Project Clubs ohosoii to 
lepresent the State at the New South Wales Junior Farmers’ Movement Camp on the Sydney SliOA\gi<mnd, uiidoi 
the leadership of Mr. J. 1C Kahler, Project Club Organiser of the Depaitmeut of Public Instruction. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE REGISTRATIONS. 

The Hegistrnr of Veterinary Medicines, Mr. F. B. Coleman, has sujipliod a 
further list of veterinary medicines, which luive Veen registered under ‘ ^ The 
Veterinary Medicines Acts, 1933 to 1938/' for tlie period January, 3939, to 
December, 3941. 

List No. 3 (supplementary to List No. 2 issued December, 3939). 


Beg. No. 

Buzacotts (Queensland) Limited, Brisbane 

Bio Gastric Distemper Mixture .. .. .. .. 1437 

Bio Worm Powders for Horses .. .. . .. 2452 

Deuliams Tronrietary Limited, Brisbane - 

“Poultry’s” Chicken Pox Preventative 427 

Goldsbrougli Mart & Co- Ltd., Brisluuie- 

Wurm-Kz-01 Sheep Drench .... . . 1992 

Carhene Sheep Drench .... .... lOt):; 

Cee-Tee-Cec Sheep Drench •. 1064 

TO“Cu«Sul Sheep Drench .. . .1719 

Too-Partz Double Strength Sheep Drench . 2132 

McDonald and ('onipany, A. Brisbane- 

Vetamac Medication. .2591 

Vetamac Pink Eye Powder .. .. . . . .. 2723 

Nobles Proprietary Limited, Brisbane- 

Sykes’s Abortex . . .. 1084 

Osmond and Sons (Australia) Proprietary Limited, South Hrsbaiu* - 

Osmond’s Antiseptic Pessaries .. .. .134 

Osmond’s Aphrodisiac Powders .. .. .. .. .. 191S 

Osmond’s Bot Capsules .. .. .. . .. .. 219 

Osmond’s Chlorosyl .. .. . .. . ..2167 

Osmond’s Compound Santonin Worm Powders for Pjgs .. .. 1477 

Osmond’s Foot-Rot Paste. .. .. 3074 

Osmond’s Grease Wash . .. .. .. 2168 

Osmond’s Improved Blister .. .. .. .. 477 

Osmond’s Saltona Blood Salt .. .. .. 339 

Osmond’s Special Scour Cordial.481 

Osmond’s Special Worm Drink for Horses.4S2 

Parke Davis and (’ompany, Brsbane— 

Bio 882 Blackleg Aggressin .. .. .. .. . .. ^691 

Salmond and Spraggon (Australia) Proprietary Limited, Brisbane— 

Bob Martin's Cat Powders—Tasteless .. .2611 

Bob Martin’s Worm Capsules .. .. .. .. .. 2613 

Spedosoi Supply Company, Brisbane— 

Spedosol Powder .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 26 

Stimson, J, L., Coolangatta— 

Stimson’s “ EJezoil ’’ Mange Mixture . ., 2685 

Taylors Elliotts and Australan Driiir Proprietary Limited, Brisbane— 

.. 1977A 

Doyle s Distemper Mixture ., .. .. .jgY 

King’s Greyhound Tonic.’ 2172 

King’s Pad Paint. * 2173 

King’s Worm Capsules .. .. .. .. .. 2171 
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Vltuforce Products (Quecnslund), Brlsbune— 

Vitaforce Distemper Capsules .. .. .. . ,, 25r>7 

Vitaforce Dog Soap .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 25r)() 

Vitaforce Greyhound Tonic .. .. .. .. .. 25filA 

Vitaforce Puppy Wo]*ni Syrup •. .. .. .. , . . 2051^ 

Vitaforce Worm Capsules .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2r,(;o 


INDEX OE BRANDS 

that are not inclicatoil in Dio foregoing list by the Primary Dealers name:- 
Brand. Primary Dealer. 

Bio .. .. . • Buzacotts (Qld.) Ltd. 

Bio .. .. .. - - Parke Davis & Co. 

Rob Martin’s .. .Salmond At Spraggon (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 

Doyle’s .. •• .. .. .. Taylors Elliotts & Australian Drug 

Pty. Ltd. 

King’s .. .. .. .. .. Taylors Elliotts & Australian Drug 

Pty. Ltd. 

Poultry’s .. .. .. - .. Denhams Pty. Ltd. 

Sykes’s .. . . . .. .. Nobles Pty. Ltd. 

Vetamac.McDonald & Co., A. H. 


CARE OF THE DIP. 

Cattle owners in tieky country often iicglect their dipping vats. 
Consequently, they lose money without realising it, foi‘ (*attle dippeif 
recently in a dirty vat lose their bright, clean appearani'c, whieli helps 
the seller when the bidding in the sale ring is l)risk. 

In the course of time, a dipping vat will aeeiimulalt* a considerable 
quantity of filth which settles slowly on tin* bottom as a deposit of 
sludge. It may become so had that an ownm* is forced to enqdy the vat, 
and is then pul to the expense of recharging. 

This can he avoided by cleaning the vat periodically. For this 
purpose, a korasejie tin is cut in half diagonallt' to make a scoop, which 
is attached to a handle with wire. Small holes ari* (uit in the bottom and 
sides. After dipping cattle, the surface of the fluid may he skimnu'd witli 
the scoop and floating hair and dirt removed. This hel])s to keep the vat 
clean for a long time. 

After di])i)ing, tlu» sump should also he cleaned and dirt prevented 
from accumulating. 

A white mark should he placed on the side of the vat to show the 
height of the fluid. It will be noticed, particularly in hot weather, that 
evaporation is very rapid, and the surface of the fluid will fall far below 
this mark. Before next dipping, water may be added until the dipping 
fluid is again at the correct level. It is only the water that evaporates— 
not the concentrates. 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appoinlmenft. 

The transfer of Mr. A. F. Moodle, inspector of dairies, from Maekay to 
Hughenden, has been cancelled, and Inspector G. K. L. Clark, Murarrie, will bo 
attached to Hughenden. 

Mr. J. Davies, inspector of dairies, Qa 3 mdab, will be transferred to Ipswich, 

Mr. W. Grimes, caro of the Fairymead Sugar Co. Ltd., Bundaberg, has been 
appointed millowners’ representative on the Fairymead Local Sugar Cane Prices 
Board, vice Mr. T. W. Pulsford, resigned. 

Constable E. F. P. Duncan (South Kolan) has been appointed also an inspector 
under The Slaui/hterinff Act, and Constable W. M. McNaught (Mackinlay) has been 
given the additional appointment of inspector under The Bramds Acts, 

Messrs. G. A. Zahmel (Finch Hatton) and L. A. M Patterson (Silkwood Bast) 
have been appointed honorary protectors under The Fauna Protection Act. 

The following additional assistant cane testers have been appointed for the 
present sugar season at the mills indicated:— 

Messrs. C. W. Miller (Cattle Creek), L. Hoffman (Isis Central), 0. Bales 
(North Eton), H. B. Beaman (Mulgrave), J. J. Devlin (Mount Bauple), 
and B. N. Stuart (Qunaba). 

Misses J. Her (Racecourse), T. H. Shield (Gin Gin), F. M. Wilson (Mary¬ 
borough), L. Oakes (Invicta), and D. M. Mitlelheuscr (Bingera). 

Transfers of cane testers and assistant cane testers:— 

Mr. L. J, G. Bcfckor has been transferred from Plane Creek to Plcystowe as 
cane tester. 

Mr. H. C. Jorgensen has been transferred from PJt^ystowe to Plane Creek as 
cane tester. 

Assistant cane testers:— » 

Mr. R. Anderson from Kalamia to Fairymead. 

Mr. L. C. J. Clifton from Pair^Tnead to Kalamia. 

Mr. W. C. Cocking from Qunaba to Proserpine. 

Miss F. Poubister from Racecourse to Pleystowe. 

Mr, H. J. Heidke from Proserpine to Qumxba. 

Mr. G. E. Rogers, inspector of slaughterhouses, is to be retired from the Public 
Service as from 31 st December, 1940, 

The following police officers have been appointed inspectors under The Brands 
Acts :— 

Sergeant N. Munckton, of Lowood. 

Constable T. A. McNaught, of Kajabbi. 

Constable E. W. Bateson, of Dobbyn. 

Constable W. F. Aplin, of ITrandangie. 

Constable J. P. Wilkinson, of Burketown. 

Mr. L. E. F. Walter, temporary inspector under The Diseases in StocTc Acts, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, has been transferred from Normanton to 
Kfljabbi. 

Constable F. L. C. Golledge, Yuleba, has been appointed also an inspector under 
The Slaughterinf) Act. 

Miss M. A. Morris, cane tester, has been transferred from Cattle Creek mill to 
Marian mill. 

Mr. D. Walton, assistant cane tester, Pioneer mill, has been appointed cane 
tester at the Cattle Creek mill. 

Miss P. K. O^Mara has been appointed an assistant cane tester at the North 
Eton mill, and Messrs. H. R. Dark and L. Kelso have been similarly appointed to 
the Pioneer and Mulgrave mills, respectively. 
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Mr. F. B. Ooloman, Officer in Charge of the Seeds, Fertilis'ers, &c,, Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock, has been appointed also Principal Officer 
in Charge, Officer in Charge, and Inspector under **The Agrumlturcd Bcqmremenin 
Control and Conservation Act of 3939.'^ Under the same legislation, Mr. B. A. 
Taylor, Inspector and Examiner, has been appointed Principal Officer in Charge 
and Officer in Charge at any time during the absence of Mr. Coleman, and also an 
Inspector. Messrs. F. P. C. Bell and K. J. Holdsworth, liisi)ector8i under The 
Seeds, Fertilizers, Veterinary Medicines, Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Acts, and 
A. C. Peel, Acting Inspector under those Acta, have been appointed Inspectors. 

Constable T. Cavanagh, Yelarbon, has been appointed also an inspector uud(‘r 
The Slaughtering Act, 

Mr. D. B. L. Steindl, assistant pathologist, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
has been transferred from Brisbane to Bundaberg. 

Messrs. F. W. Blake, P. M. O’Connor, M. J, Waddell, and C. B. M, Clellaiid, 
Clerks of Petty Sessions at Babinda, Gordoiivalo, Tully, and Gin Gin, respectively, 
and chairmen of the Babinda, Mulgrave, Tully, and Gin Gin Local Sugar Cane 
Prices Boards, respectively, have been appointed also agents of the Central 8ugar 
Cane Prices Board for the purpose of making enquiries under The Eegulalion of 
Sugar Cane Prices Acts in respect of sales and leases of assigned lands. 

Messrs. W. L. B. Morgan, Mount I*leasant, Dayboro’; A. Morton, manager, 
Dynevor Downs, Eulo; and 0, Ahern, Lakeview, Goomeri, have been appointecl 
honorary protectors under The Fouma Protection Act, 

*Mr. J. W. Black, Pioneer sugar mill. Pioneer, via Townsville, has been appointed 
millowners’ representative on the Pioneer local sugar cane prices board. 

Mr. A. M. Taylor, Police Magistrate, Ayr, has beiui appointed chairman of the 
Invieta, Kalamia, Pioneer, and Inkerman local sugar cane prices boards and an 
agent of the Central Sugar Cane Prices Board, in place of Mr. T. E. Dwyer, 
transferred. 

Mr. T. E. Dwyer, Police Magistrate, Ingham, has been appointed ehainnan of 
the Victoria and Macknado local sugar enne prices boards and an agent of the 
Central Sugar Cane Prices Board, in place of Mr. A. E. George, transferred. 

Messrs. B. J. Bourke, N. Courtice, and D. James, inspectors for the Bundaberg 
Cane Disease Control Board, have been appointed temporary ins]>ecl(n*8 under ‘ ^ TJo 
Diseases in Plants Acts, 1929 to 1937.” 

Miss F. Atherton and Mr. J, II. Murtagh, assistant cane testers, have been 
transferred from Moreton to South Johnstone and from South Johnstone to Moreton, 
respectively. 

Constable F. T. W. Crawshaw, Hebei, has been appoint(‘d also an inspector 
under The Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. J. M, Kennedy, health inspector, Tnnisfail, has been appointed also an 
honorary protector under The Fauna Protection Act. 

Banana Industry Broteefion Board. 

An Order in Council has Jbeen issued under 21ie Banana Industry Proi(vt\on 
Acts providing for a levy on banana-growers to be used for the maintenance of the 
Banana Industry Protection Board. The levy, the same as that approved last year, 
is at the rate of IJd. a case for bananas marketed in the case, or 2d. in the £1 or 
part thereof for bananas marketed in the bunch. 

Wild Life Preservation. 

Under **T}ie Fauna Protection Act of 1937” tuo new sanctuaries have been 
declared:— 

1. The property held by Mr. Charles E. Nason of Surat. 

2, Lamberts Beach and Amhurst ToYsmshi]). 

The Pertilisers Act. 

An amendment of Eegulations under **The Fertilisers Act of 1935” ap])roved 
recently relates to the method of declaring magnesia (MgO) on labels of fertilizers 
and/or lime for agricultural purposes, and the provision of a standard for dolomite 
and/or lime for agricultural purposes containing magnesia (MgO). 
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Mr. L. I), (''arey lias boon appointod Chief 
Inspcelor of Stock in HUCce8.sioii to the 
late Lieut. Colonel A. IT. Cory, M.ll.C.V.S. 
Mr. Carey was born and ('ducated on tlu' 
Darling Downs, and joined tin* held staff of 
the l)e]>artmeiit of Agriculture and Stock as 
Inspector of Stock in 1918. In 1920 he 
was ])roinoted District Inspector and in 
that ca]iacity served in the North, North- 
W(*st, Central, Central West, and Too¬ 
woomba sL)ck divisions of the State. In 
1934 he Avas a])pointed to the newry 
(‘stablished position of Staff lns})ector. Mr. 
Carey is keenly intc'rested in country kIjovn 
societies and has act('d as a stock ,pidg(‘ on 
many occasions. 


Plate 38. 

Mr. L. D. Carey. 


Mr. 11. A. Tliff, vS«>iiior Clerk, Stock 
Depaitment, who has IxH'n ap])ointed Regis- 
trai of Brands in succession to the late 
Lit'ut -Colonel A. II. CNiry, has 

had long and nieritorions service in the 
Dc'parlmerit of Agriculture and Stock. He 
was a])])oiiit(>d Dejiuty Registrar of Brands 
in 191(), and was associated (‘losely with 
Colom'l Cory in the administration of the 
veterinary and correlated serviees of the 
Ih'partment since 1925. AVlnm legislation to 
provide for the registration of vet (Urinary 
surgeons in Queensland was ])as.sed in 1936, 
Mr. lliff was apiminted Registrar of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Boai’d, a position 
which he retains in addition to his new* 
appointment. 



Plate 39. 

Mr. H. a. Iliff, 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoiiuj mml of the Queensland Botanist^ Mr. 

T. fVhite, F.L.S. 

Sida Retusa. 

A.J.B. (Ipswich) — 

1. Sida> reinsa is widely spread over the waiai rc'gioiis of the world. If is a 
native of Asia. It was collcete<l in Australia many years a^o, and there 
is just a clianeo that it is also a native heri‘. It ^^as snpx)oscd to l)e 
naturalised in JMew South Wales from Mauritius. 

1’. It IS a valuable fibre ])lan1. Lt also is quite a useful fodder and in New 
South Wales is frequently known as Paddy^s Lucerne.^’ 

ib it tiirives best in the subtropical j»artH of tl>e State, on the coast and 
near-coast, and does particularly well on alluvial fiats or country suitable 
for cultivation. It does not seem to occur to a great extent in the near 
tro])ical parts of Queensland, where it Is replaced by an allied Hi)ecies, 
Suld acuta. 

** Wild Sunflower "—Poisonous Weed. 

K.M. (Koma) — 

The specimens represent yfrhesuta i ue< ltouics, a native of North Amerii-a, 
now a very common iiatuialised weed in Queensland. It is usually xiopularly 
known as wild sunflower. Jn recent years it lias spread to an alarming 
extent in parts of the Darling Downs and Maranoa districts. Jt has been 
jiroved poisonous to sheep, but th(‘y do not usually eat it in sufficient 
quantities to cause trouble. Dosses, liovvever, now and then do occur. The 
jdant should ))c controllable by spraying, particularly with arsenical sprays, 
but there is always risk in using these vxhere stock are running. 

Green Panic. " Smother Grass.'' 

M.K.M. (Mundubbera) — 

D Ponuum nta.iiminii Nar. (ncfotfflnnit, kii(»wn a^ (iieeii Panic oi* Shmder (Uiinea 
(Irtiss. A short note on this grass was in this .lournal for Pebruaiy, 1938, 
under tho lu‘ading ‘ ‘ fi'lie Varieties of (lumea Grass Cultivated in Queens¬ 
land. ^ ^ 

‘I. J)actijloclcnunn sp., often called ‘^Smother Grass.Tii Africa it is kmnvn 
as Uaviidoet (Ilium mucronaium. This species belongs to the same genus as 
the comlnon Button Grass of Western Queensland. It is at present s])arsely 
scattered throughout tlu‘ subtropical seaboard. Ditth' is known about its 
u.se as a fodder species, except that cattle semu to like it, and .also it is an 
aggressive grower and spreads fairly rapidly. It has been used as a lawn 
grass in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, particularly for covering the bare 
ground under trees and similar jilaces where other grasses will not thrive. 

Maf Grass. 

F.A.T. (Murgon)— 

As far as can be seen from }Oui .sx>ecimen, the grass is llenuirihno compressay 
often called Mat Grass." In the absence of seed heads, however, it is 
difficult to be sure of tho determination. ^Hie seed heads of Mat Grass are 
rather difficult to see. They appear as extensions of the stem projecting 
above tho uppermost leaves, with the seeds very closely oppressed and a 
little over I inch long, the whole forming a cylindrical spike, about 3 inches 
in length. 

As you mention, the grass is restricted to creek banks and low-lying areas with 
a moist soil. It is generally regarded as of moderate fodder v^alue, and is 
a useful fattening grass. However, it would not be advisable to allow it 
to enter your cultivation if on low-lying land subject to flooding. 

Blackleg. 

C.W. (Gatton)— 

The lesion described is an unusual manifestatiou somewhat rarely observed in 
cases of blackleg. 


8 
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Bullamon Lucerne." 

B.H.A. (MitcheU)— 

^‘Bullamon Lucernehas been identified as Psoralea erianthaf a native legume* 
with a fairly wide distribution in Western Queensland and New South, 
Wales. It was originally collected in the neighbourhood of St. George by 
Sir Thomas MitcheU. 

Blue Panic Grass. Purple Chloris. 

‘^Sap^’ (Townsville)— 

1. Paninm aTitidotale, Blue Panic Grass. This grass has attracted considerable* 

attention in recent years, and seems to have good possibilities as a fodder. 
We should say a small plot of it would be valuable for periodical cutting 
or feeding-off. It may also be worth trying in fresh burns in the same way 
as Rhodes Grass. 

2. Chloris harhata, Purple Cliloris, also known as Wild Rhodes or Purple Rhodes. 

Grass. It is closely allied to Rhodes, but has nothing like the same fodder 
value. It is quite a good pass in the young stages, but in the seeding stage 
becorars dry and innutritions. 

A Common Weed in North Queensland Pastures. 

M.McC. (Proserpine)— 

The spocinien is Herpestis chamaedryaides, a small plant which has become a 
fairly common weed in North Queensland pastures. It is not known to. 
possess any poisonous or harmful properties, and ai>parontly is of no value 
as a fodder, at least to any extent. No particular treatment of this weed 
is recommended, but it may bo smothered with a creeping grass. Para 
Grass (Brachiaria mutica), better known in Queensland as Panicum 
muiicii'fn or Giant Couch, should be suitab^le. If the land is of only second- 
class value, Buffalo Couch or Broad-leaved Carpet Grass (Axonopus 
compressus) would be as good as any. This latter species is not regarded 
as a particularly valuable fodder, but is quite a good grass for second-clasi®. 
country, 

Red Ash. 

J.W. (Kingaroy)— 

The specimen is the Red Ash (^Alphiionid excelsa). This plant is generally 
regarded as an excellent fodder for stock, and our experience has been that 
horses and cattle eat it greedily. We have boon told by an experienced’ 
pastoralist in the Brisbane Valley that his stock would not eat it in a dry 
time, although they seemed to eat it freely along with grass in an ordinary 
season. Another pastoralist has informed us that stock would not eat it 
when the plant wms in berry. It is known by various local names, such as. 
White Myrtle, Silver Ash, White Ash, and other local names. 

Zamia.—^Seeds Poisonous to Stock. 

P.C.TT. (Bald Mountain)— 

The specimen is a cycad, Macrozamia Paulo-Gulielmi, The specific name ‘‘Paulo* 
Guliclmi^’ is Latin for Paul William. The plant was named by a Gisrman-^ 
botanist after Prince Paul William, of Wurtenburg. It is commonly known 
as Wild Pineapple or Burrawong, also Zamia. Species of Zamia are known 
to cause rickets in stock. The seeds are poisonous, and some years ago« 
serious losses occurred among a mob of travelling sheep eating the seeds 
ot a species allied to yours, M. spiralis, of New South Wales. 

Seeds of some of our Cyeads were grotind, made into flour, and used as footf 
)>.r the atanpnes. The flour was placed in running water and afterwards 
cookef Heat seems to dispel the poison. The poisonous principle has not 


Creeping Saltbush. 

F.L, (Gogango)— ^ * 

The specimen is of Creeping S^tbush {Atriplex semihaccata), a fairly commom 
"D iMny parts of Queenstod, and generaUy regarded as a good 
fodder, although stock sometimes have to get used to the taste of the 

quantity. They seem to prefer it when it is ^ing- 
on rather than when it is green and luxuriant. ^ ^ 
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A Travelling Rabbit Freeser. 

Although rabbits arc not a very serious pest in Queensland, this item will 
interest many Downs farmers and landowners along the Border—A portable 
rabbit chilling plant has been established in the' rabbit country of the Flinders. 
Kanges, Houth Australia, consisting of a large motor-truck with a huge trailer 
which houses all the freezing machinery and the chilling room, including^ an engine 
to drive the compressor. The plant is capable of treating 6,000 rabbits every 
twenty-four hours; the chilled rabbits are transported to market in motor lorries 
and arrive in good condition. This is said to be the first mobile chilling plant 
to operate in Australia. 

Money in the Bag. 

^*Save your sacks I Handle them with caretThat’s the message being 
impressed on New Zealand farmers to-day, and for Queensland farmers it should 
have the same appeal. In the past many sacks, when emptied, have been left 
lying around to rot, or become useless otherwise. Only a small proportion of the 
bags went back into commercial use. Now, as a result of the war, sacks are 
saleable. One Now Zealand farmer who looked after his sacks carefully, recently 
netted £120 for tlio stack of bags he had saved. When handled and stored care¬ 
fully, heavy jute sacks have been known to be refilled with fertilizer as often as 
ten times, and those of lighter hessian material up to six times. “Waste not, 
want not,” applies to empty bags in terms of real money to-day. 

Give Denis'' His Due. 

More than any other animal, the pig depends on his owner for the conditions 
under which he has to live. Dirt is not his own responsibility, because it will be 
many years before we can breed a race of pigs capable of cleaning out their own 
sties and then taking a shower bath without assistance. 

All Flesh is Grass.'' 

Grass is man’s most important item of diet. Of course, we don’t browse 
with the cows, but we eat bread which is made from wheat and which is a grass; 
we eat sugar which is made from cane which is another grass; and we eat a 
thousand and one other foods made from grains which are grass. What grass we 
don’t eat first-hand, we eat second-hand—in the form of eggs and bacon, roast 
lamb, and other meats. Yes, “all flesh is grass.” 

A New Angle on Farmers' Problems. 

Do farmers regard some of their problems as trials or troubles instead of 
recognising that these problems are really interesting studies? This was how it 
was put by a man who has ploughed many a fiirrow on a prosperous propert;>, as 
reported in The New Zealand Farmer IVeeklii —‘‘We hear a great deal,” he 
laid, “of the * problems’ of the breeder, and of his difficulties in solving many 
questions of breeding, feeding, financing, and marketing, but, generally, I am 
inclined to believe that we have not been using the right word. ‘Problems’ in 
this case is a misnomer, and is a bit misleading. True enough, the breeder who 
desires really to succeed, to produce good cattle, to improve his herd, and to profit 
financially, does have a lot of questions that must be answered correctly, but these 
things are not really problems in the sense that they are trials or troubles. 
Bather, can’t we look upon them as interesting studies, in whose correct solution 
we can find pleasure and enjoyment? The dictionary says that a problem is ‘a 
question proposed for solution; a matter stated for examination or proof; hence 
a matter difficult of solution or settlement.’ But it doesn’t treat the ‘problem’ 
as a question of trouble or tribulation—a sense in which it is frequently regarded. 
Some people thrive, mentally, on ‘problems’ which, to others, are simpl}" tiresome. 
The bree^r who can bring to his aid a real enjoyment for the study and mental 
activity necessary in successfully solving his ‘problems’ will find their solution 
very much easier, and will come to regard them not as trials or difficulties, but 
more as opportunities for the exercise of his mental equipment. There is more 
fun to be got out of the achievement itself, very often, than the profits of tho 
achievement. ’ ’ 

When you come to think it out, those ideas seem to be based on sound farmt 

philosophy. 
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Progress in the Pig Industry. 

Pig raising is becoming, under the influence of war time economic conditions, 
more of a specialised industry rather than remaining a sideline to dairying and 
other kinds of farming. Judging by the increase of interest in the industry, the 
pig will soon occupy a more important place in Australian rural enterprise than 
it has ever held before. 

The standard of breeding, too, is decidedly on the up grade and breeders in 
many districts are concentrating with the utmost k(»eiiness on the preparation of 
animals for this year’s district shows. 

This show business is no pastime, but all the hard w^ork and care associated 
with it are well worth while, for it gives the breeder an opy)ortuiiity to ‘^show the 
world” in the most direct and practical way what he is doing—in other words, to 
display his ideas of what a pig should be as exhibited in the show pen. A good 
show pig tells a story of sound judgment an<i comp(*tcnt care more convincingly 
than all the talk on the top rail. 

A breeder should welcome every opportunity of showing liis stock. Tf they 
are top-notchors they are bound to create interest among prospective buyers. If 
they do not measure quite up to the w'inning standard, the breculcr gets the best 
of lessons by comparison and so improves on his exhibits for tlu’ next district show. 

Producer Gas Units. 

Interest in the possibilities of producer gas is growing remarkably. 

The Government is taking a keen interest in its possibilities and has now 
formed an investigational and advisory committee to examine the engineering and 
economic espeets of charcoal gas production. Gonsequently, tlu* bi‘st possible adviei' 
on developments in gas production will bo available to farnu'rs and everyone else 
who is interested in cheaper fuel, especially as a war time iH'onomy. 

Already considerable progress has boon made in experimental work in the use 
of producer gas and the production of charcoal. The Forestry Sub-Departmtuit 
is now busy on a plan involving the using of waste timber from Crown lands near 
Beerwah in its conversion into charcoal, and the replanting of the area with more 
useful trees. Money has been made available for the purchase of producer gas 
equipment foi use under service conditions and for the careful checking of its 
performance. 

Sweet Corn for Planting—A Nfew Industry in the South. 

Sweet coni as a new industry is making considerable yirogress in the ITawkesbur> 
River District in New South Wales. Yields up to 4 tons to the acre are expected 
under irrigation. During the past two years attempts have been made to establish 
a corn-canning industry, and although the seasons have been the worst for ten 
years in the areas of supply, results have been very gratifying. 

Increased yields are anticipated from late sowings which have been irrigated. 
Only the golden coloured varieties of sweet corn arc favoured for canning. There 
are many other districts in the South wliere the corn will grow w’ell, but nearness 
to a cannery is essential, as the corn must be processed as soon as possible after 
it is pulled. 

It would be interesting to find out if there is any future for such aii industry 
in Queensland, for new industries arc alwmys welcome if it is possible to establish 
them on an economic basis. 

Where the Branding Iron Should be Placed. 

More attention is now being given to the proper branding of cattle, and that 
means that we are well on the way towards preventing the enormous loss—said to 
run into hundreds of thousands of pounds a year—caused by faulty branding, 
branding on the rump and other valuable parts of the hide, and the use of 
unnecessarily large brands. 

At a time like this when wo are out to eliminate every form of unnecessary 
waste, it goes without saying that the benefit of correct branding of cattle wUl 
not lack appreciation by the stockowner. Correct branding cuts out a big percentage 
of waste leather in the tanned hide and increases tlie value of Australian hides and 
leather, which are among our exports which are growing rapidly in importance. 

In New Zealand, the Argentine, and the United States, branding, if not 
completely abolished, is limited to sections of the hide less valuable than the 
rump. 
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Farm Notes 



SEPTEMBER. 

W ITH the cominfj of iirirnier wciiIIkm, weeds of nil kinds will he making tlieir 
jippejiraiiee on eultiv.'ited land and among irnv hut in the latter eas(‘ 

they eaii ho tiffeotively dealt with by uiter-row cultivation, and, where necessary, 
hy the use of the hoe. 

Where crops are sown on thoroughly fallowed land, the greater freedom irorn 
weed infestation is at once a])parent winm com])arc‘d with adjaecuit paddo('lvs which 
have merely reecuved a hurried ])rex>arat»on, so that sowing clean seial on clean laud 
may be amply rewarded in the n'sultant clean eiojis and Ingher letiini'^ 

Potatoes ])lanted during duly and August should noiv he making growtli, and 
should ])e sjirayed with Bordeaux mixture as a pievimtive of blight, ]»ai'ticiilaiJy it 
cool, moist ueathor is experitmeed. Bordeaiiv and Jhirgiiiidy mixtures aii^ nui 
reganh'd as a ciiri* for Idight, hut the spra\ fonns a satisfactoiy protective cover 
iiig, w’hich, if apjilied at interials during grow'th, will (dfectively jnevenl tin* dis(‘ase. 
Where land has ri'ceixeil adiupiate pri'paration, foiining a satisfactoiv simhI Ixm), and 
has a sntliei(‘ncy of subsurface moisture to induce germination, eaily sowings <»f 
maize, sorghum, sudaii grass, millets, cowpeas, and ])umpkjns and the planting of 
sw’eet potato cuttings may h(* inoeeeded with, the faim(*r\s chief eoncern being to 
pro\id(‘ a sutheioncy of summer-growing fodder and grain ciops both for (mnent 
needs and for storage as seasonal reserves. 

The spring maize crop is usually cousi<l(*red as uncertain for grain )>roductioii, 
as the w’arin, moist eonditioiis roipnred dining the tasselliug pmiod do not always 
oeenr, hut as excellent crops are sometimes olitained the risk is well Avoith while, 
especially as the fodder proMded can ahvays he put to good nse in the ev(*nt of a 
failure for grain. 

Karly maturing Yellow Dmit varieties—such as Fimk^s 90-I)a.\— will Ik* found 
the host for early sow'ing, as they ha\e the eajiacity of making the Ix'Sl usi* of 
available moisture. 

Market ])riees also are a eoiiHideration, for although i*ailv sown maize is 
usually intended for farm nse, any surplus can lx* disposed of ;it liigluT ]»ric(‘s than 
may Ix' obtainable for the main crop at a later date. 

Sweet potato cuittings will now be obtainable, and attention is directed to this 
valuable crop, which will thrive o\er a iiiucli greater lauge of eliniatic and soil 
conditions than the English jiotato. There is scarcely a farm throughout tlie State 
whi('h w*ould not benefit from a ^nitcli of sweet potatoes, for (*ither culinary use or 
stock-feeding. 'liiey are not aUvays profitable as a nuirket consideration, but 
im]>rovement in this direction is possible if wdl gradcd tulicrs of suitable cooking 
varieties only are offered. 


PLAYING POLO WITH A HOE. 

In the Forbes district (Now’ South Wales'), where polo is the most ])opular 
game w’ith the “young bloods,’’ the local sports exercise their polo poniexs in a 
game of burr cutting, using a long-handled hoe as a. stick and undercutting tlie 
objectionable growths neatly instead of liitting a ball. It seems a peculiar w'ay 
of weeding, but w’hero the burrs are scattered, the young polo players at least 
make an interesting job out of what ordinarily is an arduous task, and, at the 
same time, judging by the scores put up, keep their eye in very effectively for 
the district polo matches. 

Seriously, however, the scheme has much to commend it, as a horseman can see 
the weeds much more easily than a man on the ground, and there is never any 
need: to dismount to cut the burrs out, as the job can be done easier w’ith one 
swish of a sharp, narrow-bladed hoe. 
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Orchard Notes 


SEPTEMBER. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 



I N the North Coast and Gajndah districts most of the citrus crops have been 
harvested, with, perhaps, the exception of Valencia Lates. Orchard work this 
mouth includes pruning, cultivation, fertilizing, and spraying. Some trees may be 
showing signs of impaired vigour, and these will require a severe pruning, both in 
thinning and shortening back, removing superfluous growths and diseased and weakly 
woods. Healthy and vigorous orange trees will require little attention beyond the 
removal of crowded lateral growths. 

Mandarins will need special treatment, particularly Glen Betroats and Scarlets. 
These varieties usually produce a profusion of branches, and as the trees mature 
the growths harden and the fruit-bearing shoots make short, weakly growths, which 
usually result in an over-production of small fruits and a weakening of the trees. 
This is noticeable particularly in the case of the former variety, for which the 
annual pruning should consist of a heavy thinning and shortening back. Mature 
mandarin trees require attention towards assisting them to produce new and vigorous 
fruit-bearing growths. 

Unprofitable trees should receive attention and be prepared for top-working. 
They may be headed back to three or four main arms radiating from the stem and 
Whitewashed to prevent bark scald. Such trees may be grafted or later budded 
when suitable growths have matured. 

Before working up the soil, fertilizing should receive attention. The spring 
application should carry a high percentage of nitrogen. 

In the warmer districts, which are free from frosts, plantings of young trees 
may bo made. Serious consideration should be given only to the selection of com¬ 
mercial varieties and, having due regard for local conditions, selections may be made 
from the following varieties;—^Washington, Navel, Joppa, Siletta, Valencia Late, 
Beauty of Glen Retreat, Emperor, Scarlet, Solid Scarlet, Marsh Seedless or Thompson 
grapefruit, and Villa Eranca, Lisbon, and Genoa lemons. 

Whore melanose and black spot are present in orchards, preparations for control 
measures should bo made and Bordeaux sprays applied at the correct times. 

Most citrus trees would benefit considerably by the application of a strong lime- 
Bulphur wash, 1-18. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

B lack aphis should be attacked wherever it makes its appearance by spraying 
with a tobacco •wash, such as black-leaf forty. If these very destructive 
insects are kept well under control, the young growth of flowers, leaves, wood, and 
fruit will have a chance to develop. 

The working-over of undesirable varieties of fruit trees may be continued. The 
pruning of grape vines should be done during this month, delaying the work as long 
as it is safe to do so, as the later the vines are pruned the less chance there is of 
their young growth being killed by late frosts. Keep the orchards well worked and 
free from weeds of all kinds, as the latter not only deplete the soil of moisture, but 
also act as a harbourage for many serious pests, such as the Butherglen bug. 

New vineyards may be set out, and, in order to destroy any fungus spores that 
may be attached to the cuttings, it is a good plan to dip them in Bordeaux mixture 
before planting. The land for vines should be well and deeply Worked, and the 
cutting should be planted with one eye only out of the ground and one eye at or 
near the surface of the ground. 

In the warmer localities suitable for the growth of citrus fruits, the land 
should be kept well cultivated, and if the trees need irrigating th^ should be givo^ 
a good soaking, to be followed by cultivation as soon as the land will carry a horse 
without packing. 

Eruit fly should be systematically fought, as it will probably make its appear¬ 
ance in late citrus fruits and loquats; and if this swarm of flies is destroyed, there 
will be every chance of the early crops of plums, peaches, and apricots escaping 
without much loss. ^ / x- x- o 
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SPRAYING MACHINERY 


For Applying all Washes and Dusts, 
Limewash, Creosote, and Disinfectants 

There is the Right Machine for Every Job—Ask 
a Friend who is Using a VERMOREL Sprayer 

No. 22—THE VERMOREL 
HEADLAND PUMP 

A Sprayer which has met a general demand 

Special points; Strongly made, but light in 
weight, makes HIGH PRESSURE spraying possible 
with a low-priced machine PRESSURE UP TO 
220 LB PER SQUARE INCH with ordinary nozzle 
or 150 lb. with a Spray Gun Not affected by 
tar-oil, lime-sulphur, &c Weight complete, 
94 lb. Length, 4 ft. 6 in.; width, I ft. 10 in 
Supplied complete with 8 ft. suction hose, with 
strainer and pressure gauge 



Any length of delivery hose, and a large variety PUMP 

of Variable Spray Lances (or Guns) of which full of' sVear/ar W«h°Res?sTing 18-in! 

particulais arc given in our catalogue, can be Variable Spray Lance (or Gun), £14 9s. 
used with the machine. Ex Warehouse, London. 

ALL TYPES OF WET AND DRY SPRAYERS MADE AND STOCKED 
Capacities from 2i pints to 220 gallons. Prices from 5s. to £202 10s. 

Complete catalogue and list of stockists in Queensland from — 

COOPER. PEGLER, & CO., LTD. 

2». CLIFTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Your safest INSURANCE against 

DROUGHT 





The A.S.L. 


A C I IRRIGATION 
I ne SYSTEM 

The A.S.L. with its quick-acting pipe joint 
and Adjusta " Spray is the perfect modern 
irrigation system. 

(1) The quick-acting pipe joint is the most 
effective and most durable obtainable—nothing 
to break or wear out. It is made of hard brass, 
the hold link is die cast, the rubber ring is 
fitted tightly into a groove and cannot be lost, 
and the coupling is rivetted as well as sweated. 
It allows the piping to follow the contour of 
the land and stays absolutely water-tight. With 
TMC ^his system it is possible to use the main as 

xne A. 5 .L^^^A».iw»TA spray line or the spray line as the main, 

because the couplings are interchangeable. 
<2) The popular A.S.L. patent Adjusta" Spray can be regulated to pass from 400 
to 600 gallons of water per hour merely by turning the button on top. It will evenly 
spray an area up to 36 feet in diameter with a low-pressure water supply. 
Write for further information or quote. 

• We can supply a wide range of pumps. Including the well-known Kelly & Lewis 
Pumps, inado by the biggest pomp manufacturers in Australia. 

A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

7S EAGLE STREET, ERISBANE 
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SEED MAIZE FOR SALE. 

ORDER EARLY. 

Specially propagated and selected seed maize will be available, as 
usual, for distribution from the Department of Agriculture and Stock for the 
coming season's sowing. Growers are requested to place their orders 
immediately in order to avoid disappointment. If necessary, the seed will be 
held in store until required by the purchaser, when it will be railed on the 
date indicated by him. 

To growers desirous of obtaining a pure and reliable strain of improved 
seed, the following varieties are being offered and represent limited stocks 
raised from selected strains of Departmental seed:— 

Yellow.—Funk's 90-Day; Star Learning; Improved Yellow Dent; Golden Beauty. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE. 

Applications for seed, with accompanying remittance (exchange added), 
should be addressed to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, Brisbane. Postal address and name of Railway Station should be 
given, also date seed should be sent from Brisbane. 

Advice will be sent when seed is despatched. 

Purchasers are requested to write promptly after receipt of seed, should 
any matters require adjustment. 

Should the variety asked for be out of stock, the Department may 
substitute another variety unless the applicant indicates a desire to the 
contrary. 

Supplies of these stocks are limited, therefore applicants are advised 
to name a number of varieties in order of preference. Applicants will not be 
supplied with more than three bushels or with less than half a bushel of 
any one variety. 

PRICES. 

To enable applicants living at a distance to benefit, a flat rate of 10s, 
per bushel is being charged. This price includes all railage to the nearest 
railway station, but where steamer freight is necessary, this and any charges 
in relation thereto must be paid by the purchaser, and the cost thereof 
added to the remittance. 

DESCRfPTtON OF VARIETIES. 

Funk's 90-Day.—Since the introduction of this variety to Queensland 
some years ago by the Department of Agriculture, a considerable amount of 
time has been devoted each year towards reducing the growing period and 
improving the type and yield. This is now a very popular variety, and is 
proving a good yielder, as well as being a good fodder corn. Yields of over 

80 bushels per acre have been attained. At present it takes slightly over 

100 days to mature. The ears are cylindrical in shape, and usually have 
sixteen to eighteen rows of very tightly packed grain. The grain is plump, 
of good depth, and slightly pointed; It has an amber-coloured base, with a 
rich yellow cap and a crease dent. 

Star Learning.—^Thls is a fairly short-growing, medium-early variety, 
taking about four months to mature. Ears carry from sixteen to twenty rows 
of grain, are borne fairly low on the stem, and are weighty and very compact. 
The grain is of medium size and blunt-wedge shape; bright amber In colour, 
with a distinct yellow cap and a rough crease dent. It is one of the best 

of the early varieties; is very suitable for early or catch crops, a heavy 

yielder, and a very popular variety. 

Improved Yellow Dent.—A tall-growing, late-maturing variety—five to 
five and a-half months. The ears are cylindrical In shape, carrying sixteen 
to eighteen tightly packed rows. The grain is deep, wedge-shaped, of rich 
amber colour, with a yellow tip cap and rough crease dent. It is suitable 
for coastal districts and scrub lands, where there is a good rainfall. It is 
capable of giving heavy yields of grain and fodder. Special strains of this 
seed have yielded over 100 bushels per acre under field conditions. 

Golden Beauty.—^This is a tall-growing, medium-late variety, four and 
a-half to five months. The ears are long, with very small core, and usually 
twelve rows of grain. The husk covering is good. The grain is flat, of 
medium depth, with slightly rounded shoulders; bright amber In colour, with 
cream-coloured cap and long crease dent. It has a very high shelling 
percentage, is a very hardy variety, and a splendid yielder. It Is also a 
good fodder corn. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under thin hending inmed each month m article, supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Home Affaire Maternal and Child Welfare Service, dealing 
'ivith the welfare and care of another and child. 


CLOTHES AND SHOES FOR THE OLDER CHILD. 

(OONTIXl'ED.) 

L ast moutli wv InJkcd nhout clothing gcnciollv juid gMVt* an oiitliiU' of 

suilahU* clothing for little gills. This month ^^o aie going to complete oui 
suggestions in regaid to clothing and als^ give some good advice ahoiit a much 
neglected subject—care of the feet. 

Knickers for Little Boys. 

M(if(rial. —In cold ^veather, little boys may need knickcis made from warmer 
materials than those wo use for girls, as they have no covering skirt. Woollen 
materials that are warm, light, porous, and easily washed and brushed are rocom 
mended. If linings are used they should be of light weight cotton material, not 
li(‘avy calico. I'nlined knickers worn with underpants made of cellular cotton are 
jiractical and hygienic. Backs of knickerH should he (uit longer and vslightly wider 
than fronts to allow ample room for bending and sitting, and there must be plenty 
of' hmgth from waist to fork. The seams of boys’ knickers should be strongli 
machine sown. Knickers should bo worn outside a shirt waist and attached to it 
by buttons, or they may hang from wide braces of their own material crossed at llu* 
back to prevent slipping on the shoulders. 

Jtimpers and crawler.^ arc very useful. They should be made very loose so as 
not to hinder the clnld’s play, and it is a good plan to make them of gay material 
so as to develop the child growing sense of pattern and colour. Tli(»y shouhi, of 
course, be washable. 

Young children may be allowed to play in gardens and on the beach in sun 
suits when the weather is warm. Artificial silk or cellular cottons are the best 
materials for sun suits, which should take the form of tiny shorts with criss-cross 
shoulder straps. Care must be taken in our hot Queensland summer that the skin 
is exposed to the sun very gradually and to begin with at a time when burning is^ 
not likely to occur, say, in the early morning. The aim should be to s<*cure a taiiru^d 
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effect. And while on this subject it may be opportune to condemn the practice which 
is followed by some mothers of dressing tiny boys in long trousers and heavy 
double-breasted coats. Apart from the fact that these garments completely destroy 
the attractive naturalness of the unfortunate child, they inevitably limit the child's 
movements and prevent the health-giving rays of the sun from getting to his legs 
and arms and helping to make them strong and straight. 

Footwear and Care of the Feet. 

Next time you sit on the beach watching the crowds go down to bathe, I suggest 
that you might learn a valuable lesson by watching, not the pattern and colour of 
the swim suits, but the shape of the feet of the people who pass you by. What a 
sorry sight most of them are, especially the women's feet, with thoir distorted and 
misshapen joints telling the story of unnecessary suffering caused by the neglect or 
ignorance of the parents or others who cared for these people in their childhood. 
The feet are the most complicated structure in the human body. They are built up 
of twenty-six bones, which form a series of arches with weight-bearing points, and 
they have to support, not only the weight of the body, but whatever load may be 
added to it. It is fairly safe to say that although some foot deformities are the 
result of illness, improper feeding, or too rapid increase in weight, the great majority 
are caused by ill-fitting shoes. Now that we have faced this position, let us see 
what you, who arc now the parents of young children, can do to care for their feet, 
60 that they can w\ulk with ease and grace and have feet that are as attractive in 
shape when they groiv up as they are now. Consider the case of a baby of twelve 
months of age. He has probably worn until now soft shoes and socks that permitted 
the natural dovclopmemt of the fe^et, and we are now going to buy the first pair of 
toddling shoes—something to wear while he is learning to walk, although he will 
accomplish this better with bare feet on the veranda or smooth lawn. The average 
year-old baby will need size 3 or 4 in shoes, and they should have a pliable leather 
aole. Welted shoes are the best when baby is older and walking well, but are rather 
•cumbersome for first shoes. When fitting the shoes on allow baby to stand in them 
and see that there is about a quarter of an inch to spare beyond the limit of the 
great toe. This is very necessary because of the very rapid growth of the little feet. 
Bo not buy more than one pair of shoes, as baby will grow out of them in a few’ 
months. 

At the age of sixteen to eighteen months baby will probably have outgrown his 
first pair of shoes, and now you can buy welted soles, provided they are pliable as 
well as firm. Again take the precaution to allow him to stand up in his shoes and 
see that there is growing room, ^and never allow him to wear them once the great 
toe is jammed hard into the toe of the shoe. It is better that a child should go bare 
fool than that he should be made to go about in shoes too short for him just because 
they are not worn out. As little boy or girl grows older, always keep watch on the 
following points when buying slices:— 

(1) That the shoes shall be made to fit the foot and not the fool to fit the 
shoe. 

(2) The heels shall be broad and from ^ to 1 inch high. 

(3) Toes should be square, or at least well rounded. 

(4) Welted soles—^nevor pump soles, except for party wear. 

T(^ach children little exercises for strengthening the feet, and teach them to be 
proud of keeping them in good shape, and so protect the rising generation from the 
^‘physical vice of deformed feet." 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child welfare 
by visiting the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), or by 
writing to the Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Maternal and 
Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

JAM AND CHUTNEY. 

If summer fruits are best for bottling and preserving, winter fruits are excellent 
for jams and ehutneys. Oranges and apples can be utilised in dozens of ways, and 
liere are some suggestions:— 

Mixed Marmalade. 

This is a special recipe and is well worth trying. Wash well 2 grapefruit, 
4 sour apples, 4 lemons, 4 nice navel oranges. I*eel very thinly and shred very 
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Aiiely. Place in preserving pan. Squeeze juice from fruit and add to shredded 
rinds. Peel and core the api^les and place the cores and skins with the piths cut up 
small into a piece of muslin and tie up loosely. Chop the apples and add them to 
the juice, &c. Add 8 pints water and boil all together until shreds are tender and 
the contents reduced quite a lot. Remove muslin and press moisture out, leaving 
the muslin bag as dry as possible. Now add 6 lb. warm sugar, bring to boiling 
point, and boil quickly for about 20 minutes, or until it jells when tried on a cold 
plate. Sometimes this mixture will jell after 10 minutes of quick boiling. Seal in 
the usual way. 

Apple Chutney. 

Peel 6 lb. sour apples and put them through a mincer with 6 medium-sized 
onions. Put in a saucepan with tho grated rinds and juice of 4 lemons, 2 lb. seeded 
raisins, 3 lb. brown sugar, 3 finely-chopped cloves of garlic, 2 dessertspoons ground 
ginger, 2 tablespoons mustard seed, 1 teaspoon celery seed, pepper, salt, and 2 quarts 
malt vinegar. Bring to boil and simmer until tender, stirring well during the boil¬ 
ing, as it burns easily on account of being thick. Allow mixture to become quite 
cold before bottling. Seal with paraffin wax. 

Pear Conserve. 

Take 12 lb. pears (quartered), 9 lb. sugar, 3 pints of water, 1 tablcspoouful of 
1 loves, 1 tcaspooTiful citric neid. IJoil sugar and water together for a quarter of an 
hour, add fruit, and boil till it turns red (four or five hours). The cloves must bo 
tied in muslin and boiled with the x>ears. Add acid about twenty minutea before it 
is done. Will keep for years. 

Apple Marmalade. 

Take 4 lb. of apples, pare, core, and slice, and place in a pan with just sufficient 
vrater to barely cover them. Boil to a pulp and rub through a sieve. Allow 1 lb. 
of sugar to every iiound of pulp, add a little cinnamon, and boil once? more for 
about half an hour, stirring constantly. Put info jars and cover down as quickly 
;is possible. 

Orange and Lemon Marmalade. 

•J’nke 6 oranges and G lemons, cut up ^ory tine, using all but the pips. To ev(‘ry 
cup of pulp add 3 cups of water and soak all night. Next djiy boil for a quarter 
of an lioiir and leave to soak another night; then add 3 parts of a cup of sugar to 
1 cup of pnlp, and boil till tho right consistency. 

Pear Marmalade. 

Choose as many ripe, mell(»w pears as you desire to use. Weigh, pare, halve, 
and core, and put into a preserving pan. Cover witli water and simmer gently till 
they are tender. Lift them out of the water and boil the liquid for an hour with 
the' skins and cores of the pears. Strain the liquid, and make a syrup by boiling 
lb. sugar for every 2 lb. of fruit. Let this syrup boil till it will stiffen. 

Apple and Marrow Chutney. 

Peel, slice, and cut marrow into small pieces, and weigh 3 lb. Put into a large 
basin in layers, sprinkling each layer with a little salt. Allow to stand overnight, 
thou the next day pour off the water. Peel and choj) 3 lb. apples and place them in 
a saucepan with the prepared marrow, 1 lb. chopped onions. 1 lb. brown sugar, 
pints malt vinegar, 1 lb. sultanas, i oz. salt. Place 2 cloves garlic, ^ oz. mustard 
seed, 1 oz. whole ginger, 1 oz. peppercorns, i oz. pimento, and a few cloves, if liked, 
ill a muslin bag and tie loosely. Bring to boiling point and simmer gently until 
tender and rather thick. Remove bag, and bottle. 

Grapefruit and Apple Jelly. 

“Wash 2 grapefruit and 2 lemons, also 1 lb. sour apples. Peel the grapefruit 
and lemons very tliinly and shred finely. Peel and core apples and cut into slices. 
Squeeze the juice from the fruit and place in a boiling pan with the sliced apples. 
Tie the apple skins in a piece of muslin with the pith and pips. Add 2 quarts of 
water aua bring to boiling point. Simmer for li hours, taking care the apples are 
Well mashed. By this time the contents of pan should bo reduced quite well. Strain 
through a clean tea towel and allow to drip without squeezing. When liquid is all 
drained from the towel, replace pnlp back in saucepan, coyer with cold water, and 
boil gently for another hour. Strain through the towel again, and when all juice is 
extracted mix the two together. Now weigh syrup and place in large )mu; add 
equal weight of warm sugar, bring to boiling point, and boil quickly for about 20 
minutes, or until it jells w^hen tested on a cold plate. Pour into warmed jars and 
seal immediately with liquid paraffin wax. 
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Apple and Pear Chutney. 

Peel apples and weigh 4 lb., also 2 lb. pears, after peeling. Put them through 
the mincer with 1 Ih. onions, 2 lb. seeded raisins, 2 cloves garlic, i lb. preserved 
ginger, and 1 red and 1 green capsicum. Put all this in a saucepan and add 2 lb. 
dark-brown sugar, 4 oz. salt, 1 tablea})oon mixed spice, i oz. groiuul chillies, 1 pint 
vinegar. Cook very slowly, stirring constantly, as this chutney burns very easilv. 
Cook for one hour, adding a little more vinegar if too thick. Bottle and seal wlnm 
quite cold. 

Apple and Ginger Marmalade. 

Wash 6 lb. sour apples well and cut into thin slices without peeling. Plac(' in 
a largo pan with 3 pints of water and the juice of 2 lemons. Boil until tender and 
well mashed. Strain through a clean towel and allow liquid to drip out without 
squeezing. When liquid is all dripped out, add another pint water to i)ulp and boil 
for another hour. Strain this through the towel, then mix the two syrups togethei- 
Weigh syrup and add equal Avcight of warm sugar. Add 2 ll>. preserved ginger cut 
into sm.all pieces. Boil quickly for 10 minutes, then bottle in the usual way. 

FOR LUNCH. 

Corned Beef Stew. 

Melt 2 level tablespoons butter or margarine in a saucepan, add 2 ■fin(‘ly-cho])])(‘d 
large onions and fry until ligbfc-brown. Add 2 cups diced be(‘f, 0 pi'clcd and lialvtMl 
tomatoes, 2 cups cooked haricot beans. Bring very slowly to boiling point, season 
with pepper and salt, and simmer very gently for 10 nunnt(‘s. Make a bordi’r ol‘ 
mashed potato and fill centre with stew. Sprinkle with chop])(‘d parsley. 

Cornmeal Pikelets. 

Sift 1 cup self-raising flour, ] cup cornmeal, pinch salt, and 2 tablespoons sugar 
into a basin; boat 1 egg well, add a littk* more than ji cup milk, l^our into centre 
of flour and mix well together. Dissoh’c -} ]ev(*l tca.spoon bicarbonate soda in about 
1 tablespoon boiling water, add to batter with 1 dessertspoon melted butter. Beat 
Avell and bake in spoonfuls on a hot, greased girdle. Serve Avitb honey or ma])l(* 
syrup. 

Orange and Walnut Tart. 

Beal th<^ yolks of 3 eggs until very light; gradually add 1 level cup sugar and 
beat until very thick and almost w^hite. A<ld 1 cup finely-chopped walnuts, i cup 
sao biscuit crumbs (very fine), 2 tablespoons rice bubbles, grated rind of 2 oranges, 
} cup orange juice, and*a pinch salt. Whip the Avhitcs to a very stiff froth and fold 
into the mixture. Bake in 2 well-greased and lighlly-fiourod sandwich tins for about 
I hour. When cold, join together with an orange filling, made Avith i cup each 
orange juice, water, and sugar, and 1 tablespoon lemon juice. Bring to boiling 
point and add 1 level tablespoon cornflour diluted A\dth a little cold Avat(‘r or oraiigi' 
juice. Stir until mixture is clear, then remove from fire and add 1 dessertspoon 
butter bv degrees. Cool and use as directed. Tlie tart may be spread Avith raspberry 
jam instead of filling. Sprinkle thickly with icing sugar. 

Celery Fritters and Bacon. 

Scrape celery Avell and cut into 3-inch pieces. Cook gently in salted Avater until 
tender; drain Avell, then dip in a good frying baiter flavoured Avilh curry-powder. 
Fry in Imiling fat until a golden browm, drain, and serve wath crisp bacon. 

Medley Stew. 

Fry 2 large minced onions in bacon fat until brown, add i lb. minced steak,, 
free from fat, and stir all the time while cooking so as to keep particles of meat 
separate. Add 2 cups cooked spaghetti and 4 sliced and cooked tomatoes. Melt 
} cup grated cheese in 1 medium-size tin tomato soup, add 1 tablespoon any good 
relish and a little clove of garlic (optional). Add soup, &c., to meat, stir until well 
blended, adding more salt and pepper if necessary. Serve piping hot with fingers 
of toast or fried bread. 

Strawberry Shortcake. 

Sift together 2 level cups flour, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, ^ level teaspoon 
salt, add 1 tablespoon castor sugar, rub in i cup butter Avith fingertips, then gradiuJllv 
add 1 egg, well beaten, mixed together Avith ^ cup milk. Toss mixture on to floured 
board and divide into two parts. Pat out to fit the size of a sandwich tin, brush 
over with melted butter, then place the other half on top. Bake in hot oven for 
about 15 minutes. When cooked, split with knife. Fill with strawberries, crushed 
a little, add sugar to taste and whipped cxeam. Place on the other half. Decorate 
wdth whipped cream and a few whole strawberries. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Aybeagb Uainfall for the Month of June in the Agricultural 
Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1940 and 1939, for Comparison. 


Dlvislonfl and 
stations. 


North Coast, 

Atherton .. 
Cairns 
Cardwell .. 
Cooktown 
Hcrberton 
Ingham 
Innlsfail .. 
Mossman Mill 
Townsville 

Central Coast, 


Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers .. 
Uackay P.O. •. 
Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 
periment Station 
Proserpine 
St. lAwreuce 

South Coast. 


Biggenden 

Bundaberg 

Brisbane .. 

Caboolture 

Childers .. 

Crobamhurst 

Hsk 


Average 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Juno. 


In. 

In. 1 

In. 

1*70 

39 3-72 1 

3-6.3 

1 2-88 

58 , 8*08 1 

.5 13 

! 2-04 

08 3-59 j 

2-78 

! 2-02 

64 i n ! 

40.5 

i 1-18 

54 1*75 j 

3 54 

1 2-43 

48 2-7/ 

2-00 

' 7-20 

59 15-71 

5 43 

1 2-50 

27 ' 3 20 i 

4 48 

1*55 

23 ' 0-49 

1-76 

1 


1*45 

1 :u 

2*74 

2 40 
•i *{0 
247 


.. ; 2-24 

41 1 

*. i 2 80 

67 

• • ' 2-00 

88 

.• 1 2-Oi 

53 

2-45 

46 

.. ' 4-38 

47 1 

.. i 2-10 

53 


No. of . 

years* Juno, Juno, 
^ re* 1040. I 1939. 
cords. I 


53 

69 

58 

69 

43 

37 

69 


0‘45 
0‘24 
0 55 
0-75 

0 88 
1 71 
0 14 


0 * 1 !) 
0 2.5 

1 07 

2 58 
0 .55 
2*87 
J-84 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


j South Coast-contd. 

I Gatton College 
■ Gayndah .. 

. Gympie 
• Kilkivan .. 
Maryborough 
Nambour .. 
Nanango .. 
Rockhampton 
, Woodford 

Central Highlands. 


j, Clermont 
1 Qindle . 
■ Sprlngsure 

3 55 


2 8.1 
2-89 
2.34 


3 64 
3(i4 
2-14 
2 21 
.3 .5.3 
4*02 
2 00 


Darling Downs. 

Dalby 
E3mu Vale 
Hermitage 
Jlrabour .. 

Miles 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
Warwick .. 

Maranoa. 

, Bungeworgorai . 
Roma 


Average 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


.T une. 


In. 

1- 77 

1 8.5 
2'63 
210 
2*90 
3 71 
107 

2- 50 

2 82 


1 08 
J-43 
1-75 


1 07 
1-10 
1*67 
1-62 

1 74 
1 88 

2 3.5 
1-7.3 


1-20 

1-5.3 


No. of I 
years’ 
re¬ 
cords. 


41 

69 

70 
61 
69 
44 
58 


June, 

1940. 


In. 

1-09 

0-15 

1 13 
M7 
0 - 0.5 
3-24 

2 09 


53 I 1-87 


69 

41 

71 


70 

44 

.33 

52 

65 

67 

68 
75 


26 

66 


0-07 

0-65 


091 

0-41 

1-24 

i-oa 
2 U 
0 04 


0-13 


J une, 
1939. 


In. 

1-81 
.5-25 
2 42 
3-10 

3- 50 

4- 13 
3*32 
2-07 
2*57 


1-28 
0 87 
0-.50 


3-18 

2-70 

2-39 

2*11 

2- 33 

3- 3i 
3-09 


0 50 
0 81 


A. S. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—JUNE, 1940. 


Compiled from Telegraphic Reports. 


i 

o ! 


Shade Temperature. 

1 

Rainfall. 


^ i 







— 

- — 

Districts and Stations. 

¥i 

Means. 


Extremes. 

i 


Wet 




- -- 

- 

- 


' 

Total. 

Days. 


< 

Max. I 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastah 

In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

_ 

Deg. 


Deg. 

Points. 


Cooktown 

30*01 

78 

68 

81 

15,19 

61 

10 

117 

16 

Herberton 

,, 

68 

55 

73 

16, 20 

36 

9 

175 

18 

Rockhampton .. 

3019 

77 

56 

81 

21 

43 

10 

,, 


Brisbane 

30*26 

71 

51 

77 

21 

43 

23 

107 

‘6 

Darling Downs, 

Dalby. 

30*28 

70 

41 

78 

16 

25 

2.3 

91 

3 

Stanthorpe 

Toowoomba 


63 

33 

70 t 

17, 18 

18 

22 

103 

5 

•• 

64 

46 

70 J 

19 

33 

8 

211 

7 

Mid-Inter^, 





20 

34 

10 



Georgetown •. 

30*06 

83 

58 

88 i 

5 

1 

Longreach 

30*19 

77 

40 

82 

15, 16, 
18-20 

; 30 

9 

26 

2 

Mitchell 

80*27 

70 

36 

79 

i 

23 

23, 24 

8 

1 

Western, 










Burketown 

30*03 

84 

61 

89 

19, 20 

45 

10 



Boolia. 

78 

48 

85 

16 

37 

9 



Thargomindah 

30*k 

70 

42 

83 

16 

81 

24 i 


* * 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Compute]) by A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 



August, 

September, 

Aug., 

Sept., 

! 

1940. 

1940. 

1040. 

1040. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

6-33 

6*24 

6-6 

5*38 

3*48 

4*58 

2 1 

6*33 

5-25 

6-5 

6*39 

4*41 

5*46 

8 

6*33 

6-25 

64 

6-39 

5*33 

6*29 

4 

6*32 

6*25 

6*3 

6*39 

6*22 

7*14 

5 

6*31 

5 25 

6*2 

5*40 

79 

8*0 

6 

; 6*30 

5 26 

6-0 

6*40 

7*54 

8-46 

7 

1 6*30 

6‘26 

5 50 

6*41 

8*38 

9*34 

8 

( 6-29 

5 26 

6*58 

6 41 

9 21 

10*24 

9 

6 28 

5 26 

5*57 

6*42 

10*6 

11*16 







p.m. 

10 

6*27 

6*27 

5.56 

6*43 

10*50 

12*9 

11 

6-27 

5 28 

5 56 

6*43 

11*37 

1*3 






p.m. 


12 

6-26 

5*29 

5*53 

5’44 

12 27 

1*67 

18 1 

6-24 

6*29 

5*52 

5*44 

M9 

2*61 

14 1 

6-23 

6*30 

5*51 

5*45 

2*18 

3*46 

16 I 

0 23 

5-30 

5*50 

5*45 

3*8 

4*36 

16 

6-22 

6*31 

6*49 

6*46 

4*2 

6*27 

17 

6-21 

5 32 

6*47 

6*46 

4*56 

6*18 

18 

6*20 

5 32 

5*46 

6*46 

6*19 

7*9 

19 

6-19 

6-32 

6*46 

6*46 

6*41 

8-0 

20 

6*18 

5*33 

5*44 

6*47 

7-83 

8*61 

21 

6-17 

5*33 

5*43 

5*48 

8*23 

9*48 

22 ! 

6-17 

5 34 

6*41 

6*48 

9*14 

10*34 

28 

616 

5*34 

6'40 

6*49 

10-5 

11*26 

24 

6*16 

6*34 

6-39 

6*50 

10*57 

a.m. 

25 

6*14 

5*34 

6*38 

6*60 

11*49 

12.18 

26 

6*18 

5*35 

5*37 

6*51 

a.m. 

1*8 

27 i 

6*12 

6*36 

6*36 

6*51 

12 42 

1*67 

28 : 

6*11 

6*37 

5 35 

6*61 

1*35 

2*45 

29 j 

6*10 

6-37 

5*34 

6*52 

2*28 

3*31 

80 , 

6*8 

6*37 

6*33 

5*22 

3*19 

4*17 

81 

6‘7 

5*38 



4*0 



Fhatet of the Moon, Occultations, Ere. 

4th Aug. 0 New Moon 6 9 a.m. 

10th „ jf First Quarter 10 0 p.m. 

18th ,, O Full Moon 9 2 a.xn. 

25th „ 4 Last Quarter 1 83 p.m. 

Perigee, 6th August, at 1.0 p.m. 

Apogee, 22nd August, at 8.0 a.m. 

The most brilliant of “ stars,” Venus—for 
BO many months the Evening Star—passed 
between the earth and the sun toward the end 
of June. In July. Venus was hailed by all 
who were abroad before dawn as the Morning 
Star, rapidly becoming brighter and higher 
in the eastern sky. On clear dark morninga 
In early August Venus will shine almost like 
an electric torch. Later her brilliancy will 
decrease as she draws away from the sun. 
About the middle of the month, however, 
she will still bo bright enough to be seeu 
in broad daylight. On 16th August the 
planet will be 19 degrees west of the sun. 

Quite a number of meteors may be seen 
shooting from the north-east before dawn this 
month. They come in more or less abundance 
every year and are known as the Perseids. 
Prom 10th to 12th August they are often par¬ 
ticularly active. It is fairly well established 
that they are fragments of debris left behind* 
by Tuttle's comet, which approaches the sun 
every thirteen and a-half years. 

It is said. “God’s mills grind slow but sure.”^ 
The slow but Inexorable motions of His mill¬ 
stones, which have turned but once in 257 years, 
may be watched during this and the next few 
months, when Jupiter and Saturn will approach 
and pass each other no le.ss than three times. 
The planets will also be in “Opposition” (oppo¬ 
site the sun) on the same day, 3rd November. 
A triple conjunction of ,Tupiter and Saturn is 
exceedingly rare, measuring by human 
standards, for the last time it occurred was in 
1683. Jupiter moves faster than Saturn, so 
that on 7th August he will be quite near the 
ringed planet, but on 16th August he will pass 
a little north of Saturn. On 27th August 
Jupiter begins to move hack along his path : 
Saturn does likewise on 4th September. This 
will cause another conjunction on 12th October. 
Jupiter continues his retrograde motion until 
3l8t December, and Saturn until 10th January. 
On 20th February, 1941, the third ooniunctlon 
occurs. These evolutions will keep the two 
planets together for no less than eight months^ 


2nd Sept. # New Moon 2 16 p,m. 

9th ,» T First Quarter 6 32 a.m. 

17th „ O Full Moon 12 41a.m. 

26th „ <r Last Quarter 3 47 a.m. 

Wpogee, .3rd September, at 4.0 p.m. 
Perigee, 18th September, at G.O p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S.. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to tho 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindt, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 

Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Tbargomindab, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be. ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will*rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night: 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun seta, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary oonsiderably. 

fAll the particulars on this page were oomputed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 






Event and Comment 

Nrw Utei for Farm ProduOi . 

T he dovclopiiMit of « new braneh of n^rieulturnl science in America 
during the past few years was mentioned by the Minister for 
Agriculture and Stock, lion. Frank W. J-5uleoek, in the Queensland 
Parliament recently. This new braneh of science is called ‘^ chemurgy,'’ 
and is expected to be of great value to Australia while the war is on. 
Actually, this new development is well known to Australian science 
workers, and they have been busy on it for sonu* time. 

In the United States a national farm eheinurgic council has been 
constituted, which deals chiefly with the finding of new uses for farm 
products, apart from their use as food, and preventing the waste of 
unmarketable crops. The use of excess sugar cane for the making of 
power alcohol is a case in point. 

The advantage of chemurgy is that it is based on farm crops, and 
it seeks the solution of marketing difficulties, rather than finding 
substitutes which might displace farm produce. Thus it brings both 
primary and secondary industry into claser relationship to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

With their usual facility in adding new words to the English 
language, the Americans have found this new name, chemurgy, for 
the old process of converting a crop surplus, or crop residues, from waste 
into profit. The actual definition given to it is the winning of raw 
materials of industry from the soil, the air, and the sunlight by means 
of plant life. 
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ObjecH of the Cliemurflic Movement. 

T he specific objects of this ehcmiirgic inoveuient are stated in these 
words: ''To find new non-food uses for fann produce and agrieul- * 
tural by-pro<luets, to prevent some of the economic loss which results 
from tile tremendous volume of agricultural wastes which find only 
inferior markets or no market at all, and to enlarge the opportunities of 
farmers through the development of new crops which may be added to 
the agricultural economy." 

In the United States, official recognition has been given to th(3 
soundness of these aims. Already over there 250 researcli workers are 
busy on a programme covering a wide range of products including maize, 
wheat, cotton, apples, peanuts, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, milk 
pi'odm^ts, fruits, vegetables, and lucerne. 

There is plenty of room for a chemurgie movement in Australia, 
Queensland particularly. The Old Country has contracted to buy our 
wool and our butter, but while the war lasts our prospects of increasing 
our exports of wheats, fresh fruits, and, in fact, all products except 
the concentrated foodstuffs will probably become much less bright than 
they are. 

Tn the light of present experience, there will be many new problems 
for our primary industries to tackle when the war is over. Wool 
substitutes, butter substitutes, over-production of wheat and fre^th 
fruits may be among those new problems; so it is plain that we shall 
have to do all we can to find new industrial uses for our farm products. 

Many things can be madi* from crop surjiluses and wastes. For 
instance, power alcohol can lx* made from corn, potatoes, and molasses; 
plastic materials from cereaLs and skim milk, and so on. Incidentally, 
we are told that Argentine farmers are now selling their maize for 
furnace fuel as a substitute* for imported coal. 

An examination of present needs and opportunities will show that, 
so far, the surface of the chemurgie field has barely been scratched. Take 
fruit juices, for example. Much of our fruit gathered in the course of 
a season is unacceptable on the market because of undersize or other 
defects or deficiencies. There should be nothing to prevent undersized 
fruit from being pulped for its juice. Once the public becomes appre- 
<-iative of the value and ac(juires a taste for pure fruit and vegetable 
juices, properly pro<^esscd and subject to rigid quality control, the fruit 
juire industry would no doubt repeat, relatively, the spectacular results 
of American fruit f)r(messors. The consumption of fruit juices has 
iiKtreased astonishingly in the United States in recent years, to the 
advantage of the fruitgrowers generally. 

From apple wastes come a])i)h^ pectin, a jellying agent for jams 
and confectionery; while citrus wastes may be converted into stock feed 
and fertilisers. In America the use of agrol—a power alcohol produced 
from surplus grain crops—is expanding rapidly. 

#* 

So, in this new scientific field manj' practical benefits bearing on or 
contributing to our war effort—and. later on, no doubt to our peace 
effort—are promised, or are, at least, in prospect. Its development must 
increase the activity, the profitable a(;tivity of our primary industries. 
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Soil Conservation. 

ANOTHER very important matter diseiissed during the Assemhlx' 
^ debate on the Burdekin River Trust Hill, introduced by lion. 
Frank W. Buleock, and which is of interest to every man on tin* land 
in every part of the State, was soil erasiori or, to use a better t(*nn, soil 
conservation. 

All over the world some of the best brains are working on tin* 
problem of preserving that top layer of soil without which wo oonld not 
exist. The classic example of what soil erosion means is what is (‘ailed 
the Dust Bowl in the United States wh(‘n‘ the surface soil in int(Uis(‘iy 
tilled areas has literally gone with the wind. In fact every country, 
and especially the comparativelj^ newly-stdth^d' lands, provides i!n])ressivt.* 
examfdes of the i)enalties man has to pay for despising nature’s law 
1‘elating to the fitting use and conservation of fertile soil. 

While the United States ])rovides some appalling evidence of jnan’s 
folly in Trnshandling the gifts of JVovidence, that country also providt^s 
glowing examples of new and strikingly siu'cessful methods of soil 
(*rosion control. Not only has (*rasion b(‘en (diecked in many areas, but 
(*roded land has been reclaimed and. hi many (‘ases, jiiade richer than 
ever it was before. 

“Not only does the American soil cons(‘T*vationist set to work to sav(* 
the soil in a physical sense; he sets out to save* it in a chemical, agricul¬ 
tural, and moisture sense,said Mr. IRilcoek, in the course of his second 
reading speech. By terracing, contour-ploughing, and other methods, 
he has increased the moisture-holding capacity of lands which previously 
had betm subject to serious erosion. That is one of the outstanding 
aciiievements of reclamation work in the Dust-bowl countr\ wlu'it* 
rainfall is usually very light. The conclusion of the modem agrieulinral 
engineering school is that soil conservation pays. 

Our obvious job, then, is to he guided by the experieii(;e of other 
countries, particularly the United States, as to what to avoid and what 
to do in saving that spade’s depth of soil from whi(*h we. get our living. 

Soil erosion is an insidious thing. IVrliaps no single generation .s(‘es 
much of the consequences of wrong use of land. In Soutli Afri<*a. it 
probably took a couple of hundred of years for the erosion ])rohl(mi to 
emerge. The same thing may be said, [)erha))s, of the Argentine where 
sheet erosion became so serious as to impel the Uoverinnent of that 
country to prohibit cultivation altogether in some districts and l(*t tin- 
land go back to grass. 

There are many causes of river, gully, and sheet erosion whi(*h iwr 
familiar to every farmer. One generation, after all, is only a trustee for 
the generation which is to come after. It is our duty, then, to protect 
our soil in every practicable way—by judicious clearing of timlxu*. hv 
tree reserv^ations on hilltops and steep slopes and river banks, by (‘ontom* 
cultivation and contour furrowing, and by all the other means ])roscrihed 
on the basis of modem knowledge. If we do that, \ve sliall hav(* <list*harg(Ml 
a definite obligation to posterity. 
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The Pineapple Soils of the Nambour, 
Woombye^and Palm woods Districts. 

L. G. VALLANCE, M.He., Assistant Jtesearch Officer and H. L. WOOD, B.Sc., 
Assistant to Keseareh Offi( 5 cr. 


Vontivucd from p. 101, August, 1940 .—This article completes the second of a series 
of soil surveys covering the mnfor pineapple-producing areas in southern QucensUml. 
As the cmhodicd data is ueccssarily of a technical nature, a short, non-t€chn%cal 
discussion, with particulat reference to the practical aspect of pineapple production in the 
Namhour-Woomhye-Palmwoods area, tcill he presented shortly in this journal. 


m. PHYSICAL ANALYSES AND MOISTUBE RELATIONSHIPS. 

Mechanical Analyses. 

A REPRESENTATIVE sample of each horizon within the type 
profiles was submitted to mechanical analysis. The figures obtained 
(Appendix) agree very closely with the field texture classifications. 
Consequently, a field texture classification may be regarded as being 
sufficiently accurate for use in extension and advisory work. In many 
cases, in fa(*t, it is to be preferred to the much more elaborate laboratory 
estimation since the field estimation can be done rapidly and repeated 
several times in any small area. Moreover, the very act of “kneading’^ 



Plate 40. 

Mechanical Analysis DisTEiBonoN Tbiancle or Sureace Soils. 
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the soil in the hand at the requisite water content will give indications 
as to its permeability and consistence Miiich is not necessarily revealed 
by a mechanical analysis. In the course of this survey, during which 
many hundreds of these field classifications were made, a striking agree¬ 
ment was observed to exist between the “feer' of moistened soil and its 
suitability for pineaiiple culture. 



Plate 41. 

Mechanical Analysis Uistribution "J’hianolf. of Subsoils. 

The mechanical analyses were carried out according to the metliod 
adopted by the International Society of Soil Science. In order to compare 
the textures of the surface horizons of the various soil types the 
mechanical analyses figures have been calculated as summation 
percentages of the sand, silt, and clay fractions. These have been plotted 
in Plate 40. For the sake of clarity the ranges covered by the sands 
and the sandy loams are shown as enclosed areas. As these fall close to 
that corner of the diagram which represents 100 per cent, sand, the 
general sandy nature of these surface soils is indicated. The samples 
refer to the Aj horizons, the depth of which varies from 3 to 8 inches. 
These are typical of the majority of soils which are used for pineapple 
culture in the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area. It is apparent 
that the sands and sandy loams are closely related texturally, and that 
there is a gradual transition from one class to the other. The position 
of the surface soil of the Eosemount clay loam illustrates the funda¬ 
mental difference of this soil type. 
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The subsoils are similarly shown in Plate 41. The samples referred 
to are from the deeper portions of the B horizon proper, and may be 
regarded as the Bg. In some eases, e.g., the Nambour sand, this horizon 
is replaced by a BC. All of the subsoils show an appreciable increase 
in clay content. The greatest increase occurs in the Bosemount sand, 
in which there is slightly more than 35 per cent. clay. In the case of this 
soil type the sticky, highly impervious nature of the subsoil layer has a 
marked influence on the moisture relationships of the sandy A horizon, 
and its suitability for pineapple culture is determined very largely 
by th(^ deptli at which the B liorizon occurs. These considerations apply 
not only to the Bosemount sand, however, but to all soil types withiu 
the district. 

In order to j^rcseiit a clear picture of the particle size distribution 
of the surface soils the clay, silt, and sand fractions, expressed as 
summation percentages, have been plotted against the logarithm of the 
settling velocities. In Plate 42, the distribution of the particles is shown 
as a continuous function betw^een the settling velocities of y)articles of 
size approaching the upper limit of coarse sand and the lower limit 
oF silt. The settling velocities are spaced at equal intervals; thus the 
]»rcdominating particle sizes arc those which lie along the steepest 
])ortion of the curve. 

For all soils with the exception of the Bosemount clay loam, the 
dominant fraction is the coarse sand, that is, the fraction lying between 
the Sidtling velocities 2-54 and 0*54, since the curve is always steepest 
ov(U' this part of its range. The similarity which exists in this respect 
betw(»en th(‘ loam, sandy loam, and sand soil types is carried, in a 
general way, into the 0-54 to 2-54 settling velocity range, i.e., the fine 
sand. The slope of the Bosemount clay loam is again nuirk(‘dly different. 

There are, however, important differences between the loam, sandy 
loams and sands. Although all the (Uirves flatten out as they approach 
tlic velotiity whose logarithm is they are by no means paralhd. 
The slope indicates that there is a more uniform distribution of the 
])article size throughout tlu* Woombye loam and Woouibyt^ sandy 
loam range, than in the sands and Palmwoods sandy loam. In the two 
latter groups, the maximum distribution of the partich^s is undoubtt^dly 
closer to the ('oars(*r (uid of the range of the fine sand fraction. This 
is also true of Ihc Coe s Creek sandy loam, the curve for whicdi is not 
shown, since it is typified by that of the Palmwoods soil. From these 
curves it will he ol)served that the soils of the grey-brown group—as 
r(’presented by the Coe’s Cre<‘k sandy loam, the Palmwoods sandy loam, 
and ihe several sand ty])es—are notably coarser in texture than the 
Woombye series. This is in comphde accord with the many field 
observations which wei'c made during the course of the survey. 

Throughout the range of the silt fraction—i.e., the interval 4-54 
to 2-54—the curves for the Woombye soils are slightly steeper than 
those of the grey-brown soils, indicating a somewhat higher silt content. 
Generally, however, there is a very pronounced flattening of the curves? 
in this region. The low' silt contents are typical of the soils planted 
to pineapples, not only in the area under review, but also in the 
Beerhurrum-Glasshouse Mountains-Beerwah districts (6). The higher 
silt content of the Rosemonnt clay loam again differentiates this soil. 
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Structural Characteristics and Consistence. 

The texture of the surface soils has a marked influence upon their 
sti-uctural characteristics. With the exception of the Woombye sandy 
loam, the sandy loams and sands are structurele.ss. This is implied by 
the nature of the cxirves as shown in Plate 42. In these latter types, the 
])redominanec of the sand fraction and its hi^h degree of coarseness is 
indicated by the steepness of the curve at the higher settling velocities. 
'I'hc single-grain nature of these surface soils is a redectiou of the low 
content of clay, silt, and organic matter. 



R c.l. Rosemount day loam 

W.l. — Wcxjmbye loam 

W.s.l Woombye sandy foam 

P.s.L Pafmwoods sandy loam 

S. — Sand types 

Plato 42. 

SomMATION CURVKS ll.LHSTlUTINCr TVPICAL Mei’IIANJCAL An\L\SES of SliRKArK 
Samples of the Various Soil Types. 

Througrliout tlie liorizoii of the Woonihyo loam, ilio i)articl(» size 
of the sand fraction is spread uniformly over the coarse sand-line sand 
range, the fine sand grading into silt. The Woombye loam contains a 
greater percentage of both this latter constituent and of clay, than 
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the sands and sandy loams. These features, together with the increased 
organic content (Appendix) give rise to a definite structure develop¬ 
ment. Under virgin conditions, a marked crumb formation is apparent 
in the top two inches. The aggregates are firm, but may be crushed 
by the fingers. They are discrete particles, approximately 5 m.m. 
in, diameter. Underlying this zone, the remainder of the horizon 
is characterised by the presence of soft, irregular aggregates. The 
porosity afforded by this structural development allows efficient water 
movement, and root penetration is quite good. If it is puddled at 
its sticky point, however, this soil will lose its normal state of aggrega¬ 
tion very rapidly, its consistence will change, and it will become 
moderately plastic. This is in marked contrast to the behaviour of the 
single-grained soils of the sandy loam and sand types. Obviously 
therefore, the correct management of the Woombye loam is important: 
excessive cultivation at or near its sticky point should be avoided, 
particularly with heavy implements. 

The surface soil of the Woombj'e sandy loam does not show a 
well-defined structure, although incoherent aggregates occur through the 
topmost portion of the A horizon. A crumb structure is rarely developed. 
The surface soils of this type may be worked at almost any moisture 
content without fear of compaction. This does not apply to its sub¬ 
surface horizon, however. Under virgin conditions the sub-surface 
horizon is porous and loose, but it compacts with cultivation, particularly 
if tilled with heavy implements when the soil is at or near the sticky 
point. During the survey, this was frequently demonstrated by the ease 
with which a 4-inch auger penetrated virgin, as compared with cultivated, 
soil. Movement of water through the compacted zones is impeded, with 
a consequent effect on the moisture relationships of the surface horizon. 

However, the unfavourable effect of faulty soil management on the 
consistence of the sub-surface horizon is more noticeable in the heavier 
textured Woombye loam than in the Woombye sandy loam. When the 
impedance of water movement resulting from compaction is considered 
in relation to the prevailing rainfall conditions, it is apparent that 
periods must occur in which the soil moisture conditions are unfavourable 
to crop plants with rooting habits such as those of the pineapple. For 
these reasons, the Woombye loam cannot be regarded as being as suitable 
for pineapple culture as the Woombye sandy loam. 

Profile Development in Relation to Aeration. 

Under conditions of heavy, though intermittent rainfall, a shallow 
sandy A horizon overlying an impermeable subsoil is not a suitable 
medium for the growth of pineapples. During rainy periods there is 
a rapid infiltration of water into the surface soil, and if this cannot 
readily escape through the heaVy B horizon, temporary waterlogging 
of the root zone may ensue. Because of the extreme sensitivity of 
pineapple roots to deficient soil aeration, the inter-relation of soil type 
and prevailing climatic conditions is a consideration of the utmost 
importance. 

In order to show the significance of the variation of texture with 
dei)th, diagrams have been prepared for the various soil types, in which 
the clay content at different levels has been plotted against the depth 
at which it occurs. These are shown in Plate 43. In the j^semount 
sand and Palmwoods sandy loam it is quite clear that there is a large 
increase in the clay content at a depth of approximately 18 inches. 
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FARMALL A 

Triple-powered and quality built, with a sp<mge-rubber 
upholstered seat and Clear Vision, McCormick-Deering 
Farmall-A is the latest and smallest of the famous Farmall 
tractor family. . . Having a clear view of the ground you 
can drive on with fewer field stops, constantly saving time 
and fuel and doing a better job. 

. . . Smooth 4-cylinder engine 
with replaceable cylinders . . . 

4-speed transmission . . . to 
10 miles per hour. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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Chevrolet Utilities give you the only 
profitable kind of economy—overall 
economy—low price, low running 
cost, amazingly low upkeep cost, and 
high resale value. The outstanding 
economy features include: highly 
efficient 6-cylinder Overhead yalve 
Engine 1 which never needs replacing), 
Octane Selector (permits instant 
adjustment for the use of second 
grade fuel), Hypoid Rear Axle, 
Genuine Synchro-mesh gears, and 
many others. Cali in for a 
demonstration—no obi igation! 


CMEVKOLET 10-12 CWT, UTILITieS 
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of Bodies from 
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Chevrolet's roomy "Coupe" cab, with 
wide, deep, luxuriously cushioned seat 
will accommodate 2 adults and 2 
children comfortably. With Chevrolet's 
exclusive vacuum-assisted steering- 
column gearshift and under-dash 
handbrake the floor is free from 
hand levers. Other features include 
a big parcel shelf behind seat, and 
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up glove box, and wide-angle "Pilot- 
Seat" driving vision. 
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Queensland Distributors: 


E. G. EAGER & SON LTD. 
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The sands and sandy loams of the Coe’s Creek series show similar profile 
developments, although in the normal profile the A horizon is slightly 
deeper. 

The nature of the slope is a major factor goveniing the extent to 
which the shallower phases of these types may be cultivated. When such 
areas lie at the foot of a slope they should be avoided, though areas of 
similar nature occurring on ridge slopes may be utilised if adequate 
attention is given to drainage. 

There is a much greater uniformity in the texture of the various 
horizons within the profile of the Woombye sandy loam (Plate 43). In 
tliis soil, there is considerably less danger of ‘‘overwatering” of the 
surface horizon during wet periods because the subsoil is not only more 
permeable than those of the soils already discussed, but there is also a 
much smaller difference in the rate of water movement through the 
surface and subsoil layers. 

With the exception of the Rosemount clay loam, Plate 43 also shows 
that the Woombye loam is the heaviest of the soils used for pineapple 
culture within the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area. Its behaviour, 
under cultivation, points to the fact that a degree of waterlogging may 
sometimes occur, which is serious enough to affe(*t the pineapple plant. 
This is particularly tlie case in those areas which receive run-off water 
from higher levels. Rain failing directly on this relativ(‘ly heavy soil 
is rarely the cause of waterlogging, since the penetration is low once 
the moisture equivalent is reached. If surface water is allowed to 
accumulate, however, it will peJietrate until impeded by the B horizon, 
which has a slower rate of percolation. When planting this soil to 
I)ineapples, therefore, it is important to avoid not only depressions, but 
also locations in which the gradient does not permit free run-off of 
surface water. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the Rosemount clay loam. 
In this soil, the profile is very shallow. Due to its relatively higher 
organic matter content, and the stability of the structural aggregates, the 
surface soil is quite open and porous. However, the subsoil, which occurs 
at a depth of 12 inches, is sticky, and percolation of water is very slow. 
Nevertheless, if there is sufficient slope to ensure quick run-off, and 
careful attention is paid to drainage, it is possible to overcome the 
temporary waterlogging which would otherwise occur during prolonged 
rainy periods. 

Moisture Equivalents. 

Moisture equivalent determinations were carried out on a large 
number of surface soils from each type. These were made by centri¬ 
fuging 30 gm. of moist soil in a field of 1,000 times gravity. The values 
obtained are given in Table HI. Although some variation occurs within 
each type, there is a broad agreement between the moisture equivalent 
values and texture classification. The figures also indicate the heavier 
nature of the dark brown-red-brown group (Woombye series) as 
compared with the grey-brown soils of the area. In this latter group, 
the values for the Nambour and Rosemount soils are very low, which is 
to be expected from their general sandy nature. There is very little 
difference in the figures of the Woombye, Palmwoods, and Coe’s Creek 
sandy loam. The highest moisture equivalents recorded in the district 
are those of the Rosemount clay loam, the figures for which are not given 
in Table III. Three samples of this type, however, gave values ranging 
from 26 per cent, to 33 per cent. 
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TABLE III. 

Distribution Table of Moistttrk Equivalent Values (Per Cent.) of Surface 

Soils. 


Moisture Equivalent Fer Cent. 

•^4 

4 6 

6-8. 

8-10. 

10 12. 

12-14 

14 16. 

Woombye loam 





6 

10 

4 

Woombye sandy loam 




13 

r> 

1 


Palmwoods sandy loam 



i 

8 

3 

1 

i 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 



1 

4 

3 

4 


Palmwoods sand 



6 

2 




Coe’s Creek sand 


2 

7 

3 

i 



Nambour sand 

2 

4 

4 

3 




Rosemount sand 

1 

5 

4 





No. of samples . . . . 

3 

11 

23 

33 

18 

16 

5 


Wilting Coefficient. 

daCosta (1) has adduced evidence showing that the soil moisture 
content at which permanent wilting occurs (‘oincides very closely witli 
a pP value of 4-2. Using the freezing point method, a series of pF 
determinations were made on a selected number of typical samples of 
the various soil types under discussion. From the data obtained, the 
wilting coeflicients were calculated as percentages of the oven dry weight, 
and these are set out in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 

Wilting Coefficients Determined from the Defression of Freezing Point 
of some Typical Surface Soils. 


Soil Type 


Woombyo loam 

Woombye sandy loam 

Palmwoods sand 
Palmwoods sandy loam 
Nambour sand 
Coe’s Creek sandy loam 
Coe’s Creek sand 
Kosemount sand 
Rosemount clay loam 


Wlltinp: (Joeffirient 
(For (Cut. Dry Weight). 


9-9 
8-9 
8 9 
6*8 
7-2 
6-8 
54 
5-8 
7*8 
6 0 
5-4 
5-4 
5-9 
70 
3*8 
3-9 
3-7 
3-4 
170 
240 


The figures indicate a general grouping according tO texture classes. 
(This is not imexpected, since the soils are of similar origin, and the 
samples are from corresponding horizons. The highest wilting co-efficient 
is that of the Eosemount clay loam. The sandy loams have values 
intermediate between the Woombye loam and the several sand types. 
In this respect there is a marked similarity to the dii^ribution of the 
moisture equivalent values. 
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Soil Moisture. 

Since the uneven distribution of the rainfall throughout the year 
is a major cliniatie feature of the Nambour-Woornbye-Palmwoods area, 
the moisture relationships of the various soil types assume considerable 
importance in determining their value for agricultural purposes. 
Befereiicc to Plate 6 shows that, during the spring period, the monthly 
precipitation is less than the evaporation as calculated from the monthly 
rsaturation deficit. At the end of this ])eriod bush fires are i)revalent, 
and the resultant loss of organic material from the surface cover is very 
great. Under such conditions, the suitability of each soil type for 
pineapple culture depends chiefly upon its capacity to supply water to 
the roots which, in this crop, are mainly restricted to the surface 
jiorizons. 

Tables III. and IV. show that as the moistur(‘ e(|uivalent values 
increase from the light sandy soils to the heavier types, tlierc is also an 
increase in the wilting coefficients. The relationship which exists 
between these two single-value factors is shown in Plate 44 in which the 
moisture <*quivalents of a number of surface soils of all ty])es are plotted 
against their wilting eoeffieients. However, the scatter of the points 
suggests tliat it would be unwise to regard the wilting coefficient as a 
e<mKtant function of the more easily determined moisture equivalent. 

The moisture equivalent is not necessarily an absolute index of 
field capacity. This latter term is defined as that percentage of moisture 
which a soil will hold after all free water has drained away. Generally, 
such a condition oc^curs within one to three days after soaking rain. 
The agreement which has been found to exist between the moisture 
equivalent and the field capacity in the surface horizons of a luimber ol 
>soils from the Namhour-Woombye-Palmwoods area is shown in Table V. 

TABLE V. 

SnriwiNO Relation between Moisture Eqttivalent and Field Cataoity of 



certain Surface Horizons.* 



Typf* 

Fl(ild Capacity 
Moistun* E(|uival(int. 

Woonabye loam 


0-91 

Woombye sandy loam 


(>•99 

Rosemount sand 


j 1-50 

Coe’s Creok sand 


1 1-50 


* These figures are taken from a scries of field moisture investigations at 
prt‘8cnt in progress on southern (.Queensland soils. They rc'jiresent the means of 
wmny soil moisture and moisture equivalent determinations. 


fl^'ho field eajiaeity of the Woombye loam is slightly less than its 
moisture equivalent. Tn the Woombye sandy loam the two values arc 
}»ractieaUy identical, while in the sands the field capacity is consider¬ 
ably greater than the moisture equivalent. 

The ''availablemoisture at field capacity is regarded as tJie total 
Hioisture at field capacity minus the moisture percentage at the wiltiifg 
eoefficient. Some typical figures for available moisture of surface soils 
obtaine(l in this way are as follows:—Woombye sandy loam 4*0 per 
cent., Woombye loam 2-0 per cent, Coe^s Creek sand and Rosemount 
jsand 2-0-2-5 per cent. The figures for field capacity were detemined by 
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actual field measurement, but it would have been equally valid to have 
obtained them by aiiplyin^^ the requisite* factor (Table V ) to the 
moisture equivalent. 



0 Loam 

o Sondy Loams 
a Sands 

Plate 44. 


Having due regard to the (*liinatie conditions prevailing in the 
Xanibour-Wooinbye-Palniwoods a rea t he most favourable moisture 
relationships for pineapple growth occur in the sandy loams. This is 
refleeted in the bettei* growtii which pinea])ples make during t^xtended 
dry periods on soils of this type ~ and, to a lesser extent, on the sands— 
as compared with those* of the Woombye loam type, esjieeially where 
deterioration in the physical condition of tlie latter tyi)i* has oeeurred 
as a result of faulty cultural practices. Although the drying out of the 
surface is greatest in the sand types, there is an aiipreciable diurnal 
addition of moisture from dew whieh condenses in the trough-shaped 
pineapple leaves (4). These small but regular incnqnents are much more 
effective on sandy soils with their low^ wilting points, than they are on 
heavier types, such as the Woombye loam. 

Jn the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area, it has been found that 
the occurrence of the disease knowm as ‘Hop rot'' or “wet rot" in young 
pineapple plants (3) is closely correlated with soil moisture relation¬ 
ships. Although the disease occurs on all soil types in this area, its 
incidence is most severe uiuler conditions of poor drainage. Top rot 
is particularly associated with very shallow' surface soils of a sandy 
nature Whieh overlie heavy subsoils. It is also prevalent on de])ress(‘d 
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areas in the Woombye loam, and on those where run-off is restricted. 
It is least likely to occur on the Woombye sandy loam and Coe’s Creek 
sandy loam. In order to reduce the incidence of top rot, the follow¬ 
ing factors must be given careful attention when selecting land for 
pineapple culture:— 

(1) Permeability of the surface horizon. 

(2) Depth of the zone of impedance. 

The effect of the microtopography of the plantation site upon these 
two factors is important. Many areas which once were susceptible to 
severe outbreak of this disease have since been successfully replanted 
to pineapples by the application of preventive cultural practices, viz., 
re-orientation of the crop rows to ensure maximum drainage and the 
rapid removal of surplus water. 


IV. CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 

A large number of surface soils representative ol* each type were 
selected for laboratory investigation. These were all taken from unculti¬ 
vated areas in order that the chemical constitution of the soils in their 
virgin state could be determined. Each sample represents an average 
of three samples to a depth of 9 inches. In most cases, samples taken 
to this depth comprise the whole of the horizon and the topmost 
portion of the Ag horizon. All percentages refer to the air dried 
soil passing a 2 m.m, sieve. 

% TABLE VI. 


Distbibution of Oboanio Cabbon (Pbb Cent.) of Stjbfacb Soils. 


Per Organic C. 

•5-10. 

1*0-1-.5. 

1 5-2*0. 

20-2*5. 

25-^0. 

Woombye loam 



1 

13 

6 

Woombye sandy loam 



5 

9 

2 

Palmwoods sandy loam 


,, 

8 



Coe’s Creek sandy loam 


1 



4 

Palmwoods sand 





1 

Coe’s Creek sand 





2 

Nambour sand 

2 





Bosemount sand 

Bosemount clay loam .. 

2 

5 

■ 


• • 

All types 

3 

18 

35 

34 

15 


Per Cent. Organic C. 

30-3-5. 

3*5-40. 

40-60. 

60-6*0. 

6*0-70. 

Woombye loam . 

Woombye sandy loam 

Palmwoods sandy loam 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 

Palmwoods sand 

Coe’s Creek sand 

Namboiirsand. 

Bosemount sand 

Bosemount clay loam. 

All types . 

1 

* 2 

*1 

*1 

1 

• • 

% * 

* • 41 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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k STRENGIH tK? 

ConsirucKon 




A 

PORTLAND 

<ME> 


BRAND 




CEMENT 

kxLm QUEEN5UNd4qUEEN5LANDER5. 


J 


No matter what the Building Requirement use 
CONCRETE. Its great structural strength 
defies TIME, WEAR, and DECAY. The 
initial cost of a Concrete construction is the 
last cost. 

It is permanent—it defies TIME and WEAR. 
In fact it improves with age. 

Use Concrete for SILOS, TROUGHS, SHEDS, 
POSTS, FENCES, &c.. For the best results 
specify DARRA. 


Manufactured in Queensland by 

QUEENSLAND CEMENT AND LIME CO. LTD. 

DARRA 
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ELECTRIC FENCER 

Livestock are particularly sensitive to electricity^ and when they contact an 
electrically charged Parmak fence they receive a strong—^yet perfectly harmless 
sting that will repulse even the most determined fence breakers. Parmak cuts 
fencing costs too. One wire on light stakes—30 to 40 feet apart—holds 
stock as efficently as a 6-wire and netting fence. Write to-day for details— 

POST FREE ANYWHERE. 

The "Challenge" 

ELECTRIC STOCK DROVER 

The most humane, efficient, and labour- 
saving device ever conceived for controlling 
stock. A light touch with the end of the 
cane gives the animal a tingling shock that 
compels obedience. Operates just like an 
electric torch and just as safe. Priced at— 

50s, 

Send for details of the 



PENNANT 

BATH, SINK and 
GENERAL WATER 
HEATER, £11/10/. 

A clean, safe, and convenient water heater that 
operates as efficently as a gas or electric heater. 
Full details post free on request. 

Queeii^and Agents; 


T R ACKSON'S 

T h t B r i gh t e si Spot in 7' o u' n 

1 5 7 ■* 1 5 f E 1^ i I. a b e t h S t f t - B r i s fo at rs e 
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Organic Carbon, Nitrogen, and C : N Ratio. 

The figures for the orgauic caHmii eontent of the surface soils are 
given ill Table VI. No carlionates are present under virgin conditions. 
The organic carbon content of the Koseniouiit clay Joani, in its virgin 
states is regarded as Ixdng very fair to good, and, as previously 
jiientionecl, the structure and general physical condition of this soil is 
satisfactory. As the te-xture of these surfa(*e soils becomes more sandy, 
how(‘ver, their carbon eont<*nt decreases, that of both the Nainbour and 
Kosemount sands being extreim^Iy low. 

As in the <‘ase of organic carbon there is a marked correlation 
between textural charact(*risties and total nitrogen (‘ontent (Table 
VJI.). With the exception of the Kosemount clay loam tlie nitrogen 
content of these soils cannot be regarded as good. Of the two major 
soil groups, the Woombye loam contains the greatest amount, but even 
in this soil there is a considerable variation betw(^en samples and few 
have h(»en found to contain more than 0-15 per cent. 

FABLE Vir. 


JhsTBiBUTiON or NiTRo<mN (per Cent.) of Sorfac^e Soils. 



I’cT (’ent. X. 

1 ;>-no 

20- 25. 

25 30 

30- 35. 


Woombye loam 

Woomby€» sandy loam 


4 

1 

2 




l^almwoods sandy loam 
Ooe's Creek sandy loam 


1 





Palmwoocls sand 

Coe's Creek san<l 

Nambour sand . . 
Rosemount sand 
Rosemount clay loam .. 


1 


i 

L'iiJ 

1 


All types 


7 

2 

‘ 1 

I 



The carbon : nitrogen rations are given in Table VLll. For the 
majority of the surface soils this ratio is a wide one, implying that the 
greater part of the organic matter present is of a woody nature. 
Such conditions are in keeping with the vegetation associations of the 
area, as these give rise to a surface litter unfavourable to the produc¬ 
tion of humified material. Table VI. shows that the orgauic carbon 
(jontent of all soils is distributed around a mean of 2 per cent. In 
general, the dark brown-red-brown group as exemplified by the Woombye 
series have narrower : N ratios than the grey-brown soils. 
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TABLE VIII. 

DisTBiBunoN OF C: N Ratios of Sltrfacb Soils. 


e x Katlo«. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20-25. 

2a5-30. 

30-40. 

Woombye loam 

2 

.0 

7 

2 


Woombye sandy loam 

2 

10 

6 

1 


Pabnwoods sandy loam 


5 

7 

2 


Coe’s Creek sandy loam 


2 

8 

2 

. , 

Palmwoods sand 


1 

5 

1 

1 

Coe’s Creek sand 



6 

7 


Nambour sand . . 


* *3 

9 



Rosemonnt sand 


3 

7 



Rosemount clay loam .. 


1 

2 



All iyijes 

4 

35 

57 

15 

1 


Replaceable Races. 

Estimations of replaceable bases have been made on surface soils 
from all types. The figures for replaceable K, which are used as an 
index of potassium availability, are given in Table IX. 

TABLE IX. 


DtSTRIBTJTION OF RePLACEABLB K (m.K. PER CENT.) OF SURFACE SOIM. 


Replaceable K. lu.c. ptT Cent, 

^‘10. 

•10-20. 

20-30. 

•30-40. 

•40-50. 

•50-’GO, 

•60-70 

•70-80. 

Woombye loam 

. . 


1 

1 

3 

2 


2 

Woombye sandy loam 

3 


1 


2 


1 


Palmwoods sandy loam 

5 

i 

, , 


,, 




Coe’s Creek sandy loam 

2 

1 

3 

3 


i 



Palmwoods sand .. .. ♦ 

2 

2 

4 






Coe’s Creek sand 


1 

5 

3 





Nambour sand 

i 


5 

2 

i 


i 

i 

Rosemount santl 

1 

i 

3 

1 




1 

Rosemount clay loam 

2 

1 

•• 




•• 


All types .. .. 

16 

7 

22 

10 

6 

3 

2 

4 


Although there is considerable variation in each soil type, the figure 
obtained from the majority of the estimations on all soil types is less 
than 0-31 m.e. of replaceable K per 100 grams of air dry soil. In the 
Woombye loam the mean level of replaceable K was higher than in any 
other of the soils examined. A majority of the samples of this soil 
were found to contain between 0-4 and O-G m.e., while two contained in 
excess of 0-7 m.e. The widest range occurs within the Nambour sand 
where some unexpectedly high values of between 0-6 and 0-8 m.e. were 
obtained, although the majority of the samples contained less than 0-3 
m.e. 

Tables X. and XI. show the replaceable calcium and magnesium 
content of surface soils. The former element is the major exchangeable 
constituent. In general, the figures are not high, and they are in 
keeping with the slightly acid nature of the soils. While none of the 
analyses suggest the presence of an absolute deficiency of lime or 
magnesia, the low base status of these soils is evident. 
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TABLE X. 

Distbibtttion of Replaceable Ca (m.e. per Cent.) of Surface Soils. 


Eeplaceable Ca. m.e. per Cent. 



30-40. 

4*0-5(). 

6-a-6'0. 

6*0-7 0 

70-8*0. 

Woombye loam 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 



"Woombye sandy loam 

2 

4 

2 


1 

i 


Palmwoods sandy loam 


4 

2 





Coe’s Creek sandy loam 


1 

1 

i 

2 



Palmwoods sand 

i 


1 





Coe’s Creek sand 

1 

HIH 



i 



Nambour sand 




i 

1 

2 

i 

Rosemoimt sand 

Rosemount clay loam 

2 

1 



1 

i 


All types .. 

7 

12 

IS 

4 

7 

4 

1 


TABLE XI. 


Distribution of Replaceable Mg (m.e. per Cent.) of Sitrface Soils. 


aeplaceuble Mg. m.e. Per Cent. 

<b. 

*5-1*0. 

1 0-1*5. 

1*5-2 0. 

2 0-2*5 

2*.'i- 3 0. 

30-3-5. 

Woombye loam 

2 

3 

3 

1 



1 

Woombye sandy loam 


1 


4 

i 

i 

2 

Palmwoods sandy loam 



i 

2 



.. 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 



1 

3 


i 


Palmwoods sand 

i 

2 


. , 



. , 

Coe’s Creek sand 


1 


1 

2 



Nambour sand 

4 

2 

i 

1 



i 

Rosemount sand 


1 


3 




Rosemount clay loam 


1 


2 




All types .. 

10 

11 

6 

17 

3 

2 

4 


Phosphoric Add. 

Determination of available phosphoric acid was carried out 
according to Truog^s method, since data obtained in this way are being 
used as an index of the phosphate requirement of the pineapple plant. 
The results of the phosphoric acid determinations arc given in Table XII. 


TABLE XII. 

Distribution of available P (Parts per Million) of Surface Soils. 


Available P ; Parts per Million. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Woombye loam 

10 

() 

3 

1 


Woombye sandy loam 



14 



Palmwoods sandy loam 

i3 

1 




Coe’s Creek sandy loam 

4 

1 

7 



Palmwoods sand 

.. 

6 

1 



Coe’s Creek sand 

5 

J 

4 

1 

2 

Kambour sand .. 

1 

7 

3 

1 


Rosemount sand . 

2 

7 


1 


Rosemount clay loam .. 

3 





All types 

38 

29 

32 

4 

2 
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5f •!• - clay loani. Wsl. = Woombye s»ndy loam. 

CCil. •=: Coe s Creek sandy loam. PsI. Palmwoods sandy toam. 

CCs. ::::: Coe^s Cicek sand. Ps. = Palmwoods sand. 

VVI. rr Woombye loam. Ns, = Nambour sand. 

Plate 45. 

BuFrEftiKG Curves ob^ Surface Soils. 
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The available phosphorii* acid content is extmnely low in all soil 
types; none w^ere found to contain more than five parts per million. For 
tile successful production of pineapples in these soils, therefore, adequate 
phosphatic fertilisation is necessary. 

The phosphate which is soluble in constant boiling point hydro¬ 
chloric acid is also low. This will be st^en by referen(*e to data tabulated 
in the Appendix. Out of ten estimations, seven samples contained 
less than 0-05 per cent. P 2 O 5 . The highest content occurs in the 
llosemount clay loam, viz., 0-077 [)er C(Uit. These low values arc 

characteristic of the vreakly podsolised coastal soils of southern 
(Queensland. 

Hydrochloric Acid Analyses. 

Samples from the various horizons of the type profiles were digested 
with constant boiling point hydrochloric acid. The analyses of the acid 
extracts are given in the Appendix. In general, tiie values for lime, 
magnesia, potash, and i)hosphate are low, and they are in accord with 
the slightly acid reactions of these soils. The C horizons, which are 
decomposition layers overlying the parent rock, are also poorly supplied 
with these constituents. How’ever, there is, iti general, an increased 
concentration of Ga, Mg, and P in the surface horizons resulting from 
the decomposition of plant residues. Tn all profiles, the greatest percent¬ 
age of calcium occurs within the Aj horizon while a similar—though 
less marked—distribution was found in the ease of jnagnesiurn. The 
figures for PjOr, also indicate a teiuhuu'y for the A, horizon to be 
richer in this constituent than the illuvial portion of the solum. Potash 
is distributed throughout the profile, there being no tendency for it 
to accumulate in any one horizon. 

A noticeable feature of these soils is the (‘nrichment of the illuvial 
zone by se(|uk)xide material. 

Reactian, Buffer Capacity and Sulphur Requirement. 

Reouiim ,—All pll determinations were carried out by means of the 
glass electrode. From Table XIII. it will be se<ui that the reae.tion of 
the majority of the surface soils lies within Ihe range pH 5-4 to b-2. 
Within each soil type the range is limited. Mor(*over, with the exception 
of the Rosemount clay loam, there is no great variation from type to 
type. The Rosemount soil, whieh contains the highest jxTcentage of 
organic matter of any soil of the area, is also tlu^ most acid. The least 
acid soils are those w’hich comprise the dark-brown-]*(‘d-brown Wwimbye 
series, but the differences betw^een the plT values of this s<»ries and those 
of the grey-brown group are slight. 

Buffer Cajmeiiy .—During the past few^ y(*a 7 *s, field experienct^ has 
demonstrated that the optimum soil reaction value for the growth of 
pineapples in southern (Queensland soils lies w^ithin the range 5-0 ± 0-4 
The application of sulphur to obtain the desin'd d(‘gre(' of acidity is now 
a general practice in the Nambour-Wooiiiby(‘-Palmwoods ar(*a. It is 
specially of value in the control of pin(‘app 1 e w ilt ( 2 ), and the beneficial 
effects are particularly marked in those soils whiidi have hver, planted to 
juneapples for a number of years. 
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TABLE Xra. 

Distkibution of pH Valitbs of Subface Soils. 


pH. 

4 8-5 0. 

50-5-2. 

r>-2-5*4. 

5-4 -6*6. 

5-6-6-8. 

Woombye loam 





6 

Woomby© sandy loam 



. . 

. . 

2 

Pedmwoods sandy loam 



2 

1 

9 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 




1 

6 

Palmwoods sand 



.. 

. . 

2 

Coe’s Creek sand 



7 

2 

3 

Nambour sand .. 



2 

2 

4 

Hosemount sand 





5 

Bosemount clay loam .. 



•• 

*2 

•• 

All types 

1 


11 

8 

37 


pH. 

5-8-60. 

60-6-2. 

6-2-6- 4. 

6-4-6-6. 

Arith. 

Moan. 

Woombye loam 

5 

6 

2 

2 

5-99 

Woombye sandy loam 

4 

11 

2 


603 

Palmwoods sandy loam 

2 

.. 



5-64 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 

3 

2 



5-81 

Palmwoods sand 

4 

2 



6*87 

Coe’s Creek semd 

1 

. . 



5-47 

Nambour sand .. 

5 




6-68 

Bosemount sand 

5 




6-82 

Bosemount clay loam .. .. .. ^ 

•• 




5*29 

All types 

i 

29 

21 

4 

2 

6*73 


The amount of sulphur required varies with the initial pH and the 
buffering capacity of the soil. The method which has been adopted for 
determining the buffering capacity is as follows:—Sulphuric acid (0*05 
normal) is added to 20 gm. samples of air-dried surface soil (passing 
2 m.m. sieve) in increments corresponding to 0-1 mille equivalents of 
hydrogen ion. The mixtures in duplicate are stoppered and shaken 
overnight, when apparent equilibrium is obtained. The pH is then 
determine, using a saturated calomel-glass electrode system in conjunc¬ 
tion with a Cambridge electrometer valve pjl meter. The duplicates 
show good agreement and are always reproducible. 

The buffering cuiwes of a large number of surface soils of all 
types were detennined in this way. Some typical examples of these 
curves are given in Plate 4t'3. It is evident that the heavier textured 
soils oppose any change in reaction more strongly than do the sandier 
types. The greatest inactivation of added hydrogen ion occurs in the 
Bosemount clay loam. This soil has a high organic matter content, and 
its base exchange capacity is known to be the highest of all soils 
examined in the area. The curves are similar in nature, in that there 
is a general tendency to flatten out as the pH decreases. 

Sulphur requirement .—Field experience has shown that the calcu¬ 
lated equivalent of sulphur, as indicated by the laboratory determina¬ 
tion of buffer capacity, a^ees remarkably well with the amount of 
powdered sulphur which it is necessary to apply to the soil before 
planting. It may be assumed, without serious error, that the depth 
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''RELIANCE" 

BINDER TWINE 

IS STILL THE BEST 

USE IT AND GAIN ! 


" RELIANCE " 

Binder Twine is packed In 
special ''Sisalkraft" water¬ 
proof containers, which 
protect the twine, and, in 
addition, can be used for 
numerous purposes on the 
farm. "'Reliance'' is sold 
at all stores 

When buying Sewing 
Twine, Halters, Plow 
Reins, Leg Ropes, Pignets, 
and Rope, Cordages and 
Twine of all descriptions 
—insist on our 

"Kookooburra Brand'' 


fmjth 



In addition to very strict expert Supervision during its manufacture, 
from the selection of the raw material to the packing of the 
spools, " RELIANCE'" Binder Twine Is put through a special Process 
for the Removal of Loose Fibre Ends, which ensures EVENNESS and 
absolute PERFECTION in SMOOTH-RUNNING, NON-COLLAPSING 
of SPOOLS, and ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Ifitifl on Kookooburra Brand "The Best By Test" 

"RELIANCE" 

BINDER TWINE 


Lytton Road, 
East Brisbane 


^ ^ A. FORSYTH & CO. Lytf« Road, 

Manufachirar.: 

East Brisbane 

The ONLY Manufacturers in QUEENSLAND of Ropes, 
Cordage, Sisal, and Binder Twines, etc. 

(EstaUitliMl 64 Yam) TELEPHONES; J 1468, J 1469 <2 line*) 
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WHAT IS A BALANCED RATION? 

—.. ... , nnV"u,.... . ,„= ca» 

The Difference Between Profit and Loss 
in Pig Farming 

IS 7\.iistralia generally, and partieularly in Queensland, it is usual 

to keep pigs only as a second string to the main business of dairy, 
fruit, or mixed farming, etc., rather than to specialise in pigs. This is 
an excellent custom up to a point, for it means that farm by-products 
which may be of little market value in themselves may be quickly turned 
into pork or bacon, and thus make very profitable returns. 

Unfortunately, however, the practice of sty-feeding pigs only on 
by-products, etc., without any additional feed tb supplement this diet, 
usually means that the pig is given little chance to show what it can do. 
When correctly fed, pigs are the most profitable of all farm animals 
because of the remarkable rapidity with which they turn food into 
flesh; and also because only 4 to 5 lb. of dry food-stuff is required to 
produce 1 lb. gain in live body weight. (Compare this with 10 to 12 lb. 
required for fattening cattle.) But how often is this rate of increase 
in weight found ? Far too often baconers are mere nmts compared to 
what they could have been if only a little extra attention had been given 
to the job of feeding them. 

The reason for this is that no single food (except, perhaps, milk) 
is (‘ornplete in itself. Maize, crushed wheat, or barley, to quote jast a 
few common pig foods, must have added to them some food rich in the 
ingredients they lack. Exc^ of these carbonaceous foods wdll make the 
bacon too faf, soft, and unpalatable. 

This is what is meant by balancing the ration: to add to the pig’s 
food each day sufficient percentage of those food ingredients which are 
lacking for it to get a complete food which it is able quickly to turn 
into firm, sweet flesh. It is a simple matter to balance the ration, and 
surely worth w^hile, for no other farm animal returns so much for so 
little as the pig. And the results to be gained far outweigh the small 
additional outlay of time and money involved. 

Without some knowledge of the different ingredients to be fcffind 
in the various pig foods, it is naturally difficult for the average farmer 
to know what is lacking. Generally, it is protein that needs to be added, 
and this ingredient must also be fed ill a concentrated form to suit the 
pig^s extremely small stomach. For this reason, many leading pig 
farmers recommend Lever Brothers’ well-known concentrate. Key Meal, 
as a convenient and ec.onoraical w^ay to supply this protein. Rations 
balanced with Key Meal have been proved time and again to* be ideal 
for fattening porkers and bringing baconers fjuickly to first-class market 
condition. 

Key Meal may be obtained a1 any produce or general merchants, 
and Lever Brothers also invite readers of the ‘‘Queensland Agricultural 
Journalto write for a free copy of their booklet, “Points About Pig 
Feeding. “ Requests should be addressed to Lever Brothers 
(Queensland) Proprietary, Limited, Box 532h, P.O., Brisbane, 

[ADVEBTISEMBNT.] 
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to which sulphur affects the soil reaction is about 6 inches. The soil weight 
at this depth is, approximately, as follows:—Rosemount clay loam— 
1,400,000 lb., Woombye loam—1,700,000 lb., sandy loams—1,800,000 lb., 
sand types—2,000,000 lb. Using this data, the amount of sulphur 
required to bring the field reaction within the required region has been 
calculated^ from the buffering curves. From field determinations of pH 
and texture, the required amounts of sulphur may be estimated from 
Table XIV. 

TABLE XIV. 


SuiiPHUB Rbquibbmibnt (Pounds pbb Aobb) of Soil Typbs. 


Initial pH. 


Rosemount clay loam .. 

Woombye loam 

Woombye sandy loam .. 

Pab.^woods sandy loam 
Coe's Creek sandy loam 

Falmwoods sand 
Nambour sand .. .. .. * * 

Coe's Creek sand .. .. .. 

Rosemount sand .. .. .. J 



6*6-60. 

6*9-6*8. 

5*7-6*6. 

6*6-6*4. 

,, 

,, 

600 

300 

600 

600 

400 

300 

600 

400 

300 

200 

400 

300 

200 

200 


V. PEDOGENESIS. 

The pedogenesis of the soils of the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods 
area has been discussed by Vallance in a detailed investigation of the 
nature and significance of the silica-sesquioxide ratios and exchange 
capacities.* In general, there is a well marked degree of uniformity in 
the silica-alumina ratios of their A and B horizons. The probable 
molecular compositions of the soil colloids from the A, B, and C 
horizons of the various types are given below. These figures represent the 
means of a large number of analyses. 

A horizon. B horizon. 

213 SiOg AlaOa 2-83 HgO 1*75 SiO. AljO, 2*2 11,0 

C horizon. 

2*37 SiOa AlaOa 2-39 H^O 

When the solum proper is compared with the parent material of the 
C horizon, it will be seen that silica has been lost at a greater rate than 
alumina. This implies laterisation. However, the differences are small, 
and, the lateritic trend is not very definite. In some cases the converse 
is true, i.e., there are indications of slight podsolisation in which there is 
a relatively greater loss of sesquioxide than silica. Thus, the pedogenic 
processes within the area preserve a balance between laterisation and 
podsolisation ; both of these reactions have affected the soils, but neither 
has gone to completion. The podsolised appearance is due to the down 
washing of the highly coloured colloid in an essentially unaltered state 
rather than to differential movement in favour of sesquioxide material. 

The accumulation of bases in the illuvial horizon, which is a marked 
attribute of a true podsol, does not occur in these soils. Hydrogen is 
the major cation of the exchange complex in all horizons, and the 

* Thesis, University of Queensland (1938). 
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degtfae unsaturation is usually high. However, the illuvial horis^ous 
, are more highly unsaturated than the eluvial zones and this is^eflected 
in the decrease of pH with depth. 

In view of the evidence of both the silica sesquioxide ratios and 
of the exchange capacities, it is suggested that the term ‘‘pseudo- 
podsor^ is a better designation for these soils than that which is 
usually implied by the term podsol itself. 

The clays are of the kaolinite-halloysite type, and it may be 
assumed that such clays are in complete agreement with the control, 
which the prevailing climatic conditions impose on pedogenesis in this 
area, viz., effective leaching throughout the year, rapid deterioration 
of plant residues, and slightly acid reaction of surface soils together 
with a minimum formation of acid humus. 

The soils sliould be classed as Pedalfers, and of the major soil 
groups of the world the closest affinity is with the Red and Yellow 
soils of the Eastern United States. In fact, the Nambour-Woombye- 
PalmwoodB soils have many features in comroon with this group, which 
has been described by many workers as having both lateritic and 
podsolic attributes. 


VI. SUMMARY. 

The soils described occur in the pineapple producing districts of 
Nambour, Woombye and Palmwoods. The chief topographical features 
of this area are the numerous ridges which rise some 200 to 300 feet 
above sea level; they are somewhat abrupt in the northern portion, 
but south of Woombye, more gentle slopes are encountered. 

The country rock of the area is a Mesozoic sedimentary series, 
consisting of sandstones and interbedded shales. Igneous rocks are 
not of material importance. The soil formations are mainly secondary 
in relation to the geological features. The parent material is a red- 
yellow-white decomposition zone. 

Eucalypt forest forms the main vegetation association of the aiea, 
but there is a occasional development of tropical rain forest. 

The mean annual rainfall is (>4 inches at Nam])our and fio inches 
at Palmwoods. A marked feature of the climate is the intense though 
intermittent character of the summer rainfall. In the spring, the mean 
monthly rainfall is less than tlu‘ mean monthly evaporation, so that the 
agricultural value of the various soil types is determined by their 
moisture relationships. 

The soils fall naturally into two main groups, viz.— 

(1) The dark brown-red-browii soils with reddish subsoils. 

(2) The shallower grey-brown soils characteristically leached in 
appearance, which overlie yellow-brown subsoils. 

The first group has been classified as the Woombye series and comprises 
two soil types:—^the Woombye loam and Woombye sandy loam. The 
^oils of the grey-brown group are represented by the Palmwoods Series, 
Coe^s Creek Series, Nambour sand and Rosemount sand. The Palm¬ 
woods Series consists of two soil types:—the Palmwoods sand aChd 
Palmwoods sandy loam, while the Coe’s Creek sand and Coe’s Creek 
sandy loam form the Coe’s Creek Series. Because of its endodynamo- 
morpMc differences, the Rosemount clay loam is not included in the 
two major soil groups. 
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There is considerable variation in the textures of the surface 
horizons as is implied by the names given to the soil types. In general, 
the A horizons of the grey-brown group of soils are coarser in texture 
than those of the Woombye Series. The textures of the surface soils 
have a mai^ked influence upon the structural characteristics. A well- 
defined structure is present in the Woombye loam and Eosemount clay 
loam, but the sandy loam.s and sands ar(» sti*uctur(‘Joss with the excep¬ 
tion of the Woombye sandy loam, in which a system of incoherent 
aggregates occurs. Since the ctficiency of water movement in the 
Woombye loam and Rosernount clay loam is dci)en(ient on the i)or()sity 
afforded by their structural development, correct management of these 
soils is important. 

The pen'cntage of water retained at the moisture equivalent varies 
with the texture, being greatest in the heavier soils. A similar agree¬ 
ment exists between wilting coefficient and texture. The field capaci¬ 
ties of the soils may be calculated from the irioisture equivalent values 
f)y the application of a suitable factor. This factor has been determined 
for several of the soil types, and froju it 1h(‘ “available'^ moisture has 
also been determined. Since the rainfall of the area is intermittent, 
the aim of cultural practices on these soils should be tlie maintenance 
of soil moisture at field capacity. 

While the organic matter content of the surface horizons of both 
the major soil groups is generally low, the red-brown soils are usually 
richer in carbon and nitrogen than the grey-brown group. The carbon: 
nitrogen ratios of the former are also narrower than those of the latter. 
The greatest accumulation of organic matter occurs in the Eosemount 
clay loam. 

The replaceable base content is not high. The average replaceable 
potash content is less than 0-31 m.e. per cent.: in all but two of the soil 
types one or more samples were fotind to contain less than 0-1 m.e. 
replaceable K. The Woombye loam contains the highest mean level of 
this constituent. Calcium is the major exchangeable base. 

In all of the soil types the available phosphoric aeid content is 
extremely low, all estimations being less than five parts per million. 

The reaction of the majority of the surface soils lies within the 
range pH 54 to 6-2. Since this is somewhat greater than the optimum 
soil reaction for pineapple growth, the buffering cai)acities of a number 
of typical samples were determined. Prom the data obtained, the 
sulphur requirement of the various soil types lias been tabulated. 

The soils of the Nambour-Woombye-Palrawoods area are Pedalfers. 
Of the major soil groups of the world their closest affinity is with the 
Eed and Yellow soils of the Eastern United States. The movement of 
silica and sesquioxide within the profiles indicates that pedogenesis 
has preserved a balance between laterisation and podsolisation; both of 
these processes have affected the soils, but neither has gone to 
completion. 
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APPENDIX. 

Mechanical and Chemical Analyses cf Profiles. 

WOOMBYE LOAM. 


Lab. No. .. 
Horizon 

Depth in inchea 

•• 

•• 

B|' 

■■ 

4042 

As 

3-12 

4043 

Bx 

12-21 

4044 

Bs 

21-48 

4045 

C 

60-66 

Coarse sand 



Per cent. 
42-7 

Per omt. 
38-8 

Per cent. 
36*3 

Per cent. 
31*6 

Per cent. 
39*3 

Fine sand .. 

,. 


21*8 

21*9 

20*9 

2M 

23*2 

Silt . 


,, 


9-8 

9*8 

7*2 

8*9 

12*7 

day 

,, 

,. 


21*2 

26-4 

34*2 

37*6 

22*9 

Loss acid treatment 


10 

1-3 

0*9 

n.d. 

n.d. 

Moisture .. 



L9 

1*5 

1*3 

n.d. 

n.d. 

d 

fBiO, 




17*05 

21*60 

24*38 

31*27 

•n 

Fe,0, 




7*04 

8*56 

10*40 

16*96 


P.0, 



iffi 


0*037 

0*044 

0*081 

mm 

CaO 





0*091 

0*056 

0*140 

1 

MgO 




0*199 

0*165 

0*066 

0*141 

Lk,0 



0*094 

0*094 

0*120 

0*129 

trace 


do 0 .. 



2*60 

6*8 

1*23 

6*9 

0*61 

6*7 

0*20 

6*3 

0*11 

6*6 


WOOMBYE SANDY LOAM. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon .. 

Depth in inches 

•• 

** 

•* 

4046 

Ai 

0-6 

4047 

A* 

6-16 

4048 

B 

16-42 

4049 

C 

64-57 

Coarse sand 




Per cent, 
52*9 

Per cent. 
48*0 

Per cent. 
47*7 

Per cent, 
49*6 

Fine sand 




14*8 

20*3 

20*8 

24*0 

Silt 

.. 




9*6 

9*9 

8*4 

11*2 

Clay 

•. .. 




16*4 

18*2 

21*3 

16.2 

Loss acid treatment 




1*3 

1*2 

0*7 

n.d. 

Moisture •, 




2*2 

1*3 

1*1 

n.d. 

M 

rR,o, .. 




10-17 

11*97 

18*17 

16-35 





4-38 

4*88 

6*24 

9-60 


p,5, .. 




0-064 

W m 

0*046 



CaO 




0-266 


0*138 


A 

^ •• 




0-291 


0*160 



Lk,o 




0-016 

0*022 

0*030 


B 



•* 

• * 

2*89 

6*2 

129 

6*2 

0-48 

6-0 

0*06 

6*1 
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■ PALUWOODS SANDY LOAM. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon . * 

Depth in inches 

•• 

•• 

•• 


4061 

Aj 

6-12 

4062 

12-16 

4063 

B, 

16-30 

Coarse sand 




Per cent. 
600 

Per cent. 
49*0 

Per cent. 
46*8 

Per cent, 
n.d. 

Fine sand 



. , 

28-3 

30*0 

28*3 

n.d. 

Silt 




, . 

6-7 

6*1 

6*6 

4*6 

Clay 





11*6 

11*7 

16*7 

30*20 

Loss acid treatment 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

Moisture .. 



•• 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

d 

rB,o. .. 



.. 

5-84 

6*95 

8*60 

wmm 


Fe.Oa 



. , 

1*76 

1*76 

2*20 


•13 

P,0. .. 



, , 

0025 

0*020 

0*011 


■pw 

CaO 



. , 

0*126 

0*106 



& 

MgO 



, . 

0*068 

0*038 



Lk,o .. 



•• 

0*069 

0*106 

■b 

■H 

Organic C 




2*41 

1*06 

0*67 

0*43 

pH 

. . 



. . 

6*7 

5*8 

6*6 

5*0 


PALMWOODS SAND. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon .. 

Depth in inches 

• • 


•• 

4058 

0-3 

4059 

As 

3-12 

4060 

B 

16-36 

4061 

C 

42-48 

Coarse sand 




Per cent. 
63*3 

Per cent. 
61*2 

Per cent. 
61*4 

Per cent. 
72*6 

Fine sand 




23-9 

24*7 

18*4 

8*7 

Silt 

• • • « 




7*9 

4*9 

10*6 

9*3 

Clay 

. . . . 




10*6 

16*0 

18*9 

10*0 

Loss acid treatment 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

Moisture .. 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

.9 

fEjO, 




7*91 

9*41 

■n 

6*99 

FejO, 




2*68 

3*24 


2*16 

® 1-^ 
r*! i 

P.O* 





0*022 


0*023 

•§s 

CaO 




0*161 

0*112 

KM 

0*084 

& 

MgO 




0*048 

0*074 


0*064 

Lk,0 




0*058 

0*123 

■h 

0*039 

Organic C 




1*94 

1*03 

0*63 

0*17 

pH 

.. 




6*6 

6*9 

5*6 

5*6 


COE’S CREEK SANDY LOAM. 


Lab. No. . 

Horizon ., 

Depth in inches 

mm 

■SK 


4056 

Bi 

18-24 

4057 

Bs 

24-27 






Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Coarse sand 




62*3 

63*6 

69*1 

50*6 

Fine sand 




17 8 

17*2 

18*0 

15*3 

Silt 





4*7 

6*7 

6*3 

4*8 

Clay 

.. 




9*8 

10*2 

14*2 

26*8 

Loss acid treatment 




0*9 

0*8 

0*9 

1*8 

Moisture .. 




1*3 

1*1 

0*9 

0*4 


fB-Os 




e-32 

7*41 


14*26 

•9 

Feip, .. 




3-04 

3*24 

3*84 

6*28 


p,6, .. 




0*036 

0*042 


0*044 


CaO 




0*189 

0*108 

9*080 

0*066 

1 

MgO .. * 




0*029 

0*056 


0*069 


LKjO 




0*063 

0*110 


0*237 

Qgpaz 

an 0 .. 


:: 


2*21 

6*2 

1*21 

6*0 

0*66 

6*3 

0*68 

4*5 
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COE’S CBEEK SAND. 

. . . . ' , . . .>.;. 


Lab. No. .. '. 

Horiao^. 

Depth in inches 

•* 

• • 

4062 

•A-i 

0-8 

4063 

A 2 

8-18 

4064 

18-36 

4005 

B. 

36-39 

Ooarso sand 



Por cent. 
68-8 

Per cent. 
67*5 

Per cent. 
61*6 

Per cent 
57*9 

Fine sand 



15-8 

20*9 

19*1 

19*3 

sut 

,. .. 



2*0 

6*0 

5*3 

5*6 

Clay 




6*2 

5*3 

13*1 

16*4 

Loss acid treatment 



11 

0*7 

0*6 

0*8 

Moisture .. 



n.d!. 

0*3 

0*6 

0*6 

•S 

H 2 O 3 



2*40 

1*87 

5*18 

7*60 

Fe,0, .. 



0*02 

0*68 1 

1*24 

2*40 


P ,63 .. .. 



0021 

0006 

0*009 

0*009 

"aS 

CaO 



0112 

0045 

0*035 

0*042 

fSi ^ 

& 

MgO 



0117 

0*036 

0063 

0*028 

Lk .,0 



0031 

0*020 

0*024 

0*024 

Organic' C 



1*95 

M2 

0*89 

0-42 

pH 

. 



6*1 

• 6-3 

5 2 

4-8 


NAMBOTIR SAND. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon . 

Depth in inches 


• • 


4066 

0-4 

4067 

A, 

4-15 

4068 

A 2 

15-30 

4069 

BC 

30-33 

Coarse sand 

1 



Per cent. 
59*5 

Per cent. 
63*2 

Per cent. 
63*9 

Per cent. 
49*7 

Fine sand 




20*2 

18*5 

18*4 

190 

Silt 

. . 




8*1 

8*8 

9*2 

9*5 

Clay 

. . 




8*0 

7*1 

6*9 

19*9 

Loss acid treatment 




0*6 

0*7 

0*9 

n.d. 

Moisture .. 




1*1 

0*8 

0*6 

n.d. 

.a 

f-RtO, .. 




5*41 

5*44 

8*22 

10*96 

FogOjj 




3*20 

2*44 

2*16 

4*80 

♦2 5 1 

l\0, .. 




0*026 


0*021 


*§w 

CaO 




0*133 


0*084 


£ 

MgO 




0*086 

0 066 

0*055 

0*146 

LKjO 




0*153 

0*180 



Organic C 




2*21 

1*02 

HHSISHI 

0*16 

pH 

.. 




5*7 

5*7 

HEuH 

6*3 


ROSEMOlINT SAND. 


Lab. No. . 

Horizon .. 

Depth in inches 

4074 

Ax 

0-3 

4075 

A 2 

3-18 

4076 

B 

24-30 

4077 

C 

36-42 

Coarse sand 

Por cent. 
61*9 

Per cent. 
61*0 

Por cent. 
38-3 

Per cent. 
63*0 

Fine sand 

2,3*8 

24*6 

16*8 

11*6 

Silt 

• • 

5*7 

8*7 

6*1 

7*4 

Clay 

« . . • « . . . 

5*8 

5*7 

35*2 

14*8 

Lobs acid treatment 

0*8 

0*6 

1*0 

n.d. 

Moisture. 

0*6 

0*4 

2*4 

n.d. 

.s 

. 

8*31 

4*53 

21*47 

8*90 

fe.O, .. . 

2*12 

2*84 

10*64 

4*00 

1 

. 

0*037 I 

0*032 

0*051 

0*081 

'iw' 

CaO , . 

0112 i 

0*070 

0*091 

0*119 

s- 

MgO . 

0*098 

0*086 

• 0*281 

0*130 


L . 

0*082 

0*086 

0*219 

0*258 

> dK 

lie 0 . 

1*66 

6*1 

0*46 

6*3 

0-29 

S-6 

0*20 

5*1 
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SAXON DAIRY UTENSILS 

—extra quolity at no extra cost 


Saxon Dairy Wash Trough 

Cleanses Cans and Dairy Utensils Quickly and 
Thoroughly. 

/ A By using this Trough, dairymen find It 

' possible to save considerable time In the 

, scouring and cleaning of milk and cream 

^ r / Ip cans, separator parts, &c Specially con- 

■ -I - / structed for this purpose to comply with 

\ health regulations regarding the cleaning 

B )‘I of dairy utensils. The labour saved by this 

- VTrough will quickly 

repay the initial cost. 
Built of 24-gauge 
galvanised iron, with 
a strong angle-iron 
frame Complete with 
extended side drainer, 
plug and chain 

Price . . 49/ 6 


With Extended Drainer Board— 

The extended Back Drainer—14 In. along the entire 
back of the trough and side drainer gives 150 pci 
cent more space on which to stand utensils to drain 
and cool. Price of Trough, complete with / 
Side and Back Drainer f ^ " 



Send Us Your Old Cans 
for RE-TINNING! 



SAXON Straight-Sided 
Cream Bucket. 

This 4-gallon straight-sided, one-piece, seam¬ 
less Cream Bucket, complete with perforated 
lid, is manufactured from 24-gauge black steel 
sheets. It Is heavily tinned and fitted with 
H In. X 18-gauge bottom hoop, and 5/16 
In. mild steel ball handle attached by speci¬ 
ally constructed ears. Size: 12 in. 1 Q/Q 
diameter by 13 In. deep. Price ,. ■ O / ^ 


SAXON 

CREAM 

CANS 

last 

longer 

and 

save 

money. 


Butter factories and dairy farmers through¬ 
out the country have been buying and 
recommending " Saxon" Cream Cans for 
over 30 years. " Saxon" cans are strongly 
built with the best quality materials, four 
times tinned before and after assembly by 
the latest oil tinning process and are 
thoroughly tested before leaving the factory 
Available in seven sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 
to gal. capacities 



Write for Literature covering All Saxon Dairy Equipment to— 

E. SACHS fir CO. PTY. LTD. 

Brooket Street, Valley, Brisbane. 
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GLASS CELL HOME-LIGHTING BATTERIES 

Jtttt Fitted NEW PLATES in our Works. Guaranteed Four Years 

AT THE MOMENT WE HAVE— 

32 Volt Set 11 PI. Cells 15 Amps. Charge Rate cap. 

200 Amp. hr. for 20 hrs. discharge .. .. ^ 

32 Volt Set 15 PI. Cells 20 Amps. Charge Rate cap. jjac 
275 Amp. hr. for 20 hrs. discharge 




I Generators, Switchboards any capacity, and small 
Petrol Electric Plants, such as Briggs & Stratton, 
Iron Horse, &c., always available. Wiring Materials 
and Fittings required for low voltage Country 
Installations supplied. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS OF BATTERIES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


QOIENSlIkND STORAGE BATTERY 

374 ANN STREET BRI5E3ANE f .V 7/lultui6 MaibiLl i 
u!i0 RUTHVEN STREET TOOWOOM B A. ./Y-Wy, 'Hall } 





The Successor fo Animal Power 

ALL FARMS now iiHne Power. The Allii Chelmorf Model ''B" brinft fbo 

I Convonionee end Comfort of Modern Power Fermlnf . . . et en operetina coef leet 
tteen for tw^liorte team. . . It replacea 4 to d liertei-Hloef belt work beeldei. . . 
It> time for You to chanee and turn your bomei Info real money-meklne LNeiteek. 

SEE US TO-&AY! 


SUPP! > 

A A P A i i A L T D . 



f nwARD S'l, B P : ABANl- 
■ nvVN:'-V'!;;: PPPK HAiVA’ 
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B08EM0UNT (3LAY LOAM. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon .. 

Depth in inches 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4078 

A 

0-3 

4079 

Aj 

3-12 

4080 

B 

12-16 

4081 

BC 

15-18 

Coarse sand 




Per cent. 
20*3 

Per cent. 
20*0 

Per cent. 
18*4 

Per cent. 
22*7 

Fine sand 




14*4 

15*7 

16*6 

17*0 

Silt 

* • . • 




20-3 

21*4 

16*7 

18*2 

Clay 

. . • • 




32*2 

33*3 

47*8 

37*5 

Loss acid treatment 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

Moisture .. 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

.9 

fR,0, .. 




19*96 


25*68 

25*28 

Fe^O) 




4*28 

4*32 

4*58 

4*86 

>§0 1 

p,o, .. 




0*077 


0*050 

0*020 

•sW 

CaO 




0*294 

0*161 

0*091 

0*133 

1 

MgO 




0*313 

0*221 

0*144 

0*193 

[Kfi 




0*091 

0*039 

0*089 

0*039 

Orgazdc C 




6*98 

3*16 

3*66 

n.d. 

pH 

.. 




5*6 

5*4 

5*40 

n.d. 


SCIENCE AND THE SOIL 

Nowhore is the association of science and the land more clearly shown than in 
the work of the agricultural chemist. Every branch of agriculture owes a lot 
to his patient investigations. 

New avenues of investigation are constantly opening. For instance, one of 
the recent problems was to discover or produce a variety of the lupin plant bearing 
seed free from poisonous alkaloid, so that it might be fed safely to stock. 

The age*old problem of the cause of so-called alkali disease’^ in stock was 
solved only in 1934, when American workers showed that this disease was caused by 
harmful amounts of an element—selenium—^being absorbed from certain soils by 
plants and thus being eaten by stodc. Naturally, such an important discovery could 
not fail to interest Australian stockowners, and investigations into the possible 
occurrence of this element in our native pastures were begun with, so far, reassuring 
results* 

Mineral deficiency in pastures is under continuous investigation to the advantage 
of stockowners who are guided by results. 

The formation of poisonous prussic acid in Sudan grass, and the conditions 
under which it is formed, is another of the numerous subjects of investigation 
by our agricultural chemists. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be Impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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The Phosphorus Problem in Western 
Queensland. 

Db. E. HIBSCHEELD. 


Th» puMieotion of tM$ paper hoe been aeOhorieed at a cenMbvitSm to a dUeueeim on a mibfect of 
eontitfofoUt jm^ofianct to QioMneianA etoekoumere.-^JBditor, 


Summary. 

1. Mineral plant foods on Bybera and further west: 

(a) Rich in lime ; 

(b) Ample in potash; 

(c) Deficient in phosphorus; 

Their effects on the stock. 

2. Making good the deficiency of phosphorus. 

3. Main economic remedy for graziera is a lick of sterilised bonemeal.. 

4. Experience with licks on Bybera; pitfalls in using them. 

5. Additional rations of phosphorus in the form of bonemeal licks 

brought about the following changes in our cattle:— 

(а) They increased in fertility; 

(б) They secured earlier maturity; 

(c) They prolonged the life of the older cows; 

(d) They tided the stock over the winter months and dry 

< ^ells by enabling them to make better use of the dried 

and savourieiss grasses. 

6. A theory is propounded from our experience on Bybera and from 

other data, that an ample supply of phosphorus to the stock acts 
as the activating agent (Katalysator) of reproduction, probably 
in conjunction with Yitamin E; thereby increasing the calving 
and lambing, bringing about earlier maturity and increasing 
their resistance to disease. 

Mineral Plant Foods in llie Soil of Bybera. 

Bybera is a selection in the Goondiwindi district. It consists mostly 
of brigalow and belah country with numerous melon-holes. At the 
time of our taking it over, it was practically in its virgin state, covered 
with thick scrub, between 800 and 1,000 trees to the acre. We ring- 
barked the place, and stocked it with Aberdeen-Angus cattle till the 
place would be ready for sheep. 

It is known that the soil of Queensland, taking it as a whole, is 
deficient in phosphorus. This deficiency Australia shares with the rest 
of the world. The lack of phosphorus is said to get worse the further 
West we go. Knowing how indispensable phosphates are for human 
beings and that cattle would obey similar laws, I desired to obtain defiflite 
information as to how we stood on Bybera, not only regarding phos¬ 
phates, but also other important mineral salts like lime, potash, Tnagnaaia, 
and iron. Confining ourselves to the brigalow and belah country, a 
aerie^ of samples were taken of the soil and submitted to the Agricultural 






Plate 46. 

Hock-beep in Bich Pastukes.— This dense sward of nutritious grasses has replaced brigalow and belah scrub on Byber^, 




CSiemist for analysis. 1 am greatly indebted to tiie Department for the 
'ikssistance receiv^. It was painstaking work and entailed considerable 
la^or. 1 summarise the finmngs. 

The country is very rich in lime, not only in the surface layer, 
but actually increase in this mineral with depth. This fact became 
apparent as we were taking the samples, many of the clods in 
the depth of the hole being covered with white films of carbonate of 
Ume. In sinking holes and taking samples at various depths, we found 
that at 6 inches from the surface the amount of lime had doubled, while 
at 12 inches it had increased to two and a-half times the surface 
percentage. The explanation is probably this: Heavy falls of rain 
leach out the lime from the surface and wash it down into the deeper 
layers, where they are caught by the clayey subsoil and stored. For¬ 
tunately, most of our soils further west, as repeated analyses have shown, 
■ also carry fair to good quantities of lime, just as the soil of Bybera does. 
This goes a long way to build up the framework and constitution of the 
stock grazing upon these pastures, and explains why cattle and sheep 
coming from the West enjc^ such a high reputation for being big in 
frame and sound in constitution. Pastures rich in calciiua, moreover, 
are likely to breed stock free from tuberculosis. We ought not to hide 
our light underneath a bushel, and should make it known to the world 
that, both on account of the open-air grazing and the wealth of lime in 
our soil, our cattle are less subject to tuberculosis. 

Lime plays an important part in the production of milk. As the 
skeleton of a calf is built up in the short space of the first nine to 
twelve months, cow’s milk carries a high percentage of calcium and 
phosphates—^much higher than human milk. Hence this factor is also 
in our favour. 

Begarding potash, the analyses returned a very fair and even amount 
throughout the first 12 inches of soil—enough for all our require¬ 
ments for many years to come. The returns from further west, as far 
as analyses have been made, are also most satisfactory. In the Mitchell 
district the potash content of the soil runs up to twice the amount 
found on Bybera. 

Potash is an important mineral food—^more particularly for the 
sheepman. A fiill-grown wether with 10 lb. of wool on its back has in 
the neighbourhood of f lb. of potash in his wool. When we send these 
millions of pounds of wool abroad, we send at the same time between 
one-tenth and one-fifteenth its weight of potash out of the country. The 
high potash content of the western downs is probably one of the reasons 
why the wool grown there is of such excellent quality. Fruit is rich 
in potash, and therefore requires plenty of it in the soil. All nniniulft 
feeing, on grasses consume mu(fii potash—^at any rate, more than their 
constitution stands in need of; hence they are all ravenous for salt. The 
sodium in the salt pushes the excess of potash out of the body fluids 
and restores the balance. 

The Phosphorus in the Soil. 

The report of the Chemist was not equally heartening concemifig 
the phosphorus content of the soil on Bybera. There is a distinct 
, deficiency of phosphorus. One remarkable fact stood out: While most 
>iff the lime was found in the deeper layers of the soil, most of the 
phosphorus was in the top layer—the first 3 or 5 inches. This is rather 
V* serious matter. The surface, of course, is that part mort liable to 
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«rosiou. As Bybera is fairly level coTintry, erosion by running water is 
not to be feared; but erosion by wind during a prolonged dry spell is a 
factor to be reckoned with. When the surface becomes bare, as the 
grasses die off in a drought, some of the scanty stock of phosphorus is 
liable to go with the wind; the same applies even more so to the western 
plains. In Mitchell grass country the clumps of Mitchell grass grow 
widely apart, leaving fair-sized patches between them, where, even in 
a good season, let alone in a drought, the wind plays havoc with the 
surface. Most of the phosphorus of the green plant is gathered in the 
seed; the seed falls to the ground; hence the enrichment in phosphorus 
of the surface layer. Dr. M. White, with whom I discussed this matter, 
suggested this explanation, with which I agree. 



Plate 47. 

A Beiqalow Geove Bbsebveb as Share toe Stock on 
Bybera. 

One of the best returns was from a sample taken at the bottom of 
a melon-hole. Evidently dead leaves and eroded particles of soil had 
settled there and enriched it. The opinion of the Chemist was endorsed 
by the cattle—^they preferred to drink the stagnating water of the 
melon-holes rather than the pure water of the running stream. Their 
instinct sought out the place rich in mineral plant foods. Unfortunatdy, 
lower hMf of the melon-holes is bare of grasses, only reeds growing 
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so the stock left those places alone during dry weather. We 
srathet prided ourselves in outwitting nature; by systematically planting 
water*coueh in the muddy soil just as the water dried off, we have 
managed to get a stand with the grass which thrives there. 



Plate 48. 

BwOALOW CkjtJNTET IN ITS NATUEAL StATB. 


The deficiency of phoi^horus is found not only all over Australia, 
but throughout the rest of the world. Wherever crops are grown the 
deficiency has to be made good by adding superphosphates. A grain 
crop takes heavy toll of the phosphorus in the soil, as grains are particu¬ 
larly rich in it. It has been computed that one crop of maize takes 
ninety times as much of phosphorus out of the soil as a year’s grazing 
does. Maize is, of course, taken off the property, while about Ihree- 
ijuarters of the grass eaten by stock is returned to the land in the form 
of manure. Nevertheless, we have to reckon with the fact that a marked 
deficiency has already made itself felt. 

Maldiig Good the Defioien<^ of Phosphmis. 

; , The obvious remedy for a deficiency of phosphorus in the soil is 
ip add superphosphates. The farmer with a small acreage would be 
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XV. 



R M. Anderson, of " Myola “ Ayrshire Stud, Southbrook, owner of the Brisbane Show 
Champion, Myola Joy 2nd and other Champion Ayrshires, pays this tribute to 
Eclipse." " Main features of the ' Eclipse' which appeal to me are (a) The easy 
action of the Teat Cups; (b) Bacteria Isolator Tap that cuts off any foreign matter 
in the air line from entering the Releaser; (c) Simplicity of the plant—^so-easy to 
clean." 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE (No. J,Q. 6) ON ECLIPSE MILKER. 

Other G Gr N Lines* Bamford British Engines, Mowers, Rakes, and Hay Loaders; Twin 
City Tractors, Dairy Boilers and Utensils, Crc. 

GtPPSLAND & NORTHERN CO. LTD. 

267a MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA. 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY-^ANE—FRUIT 

Every iwue of this Journal will—in this space—feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of— 


DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN—AUCTIONEERS—VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 

Box 42 P hone 41 

THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU I 
SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

U*t your pioporty with in for ^iiick ranilH and • etraightforward deal. 
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immediately rewarded by an. increased yield. \hii it is not feasible 
for the grazier. A ton of superphosphates costs at present £0 16s.; 
landed on Bybera, the cost would exceed £8; spreading it at the rate 
of 1 cwt. per acre means spending 8s. on each acre. Where the land 
is held on lease, no allowance for the expenditure would be made to 
the outgoing tenant. It is out of question, except for special purposes. 

When the soil does not supply sufficient phosphorus, we have to 
give it to the grazing beast in the form of licks. That does not benefit 
the soil directly, but it does the beast. Whatever passes through the 
animal without being absorbed is dropped on to the soil; so the latter 
gets a small share of the benefit. It might be objected: Why not wait 
till the cattle show distinct vsigns of the deficiency? Long before a 
symptom stands out obvious to everybody, the beast may be suffering 
in health without any other sign except that it does not look so well, 
fails to put on enough flesh, that its coat is not so glo.ssy, and becomes 
affected with worms. A disease is like the root of a grass—it is not 
noticed till it comes above the surface. When th( ronditio^is for disease 
exist, it is good sense io act before you arc forced to, and anticipate the 
disease. 



Plate 49. 

From Dense Scrub to Sweet Pasture.—A well-grassed jiaddoek on Bybera. 


On Licks. 

All advertisements are loud on what they want you to buy and 
silent on what you really ought to buy. The whole truth is not always 
found in advertisements. Whatever portion of truth they contain is 
often made use of to season the claims which are not justified. The 
Department of Agriculture has issued a most valuable report on seeds, 
stock foods, fertilizers, &c,, which ought to be in the hands of all men 
on the land. It sets forth the composition as declared by the seller, and 
gives side by side the figures as guaranteed by the seller. Jii this way 
the honest merchant is protected and the buyer enlightened as to what 
he pays his money for. 

In choosing a lick for our requirements, it was obvious that one 
richest in phosphates would suit us best. From my experience as a 
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physicaii, however, I knew that what mattered was not what I pre¬ 
scribed, but what is absorbed by the patient. Many inorganic lime 
and phosphate salts, when taken, pass almost wholly through stomach 
and bowels without benefiting the patient; the system was not able to 
extract the phosphorus, given with the best intentions. I thought I’d 
follow'' the lead given to us by the cattle themselves. When bullocks are 
on pastures poor in phosphorus and lime, they start to chew bones. 
Fortunately, our pastures in Queensland have not yet come to the pass 
that has made bone-ehewdng a widespread disease * in South Africa, 
although in the North-West—in the Cloncurry district—^it has made 
its appearance during the drought. Bones are rich in mineral salts— 
more than four-fifths of the whole of the ash of a body is found in the 
bones—and they contain phosphate and lime salts in a combination which 
obviously must suit their constitution. For this reason, I chose ground 
bone meal. Dr. Montgomery Wliite, an adviser of the Department of 
Agriculture, placed a small quantity of ^‘Calphos” at my disposal. 
This ‘‘Calphos” was manufactured undei his supervision at the 
abattoir. Dr, W'hite was good enough to supply me wuth the following 
analysis:— 


Water af 10 ;-) . . 

Per cent. 
6-2 

PIios])h()rie acid 

Per cent. 

05 , 0 ^ 

Orgfaiiic material 

.. 28*98 

Ghloriiit' 

0-21 

Nitrogen 

3*94 

Hulpluir 

0*05 

Fat . 

.. 2*98 

Iron and alumiiiiuiii 

. . 

Inorganie material 

* .. 64*82 

Magnesium 

1*05 

Calcium oxide . . 

. . 32*48 

Potash . . 

1*65 


Readers will wonder why I sele(*ted a prejiaration which contained so 
much calcium although our soil is so rich in lime; surely that seemed 
spending money on something that was unnecessary! The answer is: 
The bulk of the phosphortis in the body is found in the form of salts 
in the combination, mainly with lime and a little with magnesia and 
other elements. As my object was to offer the phosphorus in such a 
combination as occurs in the body and therefore w^ould be acceptable 
to the body, I had to take the lime into the bargain. 

The high amount of organic material—29 per cent.—is useful to the 
stock, inasmuch as it supplies flesh-forming substance. It had not been 
artificially added to the ^^Calphos,” but resulted from the treatment of 
the bones. The disadvantage of the admixture of the organic matter is 
that it makes it liable to decomposition and decay, if wet. The low’ 
content of water—6 per cent.—makes it safe while being kept; but when 
being exposed to the weather in open troughs, that is a different matter. 
In order to guard against this risk, my son (R. S. Hirschfeld) con¬ 
structed the troughs in such a way as to be fairly sheltered against the 
weather. Nevertheless, the moisture which comes from the saliva of 
the bullock as he licks the ‘‘Calphos” seemed to me to be a risk; but it 
did not prove so in reality. No decay was found in any of the material. 
The mixing of the ‘‘Calphos” with salt evidently acted as a preservative. 
I dwelt on this point perhaps too strongly, but, being used in my pro¬ 
fession to aseptic and antiseptic precautions, it seemed to me to bo niore 
important than it proved in practice. 

Well, we exposed the lick in its troughs; we had made our pre¬ 
parations, but the cattle thought otherwise—they looked at it, but would 
not take to it, although it was close to the water-troughs where they 
were watering. It seemed to be one of our mistakes. I consulted the 
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authorities in Brisbane. They advised me to make the lick more palat¬ 
able by adding molasses. J did not like the idea; if they stood in need 
of it, they would take to it as they take to chewing bones, even with 
adhering decayed flesh. Bribing their palate seemed to me spoiling the 
experiment. Cattle are curious by nature; tliey try everything once. 
Moreover, my son strongly objected to molasses—“We shall have all 
the flies in the Goondiwindi district around our waterholes.’’ ISo we 
left tile ealphos-trouglis and the cattle alone. Several months elapsed 
and the winter came on. With th(‘ colder weather a change came over 
the stock; they started to jiay visits to the licks, and after a while the 
troughs were actually licked clean, and their (‘outents had to be renewed. 
How strong the need ol' the stock was during the winter months tor the 
phosphate lick was jiroved by the following incident:—We had run out 
of the lick for a couiilo of weeks, wdien a new supjily arrived on the 
selection. 1 was present on the place as 11i(‘ troughs were being filled 
with the new material. The cattle were wat(‘ring at the nearby bore. 
They w^atidied us filling the troughs, and a (doud of dust arose as we 
were mixing the salt with the bonemeal; they snitfed the dust, but did 
not come m^ar while we W(‘re lluu'c. As w(* rode away, tlu're was a 
scramble for the troughs; it reminded one of the rush for a* liargain 
sale in a drapery store. 

What was the reason for the cattle keeping away from the licks 
during the summei* months? An analysis of the young brigalow grass 
which 1 took to Mr*. Gurney supplied the answer. The green shoots 
showed a high content of phosphorus. With the early spring I'ains 
much of the available phos])horus in the soil goes into solution and 
feeds the roots of the grasses; the roots (*onvey it to the i)lants, and the 
cattle obtain a liberal su])ply of phosphorus in a natural and palatable 
form. This continues right through the summer while the soil is moist. 
The brigalow grass ])articularly is a bounteous and fre(pient seeder all 
through the sinhmer months, and so are other grasses to a smaller 
ext(mt. Consequently, there is no lack of phosphates during that time. 
But the pastures lose their phosphates as soon as the sc'cds are shed, 
for between half and three-<piarters of tin* ])lant ])hosi)horus collects in 
the seeds. With the coming of autumn the grasses begin to djy off. 
As a rule, we are not favoured with winter rains in Queensland; the 
grasses lose most of their nourishment and only supply bulk, with the 
exception of the brigalow grass, which always carries souk* green shoots 
amongst the dried-up stalks. Unless there have been good rains late in 
the summer, there will be but a scanty growth of herbage, and gr(‘en 
feed is scarce in the winter. That’s the time when the cattle turn to 
the troughs with the licks. All dry spells that use U]) the moisturt' in 
the soil lead to a lack of phosphorus in the natural fodder. Often even 
in a severe drought some dry feed can still be picked up in the paddock. 
That is the time when the phosphate lick will supply the seasoning that 
enables the stock to make use of whatever dried feed remains. From our 
own (‘xperience, I feel convinced that the phosphate lick will lessen loss<*s 
of stock during droughts and keep the surviving stock in somewhat 
better condition. 

All slock in Queensland need an additional supply of jdiosphorus 
during the winter and dry spells. 

Now to the economic side. One ton of “Calxdios” costs £9 10s.; 
one ton of coarse salt is £5 4s. The railage to Inglewood (252 miles) 
on both is in the neighbourhood of £5. That (juantity will last a long 
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time. As the franio of sheep is more slender than that of cattle, they 
need less of the lick in proportion. It is not wise to mix too much salt 
into the lick for sheep, especially young sheep. 



Plate 50. 

Sheltered Lk k Troihhi in x Bybera Paddock. 

Effect of the Lick on Our Herd. 

When we started to give the lick to our stock, wc .had no intention 
of conducting the experiment on strictly scientific lines, as it would have 
been on an animal health station, where ratioas are weighed out, the 
animals themselves being weighed at regular intervals and control 
animals watclied. We have to rely on the judgment of the man who is 
in daily contact with his i)astures and cattle. 

The following fa(‘ts stand out:— 

1. The fertility of the cows has been increasing since we have been 
using the licks. At the muster this year we had a percentage of between 
80 and 90 wcaners. We do not ascribe the whole of this high 
percentage to the licks. The continued improvement of the pastures, 
the quality and number of the bulls employed, and a fair season— 
though not unusually so—have been important factors. But the greed 
with which the cattle consumed the lick in winter time has been impres¬ 
sive, and the percentage of calves unusually high. When taken in com¬ 
bination with other observations, the share of licks in bringing about 
such a high fertility becomes more conspicuous. 

2. Improved condition of the stock during the winter. A dry 
winter is a severe testing time for pastures and management; our 
winters are very cold—15 to 17 degrees of frost are not unusual—and 
the rainfall scanty. There could be no doubt about the increased zest 
with which the stock tackled the dry feed in the paddocks since we 
introduced the lick. The house cows in the horse paddock, without 
additional feeding, continue to give milk. 
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3. Increased longevity of the old (*ows. Wo do not spey and fatten 
our old cows, but allow them to go on breeding, as one or two additional 
calves* repays us. The lick gives them increased resistance against cold 
and dry spells, and enables them to survive on the savourless grass till 
the spring puts new life into them. 



Plate 51. 

A Favocrite Rendezvous for Cattle.—O uc* of tlie 
cheaply-built shelters for stock licks on Bybera. 


4. Earlier maturity of the stock has been an outstanding effect of 
the licks. This is reflecited in the high prices we obtain for our weaners. 
In March last we sent a consignment of thirty-eight steers, mostly two 
years old, to the Cannon Hill saleyards and realised an average of 
£11 2s. 4d. This earlier maturity of the steers is on all-fours with the 
effect of phosphorus on plant-growth. “An adequate supply of phos¬ 
phorus promotes rapid plant-growth, early maturing, hastens fruiting, 
and improves quality. Low supply of j)hosphorus leads to poor jilant- 
growth and delayed maturity.’^ 

Phosphorus and Fertility, 

Of outstanding importance to all breeders of eattlc and sheep is 
the role which phosphorus plays in promoting fertility. It may mean 
a huge increase in our national wealth. Anyone can understand why 
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phosphates build up a sound constitution and mature the beast earlier, 
for phosphaUi of lime is the main substance of which bone consists; a 
good framework is as necessary to the bullock and sheep as strong 
joists and uprights are in a house. But the influence on fertility is not 
so easy to understand. 

A grown man has a little more than 3 lb. of phosphates in his 
body. Nearly nine-tenths of that amount is found in the bones; but 
there is pliosphoms in every cell of every organ. The nucleus of the 
cell is the vital part of the cell, which is concerned with reproduction. 
Phosphoric acid and protein substances build up the nucleus. The 
bones, however, are the main storehouse of the phosphates. These 
phosphates are not immobilised in the bone, but merely stored; from 
the bones phosphorus is sent to any part of the body that needs it. As 
soon as the cow is in calf, she begins to need phosphorus for the building- 
up of her calf, but the demand becomes greatest in the latter months of 
the pregnancy. The increased demand is met by increased feeding. 
A time comes, however, when the pasture grasses are not able to supply 
the whole of the demand. Now the bones start to send out supplies of 
phosphorus; the. skeleton of the calf is built up, if there is need for it, 
from the bones of the mother. The less phosphorus there is in the 
grasses the earlier and the greater the drain upon the bones; this drain 
continues after the calf is born, as the milk is rich in phosphates. This 
drain may become ultimately so great that the bones part with most of 
their mineral salts, till softening of the bones takes place. Some time 
before they lose the last ounce of their phosphates, nature steps in—their 
inilk dries up, and the drain stops. But while the phosphates are needed 
for the calf all other organs supplied by the bones must go short and all 
the cells of the body function as poorly as a badly greased motor-car. 
The nuclei of the cells suffer most; the short supply of phosphorus, 
needed elsewhere, interferes with the chief function of the nuclei of 
all organs—reproduction. Hence the infertility. 

That fertility suffers when there is not sufficient phosphorus at hand 
has been mentioned by Dr. A. W. Turner, of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Kesearch. He was investigating the peg-leg disease in 
cattle in the Cloncurry and Charters Towers districts, and his investiga¬ 
tion into and descrii)tion of this disease is classical. He summarises 
his findings thus:— 

^‘Peg'leg is a disoaso of cattle in North Queensland, characterised by 
under-development, relntwe mfrrtUiiy, lameness, and various skeletal 
deformities. It is most common in pregnant and lariating females. It is 
due to a deficiency of phosphorus in the soil and herbage.*’ 

Compare with that the 85 per cent, fertility of the Bybera cows, where 
the lack of phosphorus had been anticipated! The post-mortem examina¬ 
tions made by Dr. Turner give conclusive proof of how the infertility 
arose: ‘^The ovaries were smMl and generally contain many small 
follicles, hut there ivas a very low degree of ovulation.^* This hears out 
the contention that the organs of reproduction cannot function satis¬ 
factorily when there is an ins^ifficient supply of phosphorus, without 
which ovulation does not take place normally. • 

There are, however, many positive proofs of how intimately 
fertility is associated with phosphorus. 

The grain of wheat represents the future plant. It is the main 
source of Vitamin E, which is the vitamin responsible for reproduction. 
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Is it a pure coiucideiieo that a vast amount of phosphorus is massed in 
the grain? As a matter of fact, there is more phosphorus in tlie seed 
than there is embiyonic tissue. 

Jjet me give you anotlier instance. The yolk of the egg is the 
embryonic fowl. The ash of the yolk consists two-thirds of phosphorus, 
while the white of the egg has only one-twenty-fifth of phosphoi-us in 
its ash. 

The ash of the semen of man is three-cjuarters phosphate of lime; 
similarly, the roe of the sturgeon and of other fish, as far as they have 
been examined, abound in phosphorus. 

There is no need to multiply instances. Everywhere, in the animal 
and plant,world, phosphorus is inlimaiely associated with reproduction* 
Without phosphorus or ivith a de/icienl supply of phosphorus, reproduc¬ 
tion is interfered with, as Dr. Turner’s researches and the above 
explanations have shown. With an ample supply of phosphorus, as 
proved by our ex])erienee on Bybera, there is a marked increase in 
reproduction. 

We are driven to the conclusion that phosphorus is the katalysator— 
i.e., the activating agent of rei)roduction—in the grain of wheat as well 
as in the bullock. It probably acts in combination with Vitamin E. 
Other points remain yet to be settled. The phosphorus always 
occurs mainly in combination with <*alcium, and in a lesser degree with 
magnesia and potash and some other elements; but as they are amply 
supplied by our soil, they cannot play the decisive role. Phosphorus is 
the indispensable clement in reproduction. 

More phosphorus, where the soil does not supply enough of it, 
means more lambing and calving. It may add hundreds of thousand 
of pounds to our national wealth. 


CATTLE FATTENING. 

There arc largo tracts of woll-grassod land in Sonth-castorn Queensland on which 
fattening of bought, store cattle is practised. These cattle are usually animals which 
fatten into ‘‘hejivies.’’ Older stock can “handle’’ roughage much better than 
yearlings, and it takes less lime and trouble to get them ready for market; but, in 
general, they do not give as good a net return as “baby beef.” 

The reasons are:— 

(1) Buying of stores is a more speculative business and the outlay greater. 

(2) Disease, drought, and otlier retarding influences make the money loss, if 
any, greater. 

(3) Tho trade does not favour “heavies.” 

(4) Although the relative cost per ]00 lb. is higher with the “young stuff,” 
more can be bought for the same money. 

(fl) Tho young animal lays on both flesh and fat—i.o., it fattens while it 
grows. 

(6) The trade pays more for the finished carcass. 

(7) There is always a market for wcll-fiuislied lightweights. 

There arc certain requisites for turning off baby beeves the year round:— 

(1) On the part of the buyer, a sound knowledge of wdiat “good doers” look 
like. 

(2) On tho property—well-planned subdivision, improved pastures, cultivation, 
and fodder conservation. 

Improvements require a considerable outlay of capital, but in all cases where 
management has been sound the returns have made it well worth while. 

It should always be remembered that the improvements are permanent, and that 
they enhance the value of the property. 
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The Brisbane Exhibition. 

T his year’s Eoyal Show was a great display oJ: Queensland's industrial virility 
and progress, and a grand array of the State's resources and the result of their 
development. 

Many problems of production and marketing have been caused by the war, 
and many more problems are likely to arise from it. The restriction of our sea-borne 
trade is one factor which will bring home to us all the economic aspects of the 
struggle; and, although some inconvenience and hardship may have to be endured, 
it will be recognised that this is only part of the price of ultimate victory. Yet, 
the war has presented both a challenge and an opx>ortunity. Our capacity to take 
up the challenge and make most of the opportunity could not have been demonstrated 
more impressively than it was last month on the Brisbane Showground. 

* The Brisbane Show is a fountain of constructive ideas. It is, too, an educational 
influence, or, rather, institution, and there is no doubt of its value as a factor in 
the progress of the State. 

The Show this year was proof of the attainment of high standards in every 
branch of husbandry, a demonstration of the importance of sound principles in 
alliance with applied science in farming practice, and an example of the linking 
of town and country in interest and in industry. Moreover, it was striking evidence 
of the energy, skill, ability, and organising powers of the people who arc doing 
the real work of the nation. 

The Court of the Department of Agriculture and Stock was among the big 
pavilion displays. The Department, after all, is really the farmers' owm department,, 
so producers generally are invited to take full advantage of every service it has to 
offer. In these days it is more necessary than over to apply technical knowledge 
to farm practice in every possible w'ay. In the interests of Australian trade it is 
most important that we should attain and maintain the highest possible standard 
of quality in all our produetsi, especially those which we have to export. The 
trained officers of the Department are out to give assistance to rural industry 
whenever and wherever they can. Quality in every farm activity, quality in every 
product, raw or manufactured, is what is going to strenghen our hold on the 
world's markets—especially in the post-war period of economic readjustment. 
That, in the main, was the lesson conveyed by the Agricultural Court. 

The Meat Industry Hall, the Hall of Dairying, and the Hall of Sugar provided 
concrete evidence of what can be done in the way of quality production through 
applied technical efficiency. In recent years our interests have widened vastly, and 
as an educative force the Eoyal National Association has spread its own interests 
accordingly. Agricultural advancement is, naturally, its flrst and most important 
consideration. This is as it should be, but in its annual pageant of Queensland 
manufactures and the skill of Queensland workers, the Association gives fitting 
recognition of the wisdom of bringing town and country together, and so demon¬ 
strating the interdependence and the interrelationship of urban and rural enterprise. 

The daily stock parade at the Exhibition was one of the most obvious examples 
of its educational value. In the ring, the breeder's skill in combining high produc¬ 
tion with constitutional vigour was made manifest in every entry. 

Generally, the Exhibition confirmed the fact convincingly that better farming 
and better ways of feeding stock bring greater satisfaction personally and higher 
returns materially. Every section provided examples of the common sense iof 
intelligent co-operation which, applied completely, lightens the common task, ensures 
the common good, and adds immeasurably to the common wealth. 




Plate 52. 

Ills Exc'kllf.ncy niK Governor of Qvfensland, the Kkjht Hon. Sir Leslie Orme 
Wilson J)E(’laktnu the HMO Show Open. 



Plate 53. 

The Church and the Am Fcri’E were Worthily Represented at the Show. 

His Grace Archbisliop Wand. Ornn- Arclibisliop Duhig. 
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Plate 54. 

The Grand Parade, a Popular Daily Event at the Brisbane Exhibition. 
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Plate -55. 

The Navy, the Army, and the Air Force were Fitly Represented in the Guard of IIonoi r. 
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Plate 56. 

The Winning Grape Pjstrict Exhibit, 
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Plate 57. 

Tup Winning Grape Districtt 













Plate 59. 

Prolucts of a Fruitful Land. —In this exhibit, officers of the Fruit Branch deinoiistrated the extraordinary range and richness 

of Queensland’s orchard lands in both temperate and tropical regions. 







, Plate 60. 

Cotton for the Commonwealth. —Officers of the Cotton Branch of the Department arranged this excellent exhibit of Queensland 
cotton and crop derivatives. The cotton-grower has an assured market and a guaranteed price. Farmers with suitable soils are urged 
to plant as big an acreage of cotton as they can properly cultivate. 
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Plate 61. 

Apple and Pear Varieties in Colourful Contrast. 











l*late (>4. 

The Weai/fh of Westejjn I’astfres. —Wool, {2;rc*y from llit* slioars and 

snow-white from the scour, ])ile<l liifxh in tleecv billows iii an alcove in t}n« (^onrt o^1 
Agriculture. The slieej»'brtH*<liiig industry sii})])bes one-half of Australia s 
aggregate annual exports. One of the best ways of serving the nation is to wear 
more wool. 



























(Hi. 

Uf.M/vu \ M ) \\|. M,Tn IN Till. I)\ik\.-T1ic frahiK* of lliis display hr 

the ofliecrs <>f tli(‘ Dam l^unu-li was a iriodel of a Diiialaboru- Dairr-^-a iiiatcual 
t*xpr(‘HHioji of Dcpai 1 MUMital riiaxiins in dair;v practice. 

Last u‘ar (^ins'iisiand’s dany jnoduetion addial £10,(10(1,0(10 to tin* national 
ineonn*. (’o-o])(m ation anioiiir fainn'is, faidoiv stalls, and 1 )opartmental oltieors was 
tin* I'liief laetor in this acliu'scnn'nt. 



Plate 07. 

Irrigation in thk Or(;ii<vrp. —Thin section of the Fruit Exhibit in the Depart¬ 
mental Court showed how the overhead sprinkler system of watering Avorks effectively. 












upturned utensils placed on it to dry. 
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Plate 71. 

This Pyramid of Pineapplks was a Winning Exhibit, 
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Plate 72. 

AcRicrLTT’KE’s 8.O.S.—*^Save our Soil" methods were strikingly demonstrated in this exhibit by the fiehl 
ofticers of the Agiicultiiral Branch. 

Soil conservation by cfnrect cultivation and i)revention of iMiid and water erosion is one of the major 
interests of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
















\£ 


1940 , 

























Phno 74. 

(JiiAiN —T}n> oxlulut ilUistialcd thi* u(»ik uf tlio Dcpnilineut nf Agncuiturc and fcitoik 

iM ilh- dexfdopmeiit uf suitable types for queonslaiid eonditiiui-. (iood-qiiality grain sorghums eomparc, 
poujid foi pound, with maize or wheat in imiiltry-feeding. 
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Plate 75. 

Pasture Grasses and Poisonous Plants in Educational Contrast. 




Plate 76. 

The Eternal War Against Vegetable Pests and Diseases. —In tliis alcove in the Agricultural Court the 
work of the Eesearch Division was impressively illustrated. 
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PJate 78. 

Thp: Journal Cornkr. A welUor^jiiisc'd and (jlllKdciiit information service for 
farmers at tlie Hhow was provided hy the Department of AgrieiiJtiire and Stock. 
Messrs. Frank HicJiards and StaJi. Tves w(M*e the yomi^ officers in charge. 
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Plate 79. 

IVnVTS. IX PlGOEHY y\ \XAGhN[ENT. 


SHADE FOR PIGS. 

Adequate sliado for pi^s sliould be provided during summer. Tlie ordinary 
sty, particularly if it lias an iron roof, is very hot, and some other shade is necessary 
in the heat of the day. If there are no trees nearby, a ivooden shed will do. 

Another important aid to the health and ('omfort of pigs is a bath in which 
tliey can lie in hot weather. To wallow in the mud is the pig’s natural method 
of cooling itself. Unfortunately, the wallow somotimi's s(‘en on the jng farm is 
-a filthy puddlo'hole. If there is infection of any kind in the yard, it is to be 
found in just such a place. Dirty wallows should be drained and filled in, and a 
concrete or similar bath provided. This can be kept clean, and the risk of infection 
diminislied. 

Comfortable and hygienic conditions are most imjiortant in maintaining the 
health and well-being of pigs. 


SKIM MILK FOR PIGS. 

Skim milk and butter milk—they should not be mixed with wash water—are 
of equal feeding value. These dairy products supply all thej proteins necessary to 
balance the carbohydrate content of the grain portion of the pig^s ration. Together 
with lucerne, rape, barley, or other green feed—which may be either grazed or fed 
in the pig pen—they form an excellent ration. 
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Paris Green Bait Substitutes. 

P AKIS green is almost unjiroeurable at present and the place of this insecticide in 
pest control practice must tlieri‘fore be ftllod hy other arsenicals which can be 
obtained without difficulty. Paris green lias been very generally used as tlie to\ic 
ingredient in poisoned bran baits for the control of cutworms, armyworms and 
false wir(‘worms. It was preferred in those baits because of its intmise green 
colour; tlie small amounts used imparted to the bait a faint green tint which 
served as an indicator of thorough mixing. Now that this material is not available, 
other arsenicals must be used, and some modifications in the formula of the bait 
and in the method of mixing it will bo necessary. 

Two suitable substitutes for Paris green ar(‘ arsenic piuitoxide and arsenate 
of lead. When using the alternative arsenicals, some consideration must be given 
to their relatho toxicities and it is adef|iiate to consider toxicity in terms of 
arsenical content. The following table indicates the arsenical content of the three 
compounds under discussion:— 


Type of Arsenicttl Compound. 

Arsenical Content Expressed 
as Arsenic Trioxliie (AS2O3). 

Arsenate of lead .. 

25-8% 

Paris green 

r,5 0^ 

Arsenic pentoxide 

71 4% 


It will be noted that the arsenical contents of arsenate of lead, Paris green, 
and ars(mic iientoxide, respectively, are approximately in the ratio of 1:2:3. 
Cutworm bran bait formnlaj have in the juist l)een most conveniently expressed in 
quantities involving the use of 1 lb. Paris green, which is roughly equivalent to 
either £ lb. arsenic peiitoxide or 2 lb. arsenate of lead. The calculated arsenic 
trioxide content of these (juantities of the arsenicals are as follows:— 


Arsenical Oompoupd. 

Arsenic Trioxide Content. 

1 lb. Paris green .. 

0-55 lb. 

J lb. Arsenic pentoxide ,. 

0-64 lb. 

2 lb. Arsenate of lead .. 

0-52 lb. 

-- ,, -.. 


A bait with arsenate of lead as the toxic ingredient may thus be made up as 
follows:—Thoroughly mix together 2 lb. arsenate of lead and 25 lb. dry bran. The 
mixing must be thorough, and, to aid this, the bran should be spread out on the 
mixing board and the arsenate of lead powder sprinkled over it. These materials 
should then be turned and mixed several times to ensure that the poison is uniformly 
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distributed through the bran, remembering that as arsenate of lead is a white 
powder, visual proof of thorough mixing will be lacking. Dissolve 4 lb. molasses in 
1 pint boiling water and make the solution uj) to 2 gallon. Pour the solution on to 
the poisoned bran and mix the ingredients to the consistency of a uniformly moist 
but loose mash. 

Alternatively, arsenic pontoxide may be used as follfiws:—Dissolve I lb. arsenic 
pentoxide in 1 pint of boiling water and similarly mix 4 lb molasses in 1 pint of 
boiling water in another container. Mix the two solutions and add cold water to 
make the whole up to 2 gallons. Place 2.') lb. dry bran on a suitable mixing board or 
in a large tub and pour the poisoned solution on to it. Mix all of the ingredients 
thoroughly to the consistency of a uniformly moist loose mash. 

The quantities of jioison used in each of these fonunlje should not be exceeded, 
for there is evidence to show that for some pest smaller amounts may bo effective. 
Thus in the control of ]>lague locusts a bait containing 4 lb. arsenic pentoxide in 
each 25 lb. bran is known to bo effective. 

The bait containing arsenic jientoxide Avill burn tender foliage, owing to its 
high soluble* arsenic content. It should therefore he used chielly for eradicatiug 
cutworms or false wireworiris in the field befon* a crop is planted. The bait may 
also be used on grassland for the control of insects such as army worms, provided the 
mash is In-oadcast ev(‘nly and thinly o\er the jiasturc*. fn pnqiaring and distributing 
this bait it is advisable first to smear the hands with petroleum .icily or axle grease. 

Tin* bait containing arsenate of lead, has a very low soluble arsenic content 
and may bt* saf(*ly used for the centred of cutworms or false wiieworms attacking 
seedbeds or for protecting seedlings recently ])lnnted out in the field. 

The above formula* will usually give sufficient bait for tin* treatment of about 
to fi acn* of ground. When* se(‘dlings are already establisln'd, the bait should 
be scattered thiuls between the lows; otherwise it shoidd bo broadcast thinly. 
T)istril)uti()ii should occur in the late afternoon so that the bait will be moist and 
attractive for the night fi'cding insects. All mixing imjilements and vessels should 
be thorongldy cl(‘aned ami the hands scrubbed aftei preparing and distributing 
any bait. 


SEEDS OF NATIVE GRASSES. 

Within recent years int(*nser interest h;is lieen .shown, both by pastoralists and 
by dairymen, in the sowing down of pastures of drought-resistant native grasses. 
Many gVazieis who havi* sought information about the availability of native grass 
8e(‘ds desire sei'd for the artificial reseeding of natural pastures which have been 
thinned out by drought. Xninerous other sheep and cattle raisers are eager to 
sow down, on their own ]»ro[)(*rtit*s, diought-resistant native grasses from other parts 
of the State*. Many dairy farmers also desire to test out the best of the native 
pasture grasses uiid(*i local conditions. 

Grasses most in demand by pastorali.sts are the Mitchell grasses. There arc 
four distinct tyiies of Mitchell grasses—Curly Mitchell, Hoop Mitchell, Barley 
Mitchell, and Blm* Mitclu'll —and of these, perhaps, the liest one for general purposes 
is tlie Curly Mitchell. 

Seed of Curly Mitchell is now^ being collected in large (piaiitities for commercial 
purposes. Tf sown broadcast about 4 lb. an acre should suffice to give a, good stand; 
and this quantity may be r(*diiced by half if the seed is sown in drills with a combine. 

In some circumstances, one or more of the other three types of Mitchell grasses 
an* to he pn'ferred to the Curly Mitchell, but, so far as can be ascertained, no seeds 
of these tvpcs are yet available. 

While the ])urchaser of Mitchell grass .seed lias at i»resent little choice in the 
matter of tlie origin of the seed (practically ail of tlu* seed being harvested in 
northern New^ South Wales), he should bear in mind that seed collected in his own 
district or in a district with similar climatic conditions is likely to be bettor for 
local sowing than seed from other sources. 

Seed of Australian blue grass has been on the jnarket for many years. This, 
also, is harvested in New' South Wales, and, consequently, may not be as valuable 
as locally collected seed for sowdiig in Queensland. 
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KIKUYU GRASS—A GOOD PASTURE BUT A BAD 

WEED. 

Introduced from East Africa some years ago, Kikuyu grass has gained favour 
with dairy farmers, allhougli many old-established stands now seem to be declining 
in productivity. 

Kikuyu grass is a perennial which spreads rapidly over and through the ground 
hy means of running stems. Both the surface and underground runners root freely 
at the nodes, anchoring the plant firmly in the ground and forming a dense turf 
which stands heavy trampling by stock. The stems carry a large quantity of leaf, 
and the stems also are very succulent. Under good conditions, Kikuyu grass makes 
n very dense growth, often 2 feet or more in height. 

In Queensland the grass has adapted itself fairly well to different districts. It 
does best under warm, moist conditions, but will withstand a considerable degree 
of cold and keep green in spite of fairly severe frosts. For this reason it is very 
valuable for late autumn and early winter feed. Its drought resistance is fairly 
good, and some success with the grass is reported from the Burnett and Darling 
Downs. 

Kikuyu grass spreads most quickly and yields most heavily on loose, rich soils; 
and while it may provide fair grazing on some less fertile soils of a sandy or clayey 
nature, it is advisable to restrict plantings to rather productive soils, unless in 
special eircumsfanees—such as when a grass is required for rough places or as a 
soil binder to prewent erosion. Kikuyu grass makes a heavy drain on the soil, and 
periodical ploughing or severe cultivation is necessary to improve the soil conditions. 

In Australia, Kikuyu grass sets seed very rarely, and commercial supplies are 
jiot available. It is necessary to establish the grass by planting pieces of the 
runners. 

In addition to its value as a pasture grass, Kikuyu grass has some value for 
bracken control. If planted out in bracken Kikuyu attracts stock, which trample 
down the fern while feeding on the grass. 

Although a very valuable grass in its i>lace, Kikuyu grass may bi'come a trouble¬ 
some weed if it is permitted to encroach on ploughed land. For this reason it should 
not be planted near areas likely to be required for cultivation. In wet weather 
j[)ortiuns of the grass are often broken off by grazing animtils, and these pieces may 
l>e carried on the hooves to other portions of the farm and become established after 
tramping in. Patches started in this way on land required for cultivation should 
bo dug out immediately. 


WHY BIRDS SHOULD BE PROTECTED. 

At this time of the year, wlien birds are nesting, an earnest appeal is made to 
all to become interesed actively in the preservation of wild bird life. The value of 
birds in our rural economy is incalculable. It has been w^ell said that the service 
that birds render in ])rotecting forest trees is more nearly indispensable to man 
than any other benefit they confer on him. Were the natural enemies of forest 
insects annihilated, every tree w^ould be threatened with destruction, and man would 
be powerless to ])revent the calamity. He might make shift to save some orchard 
or shade trees; he might find means to raise some garden crops; but the protection 
of all the trees would be beyond his powers. Yet this herculean task ordinarily is 
accomplished as a matter of course by birds and other insectivorous creatures without 
trouble or expense to man. 

During recent grasshopper visitations, many thousands of starlings were to be 
seen feeding on the insects, but starlings were not alone in their assault on the 
common enemy. Every insectivorous bird fed to fullness on the hoppers. The 
indiscriminate shooting of bush birds has, therefore, nothing to commend it from 
any point of view. 

Fortunately, very few native birds are not protected legally, but even the despised 
crow is a friendly ally in the continuous war against insect pests. Crows eat grass¬ 
hoppers, and it takes a lot of hoppers to fill the craw of a crow. The crow also 
is an energetic scavenger. It §ats carrion and maggots. From maggots come blow¬ 
flies. and the loss to Australian woolgrowers caused by blowfly infestation runs into 
millions of pounds annually. 
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The Lister Supreme "Gets all the Cream 


OUtSTANOl/y^ 




STAYBRITE 
- Steel 


DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality^ 

Lower Separating Costs. 

STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 
will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens¬ 
land Agents — 

WINCHCOMBE, CARSON Ltd, 

99/101 Eagla Streelt Brisbane 


10th# •» • Junior 2-year-old, produced 
DUy Your Lrdiry ^tOCK 482.59 IB. Butler-fal in z73 days from 
' * ever 8,000 lb. of milk over the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassme re BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 

C reduction a reality, records established 
y our Stud Stock still remain unbroken. 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 


Phone 


-Petrie 


T D C \A/ LI C I I A grubbers, jacks, and 
I Iv C TV n C LL/V TREE PULLERS, ETC. 

Are the Most Efficient and Economical on the Market 

MADE IN AUSTRALIA BY AUSTRALIANS 

Their Monkey, Hand, or Power Grubbers, Wallaby or Monkey Jacks—Wood Cased, Ball 
Bearing, or Hydraulic, for Heavy Lifts; their Tree Pullers and Logging Blocks to clear your 
land; Mill Bench Gauges, Wedges, Hooks, Steel Wire Ropes, &c. Everything for the Timber 
Men, Bridge Builders, Mining, or the man on the land. 

DUPLICATE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND, AND PROMPT DELIVERY 
ALSO ALL REPAIRS 

Enquire from your Local Hardware House for Prices, or get a Catalogue 

TREWHELLA BROS/ QUEENSLAND REPRESENTATIVE 

REX ROBINSON fr Co., 83 GIPPS STREET, VALLEY, BRISBANE. 
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Of Interest to Poultrymen ... 

No laying mash is of value unless it includes the essential 
VITAMINS for PRODUCTIVITY and GROWTH. 

Denhams Guaranteed ^ LAYING MASH AND PRO-VITA 
LAYING MASH contain the requisite vitamins. 

DENHAMS ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 

The Gamble Electric Incubator 

Capacity range from 324 to 14,000 Eggs Liberal Terms; 
if desirable will trade in. 

BROODERS, EGG WASHING MACHINES, POULTRY TONICS 

We invite you to write or call and have a 
talk with W. (''Bill") DORR, Poultry Adviser. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

234-244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE Phone: B 1581 


(1) Fourteen years' hatching experience. 

(2) We have now installed the very latest 
Petersime Electric Hatchibator. 

(3) Long experience In breeding and 
rearing of stock. 

(4) Consistent wens in Egg-laying Com¬ 
petitions and Shows over many years. 

(5) The entire flock is blood-tested and 
only selected stock used as breeders. 

• • • 

CHICKS AVAILABLE MAY TO OCTOBER 

AUSTRALORPS WHITE LEGHORNS 

Day-old pullets, £8 per 100 Day-old pullets, £7 per 100 
Day-old chicks, £4 per 100 Day-old chicks, £3 10s. per 100 

• 0 • 

We pay freight and supply boxes FREE 

ZILLMERE HATCHERY 


Reasons 

why 

we feel we can 

supply 

better 


stock 


Phone: Sandgafe 88. 


ZILLMERE 


T. Westerman, Proprietor 
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LUCERNE HAY. 

Balod lucerne liay, or lucerne chaff, and maize grain are now recognised as 
the basis of all supiiiemeutary or drought feeding, if the fodder has to be transported 
over long distances. Increased attention is, therefore, being given to the production 
of good-quaJity lucerne liay. Good hay containing 45 jicr cent, to 50 p(‘r cent, of 
leal will always coniniand a good price, whihi a weathered or sweated consignment 
will be hard to sell. 

Very careful handling is required from the time lucerne is cut until it is 
stacked or baled for market. Prime lucerne hay should be green in colour, dry, 
free from weeds or rubbish, and should contain a high proportion of leaf. Prevailing 
climatic conditions are naturally an important factor, and, whenever possible, 
cutting should commence in bright, hue weather. Lucerne should be cut shortly utter 
the hrst llovwrs liave appeared, when numerous young shoots will usually be 
observed at the base of llio crowns. When tlie plants are allowed to become over 
mature, actual loss of weight and feeding value occur, as leaf wdll be lost, and the 
stems will harden, Uieri'by becoming largely indigestible. It is customary to commence 
mowung in the morning as early as jjossible, after any hca\y dew has evaporated. 
During line, hot weather, raking may commence about midday. L’aking into windrow’s 
should, if practicable, be completed by nightfall, as much leaf may be lost if 
the lucerne is left too long in the swath. After willing for a few houis in the 
windrows, fork into high narrow cocks which encourage the natural trans])iration of 
moisture better tlian if broad flat cocks arc made, if rain occurs the lucerne will 
lequire turning to prevent the formation of mould, but during flno, hot w’eather it 
IS })ossible to stack within two days of cutting. Excess moisture wull induce mould, 
aud possibly combustion in the stack, while if the luemue is allowed to become too 
dry, it will lose ^pjireciably in jmlatability, weight, and appearance. Before carting, 
the stems sliould be* tested by twisting them between the haudwS, when any excess 
moisture will become evident. 

Wherever possible, lucerne hay should be stored in sheds, but if it becomes 
necessary to stack it in the fleld, a framework of logs should be laid down, care 
being taken to kcej) the centre of the stack high during building. Ijarge stacks which 
are likely to be held for some years may be protected by thatching or liy a temporary 
gaUanised iron roof. 

Proximity and accessibility to the chief markets is obviously an important 
factor in the jirotitable production of lucerne hay for direct sale. 


GOOD SEEDS. 

Although nearly evoryom' will agree that better seeds im‘an better crops, it 
must not be overlooked tliat bed ter culti\ation means bidter si‘eds. 

Seeds to be good must have a high germiuating capacity, be true to variety 
name, and free from weed seeds, inert matter, aud disease or insc'ct infestation. 
No inatti'r how’ careful the grower may be, all cro]>s will contain some plants othei 
than those which it is intended to produce. A eleaiiing machine should, therefore, 
be used before the seed is offered for sale. In Queensland, as in every other jiart of 
tlie W'orld, the most critical buyers will be found among the merchants with efficient 
cleaning machinery. 

A modern sced-clcuiiing plant can make good sam])les of iincloaned seeds 
bolter, l)ut it cannot make bad samples good. With a full knowledge of their 
machinery possibilities, most merchants are willing to buy on a clean sei'd basis. 
They are not, however, inclined to purchase poor samples, and th(‘ usual market 
for seeds of indifferent quality is with dealers who have little apjireciation of 
impurities. The actual seed msor who insists on buying his supply on a ])rice 
rather than on a quality basis encourages the vendors of goods of inferior quality. 
Unfortunately, seeds of indifferent quality usually cany a large iirotit to tbe seller. 

Good seeds cost money to produce and money to clean, ami the general 
improvement of farm seeds rests largely with the farmers themselves. When 
practically every farmer insists on a high-grade product the demand for poor- 
quality seeds will cease. Only the best-quality seeds are w^orth buying. 
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Mite Injury of Tomatoes. 

W ITH the approaeJi of the warmer spring months, tomato growers iu eetitial 
Queciisland will need to take ])recautions against injury caused by the 
tomato rnite. 

The mite is minute, creamy-white to greyish in colour, and invisible to the 
naked eye. Its presence, therefore, is not detected until the first symptoms of injury 
appear. Normally the held crop does not show obvious symptoms until in bearing, 
but seedbeds and newly planted-out seedlings may carry heavy populations of the 
pest. The mites breed rapidly," particularly if a wet period is followed by watm 
weather. 

Mite injury to tomato jilarits is frequently wrongly attributed to unfavourable 
soil or climatic conditions. The injury, liowcver, is quite characteristic and is first 
seen at the base of the plant. The lower leaves curl slightly, aecpiire a bronze 
colour, wither, and die. The stem loses the surface hairs, becomes smooth and 
smoky in appearance, and may show superficial cracks. Because of the stem 
discolouration, mite injury is often knoAvii as smoky stem.The mites gradually 
spread along the vines tow^ards fresh growth, discolouring the stem and destroying 
the foliage until, ultimately, only small bunches of new growth remain at the tip.s. 
Tleavy blossom loss is common, and the setting of the fruit is seriously curtailed. 
In Central Queensland, stem and foliage injuries are most important, but occasionally, 
in very heavy infestations, fruit may be damaged. Attacked fruit loses its lustre 
and then develops a pronounced darkening and cracking of the skin, which produce 
an unsightly though usually edible fruit. 

Smaller fruit.s, a shortened picking period, and greater susceptibility of the 
fruit and stem to sinibiirning are some of the obvious results of mite attacks. 

The wild gooseberry, the cap(3 gooseberry, and other allied plants commonly 
found in the tomato areas of Central Queensland carry a mite similar in habits and 
appearance to that on the tomato plant. Mites on these weeds very probably spread 
to the tomato xfiant, and clean cultivation throughout tin* season on the headlands 
and within the field is therefore desirable. 

Sulphur dusts and sulphur compounds are very satisfactory for the control of 
the tomato mite. • 

Proprietary dusting sulphurs, flowers of sulphur, or ground sulphur ca.n be used 
at the rate of 4 lb. to 14 lb. per acre, depending on the age and size of the treated 
plants. The addition of an equal quantity of fine hydrated lime or kaolin to Ihe 
flowers of sulphur or ground sulphur gives a free running dust which is more easily 
applied than sulphur alone. 
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Stockowners in all parts of Australia arc enthusiastic In their 
praise of these proved and tested products, for sickness and 
disorders in Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs. 

Vetamac also keeps stock in good condition. 

A Comprehensive Range—Backed 
by an Efficient Field Service 

VETAMAC STOCK DRENCH GERMICIDE AND ANTISEPTIC 

VETAMAC MEDICATION 

VETAMAC SHEEP DRENCH Salt) 

VAGINITIS REMEDY w 

FLUKE AND WORM SPECIFIC VETAMAC FLY OIL 

ANTISEPTIC CAPSULES VETAMAC MEDICATED LICK 

FREE * “ HEALTHIER STOCK “—a valuable AO-page 
■ • booklet, with useful information concerning 

Stock Husbandry, and well illustrated. 

STOCK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

A. H. McDonald & company 

99.103 MARY STREET, BRISBANE Branches all States 


Branches all States 
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Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


'Stella-maris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 
First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, . Free 
Garages 

Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress 
Phone: Tweed Heads 33 


■■■• I for all purposes—special sizes in 
M OT I inflDQI' Ironbark and Spotted Gum— 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmanship 

C3 Cl S O S of sil descriptions 

PATTERSONS PTY., LTD. 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

Phone Twg. 47 Right at Station 


BOUGAINVILLEAS 

From Is. 6d each, according to 
variety. Obtainable In many sorts. 

LANTANAS 

These small shrubs make beautiful 
specimens, planted singly or as a 
hedge They are striking and effective. 
Chelsea Gem; Diadem; Drap D'or; 
Snowflake; and the beautiful trailing 
lavender variety; strong plants avail¬ 
able Is each or 10s. per dozen in 
4-inch pots. 

CAMELLIAS 

Many beautiful varieties can be had in 
various colours; 3s. each. 

AZALEAS 

Beautiful strong plants in 5-inch pots; 
2s 6d each. Twenty varieties to 
select from 

GERALDTON WAX 

Strong plants in 5-inch pots. 3s. 6d. 
each 

ACHINIME BULBS 

Beautiful for hanging baskets; they 
also make ideal pot plants with their 
lavender and blue flowers 3d. each 
or 2s. 6d. per dozen 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS, 
fir CRAIG PTY. 

^37 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 


Walsh’s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 


Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned) Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Ovr Advtee^ 

PLANT THE BEST 

Wriim ue or Phone 17S 

Walsh & Co. rs 

SEED SPEClALtSTS 
BtUSt. . . T»two0tnb« 
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Lime sulphur, one in 80 to 320, gives excellent control, the weaker dilution 
being used in warm weather. »Several iiroprietary brands of wettable sulphur are 
also satisfactory. 

A thorough spraying with lime> sulphur checks mite infestation more quickly 
than the sulphur dusting, but the effect of the latter treatment persists for a 
longer period. 

Tomatoes should be treated from the seedling stage onwards, the interval 
between applications depending on the weather. Tn the w'aimer montlis treatments 
may be necessary every fortiiight, but in the winter once in six months may be 
aufftcient. 

In the warm coastal areas, the successful culture of tomatoes without the use 
of mite control measures is frequently impossible. The loss of foliage cover is such 
that plants wilted by the tomato mite seldom regain their normal vigour. Consistent 
attention to the control of the tomato mite will result in better yields, larger and 
mor(‘ attractive fruit, ami a marked (‘xtension in the bearing period of the crop. 


THE VALUE OF HUMUS IN THE CITRUS ORCHARD. 

Tlumus is an organic compound formed by the decay of vegetable matter in 
1he soil, and is of great value in the eitrus orchard. 

Comparatively small amounts of humus are present in hot, dry localities on 
account of the higher temperatures. Jn such areas the humus is burnt out of the 
soil rapidly and does not accumulate to the same extent as it docs in a moist or 
cool climate. Ifiimus ])ossesses the ])ow’er of retaining moisture in the soil, whilst 
other advantages are that it makes heavy soils moie porous, and sandy soils more 
cohesive. 

It is possibh* to maintain a high humus content in the soil by annually wairking 
ill vegetable matter—such as stable manure, green cover crops, leaves, ami weeds— 
foi these, if used, supply decaying Aegetable matter to the soil. 

Wlum the humus content is low, sandy soils lose water quickly, and heavy soils 
become hard and baked after hea>y rains. Under such conditions, trees make ])Oor 
growlh, and the tops of the trees become thin. Small fruit may be formed, and it 
is subject to sunburn and splitting. 

It is, nnfortunately, dithcult to obtain anything like adequati* supplies of 
stable manure or similar material of a humusforming nature, and, in order to 
make up the ddiciency, the growing of green manure crops betwemi the tr(>es at 
times to corresjiond with the rainy season is recommended. Growing cover crops 
during dry periods is not desirable, because tre(;s must not be deprived of the 
available soil moisture at such times. Under average conditions, green crops should 
be planted in citrus orchards about February and may be turned und(*r about June. 


MARKING TREES IN THE ORCHARD. 

Because it is found impracticable to apply corrective methods immediately to 
drone fruit trees, or to tr(*es known to require some specialised treatment* for 
diseuvse at some more opportune time, it is wise not to leave future identification 
of the tree to guess work. The simplest way of marking such trees is by tying a 
narrow strip of cloth—^preferably w^hite— to a conspicuous limb. 

In the case of individual trees giving light annual crops, pruning may be at 
fault. It is possible, too, that an individual tree may be a host of some serious 
pest that has not yet established it .self throughout the orchard. The white rag 
indicator will serve as a reminder at a time later on when the necessary control can 
be conveniently applied. By marking the tree, the observant orchardist also will 
be able to note from time to time the efficiency of the control applied. 

Unsuitable varieties and poor fruit types observed during liarvcsting and 
marked are not likely to be overlooked when reworking is being done in the proper 
season if they can be easily identified. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

JAS. H. OBEGOBT, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

A ugust was a month of disappointments from the marketing standpoint. Prices 
which normally show at this time of the year a tendency to rise were on a 
downward curve. 

Complaints about immature fruit have been received from all markets, in respect 
particularly of papaws, pineapples, and tomatoes. The remedy is obviously in the 
grower’s own hands. Many lines have already been rejected because of non* 
conformity with accepted standards. New marketing regulations governing matured 
and size standards gazetted recently in Queensland and Now South Wales should 
remove all causes of complaint in the future. 

Prices during the last week of the month were:— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

SydTiey. —Cavendish: Sixes, 148. to 37s.; Sevens, Ids. to IDs.; Eights and Nines, 
38s. to 23s. 

Melbourne. —Cavendish: Sixes, 13s. to 3 78.; Sevens, 148. to 19s.; Eights and 
Nines, ISs. to 21s. 

Newcastle. —Cavendish: Sixes, 16s. to 18s.; Sevens, 18s. to 19s.; Eights and 
Nines, 20s. to 21s. 

Pinaapplet. 

Brisbane. —Smoothleaf, 4s. to Ts. case; Is. 6d. to 5s. dozen. Roughleaf, 48. to 
6s. case; Is. to 48. dozen. 

Sydney. —^Smoothleaf, 6s. to 8s. 

Melbourne. —Ss. to lOs. case. Blaekhenrt prevalent. 

Newcastle. —Os. to 9s. case. 

Adelaide. —lls. to 13s. 

Passion Fruif. 

Brisbane. —Firsts, 78. to lOs,^ Seconds, 48. to 6s. 

Melbourne. —12s. to 15s. half-bushel. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Locals, 28. to 3s.; Specials, 38. 6d. to 4s. 6d. bushel; Gunalda, os, 
to 4s. bush; Yarwun, 5a. to 7s. tropical case. Green fruit hard to sell. 

Sydney. —8s. to lls. Green fruit hard to dispose of. 

Melbourne. — 8r. to 14s. Coloured lines wanted. 

CITRUS FRUIT. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. — 5s. to Ts., inferior lower; Navels, Os. to Ss. 

Mandarins. 

Brisbane. —Emperors, 6s. to lOa.; Scarlets, 3s. 1o 8s.;Glens, 7s. to lls.; 
Ellendales, 9s. to 13. 

Poor grades of all varieties 28. to 3s. lower. 


Lemons. 

Brisbane. —7s. to lls.; Inferior, 4s. to 6s. 


Brisbane. —5s, to Ss. 


Grapefruit. 


Strawberries. 

Brisbane to lls. dozen boxes; inferior lower. 
Newcastle. —9s. to 12s. dozen boxes. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brinhatu, —Tasmu, Oh. (Jd. td 8s. Iiiishelj Granny Smith, 8 k. to 3]s.; Sturmer, 
■Os. 6d. to 8».; Crabs, 6s. 6d. to 7 h. 6d. 

Tomatoes. 

Bruha'tu. —Green, 2s. to lis.; l^donred, 38. to 4 h. ; Specials to 4s. 6d. 

Sydney. —4s. to 6s.; Special and repacked lines higher. 

Mrlhourvc. — 59. to 7s. half bushel; few higher. 

MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Cabbages. —9d. to 38. dozen. 

LeUuae. —Is, 6d. to 3s. dozen. 

Rhubarb. —8d. to Is. bundle. 

Cauliflowers. —4s, to lOs. dozen. 

Beans. —Brisbane, 8s. to 11s. bug; poor quality lower. Melbourne, 2d. to 4d. lb. 
Teas. —Brisbane, 5s, to 8s. bag; Melbourne, 2d. to 3d. lb. 

Bumykms. —5s. to Gs. 6d. bag. 

Marrows. —28. 6d. to 5s. dozen. 

Parsnips. —9d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Carrots. —3d. to 9d, bundle. 

Beetroot. —3d. to 8d. bundle. 

Cuenmbi^s. —Brisbane, 10s. to J2s. bushel; Melbourne, 12s. to 16s. bushel. 


LADY FINGER BANANAS. 

The fruit of the Lady Finger variety of banana, has a very pleasant flavour, 
its keeping qualities are good, and it is always in demand. 

Alluvial flats with a subsoil of free clay suit the variety best, but it can be 
grown successfully on hillsides of even contour where the rainfall is copious and 
regular, and where shelter is provided from heavy winds. 

Thorough preparation of tlie soil is necessary, and, where possible, it should 
be worked to a deiith of at least 12 inches. Healthy butts, at least nine months 
old, with a minimum diameter of 6 inches, are the best planting material. On the 
loamy flats the distance apart should be 18 feet by 16 feet, with throe followers; 
on hillsides and other less favoured sites, 15 feet by 15 feet, with two followers. 

To prepare for planting with two followers, the butt should have about 2 feet 
of the pseudo stem left and all visible eyes or buds gouged out with the exception 
of two, which should be on opposite sides. The same method is adopted for three 
followers, except that three buds arc left spaced equally round the butt. 

Two, or, as the case may be, three suckers will appear in a short time after 
planting ami trees are allowed to grow, but all other growth must, for at least 
nine months, be removed as soon as convenient after it appears above the soil. 
After the selected suckers have made two-thirds of thmi growth towards maturity, 
giving them a height of approximately 8 feet, a followt*r can, under favourable 
conditions, be selected on each plant in a straight liiu' away from the parent plant 
and left to form the fruiting material for the second crop. The growth habit by 
which successive suckers may be selected in a straight line away from the original 
plant will persist for the life of the plantation, and all other growths should be 
removed as soon as possible. By careful attention to this and other cultural 
methods, maximum returns can be expected and realised. 

Periodical applications of fertilizer, when the soil is of average fertility, will 
have beneficial results. 

Cultivation should be shallow to avoid destroying the root system. 

The planting of Mauritius beans down the centre of each row at a distance of 
30 inches between plants would ensure a good mulch during hot summer weather 
and eonsiderably retard weed growth. 

Covering of the fruit with a suitable material, as advocated for Cavendish and 
Mons Marie varieties, during their maturing periods amply repays the grower. 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. B. E. Martin, B.Sc., has been appointed Instructor in Pig Eaising, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Stock. 

A Kegulation issued under The Primary Prodmers^ Organisation and Marketing 
Acts provides that the canary seed hail insurance regulations shall not apply to 
and shall have no force or effect in respect of canary seed planted during the 
year 1940. 

The officer in charge of Police at Dajarra has been appointed also an acting 
inspector of stock. 

Mr. E. P. Fiegler has been appointed millowncrs’ representative on the Tully 
Local Sugar Cane Prices Board, mce Mr. S. Theodore, resigned; and Mr. J. W. 
Clayton has been apj)ointcd millowners' representative on the Isis Local Sugar Cane 
Prices Board to dll the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. A. Adie. 

Messrs. P. H. Bishop, Chermside, and T. P. W. O'Keeffe, Ilamilton, have been 
appointed honorary rangers under The Native Plants Protection Act and honorary 
protectors under The Favna Protection Act, 

Mr. J. V. Hayden, manager, Gin Gin Co-operative Sugar Milling Association, 
Ltd., has been appointed millowners ’ representative on the Gin Gin local sugar cane 
prices board in place of Mr. J. Cormack. 

Mr. H. C. F. Mackie, Burra Burri, Proston, has been appointed an lionorary 
inspector of stock. 

Mr. J. H. Eayncr, Scarness, has been appointed an honorary protector of fauna. 

Cane Committee Levies. 

Eegulations have been issued under The Primary Producers* Organisation and 
Marketing Acts empowering the Qunaba, Inkorman, and Fairymead mill suppliers' 
committees to make further general levies for administrative purposes at the rate 
of one penny per ton, in each case, on suppliers of sugar-cane to the Qunaba, 
Inkerman, and Fairymead mills, Respectively. 

Levies already in force for those mill sux)pliers' committees arc:—Qunaba ^d., 
Inkerman fd., and Fairymead id. 

Pineapple Levy. 

A Eegulation has been issued under The Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts 
empowering the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to make a levy on all 
pineapples marketed during the ensuing twelve months. 

The sums raised by the levy will be expended for administrative, advertising, 
and stabilisation purposes in the general interests of pineapple growers. 

The pinea])plc levy has been in force for a number of years, but the present 
Eegulation provides for an increase from ^d. to 2d. per ease for Smoothleaf pine¬ 
apples, while the levy for the Bough and Eipley varieties remains at id. per case. 

Peanut Board. 

The election of growers' representatives on the Peanut Board resulted in the 
return of the present members, Messrs. Adermann and Young. 

The voting was as follows— 

DlSmiCT No 1 (WlENHOLT AND NaNANGO). 

Votes. 

Charles Frederick Adermann (Kingaroy) .. .. 223 

Leslie Vivian Young (Wooroolin). 202 * 

Daniel Noel Carroll (Kingaroy) .. 101 

Hans Larsen (Boonenne, Kingaroy) .. ,. ., gg 

w Buccemfnl members wUl appointed for a term of three years. Messrs. 

. , % . >^ore returned unopposed for Districts 2 (Central Queensland) 

and 3 {Best of Queensland), respectively. ^ ^ 
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Pig Imports. 

An Order in Council has been issued under The Ihseases in Stock Acts 
prohibiting the introduction into Queensland of swine infected with contagious 
porcine abortion, or suspected of being so infected, unless they have been submitted 
to the agglutination test for contagious porcine abortion, and found not to react 
by a Government veterinary surgeon, or an approved vct(‘rinary surgeon. 


Gifts for the Troops. Canteen Orders. 

Canteen orders on Australian Defence Canteens Service are available to relatives, 
friends, and the general i)ublic for tluj benefit of men of the Forces in Palestine and 
in Australia. They are issued by all Money Order Post Offices and are similar to 
postal notes, with all the protection of a crossed cheque. They will not be available 
for the troops in the United Kingdom until Australian canteens are established there. 

Canteen orders are obtainable throughout Australia in denominations of 5s. 
(blue ground), lUs. (red ground), and 20s. (i>urple ground). They eiiabhi the 
recipioiii to choose his oAvn gift—tlial is, lie can select what he wants—therefore 
duplication is jirevcnted, delay is avoided, and postage is saved. 

A canteen order can bo used for the payment of goods only, and it is necessary 
for the soldier, when j)resciiting his canteen order for making his purchase, to 
produce his pay book for identification purposes, thus ensuring that the rightful 
owner receives the gift. The name and number of the soldier, together with the 
name and address of the donor, aiipear on the order. 

Goods sold in overseas canteens by the Australian Defence Canteens Service are 
not subject to any duties, sales tax, excise, or other imposts; therefore, Diggers are 
able to obtain far better value than is possible when gifts are purchased in Australia 
and posted to members of tlie A.I.F., while all canteens are carrying a wide range 
of products suitable for members of the Forces. 

All profits made from the sale of goods in canteens operat(;d by Australian 
Defence (Canteens Service are the properly of and an* returned to the troops in the 
form of contributions to regimental funds or by the provision of additional amenities. 

This system is suitable also for members of group organisations to contribute 
to a common fund for the purchase of caiit(*eii orders. These orders can be forwarded 
to commanding officers of units for distribution of gifts among the soldiers or for 
the provision of additional amenities for generjil distribution and use. 


Farleigh Mill. 

Regulations have been issued under The Primarif Vrodneers* Organisation and 
Marketing Ads empow(*riiig the Farleigh mill su])pliers ’ eommitteo to make an 
additional levy for administrative purposes on suppliers of sugar-eano to the Farleigh 
mill at the rate of jd. a ton. A levy of id. was imjiosed in June last. 

Tlie Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F. W. Kulcock) has announced 
the following adjustments and additions to the Cotton Staff of his Department in 
pursuance of Government policy for the exjmnsion of tlie cotton industry, and to 
place that industry on a more efficient liasis:— 

Mr. W, G. F(*rguson, who has hitherto been field assistant in the Department, 
has been appointed Cotton Pest Control Officer, and Mr. F. Chippendale, D.Se.Agr., 
has been appointed Instructor in Cotton Irrigation. Jt is intended that the head¬ 
quarters of these officers should be at Biloela. 

The grading staff’ of the Cotton Section will be increased by the appointment 
of an additional grader, which position will be advertised. Tn addition, Mi. T. R. 
Wilbraham has been appointed an assistant cotton grader. 

Mr. A. Hutchings, wlio has had experience in the Cotton Section at Diloela, has 
been appointed field assistant. Mr. R. W. George was recently appointed to a 
similar position. 

The appointment has also been made as cadets in the Cotton Section of Messrs, 
N. H, Adams and H. M. Goulter, who have received the Diploma of Agrieui*^ure at 
the Queensland Agricultural High School and College. 

The Minister also referred to the recent secondment of Mr. G. D. Ilubbie from 
the Soils Division of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for at least 
two years for soils investigation work in the cotton areas. 

In addition to these adjustments and appointioents the fulhtime services of 
members of the extension staff of the Agricultural Branch of the Department are 
being utilised in the cotton stimulation programme. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botcmiett Mr, 
C, T, White, F,L,S. 


O'Connell River Plants Poisonous to Stock. Results of Feeding Experiments. 

S.aS. (Mackay)— 

Plant specimens collected in the () ^Connell liivoi* district have been identified as 
under:— 

1. Passiflora foetida, a wild passion vine, native of South America. 

2. Trcma amhoinensis, Broad-leaved Peach. 

3. Commersonia eehinata, Brown Kurrajong. 

4. Paspalvm paniculaiv m, Hussell River Grass. 

5. Polygonum convolvulus, a Smart Weed. 

d. Solanum nigrum, Black Nightshade. 

7. Hibiscus heterophyllus, a native Hibiscus. 

8. Alphitonia moluccana, White Loaf. 

9. Macaranga tanarins, sometimes called Wild Castor Oil. 

30. Trema aspera var. vindts, a variety of Peach-leaf Poison Bush. 

11. Asclepias eurassavica, Bed Head or Red Cotton Bush. 

12. Mallotvs ricinoides. 

13. Trema aspera, Peaeh-lcaf Poison Bush. 

14. Pipturus argenteus, 

15. Phyllanthus alhiflorus. 

16. Callicarpa pedunculata. 

Nos. 13, 11, 0, and probably 10 arc poisonous to stock. No. 11 is not often 
eaten by stock. No. 6» contains a poisonous alkaloid, solanin, in the green 
fruit pd leaves. The symptoms observed in animals affected by solanin 
poisoning are narcosis and paralysis, and sometimes salivation, vomiting, 
and diarrhoea. 

Recent feeding experiments have shown No. 13, the Peach-leaf Poison Bush, to 
be poisonous. It is quite likely that the variety No. 10 also is poisonous, 
and, perhaps, also the closely allied No. 2. Feeding on these poaeh-leaf 
poison bushes may be the cause of the deaths of stock on the O'Connell 
Ri\er. The feeding experiments carried out by the Poison Plants Com¬ 
mittee of the Department of Agriculture and Stock so far indicate that the 
Peach-leaf Poison Bush is much more poisonous in North Queensland than 
in South Queensland. This is showm by feeding experiments carried out 
at Oonoonbah and Yeerongpilly respectively. At Oonoonbah, one experi¬ 
ment showed that 5 lb. of the plant were sufficient to kill a steer. At 
Yeerongpilly, it took 18 lb. of the southern plant to cause the death of a 
steer. 

1 he densest growth of Peach-leaf Poison Bush occurs mostly in regrowth in 
new clearings. 

U any further investigations of the area are made, it would be as well to 
observe whether the peach-leaf poison bushes have been trimmed by stock. 


Dead Nellie or Henbil. 

C.G. (Murgon)— 

ihe summon is the Dead Nettle or Henbit (Lamium amplexioaule), a native 
of Lurope, now a naturalised weed in many parts of Australia. It is fairly 
common on the Darling Downs. It is closely allied to Stagger Weed, and, 
that plant, is capable of causing staggers or shivers in worhiitg stoek. 
Ordinary paddock resting stock, such as dairy cattle, are nnaffectedTlw the 
p^t, and ns a matter of fact, for them it is regarded as quite a good 
Iv 5^’ “ only with animals that are driven or excited Si some wav 

that the symptoms are manifested. 
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and Satisfaction 
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The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
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EAR MARKS ^ 
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Taylors Elliotts Veterinary Co. 
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Rural Topics 



Value of the Li 9 ht Horse. 

It is the long-considered judgment of General Sir Harry Cliauvel, the great 
Light Horse leader of the last war, that Light Horse is the most valuable arm of 
the land defences of Australia. He considers them the most mobile of the fighting 
forces, and that they must still be employed in the sort of country lhat would not be 
suitable for mechanised units. 

‘‘I cannot think it likely that any army invading Australia could bring sufficient 
tanks and armoured cars here to compete with the mobility of our mounted divisions,^' 
he said. There is no comparison between the invasion of Poland by German tanks 
and armoured cars against Polish cavalry and the usefulness of our cavalry in the 
defences of an island continent such as Australia. 

The Export Markets—Post-War Planning. 

At the recent Hobart conference of the Australian Council of Agriculture an 
outstanding matter of interest to the producers of the whole Commonwealth was a 
suggestion for post-war planning for the disposal of onr exportable commodities. 
It was accepted that the minimum requirement for post-war planning is a guaranteed 
market for a volume of exports equal to that of Australians exports during 
the war. 

It is understood that consideration will be given to post-war planning in 
relation to the pastoral and agricultural industries by the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment. The belief is that guaranteed markets overshadow all other factors in the 
post-war plan, and if an amicable settlement can bo reached, all other relevant 
matters will fall fittingly into gear. 

Froxen Bacon for Britain. 

There is a growing feeling that of all the primary industries of Australia there 
does not appear to be, in any direction, so many opportunities for expansion as in 
the pig industry-—more especially as, under existing conditions, bacon must be 
exported in a frozen state, leaving the curing to be done in England. 

In view of the effect of the war on Britisli trade with European countries, 
whieti are normally heavy suppliers of dairy produce, an unequalled opportunity is 
afforded Australian producers to supply the United Kingdom with bacon and x>ork. 
This opportunity for trade expansion should mean much more than the actual 
supplying of current requirements as far as possible, for by the supplying, in 
present circumstances, of excellent quality bacon to the British market, a demand 
may be set up which will enable the Australian producers to retain a much bigger 
proportion of that market after the war is over. 

Flashes from '' Tho Lighter.^' 

From Canada every quarter comes *‘The Lighter,'^ published by the Tobacco 
Division, Experimental Farms Service, of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Statistics and pithily written field data, salted with humour and sparkling epigram, 
are its contents, and the following paragraph expresses its philosophy: 

*'In the light, quick smoke of the cigarette, an acquaintance is made. In the 
seclusion of the den, before an open fire, friendships deepen in the hazy sweetness 
of a mellow pipe. Man^s own true philosophy comes to light under this infiuence. 
And, when one has feasted to the capacity at one of those rare banquets when the 
roast has been turned just to a nicety, when the dessert has been served as only an 
artist can serve it, then one turns naturally to that masterpiece of the tobaccos—^the 
cigar. For nothing can round out a perfect dinner like a ^ood cigar. In its three 
most widely used forms, the cigarette, the pipe, and the cigar, tobacco has become 
a tradition in its promotion of friendship and good spirits. ’ * 

With an apology to old Omar, let us versify lhat slab of honest philosophy 
and twang a lilting tune on the departmental harp— 

Now when the golden glory fades to grey 
On this the borderland of night and day 
Sit down with us and light the evening weed 

That puffs the world and all its cares away. 


12 
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Laeqverifig of Fruit Cano^An Inferasting {xperiment. 

An interesting experiment, which may have far-reaching effect on the citrus 
industry, was conducted at Gosford (New South Wales) recently when cans of 
orange and lemon juice were packed. 

For some years those concerned have been collaborating with the Federal and 
State Governments, can makers, and lacquer makers in the development of a lacquer 
which will protect the metal of ordinary fruit tins from the corrosive effect of 
the juices. Very promising results have been obtained from a locally-made 
product, and the experiment was designed to test it on a commercial scale. 

A large number of cans were packed with various juices and concentrates, 
which will be oiieiied and examined some months hence. 

Blood Meal as Sheep Feed. 

It has long been established that blood meal, containing 80 per cent, protein 
of a high quality and digestibility, is the most concentrated source of protein 
available to stock. 

Tf suitably sterilised and mixed with a substance to preserve it, blood meal 
can bo fed to sheep to increase and maintain tho lamb crop, to check mortality in 
times of drought, and to keep grown sheep in reasonable condition. 

The Plough as a Weapon of War. 

The plough has always been regarded as the traditional symbol of peace, but 
now, because of its vital importance as a ^ctor in national defence, it has, in 
effect, changed from an instrument of peace into a wea)>on of war. 

In any broad view of the Empire war effort, fortunately time appears to be on 
the side of tho British farmer, especially in the Old Oountry, where an enormous 
acreage of grassland is now being converted to cultivation. In this great forward 
movement, the agricultural engineer is working in double harness, so to speak, 
with the farmer. The agricultural engineering effort is now in full swing, and it 
will be no fault of the implement maker should the farmer fail to ‘‘produce the 
goods’^ for want of adequate field equipment. However, there is no likelihood 
of failure on that score, but the farmer will have to thank the engineer for his 
ability to do the job which the nation has allotted to the primary producer. 

It is acknowledged that without agricultural engineering the farmer would be, 
to a large degree, liclpless in the present war-time pressure on tho producing 
industries, for there is no generous supply or surplus of man-power to enable 
the farmer to got the work dorfe in more leisurely ways with horses. Horses for 
cultivation work are, of course, being used to the fullest extent possible, but the 
bigger factor in the war-time ploughing-iip scheme is tractor power, which, of 
necessity, will continue to be the basis of war-time agricultural progress in Great 
Britain. 

The British farmer is tackling his task forthwith on the right lines and in tho 
right proportions. He is not aiming immediately at the maximum—and thereby 
running tho risk of strained and over-taxed effort—but is working up gradually 
to a climax in power farming that should be very gratifying in its results. 

The Pneumatic Tyre Increases Efficiency of Farm Machinery. 

In a series of tests at Leeton Research Station, in New South Wales, it was 
shown that many advantages are to be obtained from fitting pneumatic tyres to 
farm and orchard wagons, headers, and other cultivation implements. Reductions 
in draw-bar pull of something like 60 per cent, were recorded in these testa, in 
addition to increased speed of work, earlier working of wet land, less damage to 
soft land, and many other benefits of particular value to both farmer and orchardist. 

These advantages, however, were limited to machines hauled by horses or 
tractors. While the pneumatic-tyred tractor proved efficient under good farming 
conditions, it was not as satisfactory as the steel-wheeled or the crawler tractor 
under wet, stieky-soil conditions. 

The general results of the tests indicate that double the load could be hauled 
under all farm conditions—that is, hard, muddy, and boggy farm roads, soft and 
ploughed land and soft grass land—by the farm horses when the lorry was 
fitted with pneumatic tyres. 

It was particularly noticeable that the rubber tyres increased the efficiency 
of the farm horses, even more under hard road conditions ^an under boggy 
conditions* 

The value of pneumatic tyres for farm machinery is certainly appreciated to a 
greater extent than formerly in Australia. 
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Electric Fence for Fat Lamb Raising. 

Fat lamb raisers in New Zealand are finding tlie electric fence is especially 
suited for use in fencing off breaks and such crojis as rape. If rape is to be 
fed economically, some method of holding lambs on to the feed until it is eaten out 
is necessary; and for this purpose the electric fence, which can be put up and 
removed so easily, is hard to beat. 

Cheapness and saving of time arc the big advantages of the electric fence, 
but it must be well built, for good results cannot be obtained from a makeshift 
job. From experience it has been found that, unlike pigs, more than a single wire 
is required to hold sheep. Where it is necessary to put in a gateway, the overhead 
method of taking the power over the opening is the best. 

—From **The New Zealand Farmer Wccldy.^* 


A New Hope for British Agriculture. 

The agricultural policy of the British Government, which has developed from 
war-time necessity, has created a new hope for agriculture. 

The Government has declared that both farmers and workers are entitled to 
a reasonable measure of security—and against that, it is admitted by every section 
of the community, there is no argument. 

The new policy suggests that t^m importance of agriculture in the conduct 
of the war is fully realised. After the outbreak of the wur the policy developed by 
fits and starts, as some obstacle had to ghe way under pressure, and later by 
steady progress. 

In general terms, it was laid down that the land must produce more and 
farmers were urged to get on with the job. They had the encouragement of a grant 
for ploughing up permanent pasture. Now the British Government has given an 
undertaking that it will see that conditions are established that w’ill enable the 
farmers to deliver the goods. It is acknowledged that a higher level of ])rices 
will be necessary, but rightly this level will guard against extravagant or uncontrolled 
increases. 

As the now agricultural policy is amplified, early notions about ploughing are 
expanding and general field practice is undergoing some form of improvement. A 
reasonable wage to workers is to be part of the scheme for fixing prices, and 
the policy is to be one the fanners can follow w’ith confidence. 

There is no case of the British farmers and their men holding the country 
to ransom; there is only recognition that farmers can’t do the impossible. 

As in Queensland, the British farmer needs no spur to his ])atriotism in time 
of national emergency, but he must be given a fair and square deal and the 
British Government is, in effect, guaranteeing that he wdll get it. 


Great Cattle Weights. 

Pasture improvement and quality stud stock are two vital necessities in 
successful cattle raising. That was evident in a yarding of cattle at Flcmington, 
near Sydney, recently. One pen of nine station-bred de-horned Shorthorn steers 
topped the market. The oldest was no more than tw^o years and nine months; they 
w^ere estimated to weigh from 980 lb. to 1,000 lb. when dressed, and they sold to 
£37 3s.; the average was £16 3s. 9d. 

The principal paddock on which they had been running had been continuously 
top-dressed with a hundredweight of superphosphate to the acre for the past 
fifteen years. 

On this property, during the past five or six years all cattle have been de-?liorned 
before reaching the age of four months. Above that age, the local experience is that 
de-horning is too severe on the cattle. 

As an insurance against drought, 4,000 tons of fodder is conserved on this 
property. Top-dressing the paddocks has greatly increased its carrying capacity, 
but care is taken that when a dry time comes there is enough fodder conserved 
to meet the emergency. 

The area of the holding is 13,000 acres and it is carrying comfortably 650 head 
of cattle, 80 horses, and more than 20,000 merino sheep. Could there be a better 
argument for good pasture management and improvement? 
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Farm Notes 



OCTOBER. 

C ULTIVATORS or scufflers should be kept moving through early-sown row crops 
to keep down weeds and maintain a surface mulch, for rain falling on a caked 
surface soil may not penetrate to any great depth. To check losses of soil during 
summer storms, all row crops should be sown at right angles to or athwart the 
prevailing slope. 

Sowings of maize, sweet sorghums, ^ain sorghums, Sudan grass, millet, cowpea, 
peanuts, pumpkins, melons, may be continued and sweet potatoes planted out. 

More attention may be given to the sweet sorghums, both in the coastal areas 
and on the Darling Downs. On the Downs, the crop is profitably fed to cattle^ 
horses, and sheep. 

On the western Downs and Maranoa, farmers are advised to sow Sudan grass, 
which has proved itself in recent years as a summer crop, whether for grazing, hay, 
or silage. 

Growers should be in a position to provide State requirements of lucerne, wheaten 
and oaten chaff, Sudan chaff, millet, and panicum chaff, stover, and other fodders. 

As a summer-gro\dng fodder plant rich in protein, which can be grazed, or 
converted into hay or silage (in combination with maize or sorghum) cowpea should 
be considered. Suitable varieties are groit, poona, brabham, and black. October 
is a good month for the establishment of summer grasses, chiefly paspalum and 
Rhodes. Paspalum may be broadcast on scrub burns, or ploughed land of reasonably 
high fertility, at the rate 8-12 lb. seed to the acre, adding white clover seed at 
the rate of 2 lb. to the acre. Rhodes grass, which is preferred in districts too dry 
to support paspalum, may be sown from October to January, the ashes left after the 
burning of timber on scrub land providing an excellent seedbed. No useful results 
arc obtained by broadcasting Rhodes or other grasses on uncultivated land other 
than a scrub *■ ‘ burn. ^ ’ From 4 to 6 lb. of tested seed to the aero usually provides 
a good stand. 

In the wheat areas, haymaking will be in progress where crops are not too 
far advanced for this purpose. '^tJrops cut a few days after the flowering stage 
contain the maximum nutritive value, the nutriment being then spread evenly 
thoughout the plant. A greater tonnage can be obtained by cutting at a later stage, 
but only at the expense of feeding value and colour. 

As harvesting becomes general during November, all necessary machinery should 
be given a complete overhaul, in order to avoid stoppages at a critical period. 


TICK TREFOIU^A VALUABLE FODDER PLANT. 

Tests of the capacity for natural regeneration of tick trefoil, a valuable 
fodder plant, when protected from stock are now in progress near BlackalL 

A specimen of one variety was received for identification from a station near 
Longreach by Mr. Cyril White, Government Botanist, recently. On the station it 
had been observed that the stock ate it greedily, and the owner thought that it 
might have possibilities as a fodder. This particular variety was first described 
from Sturt ^s Creek, in Central Australia. It is found in several districts in 
Queensland, but never in any great quantity, for the reason, probably, that stock 
soon eat it out. 

The plant is abundant on one of the areas near Blackall now closed to stock 
for the purpose of studying the natural regeneration of grasses and fodder plantsj^ 
The tick trefoil group is a large one and is well represented in Queensland. It has 
contributed greatly to the fodder value of wider areas of pastoral country, and 
most varieties are worth fostering. The plants take their name from the fact 
that the seed pod is divided into several one-seeded parts. Each of these parts 
breaks off and, clothed with tiny hooked prickles, it fastens on to clothing or 
,^ts of animals and is thus carried from place to place. 
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Orchard Notes 



THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

OCTOBER. 

O CTOBEE is usually a dry month over the greater part of Queensland, consequently 
the advice given in the notes for August and September on the necessity of 
thorough cultivation to retain moisture is again emphasised. Thorough cultivation 
of all orchards, vineyards, and plantations is imperative if the weather is dry, as the 
surface soil must be kept in a state of soil mulch. 

All newly “planted trees should be watched carefully; if they show the slightest 
sign of scale or other pests they should receive attention at once. 

Bananas. 

In the warmer districts, banana jilanting may be continued. All winter trash 
should be removed and the stools cleaned up. If not already done before the winter, 
young plantations planted in the previous season should be desuckered without 
delay. Plants desuckered last autumn should be gone over again, and old plantations 
also should receive attention. Grow to each stool the number of stems which 
experience proves to be permissible, but only allow each stem to grow a single 
follower. Borers will be active again soon, and trapping should be* intensified 
towards the end of the month and supplies of paris green and flour (one part to 
six by weight) made up in readiness. Caterpillar and grasshopper plagues often 
occur from the end of the month onwards, and it is wise to lay in a supply of 
arsenic pentoxide for use in the preparation of bran baits. Watch the plantation 
carefully for bunchy top, and kerosene and destroy any affected plants without 
delay. The season of vigorous growth is now commencing, and it will pay well 
in more and better fruit and in stronger suckers for the next crop to apply a 
dressing of a complete fertilizer to each stool. Cultivate well to retain moisture, 
aerate the soil, and kill weeds before they seed. This will also prepare the soil 
for the planting next month of a green cover crop such as Crotalaria goreensis, 
thus shading the soil, preventing erosion on slopes, and enriching the soil with 
nitrogen and humus. 

Clean out all banana refuse from the packing shed, and resolve not to allow 
it to accumulate in future. This will reduce the risk of the development of many 
fungus rots in the packed fruit. 

Pineapples. 

From now onwards pineapples may be planted in most districts. Plough 
thoroughly, remembering always that in the life of a plantation there will be several 
seasons during which it will be neither possible nor desirable to do more than disturb 
the surface layer. Obtain advice from the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
as to whether the soil is sufiiciently acid, and, if not, how much sulphur to apply. 
Care should be taken in the layout of the rows to save time and labour in cultivation 
and harvesting, and minimise erosion. Select planting material with discrimination 
from healthy and vigorous plants of a good bearing type. Beware of planting 
* * collars of slips.' ^ Always strip off the base leaves and dry in the sun for a 
few days, and plant shallow. As soon as the roots form, apply 3 cwt. of lO-d-lO 
fertilizer to the acre. All established plantations are due for their spring fertilizer 
at the rate of not less than 5 cwt. to the acre. Keep down weeds with a dutch hoe, 
but do not disturb the soil deeply, always remembering that the pineapple is shallow- 
rooted and receives a sharp setback if the roots are cut or disturbed wtih horse- 
drawn implements. Clean out all pineapple refuse from the packing shod and 
surroundings, and thus prevent much fungus trouble in the summer pack. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

M uch of the matter contained under the heading of '‘The Coastal Districts'^ 
applies equally to the Granite Belt and the Southern and Central Tablelands, 
for on the spring treatment the orchard and vineyard get the succeeding crop of 
fruit very largely depends. The surface of all orchards and vineyards should be 
kept loose. In the western districts, irrigation should be applied whenever necessary, 
but growers should not rely on irrigation alone, and should combine it with the 
thorough cultivation of the land so as to form and keep a fine soil mulch to prevent 
surface evaporation. 
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All newly-planted trees should be looked after carefully and only permitted to 

f row the branches required. All others should be removed as soon as they appear, 
f there is any sign of woolly aphis, peach aphis, or scale insects, or of any fungus 
disease on the young trees, they should be dealt with at once by the use of such 
remedies as black leaf forty, bordeaux mixture, or a weak oil emulsion. In older 
trees, similar pests should be systematically fought, for if kept in check at the 
beginning of the season the crop of fruit will not suffer to any appreciable extent. 
Where brown rot has been present in previous years, the trees should be sprayed 
with bordoaux mixture and lime sulphur according to the schedule recommended by 
the Department. All pear, apple, and quince trees should be sprayed with arsenate 
of lead—first when the blossom is falling, and afterwards at intervals of about three 
weeks. Spraying for codling moth is compulsory in the fruit district of Stanthorpe, 
and wherever pomaceous fruit is grown it must be attended to if this insect is to 
be kept in check. 

In the warmer localities, a careful check should be kept on any appearance of 
the fruit fiy, and, if found, every effort should be made to trap the mature insect 
and to gather and destroy any affected fruit. If this is done, there is a good 
chance of saving much of the earlier-ripening summer fruit, if not the bulk of 
the crop. Tomato and potato crops will require spraying with bordeaux mixture, 
likewise grape vines. Keep a very strict watch on all grape vines, and, if they 
have not been treated already, do not delay a day in spraying if any sign of an oil 
spot—the first indication of downy mildew—appears on the top surface of the leaf. 
Spraying wtih bordeaux mixture at once, and following the first spraying up with 
subsequent sprayings, if necessary, will save the crop; but if this is not done and 
the season is favourable for the development of the particular fungus causing this 
disease, growers may be certain that their grape crop will not take long to harvest. 

Where new vineyards have been planted, spraying also is necessary, for if this 
is not done the young leaves and growth are apt to be affected so badly that the 
plant will die. 


THE CHOKO. 

The choko is a popular vegetable, grown largely in Queensland for both 
market and home use. It has the advantage that, once planted, it comes into 
bearing each year from the original root. The plant will die down only during the 
coldest months, and in the spring will shoot again from the tuber which is formed 
under the ground. 

The choko requires a rich loamy soil to which has been added a heavy dressing 
of well-rotted stable manure. Additions of dried blood and bone dust, or of manure 
during growth, are of great benefit, as, being a perennial and a heavy feeder, the 
choko's food requirements are considerable. 

The method of planting the choko differs greatly from that used for other 
varieties of the same family. Whole choko fruits are used as planting material, the 
growth coming from the shoot from the kernel in the fruit. Tho fruit should be 
planted on the side with the broad end sloping downwards and the stem end slightly 
exposed. 

A trellis is essential to satisfactory growth, although, if planted near a fence 
or old stump, the plants will 8X)read over it very quickly. When chokos are grown 
commercially, it pays to erect a suitable trellis. This may be done with logs or 
rough timber. Sometimes an ordinary <‘T'^ trellis is used, over which strong 
fencing wire is stretched. 

A good permanent trellis may bo constructed as follow's:—Two rows of strong 
posts are set firmly in the ground with a height of about 6 feet 6 inches above the 
surface, the rows being about 9 feet apart and the posts about 8 feet apart in 
the rows. The tops of the posts support cross timbers on which strong fencing 
wire is stretched with about 18 inches between tho wires to carry the vines. Stays 
support the outside posts, and wires for trellising also should be stretched on these. 

The choko takes some months to come into full bearing, but will commence to 
bear fruit generally about four to five months after planting. The plants seem to 
improve with age when properly cultivated and manured. 

There are two varieties, the green and the cream. The cream-coloured variety 
is the more popular. 

Chokos should be picked fresh and, after having been peeled, should be cut 
into suitable portions and boiled or baked. 
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SPRAYING MACHINERY 

FOR APPLYING ALL WASHES AND 
DUSTS, LIMEWASH, CREOSOTE, 
AND DISINFECTANTS 

There is the Right Machine for Every Job—^Ask 
a Friend who is Using a VERMOREL Sprayer 

No. 8—THE " FAVORI " 
PNEUMATIC SPRAYER 

This machine is charged with air and liquid (at 
a pressure of up to 110 lb. per square inch) 
before spraying commences. During spraying no 
pumping—both hands free. All the liquid con¬ 
tents are sprayed. When the sprayer is emptied 
of liquid the air pressure is retained and will 
remain in the sprayer until the end of the day. 
This reduces by half the labour of and time 
required for filling. It is filled by suction—thus 
avoiding the troubles and delays of pouring the 
spraying liquid into the machine. Total air and 
liquid capacity, 5 gallons. Working liquid 
capacity, up to 3 gallons. Economy of spray 
by means of Instantaneous Spray Control, which 
allows the spray to be released or shut off 
instantaneously and easily. 

A similar type of Sprayer is made which has a 
self-contained pump instead of a separate charge 
pump, and this machine can be used at a pressure 
FAVORI Knapsack :»prayer, 5 galls. of up to 17S lb. per square inch. Price ftom 115s. 
Price Complete, £4 14s. A Wheeled Pneumatic Sprayer with 11-gallon 

Charge Pump, £6 14s. tank and working at a pressure of 220 lb. per 

EX WAREHOUSE, LONDON square inch is also made. Prices from £11 12s. 6d. 

ALL TYPES OF WET AND DRY SPRAYERS MADE AND STOCKED 
Capacities from 2| pints to 220 gallons. Prices from 5s. to £202 10s. 

Complete catalogue anrf list of stockists in Queensland from — 

COOPER, PEGLER, & CO., LTD. 

29a CLIFTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Put your 

PRODUCTION on o WAR FOOTING 


HOWARD 

AUTO ROTARY 

HOE "22" 



War conditions have changed the' whole outlook of farming; prices are stable and the 
market guaranteed. The farmer is asked to speed up and increase his production, 
it IS therefore imperative that he should enlist the aid of modern farming machinery. 
There is no machine as capable of increasing production and at the same time of 
reducing costs, as the Howard Auto Rotary Hoe " 22." 

This Australian Unit gives you complete cultivation m the single operation—a job 
which previously took three or four. At the same time it chops-in weeds to rot away 
quickly, thus adding valuable humus to the soil. The " Howard" takes its power 
direct from the engine to the blades and the thrust caused by the resistance of the 
ground against the blades assists in driving the machine forward; this means incalcul¬ 
able savings in power and money.* 

'the Pick Tyne Rotar for pasture or lucerne renovation is a huge success. The 
" Howard" need never be idle. 

Make enquiries regarding this versatile unit now—^Wrlte for literature te— 

A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 
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^edc^ into the 9uiure— 


♦ . . . Wh^t^loes it hold In store for YOU? Are you happy in the knowledge 
that definite provision has been made so that you and your dependents can 
lool$^forward to financial security in later years? 

TO-DAY you are jn the full capacity pf yoU> earning power J TO-MORROW? 
^who knows? 

Provide the income of the future from the earninge of To4ayt 
YOU CAN—if you take the STATE INSURANCE way ! 

A saving at the rate of a few shillings a week wilt enable YOt> to ASSURE 
financial comfort In future years*! 

SEE THE STATE INSURANCE OFFICE or its Local Representatives NOW 
and start on the road to future Prosperity! 


the state government 

INSURANCE OFFICE 


Insurance Commissioner, 

" Insurance House/* 

Adelaide and Edward Streets, tRISBANE. 

Dear Sir,—Please send me particulars of your Retirement Income Policies. 
My age next birthday will be 



NAME..*. 

ADDRESS. 


years. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month am ariiclet supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Servicet deling 
vjith the welfare and care of mother and child. 


YOUR CHILD'S TEETH. 

I S anything more pleasing than to see your child happy smile enhanced by two 
rows of pearly white teeth! Are any gems more handsome or more precious 
to their owner! With what interest does each mother watch the cutting of her 
baby’s first teeth, little realising the very important part she herself plays in the 
formation of those teeth! What a big responsibility it is for a mother to realise 
that it depends largely on herself whether her little boy or girl is to have beautiful 
teeth that will last a lifetime or ugly overcrowded teeth that will quickly decay! Let 
us see what we can do to help her carry this responsibility. 

How Teeth Develop. 

Before baby is born the first teeth or “milk teeth” begin to form in the gums. 
As baby is entirely dependent on his mother for his nourishment it is important that 
she should eat the kind of food which goes to form sound teeth and that she should 
keep herself fit and strong by taking regular exercise and recreation in the fresh air 
and sunshine and by taking enough rest and sleep. 

Mother’s Diet. 

From the earliest stage of his development baby needs lime and phosphorus 
to form good teeth as well as to form good bones, and so it is important that 
the food the mother eats should contain plenty of lime and phosphorus. For this 
reason the following diet is recommended for her:— 

Three meals a day are sufficient and should include— 

Milk—li to 2 pints as a minimum. (If fresh milk cannot be obtained, full 
cream dried milk may be used.) It may be flavoured with cocoa or 
taken with wholemeal porridge or in the form of junket or in milk 
puddings. 

One egg. 
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Cheese—1 oz. 

Butter—to 2 oz. 

Meat, in moderation. This may include the ordinary cuts as well as liver, 
rabbit, tripe, poultry, or fish. Liver and fish are valuable. 

Vegetables—A liberal allowance of uncooked and cooked vegetables. Salads 
can be made from lettuce, tomatoes, celery, grated carrot, finely shredded 
cabbage heart, and sweet peppers. Most of these can be grown in a 
small vegetable garden. Cooked vegetables should include peas, beans, 
cabbage, cauliflower, and potatoes (English or sweet). Potatoes should 
be cooked in their jackets and eaten every day. 

Eruit—Oranges, papaws, and pineapples are valuable, but all fruit in season is 
good when eaten in moderation. tJncookod fruit is better than cooked. 

Bread and scones should be made of wheatgerm or wholemeal flour. Avoid 
bread and scones made of white flour or flour artificially coloured. 

Cutting of Teeth, 

About the seventh month—the exact age varies even in healthy babies—the first 
tooth appears, usually a lower middle or front tooth. Within the next two or 
three months all the front teeth may be cut. About the beginning of the second 
year the first back teeth usually appear, and at about eighteen months the eye teeth 
make their aj)pearance between the front and back teeth. 

Towards the end of the second year the last of the back teeth appear. This 
completes the first set of temporary or milk teeth, twenty in all. 

Teething is a Natural Process. 

While teething is a natural process it may cause some frctfuluess and sleepless¬ 
ness, and the child may refuse his food. This is due to pain or discomfort caused 
by swelling of the gums. Sometimes a baby will develop a cough when teething, 
due to excess secretion trickling to the back of his throat. No severe illness should 
be attributed to teething. 

Preservation of Gk>od Teeth. 

Prevention is better than cure. In order to understand iirevention, it is 
necessary to study nature ^s method of protection. Each healthy tooth has a white 
glistening protective covering called enamel, which is the hardest substance in the 
body. As long as the enamel is intact no harm can come to the tooth. Nature 
preserves the enamel by keeping it bathed in saliva. The quantity of saliva poured 
out ill twenty-four hours may amount to several pints. Saliva does not flow continu¬ 
ously at the same rate. As soon as the sense of taste is stimulated, especially by 
weak acids such as are present in certain kinds of fruit, such as oranges, lemons, 
and apples, there occurs a flow of a thin watery saliva which persists for at least 
fifteen minutes. Nature’s protective mechanism for the teeth is perfect for all 
animals who live in a natural state. Decayed teeth are rarely seen among them. 
Until about 100 years ago, when man began to eat refined cereal foods, his teeth 
also were well formed and well preserved. Sweet foods, especially when made from 
refined finely-ground flour, stimulate the secretion of a viscid sticky saliva, which 
with starchy material may form a paste which tends to become lodged in the 
crevices of the teeth, and in the spaces between them. Unless this is removed, 
fermentation may occur with the formation of acids which may attack any crack 
in the enamel. Once a break in the enamel occurs, the process of decay may continue 
until the vital part of the tooth is destroyed. 

As it is important for the mother during pregnancy to take food of the right 
kind in order that sound toetli may be formed, so it is for the child after birth, 
if the teeth are to be preserved. The growth and development of the jaws, like that 
of other bones, depends chiefly on muscular action. In young children vigorous 
sucking is the best form of exercise, and every effort should be made to establish 
breast feeding. In older children the most important actions promoting the 
development of the jaws and of strong teeth are those connected with biting and 
chewing of raw food. Busks, not tough crusts, should be given, and when he is 
old enough the child should be given a diet containing the foundation foods consist¬ 
ing of milk, eggs, cheese, butter, meat, green and root vegetables, wheatgerm bread, 
and uncooked fruit. 

Care of the Teeth. 

The teeth should be brushed after each meal with a medium or soft,, short tooth¬ 
brush having bristles of unequal length to enable them to get between the teeth. They 
should be brushed both back and iront in an up and down direction. Many thina 
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This, hi turn, will lead to overcrowding of the permanent teeth, 
that the early decay of a temporary tooth is not important, but it may be a serious 
matter. Not only may it cause pain, but it may lead to loss of teeth, which will 
interfere not only with the child's nutrition, but with the development of his jaws. 

The child's tc('th should be examined by a dentist every three to six months 
from the time he is two years old. The dentist's first aim should be to secure the 
confidence and co-operation of the child, so that his visit becomes an interest, if 
not a pleasure. 

School Age is Too Late. 

A largo number of those children who attend school for the first time are found 
to have decayed teeth. This is the universal experience of every school dental officer. 
These children should have received dental care two or three years earlier. Probably 
in no form of disease is treatment in the early stages more necessary or attended 
with more satisfactory results than in the decay of teeth. It is the responsibility 
of every parent to see that his child receives the benefit of this treatment. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child welfare 
by visiting the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), or by 
writing to the Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Maternal and 
Cliild Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

LUNCHEON AND DINNER DISHES. 

Curried Lamb and Rice Mould. 

Line a small basin with rashers oi baeoii, then lino it with 2 cups rice, previously 
cooked till tender in stock or water. Melt 1 heaped dessertspoon of good dripping 
in a saucepan, and 1 tablespoon flour, cook until brown, then add 1 teaspoon curry- 
powder, stir well, add 1 cup stock, salt, pepper, and 1 lb. lean minced lamb, 2 
minced onions, ] teasjioon lemon juice. Stir until well mixed, then simmer for 
1 hour. Drain some of the liquid off the mince and reserve it for the sauce. Fill 
prepared rice mould, cover with a thick layer of rice, place in a baking tin with 
a little w’atcr in the bottom, and bake for forty-five minutes. Turn out carefully 
and serve with the sauce served separately. 

Sausage and Egg Pie. 

Bring 1 lb. pork sausages to boil and siminei' very gently until they feel quite 
firm. Allow to cool, then remove skin and cut into dice. In the meantime boil 
4 or n eggs until hard and cut them into slices. Melt .1 tablespoon butter in a 
saucepan, add 1 tablespoon flour, cook a little, then add 2 cups milk or white stock. 
Stir over gas until thickens, then add 1 dessertspoon grated onion, 1 tablespoun 
each tomato sauce and shredded and fried bacon, 1 cup diced potatoes, sausages, 
eggs, 1 teaspoon chopped parsley, salt and pepper to taste. Place in a pie-dish 
and cover with puff pastry and bake in a hot oven for ten minutes, then lower heat 
and bake for half an hour. 

Vienna Steaks. 

Mix together 1 lb. lean minced steak, 2 cups soaked bread, 2 teaspoons chopped 
parsley, 2 tablespoons grated onion, 1 tablespoon tomato sauce, 1 teaspoon Worcester¬ 
shire sauce, a little ground mace, pepper and salt to taste, and, if liked, a little 
savoury herbs. Bind with one beaten egg and form mixture into round cakes, 
flatten out a little, sprinkle wdth flour, and fry in a little butter or good dripping. 
When they have all been fried, place in a baking dish or casserole dish, cover wu'tli 
a little sauce made by cooking 1 finely-chopped onion in the fat in wdiich the 
steak was cooked; add 1 dessertspoon flour, cook a little, then add 2 cups stock or 
water and salt and pepper to taste. Cook for about twenty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. A little scrambled egg placed on top of each steak is an improvement, 
as illustrated. 

Baked Veal Rolla. 

Cut li lb. fillet veal in slices and flatten out a little. Sprinkle with pepper, salt, 
*md a little finely-grated lemon-peel. Make a seasoning with a cup each of boiled 
rice and soft bread-crubs, 1 dessertspoon minced onion, 1 teaspoon parsley, pepper, 
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salt^ and a little ground mace and grated lemon rind^ Bind with 1 egg and 1 dessert- 
spon melted butter. Spread mixture on veal and roll up; fix securely with a 
toothpick, put the prepared rolls in an ovenproof dish, cover with thinly-sliced onion, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, and a little plain flour. Pour over 1 cup water, 
2 tablespoons tomato sauce, 1 dessertspoon Worcestershire sauce, and 1 teaspoon made 
mustard. Cover with lid and bake in moderate oven for one and a*half hours. When 
reddy to serve, sprinkle with finely-chopped parsley. 

Savoury Fritters and Bacon. 

Mix together 1. cup finely-diced cold meat, 1 teaspoon each grated onion and 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt to taste, 1 tablespoon each self-raising flour and 
tomato sauce, and 2 beaten eggs. Drop in dessertspoonfuls on a well-greased hot 
pan, press out a little, and. fry until a golden brown; turn and brown on the other 
side and serve with crisp bacon. 

Noisettes of Lamb. 

Bemove the bones from as many lamb cutlets as required; flatten them out 
and roll in seasoned flour. Melt a little butter in a pan, add meat, and fry quickly 
on each side until a nice brown. Take up and place them in the oven to keep hot. 
To the remaining fat in pan add a little flour, pepper and salt, cook a little, then 
add enough water to make rather a thin sauce. Place the prepared meat back in 
pan, cover with a lid, and barely simmer for forty-five minutes. Too much cooking 
and cooking too hara will dry and toughen the moat. Dish up in the centre of 
dish and surround with baked tomatoes filled with creamed spinach. 

Orange Tart. 

Prepare and bake a tart-shell, and when cold fill with the following:—Place 
in saucepan 1 cup each water and orange juice, juice of 1 lemon, J cup sugar. Dilute 
1 tablespoon cornflour in a little of the water, bring liquid ingredients to boiling 
point, add cornflour, and cook over a low gas until mixture is quite clear, stirring 
aU the time. Take off the gas and add 1 tablespoon butter, a little at a time, 
beating it well in. 

Fried Apples end Bacon. 

Wa^ apples and cut into thick slices without peeling and fry in hot butter 
until a golden brown. Dish up and garnish with rashers of crisp bacon and fried 
parsley. 

Creamed Salmon and Spaghetti, 

Boil 4 oz. spaghetti in plenty of boiling salted water until tender; drain well, 
then place back in saucepan with 1 cup white sauce, not too thin, 1 beaten egg, 
pepper and salt to taste, and if liked a little curry powder. Well grease a ring 
moiQd and fill with the prepared spaghetti, then place mould in a dish of water 
and place in oven for about i hour. In the meantime, melt 1 dessertspoon butter 
or margarine in a pan, add 1 dessertspoon flour, cook a little, then add 1 cup milk 
and stir over gas until thick and smooth. Cook for a few minutes, then add 
1 medium-size tin salmon. Allow to become very hot, add the juice of ^ lemon, 
and 1 teaspoon finely-chopped parsley. Turn out spaghetti and fill centre with 
salmon. 

Baked Veal Cutlets with Peat. 

Prepare veal cutlets as follows;—^Remove bone and twist flank round thick 
end, sprinkle with pepper and salt and a little lemon juice, allow to stand for half 
hour. Now dip in egg and breadcrumbs. Place in a well-greased baking dish, 
sprinkle over some verjr fat bacon, cut into dice. Bake in a hot oven for about 
twenty minutes or until nicely browned. Turn cutlets and brown the other side. 
A little more bacon may be needed to finish the cooking, but on no account add 
dripping, as this spoils the flavour. Dish cutlets in a border on a hot dish and 
fill the centre with peas. Serve with a well-flavoured tiomato sauce. 

Fruit Dessert. 

Hull and wash 1 punnet strawberries, dry well, and cut into four if large, 
and in two if small. Mix them with 1 cup tinned pineapple cubes, 3 oranges^ cut 
in segments. Place the fruit evenly into individual glasses. Soak 1 teaspoon 
gelatine in J cup pineapple juice, then dissolve over a low gas. When cold, add 
another i cup pineapple juice, } cup orange juice, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, and 
i cup sweetened condensed milk. Beat until well mixed and ^ginning to set. Then 
add 2 tablespoons whipped cream and pour over prepared fruit. Serve with sponge 
fingers* 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABXiB 8HOVIRO TER ATBSAOR aAINfAU FOB TBB MOBTH OF JULY IN THB AOBIOULTUBAL 
DlSSBIOTS, TOOBTEBB WITE TOXAL EAINFALL BUBINO 1940 AND 1989, FOB COMPABIBOK. 



avbbaob I 

Total 


Avbbagb 
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EAINFALL. I 

Rainfall. 


Rainfall. 

Rainfali. 

Divisions and 





Divisions and 
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No. of 
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No. of 




July. 

years* 

July. 

July, 


July. 

years* 

July, 

Jnly. 



re- 

1940. 

1939. 



re- 

1940. 

1989. 



cords. 



• 


cords. 



North Ooa$t 

In. 


In. 

In. 

South Coast-^contd. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton .. 

l-Kl 

89 

0*9() 

0*91 

Gatton College .. 

1*43 

41 

Oil 

2*33 

Cairns 

1*50 

68 

0*94 

0*53 

Qayndah .. 

1*50 

69 

0*81 

2*7.5 

Cardvrell .. 

1*37 

68 

0*96 

0*48 

Gympie 

2*10 

70 

0 93 

2*81 

Cooktown 

0*‘J5 

64 

2*28 

0*60 

Kllkivan . . 

1*61 

61 

1*21 

2*00 

Herherton 

0*89 

64 

0*63 

0*32 

I Maryborough 

1*97 

69 

1-11 

2*89 

Ingham 

1*69 


0*63 

1*33 

Nambour .. 

2*72 

44 

2*86 

3*41 

(nnisfall .. 

4*78 

69 

3*98 

3*78 

I Nanango . . 

1*68 

68 

1*15 

1*81 

Mosaman Mill 

1*30 

27 

0*27 

0*36 

; Rockhampton 

1*7.5 

69 

0*61 

0*45 

Townsville 

0*78 

23 

* ■ 

0*07 

; Woodford 

2*36 

63 

0-86 

2*37 

Central Coast. 





; Central Highlands. 










1 Clermont 

1*07 

69 


1*42 

Ayr 

0*71 

ro 

63 



! Gindte 

1*11 

41 


1*33 

Bowen 

0*93 

60 


o*io 

! Springsure 

1*21 

71 


1*20 

Charters Towers .. 

0*05 

68 1 

.. 

0-27 






Mackaj P.O. 

1*07 

69 j 

0*04 

0*36 

Darling Downs. 





Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 


1 






I 


periment Station 

1*47 

43 

.. 

0*15 

Dalby 

1*74 

70 

! 0 43 ! 

2*17 

Proserpine 

1*58 

87 

003 

1*86 

Emu Vale 

1*60 

44 

1 .. j 

1*94 

St. Lawrence 

j 1*36 

69 

1 1*45 

0*20 

Hermitage 

1*69 

33 






i 


1 Jimbour .. 

1*.54 

52 

i 0 55 

1*58 

South Coast. 



1 


Miles 

1*64 

55 

1 0*44 

1*66 






Siantborpe 

2 02 

67 

! 0*13 

1*60 

Biggenden 

1*44 

41 

o-a.*. 

2*64 i 

' Toowoomba 

2*09 

68 

, 0*16 

2-14 

Bundaberg 

1*88 

67 

0*67 

1*47 

1 Warwick .. 

1*83 

76 

1 

1*50 

Brisbane .. 

2*21 

88 

0*32 

2*00 1 






Caboolture 

2*16 

68 

0*78 

2*80 ! 

Maranoa. 





Childers .. 

1*74 

46 

1*08 

2*18 1 






Crohamhurst 

2*97 

47 

2*18 

8*80 

Bungeworgoral .. 

1*37 

26 


1*57 

Esk 

1*98 

68 

1 

0*27 

2*37 j 

Roma 

J 1*45 

1 

66 

; Ois 

1*64 


A. S. BICHAKDS, DiTisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE-nJULY, 1940. 


OOXHLBl) FBOM TBLBOBAPHIO BBPOBTB. 
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Shapb Tbmfebatubb. 


Rainfall. 


a 









Divisions and Stations. 

lii 

Means. 


Extremes. 



Wet 








Total. 

Days. 


8®* 








5 * 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastal. 

Cooktown .. «• 

In. 

30 04 


“IS- 

“Ig- 

30 

Deg. 

56 

22 

Points. 

228 

9 

Herberton .. •. 


68 

48 

73 


87 

18, 21 

63 

6 

Rockhampton .. 

80*18 

75 

60 

78 

2, 3, 30 

40 

13, 16, 
19 

61 

4 

Brisbane 

80*28 

70 

48 

76 

30 

38 

14 

32 

5 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby .. .. 

80*26 

68 

86 

76 

31 

25 

21 

43 

1 

Stanthorpe 


61 

28 

72 

80 

16 

20 

13 

2 

Toowoomba •. .. 

• • 

62 

43 

70 

30 

84 

13 

16 

2 

Mid-Interior. 

80*09 



87 


88 

20 



Georgetown .. .. 

82 

62 1 

4 


.. 

tx>ngreaeh* 

Mlt&ell 

80*10 

80*26 

1 

76 

68 

si 

82 

80 

30, 31 
31 

32 

22 

19 

16 


i 

, ^ Western, 

gurketown 

80*10 

82 

64 

87 

4 5, 

45 

18,19 



gouUa. 

74 

41 

84 

30, 31 

83 

18 


• t 

Thargomlndah 

80*^ 

69 

40 

78 

28 

80 ! 

19 


,, 





1 

28 1 






^longreadi mintiiiiim readings fneomptete. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed bt A. 0. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRiSE. 


— - 








September, 

October, 

Sept., 

Oct., 


1040. 

1040. 

1040. ' 

1940. 


Bises. 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Bises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

6-6 

6*.38 

rr32 

6*62 

4*68 

5*2 

2 

6*5 

6*39 

6*31 

6*,52 

5*46 

5*48 

8 

6-4 

5-39 

5*30 

6*53 

6*29 

6*35 

4 

6-3 

6*39 

5*29 

6*53 

7*14 

7*24 

5 

6*2 

5*40 

5*28 

5 54 

8*0 , 

816 

6 

6-0 

6*40 

6*27 

6*55 

8*46 

9*8 

7 

5 59 

6*41 

5*25 

5-66 

9*34 

10-.3 

8 

5*58 

5*41 

6*24 

6*66 

10*24 

10.58 
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Fhaset of the Moon, Oceullafiont, &c. 

2nd Sept. • New Moon 2 15 p.m. 

9th „ First Quarter 5 32 a.m. 

17th „ O^uilMoon 12 41a.m. 

25th M € l^ost Quarter 3 47 a.m. 

Apogee, 3rd September, at 4.0 p.ni. 
Perigee, 18th September, at o.O pm. 


There is always a feeling of hope with 
I September. Is it because most of the winter 
has passed and spring is at hand, or is it the 
primitive man within who, long ago, when he 
saw the little Pleiades, the Hull, and great 
Orion rising in the morning, knew that the 
I time tor .sowing had eorae? In times past the 
starry heavens were the countryman’s calendar, 
I and agricultural operation.s were performed 
■ according to the rising or setting of certain 
star.'''. it iuuy be, however, that the modern 
man know.? that in September the southern 
Spring Mquinox occurs, and the sun, which has 
sojourned in the northern hemisphere for the 
past six months, is returning to bring us the 
sunimer On 2.^rd September Old Sol will have 
reached a.s far south a.s the equator, and as 
he continues his southward journey, the days 
will rapidly lengthen. Until now the day has 
been shorter than the night ; on 23rd September 
the day and night will be of equal duration 
over the whole' earth After that the day will 
be longer than the night. Another useful and 
interesting observation is that only at the 
equinoxes the .mm rises and .sets due east and 
west respectively ; it is easy then to mark the 
compass points on the horizon. 

Everyone who was about before dawn last 
month must have been attracted by the 
brilliancy of Venu.s. Since then the Morning 


declining brightness. 


eastern horizon. 


Oil 5th September the 
cfl her greatest distance 
pces. After that, Venus 


We have not seen Mars for a long time; a 
year ago ho shone brighter than Jupiter now 
shines in the morning. On 7th June, when 
Venus was still the Evening Star and low In 
the west, she passed Mars, which appeared 
only as a tiny star. At the end of August 
Mars passed on the far side of the sun Into 
the morning sky. 


let Oct. 9 New Moon 10 41p.m. 
8th „ > First Quarter 4 18 p.m. 

16th M O Moon 6 15 a.m. 

24th „ (T Last Quarter 4 4 p.m. 

Perigee, 2nd October. 2.0 a.m. 
Apogee, 15th October, 8.0 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindt. add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomlndab, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 48 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first Quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon wHl rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night: 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when In the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight 

tt must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

tAll the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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Event and Comment 

TjiejreMjn_Agfieiijturg^ 

TN his annual report to the Minister (Hon. Frank W. Bulcock), the 
Under Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and Stock (Mr. 
R. P. M. Short) reviewed the agricultural position and the progress 
made by the rural industries during the year ended on 30th June last. 

In the course of his review, Mr. Short said:— 

The year in agriculture was a good one generally. An unusuaUy 
wet winter succeeded by a good spring in most farming districts justified 
anticipations of heavy crop production, which, to a large extent, were 
realised. 

The sugar output in Queensland during the 1939 harvesting season 
was easily an all-time record; 891,000 tons of sugar were manufactured 
from 6,040,000 tons of cane, as compared with the previous peak (1938), 
when 777,000 tons were made from 5,342,000 tons of cane. Notwith¬ 
standing the increased quantity of sugar exported, the average value 
per ton (£15 15s. 3d.) was even greater than that for 1938, and the gross 
value of the entire crop was over £14,000,000. The enhanced price 
obtained was due to the Nation of an expoH price by the British Ministry 
of Pood, at which aU available sugar was acquired after the outbreak of 
hostilities in September, 1939. The 1939-40 growing season has been 
reasonably satisfactory, although seasonal adversity was the experience 
in some areaa The estimated sugar yield for the current harvest is 
820,000 tons, about 70,000 tons less than the 1939 output. Preliminary 
milling results indicate that the sugar content of the cane this year is 
shove normal, so that the early estimate may be attained even though 
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the cane yield may be reduced because of the continuance of dry weather 
in the Central and Southern districts. 

Arrangements with the British Government will again assure the 
sale of the entire production, provided, of course, that shipping is avail¬ 
able to transport the sugar to Britain and other units of the British 
Commonwealth which are this year participating in the Empire buying 
scheme. 

Attention is again directed to the sustained improvement in produc¬ 
tion efficiency. The average production per acre of 3^ tons of raw 
sugar is the highest figure yet atttained, and is in sharp contrast to the 
yield of tons, which was the standard forty years ago. This has 
only been" achieved by the application of s<?ientific agricultural 
principles, which lead to reduction of waste and costs of a^icultural 
production generally, as well as to the improved milling technique which 
places the Queensland factories in the forefront of the sugar industries 
of the world. 

For the grain-grower conditions were favourable for high yields, 
although late frosts of varying severity and a dry period were limiting 
factors. The aggi*egate area cropped was 360,459 acres, from which a 
yield of 6,751,000 bushels was obtained. Over 45 per cent, of the acreage 
sown was under the five best varieties of Queensland-bred wheat, 
selected for their rust and drought resistance. Observation and seed 
selection plots were established throughout the wheatgrowhig areas, 
from which satisfactory results were obtained. A comprehensive wheat- 
breeding programme was continued. In the maize-growing districts, 
crop returns were satisfactory, and many heavy yields were harvested. 
On the Atherton Tableland, however, cyclonic weather and a prolonged 
wet season prevented the fulfilment of an early promise of a heavy 
harvest. Record yields and prices were the satisfactory experiences of 
barley-growers. 

Seasonal conditions generally were not conducive to high cotton 
yields, and a combination of fiscal uncertainty and the lateness of plant¬ 
ing rains caused a steep decline in production. With the renewal of 
the bounty on raw cotton and the rapid expansion of the home market 
an intensive campaign to stimulate production is in progress. As a 
result, a greatly increased acreage can be expected in the coming season. 
The merits of growing cotton under supplementary irrigation were 
investigated in the course of the year, and results were strongly in 
favour of irrigation where it can be praclised economically. The value 
of cotton-grassland rotation was again effectively demonstrated. Further 
satisfactory progress was made in developing stocks of seed of the most 
promising varieties, and it is now possible to meet all likely demands 
for seed of types required by Australian spinners. 

The cultivation of grain sorghums and other fodder crops continues 
to expand. Seed propagation plots and yield and spacing trials in 
practically every farming district produced gratifying results. 

The tobacco yield for the whole of the State was a record, and 
values also were higher than ever before. Approximately 3,000,000 lb. 
of cured leaf, valued at £340,000, was produced from 4,530 acres,, the 
aggregate area planted. Investigational work on insect and disease 
control and cultural practice was continued throughout the year and 
noteworthy results were achieved. 

Conditions favoured peanut-growers who had a satisfactory 
harvest. Irngated potato crops were much higher in yield than those 
an unwatered fields. During one period, market prices were as high as 
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£20 a ton; general average values were fair. Interest in fodder storage 
has increased as an outcome of well-sustained departmental effort. 

Investigations bearing on the maintenance of fertility and the 
economic use of the land resources of the State were continued. Soil 
erosion, ,it is recognised, is of the utmost importance to the whole 
economy of the State. Consequently, soil conservation has claimed close 
attention, and the extension work of the Department in relation to soil 
economy has been planned in accordance with recognised principles of 
effective and protective land utilisation. 

Favourable conditions were general throughout the fruitgrowing 
districts. Yields were heavy and improved prices compensated for losses 
from climatic causes where they did occur. Banana-growers now 
number 2,326, and the planted area aggregates 10,829 acres, of which 
8,606 acres are in bearing. The total marketed production for the year 
was 550,000 cases, an acreage average of 63. Pineapple-growers also had 
a good year, with satisfactory returns for fresh fruit and higher prices 
for cannery consignments. Tropical fruit culture and vegetable grow¬ 
ing are rapidly expanding industries in the coastal regions of the 
Central Division. Citriculture also is extending in inland districts, 
especially in the western country. In the deciduous fruitgrowing 
districts, production and prices vrere satisfactory, and marketings 
compared favourably with those of the j)revious year. Losses from 
pests w^ere not serious, and fruitfly particularly was less in evidence 
than usual. 

Increasing areas of production and more diversified cropping 
continue as a characteristic of the fruit industry in Queensland. 

The activities of the Plant Industry (Eesearch) Division continued 
as among the chief bases of the development of the primary industries. 
A wide range of investigational work was done in relation to the control, 
by both biological and mechanical means, of insect pests and plant 
diseases. The services of the Division have been extended to many 
important problems and to the improvement of technique in relation to 
those problems. The flow of reliable scientific information from the 
research worker through the departmental extension services to the 
producer continued evenly and in appreciable volume throughout the 
term. The application of the results of investigations has continued 
systematically and effectively in co-operation with the field officers of 
the several branches of the Department. It is considered that direct 
personal contact through the instructional staffs is, when practicable, 
the best way of conveying the results of research to the farmer. The 
establishment of experiment and demonstration plots in various districts 
is another valuable form of extension work which was applied with 
advantage in the course of the year. 


Dairy Production. 

A LTHOUGH dairy production was about 10 per cent, lower than the 
^ record output of the previous year, the return of approximately 
£9,000,000 was only 8 per cent. less. The Australian championship for 
butter quality was gained by a Queensland factory—^Nanango—for the 
first time, and the quality of the faeto^ output as a whole was main¬ 
tained at a high standard. ^ The beneficial influence of the use of steam 
sterilisation in dairy plants has already become manifest in higher quality 
production. The output of butter for the year totalled 139,795,042 lb.,, 
of which 72-6 per cent, was exported and 4 per cent, was sold in other 
States. The production of cheese, in which there was a marked improve¬ 
ment in quality, totalled 13,841,405 lb. 
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Plant-Breeding and the Production of 
Better Seed. 

L. G. MILES, B.Se.Agr., Ph.I>., Besearch Officer. 

'T'HE need for planting better seed cannot be emphasised too strongly 

in Queensland to-day. The use of cheap, inferior seed may mean an 
initial small saving to the farmer, but it represents, in the long run, very 
poor economy. The fact is lost sight of that better seed gives better 
germination, greater freedom from seed-bome diseases, increased yield 
per acre, and better quality, and, therefore, more efiScient production. 
The cost of producing a crop may be apportioned under the headings of 
the purchase or rental of the land employed to produce the crop, and 
the cost of such fertilizer and lime as may be used, together with the time 
and money expended in preparing the land, and in sowing, harvesting, 
and marketing the crop. The difference between the return from the 
crop and the cost of pr^uction represents the profit to the farmer. If, 
by using better seed, the yield is increased by, say, 20 per cent., the 
costs of seed, harvesting, and marketing are increased, but the other costs 
remain unaltered. The excess, therefore, of increased return over 
increased cost of seed, harvesting, and marketing represents additional 
profit to the farmer. Improvement of quality may be still more valuable, 
as increased monetary returns therefrom should be obtained without any 
increase in the cost of production apart from the addition^ cost of the 
seed. 

One purpose of this article is to demonstrate the value of plant¬ 
breeding work, particularly selection, in the production of new varieties, 
and in the maintenance of existing ones. It also outlines tiie methods 
by which this is accomplished, and shows how farmers may, in some cases, 
profitably devote some time and trouble to the selection of their seed. 
With certain crops, such as cotton and tobacco, where a State-wide 
standard of quality is sought, the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
definitely prefers to handle the production of seed for general sowings. 
With many miscellaneous crops, however, in which the farmer commonly 
saves his own seed, some attention to intelligent selection will be amply 
repaid. 


METHODS OF REPRODUCTION OF CROP PLANTS. 

Before attempting to breed a new variety of, or otherwise improve, 
any species of farm crop, vegetable, or garden plant, it is essential to 
know something of the mode of reproducton of such species under natural 
conditions. Most Queensland farm crops, with the important exceptions 
of sugar-cane and potatoes, are reproduced by memis of seed. Such 
seed is formed as a result of the pollination of a female reproduet|ye 
. organ, known as the pistil, with pollen from the male organs or stamms, 
In many cases the pistil and stamens are enclosed together within the 
, petals of a typicM flower, while in other cases the flower may be extremely 
modified, as in wheat or oats, or again the pollen-producing and seed* 
producing oiigans may be on different parts of the plant, as in miuze. 
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Crop plants such as wheat, barley, oats, tobacco, tomatoes, peas, and 
beans, have flowers in which the stamens and the pistil grow close 
together. In some cases the anthers, which are the essential parts of the 
stamexss, burst and shed pollen before the flower has completely opened; 
in others, the anthers may more or less cover the pistil until after they 
have shed their pollen, even though the flower may have opened. In 
all these cases, therefore, flowers are naturally pollinated with their own 
pollen, or, as is said, self-fertilized. Occasionally pollen grains from 
other plants may be carried in the air or by insects and find their way 
to the pistil of a plant before its own pollen has been shed. This is 
rarely the case, however, with the above plants, and under normal 
climatic ex)nditions over 9S or 99 per cent, of the seeds formed by such 
plants are the result of self-fertilization. 

Another group of plants, including sorghums, lucerne, cotton, and 
some grasses, are largely self-fertilized under natural conditions, but 
also undergo a considerable percentage of cross-pollination—i.e., fertiliza¬ 
tion with pollen from other plants in the neighbourhood. In the case of 
this group, the flowers are similar in general structure to those of the 
previous group, but some factor or factors tend to promote cross- 
pollination. Thus the anthers and the receptive surface of the pistil may 
not be closely associated, as in cotton, or there may be some peculiar 
mechanism for the liberation of pollen, as in lucerne, and insects may 
play an important part in transmitting pollen from one plant to another. 

A third group of plants is characterized by the fact that cross¬ 
pollination is tlie rule rather than the exception, and self-pollination 
occurs only to a very small extent in the field. Maize, rye, pumpkins, 
cabbage, many fruits, and certain grasses and clovers belong to this 
group. The reason for the predominance of cross-pollination in the case 
of maize can be readily observed. At tasselling time the slightest breath 
of wind liberates the pollen from all mature tassels, and the air is filled 
with a mixture of pollen dust from a very large number of plants. This 
niixture is continuously falling on exposed silks, and effecting fertiliza¬ 
tion, with the result that over 90 per cent, of the grains of an ear may 
be the result of foreign pollination, and only a small percentage the 
result of fertilization with pollen falling from the tassel of the plant 
bearing that ear. Other species of plants of this third group may be 
sterile to their own pollen, i.e., they fail to set seed when self-pollinated 
but are fertile to pollen from other plants of the species; others, again, 
mature their stamens before their pistils, or vice versa, and in such cases 
cross-pollination must of necessity predominate. Wind and insects are 
the two main factors in distributing the pollen from plant to plant. 

A fourth small group have their male and female flowers on different 
individual plants. Such plants cannot be self-fertilized, since a 
‘‘female’* plant produces no pollen, and must be fertilized with pollen 
from a “male” plant. Included in this group are the date palm and 
hops of commerce. 

It is well known that a variety of wheat may be kept reasonably 
pure for a number of years, while a variety of maize, pumpkin, or 
sorghum, in a very short time, may begin to degenerate and lose type 
altogether. The two main causes of such “degeneration” are natural 
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crossing with other varieties and accidental mixing of seed. With wheat 
or barley two or more varieties may grow side by side in the one paddock 
without fear of cross-pollination rendering them impure. Indeed, plant 
breeders often* grow single rows of wheat varieties or strains side by 
side, and the small amount of cross-pollination occurring is generally 
not sufficient to materially affect the purity of the seed. The great point 
to be observed in keeping such varieties pure is to prevent mixing of the 
seed. Plant-breeders accordingly harvest their rows separately, and 
thresh the ears either by hand or by simple machines that can be easily 
cleaned. Most farm threshers are very difficult, if not impossible, to 
thoroughly clean in a short time. Any farmer desirous of saving his 
own seed for planting shoiild, therefore, run off a number of bags of the 
variety which he is threshing or harvesting, in the case of the complete 
harvester, before he begins to set aside his planting seed. This procedure 
will afford an opportunity for seed of other varieties, lodged in cracks 
and corners of the machine, to be dislodged and removed and the 
varietal seed saved for planting will, therefore, be reasonably pure. 

With maize, on the other hand, the growing of one variety near 
another will allow of a considerable amount of cross-pollination, unless 
the two varieties silk and tassel at entirely different times. If an early- 
maturing variety of maize be grown alongside a late-maturing one it is 
possible that the former may have completely finished shedding its 
pollen, and that its silks may have completely died off before the latter 
has commenced to flower; in such a case the seed of each variety will be 
uncontaminated by crossing with the other. The same protection may 
be afforded in cases where one of two varieties which would normally 
tassel at the same period is planted considerably in advance of the 
other. 

In the United States of America, a distance of a quarter of a mile is 
considered by many as the minimum safe distance for a seed plot from 
other fields of maize, especially if the direction of the prevailing wind is 
from the other fields towards the seed plot. Smaller distances may be 
used, however, if windbreaks intervene, such as narrow belts of timber. 
If, on account of space considerations, the seed plot has to be planted 
closer to another variety than is desirable, planting seed should be 
obtained from the middle of the plot, if it is a large one, or from the 
side furthest from the other variety unless, as previously stated, the 
periods of flowering of the two varieties have not overlapped. 

Occtisionally the effects of crossing may be noticed in the harvested 
seed. Thus, if a farmer is harvesting seed of a white maize that has 
been grown in close proximity to a yellow variety, the appearance of 
yellow grains on the ears will indicate to him that out-pollination has 
occurred. If, however, he is harvesting seed from a yellow variety that 
has been growing near a red maize, such as Red Hogan, he will not be 
able to detect out-pollinated grains, as they will all appear yellow, 
like the original variety. In the next generation, however, the effects 
of the crossing will be seen, for plants which have grown from grains 
resulting from cross-pollinations between the two varieties will produce 
.entirely red grain. Mixtures of this type in maize are very difficult to 
eliminate, as, even if red-grained ears are culled out each year fr<an a 
yellow maize variety, the pollen from the plants producing them has 
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pollinated a number of other plants, and will make its effect felt in 
future generations. The best procedure is, therefore, to take a little 
extra trouble in buying or producing the seed, thus eliminating con¬ 
tamination from the start. Here, again, as with other crops, great care 
must be taken in shelling if varietal mixtures are to be prevented. 

Sorghum and cotton, though mostly self-fertilized, are subject to a 
considerable percentage of cross-pollination through insect activities. 
Such natural crossing, which may result in up to 6 per cent, of the 
seed of sorghum and 15 per cent, of the seed of cotton being capable of 
producing hybrid plants, is sufficient to cause rapid contamination of a 
variety if it is grown adjacent to other varieties, without any attempt 
being made to protect the heads or flowers from cross-pollination. With 
cotton, isolation of varieties is the only logical method of preventing 
contamination, though the mixing of seed at the ginneries is a potential 
source of trouble that has always to be guarded against. The position 
has been met in some countries by the establishment of “one-variety’’ 
communities. If such a scheme is strictly enforced there is no fear of 
cross-fertilization with other varieties or of contamination, of seed 
occurring at the ginnery serving each one-variety community. 

Sorghum plants produce a considerable amount of seed per seed 
head; it, therefore, pays, with this crop, to produce seed “under bag” 
if there is any danger of the variety being cross-fertilized by others in 
the neighbourhood. A grocer’s brown paper bag may be used for each 
plant selected for seed purposes; it should be large enough to completely 
enclose the mature head without fitting too tightly. The head is enclosed 
in this bag just before the pollen is shed, and the mouth of the bag is 
tied with string round the stalk just below the head. The bags are 
opened a week or so later, after pollination has ran its course, to give 
the heads access to air and light, but the plants must be tagged in some 
way so as to be recognised at harvesting. 

Tobacco, though normally cross-pollinated to only a slight extent, 
must be similarly protected if other varieties or even off types within the 
variety itself are nearby. The enormous amount of seed produced by a 
single flowering head of tobacco makes it economical, as well as desirable, 
to produce the seed under bag. 

With vegetatively propagated crops such as sugar-cane and potatoes, 
the problem of pollination does not arise in farm practice. A variety, 
for example, of potatoes normally descends from a single plant or a 
single tuber, and if care is taken in keeping varieties separate there is 
no danger oif contamination. Occasionally, however, in that crop “bud 
sports” occur spontaneously, i.e,, owing to causes still little understood, 
certain buds of the one tuber or certain tubers of the one plant may 
produce shoots different from the varietal type, which in turn may 
develop distinctly different tubers. These “sports” will propagate 
themselves true to type, and may be either rogued out from the crop, 
if undesirable, or selected as a new variety if showing improvement 
over the original variety. A number of commercial varieties of potatoes 
have originated accidentally in this way. 
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Two main oanses of degeneration of crop varieties have been 
described, namely, accidental mixing of seed and natural crossing wkh 
other varieties. A third cause of such “running-out” may be cross- 
poUination between plants of the variety itself. This cause would 
naturally be important only in the case of crops like maize, which are 
normally cross-fertilized, and cotton and sorghum, in which <^»- 
fertilization plays a lesser, but still important, role. Very few varieties 
of such crops are genetically pure when released by the plant breeder, 
and natural crossing between plants of somewhat divergent types tenda 
to increase the multiplicity of forms present in the variety. This process 
not only decreases the uniformity of the crop, but may also result in a 
lowering of the average yield and quality. 

It is thus obvious that some means must be employed to maintain 
varietal standards in crops subject to cross-pollination by insect and 
other natural agencies; otherwise varieties tend to “slip back” in 
quality and productivity. The methods generally adopted to effect this 
purpose are mass selection and pedigree selection. These methods, 
together with a third, that of hybridization, are also used by the plant 
breeder in the breeding of new and better varieties of crop plants. 


MASS SELECTION. 

Of the various methods of plant improvement, practically the only 
one available to the farmer is that of mass selection. This comprises 
the selection of superior plants of a type for seed purposes, and the 
bulking of the seed from these plants to sow the following crop. This 
method is used not only in the production of improved strains but also 
in the maintenance of those already available. 

Practically any crop grown in Queensland to-day will show a largo 
amount of variation from plant to plant, these variations arising from 
two sources. They may be duo either to inherited differences or to 
differences in the soil and in the treatment to which the plants are 
subjected. Take for example, a maize plant, which is outstandingly 
better than any other plants in its neighbourhood. This advantage may 
be due to a greater inherent yielding ability, a characteristic which it 
can transmit to its progeny, or may simply be due to the fact that this 
plant grew on a more fertile patch of soil than its neighbours, that it 
had less competition from weeds during the early stages of growth, or 
was in some other way favoured by its environment. If favourable 
environment was the factor responsible for the outstanding merit of this 
particular plant, then the farmer cannot expect its hi gh yielding ability 
to be transmitted to its progeny, unless each and every one of them is 
grown under similarly favourable conditions. Sometimes a plant will 
be well developed and yield well, because it has no immediate neighbours, 
and, therefore, more space is available for root development. Such a 
ease can be easily detected. In other cases, however, it is impossible.to 
tell from inspection whether a fine-looking plant is of a superior strain 
or whether it is merely favoured by environment. If, however, plants 
of ideal type are selected, and harvested and threshed separately for 
seed purpo^, at least no harm is done, and the probability is that tilie 
strain is being improved. Yield, of course, is not the only con8iderati<ffi 
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in selection. Such points as a suitable height of plant, the method of 
carriage of the ear in maize, the strength of the straw or stalk in maize 
and the small grains, the size, shape, and texture of the leaf in tobacco, 
and of prime importance, freedom from disease, should be given careful 
attention. It does not follow that plants which are free from disease are 
resistant to disease, or that in selecting disease free seed the selector is 
breeding for disease resistance. Seed, however, which is free from 
disease, stands a much better chance of germinating and of producing 
vigorous plants than diseased seed. If, therefore, selection were based 
solely on freedom from disease, the farmer would still be benefiting each 
season’s crop, though possibly not effecting any permanent improvement 
in the <jrop. 

Maize offers an excellent opportunity for selection on farms. 
Farmers should familiarise themselves with the appearance and charac¬ 
teristics of the variety or varieties which they are growing. Plants should 
be selected in the field, their ears harvested separately and subjected 
to a further selection in the bam. Selected ears should be shelled 
separately and the grain used to sow a small isolated seed plot which 
will provide seed for larger plantings. Since each good ear selected 
provides a considerable amount of grain, it is quite practicable for most 
farmers to select their own seed and sow their own increase plot each 
year. 


The mass selection of a crop such as wheat requires more time and 
trouble since it is difficult to separate and study individual plants in 
the field, and a much larger number of plants are required to produce 
a bushel of seed than is the case with maize. Offsetting this disadvantage 
is the fact that wheat, being self-fertilized, requires less attention in 
order to keep varieties pure and to maintain varietal standards. If, 
however, a variety shows a falling off in yield or shows evidence of 
variation, e.g., by the appearance of bearded heads in a beardless variety, 
compact ears in a loose-eared variety, or vice versa, there is urgent need 
for selection. Individual plants which are true to type should be selected 
prior to harvest or individual ears should be chosen, if the plants 
cannot be separated, and the seed threshed out by hand. Sufficient seed 
should be obtained to hand-plant a small plot the next year. This plot 
should be rogued of off-types, if present, and used for seed purposes. 
In this way in a few years, sufficient improved seed will have been pro¬ 
duced to plant the farmer’s bulk fields. Care, of course, must always 
be taken at harvest to keep this selected seed free from mixtures, or 
otherwise the work is largely nullified. Such work, it must be admitted, 
comes more within the scope of the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
than of individual farmers. Signs of contamination have recently been 
noticed in a number of the major wheat varieties in this State. A pro¬ 
gramme is therefore being put into effect whereby selection and rogueing 
will be carried out by that Department, an increased supply of pure 
seed thus being made available through the agency of the Wheat Board. 

Self-fertilized seed of tobacco, cotton, sorghum, and many other crop 
plants is usually obtained simply by covering the flowers or flowering 
heads with a bag, or some other protective cover to prevent the entrance 
of foreign pollen. In the case of tobacco and cotton, however, quality 
is of such prime importance and yet so difficult to determine, that farmers 
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are not encouraged by the Department of Agriculture and Stock to 
produce their own seed. Selection for productivity and vigour alone 
may be quite successful in improving the crop yield but quality may be 
so impaired that the resulting strains are almost valueless. Departmental 
oflScers are therefore employed to select seed from these two crops with 
a view to improving or maintaining both quality and yield. This work 
is being carried out annually and the seed stocks thus obtained are made 
available to farmers growing these crops. 

Departmental work with sorghum (Plate 80), esi)eidally the dwarf 
types of grain sorghum, is now being directed towards the improvement 
of yield and uniformity in a number of promising types introduced 
from overseas. Wliere farmers are, however, desirous of producing their 
own seed on the farm, the extra time taken to select and tag uniform, 
vigorous plants, typical of the variety, for seed will be repaid. The 
heads on such selected plants should be bagged, as previously described, 
in order to prevent cross-pollination with other varieties in the 
neighbourhood, or with inferior plants in the same field. 


PEDIGREE SELECTION. 

The method of selection usually practised by plant breeders is the 
pedigree, or plant-to-row method. Using this method, a number of 
planls of superior tj^pc are selected as in the ordinary method of mass 
selection. Seed of each plant is kept separate, however, and a separate 
row is sown next season from the seed of each selected plant. If one 
of the parent plants showed up well merely on account of rather 
favourable environmental conditions, its progeny row will not appear 
to such advantage. The inherent value of the selected parent 
plants is thus judged, not so much on their own a])pearanee as on the 
appearance of their progeny rows. If the best progenies still exhibit 
variation, further plants arc selected and the process continued until a 
number of uniform progenies are proiluced. These lines or strains have 
now to be tested against each other in carefully conducted trials over 
a period of a few^ years to determine the best, which is then increased 
for commercial seed production (Plate 81). 


HYBRIDIZATION. 

Hybridization is at once the most difficult and the most promising 
method of plant improvement. Selection of itself cannot introduce 
anything new into a variety; it can only pick out the best that is already 
available in that variety. If one variety of w'heat possesses rust resistance 
and low breadmaking quality, while another is rust-susceptible but of 
high quality, the only logical method of obtaining a high quality, rust- 
resisting wheat is by crossing the two varieties. In croi)s possessing 
normal, perfect flowers, i.e., flowers with both stamens and pistil, the 
anthers must be removed, using a fine pair of forceps, from the flowers 
which it is desired to cross-pollinate. This removal is effected just 
before the anthers have shed any pollen, which is usually as they are 
turning colour from green to yellow, or whatever the colour of the ripe 
anther may be. These flowers are thus rendered incapable of self- 
pollination. They must then be covered by suitable bags to protect them 
from any pollen which is in the air or which may be carried by insects. 
At a suitable period, usually within a day or two, pollen is tal?en from 
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the Other parent and applied to the stigmas of the treated flowers, over 
which the bags are then replaced. The hybrid seed when sown normally 
produces a uniform lot of plants from which seed is obtained for the 
next generation. This generation, the “splitting” generation, generally 
provides a great variation in types, and from it plants possessing the 
desired combination of characters are selected. These plants are sub¬ 
jected to a process of progeny selection until uniform, true-breeding 
strains are obtained. (Plate 82.) 



* Plate 82. 

Hybrimzinq Wheat.—A tagged plant may bo seen with the ear covered to 
prevent the entry of unwanted pollen from outside. Forceps are being used to 
remove the anthers from another ear. 


VARIETAL TESTING. 

Hand in hand with the production of new vai ieties, and the improve¬ 
ment of existing ones, must go a programme of varietal testing. Until 
a new variety or strain has been tested in'the field alongside the best 
types already available, its actual value for a certain district cannot 
be determined. Again, with certain crops upon which plant breeding 
work is not being carried out at the time, the problem still arises of 
determining the most profitable varieties to grow in the various districts. 
Varietal trials with this object in view have been conducted in the past, 
and a still more comprehensive series of such trials is now being under¬ 
taken. The results of these trials are published when available, and 
farmers are advised to make use of the information obtained from them 
when choosing the varieties to grow on their own properties. 

Should a farmer desire to test the merits of several varieties of a 
crop, it is sugg^ted that information regarding the most suitable methbd 
to employ be obtained from an appropriate field officer of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Stock, stationed in the farmer’s own district; 
if no suitable local officer is available, then the farmer should com¬ 
municate with the Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
Attempts are frequently made to test varieties by planting a dngle area 
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of each, or even by comparing the results obtained in one season with 
those realised in previous seasons, using different varieties in each season. 
The yields of single plots of each variety are, however, often not indica¬ 
tive of the relative merits of the varieties tested, and the results obtained 
in comparisons of varieties grown in different seasons are likely to be 
even less reliable. Careful investigations conducted in this State and 
in other countries have shown that great care should be exercised in 
carrying out varietal tests. Not only have several plots of each variety 
to be planted in the one experimental block, but care must also be taken 
to guard against any variability of the soil or slope of the field affecting 
the results obtained. As already indicated, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Stock is only too pleased to give advice to fanners who 
intend testing varieties so that the design of the farmer’s experiment 
may be such as to yield the fullest and most reliable information. 


A NATIVE COUCH GRASS DANGEROUS TO STOCK. 

Since January, 1939, over 1,100 sheep have died in one locality, apparently 
because of eating some poisonous plant. As many deaths were reported in 
April of this year, Mr. W. D. Francis, Botanist, made an examination of the area. 
He found that a native couch grass, Brachyachae convergent, was the cause of the 
death of the sheep. The presence of a prussic-acid-forming substance in this grass 
was first detected during the investigation in the field. When the green parts of 
the grass were broken in the hands they gave off the characteristic almond-like 
odour of prussic acid. A sample of the grass, which was brought to Brisbane and 
tested in the laboratory of the Agricultural Chemist, gave pronounced reactions of 
a prussic-acid-forming glucoside. 

The rapidity of the deaths and the post-mortem results observed by Mr. Ohman, 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, are apparently consistent with prussic*acid 
poisoning. Other features of the native couch grass, such as its frequency in the 
locality referred to and the extent to which it had been eaten, are also consistent 
with the view that it was the cause of the death of the sheep. 

This is the first occasion on which this grass has been found to yield prussic 
acid. As its common name suggests, it is allied to the common couch grass which 
is frequently found along bore drains in Western Queensland, Generally, the native 
couch can be distinguished from the common couch by its larger size and paler 
colour and by the fact that it is not confined to boro drains and other moist 
localities in western parts of the State. 

Native couch has been recorded from many localities in the Gulf country, from 
Hughenden, Aramac, Clermont, Emerald, Milmerran, and St. George. So far we 
have not received it from south-western localities beyond Eoma and Barcaldine 
in the Central Division. It also has been recorded as occurring in Northern Australia 
and Western Australia. 

Occasionally, native couch grass is referred to as star grass. The Star'grasses, 
however, are of the Rhodes Grass type. 

By far the heaviest loss of sheep in the locality referred to occurred with a 
flock which had travelled over a route which was fairly bare of feed for 7^ miles 
before reaching the locality. From this experience, it appears that empty sheep 
which have been driven over a bare route are much more susceptible to poisoning 
than sheep which have passed over a route carrying good feed. 

A sample of the native couch grass collected at the location whore the sheep 
losses occurred was analysed in Brisbane by Mr, McKechnie, Acting Senior Analyst, 
who found in the sample submitted 66*7 milligrams of hydrocyanic acid (prussic 
acid) in 100 grammes of grass as received. This amount is more than three times 
that usually considered as dangerous in plants eaten by stock and cannot bo con¬ 
sidered as representing the total amount of hydrocyanic acid present in the grass 
when eaten by the sheep, for during transport to Brisbane a considerable amount 
of hydrocyanic acid must have been lost by volatilisation. 

The Poison Plants Committee of the Department of Agriculture and Stock is 
apangin^ for the analysis of samples of native couch grass collected from different 
districts m order to ascertain the hydrocyanic acid content of this grass when grown 
in different locaHties* 
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Skeleton Weed. 

OKBLETON Weed (ChoncbfiSla jwtoea) is the most serious weed pest 

with which wheat-growers in New South Wales have to contend. 
Officers of the Department of Agriculture and of the Rural Bank of that 
State regard it as the worst agricultural weed ever encountered in this 
country. It is a native of Central Asia, and has spread to southern 
Europe and North America. So far no specimens have been received by 
the Queensland Department. The Government Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, 
advises that he has several times received specimens of chicory {Cicho- 
rivm Intybus) which farmers thought might be Skeleton Weed. Chicory, 
which is grown in Europe as a salad and for its tap root which is 
roasted and ground as an adulterant of coffee, deteriorates in the wild 
state, and becomes simply a weed pest. It is not a very persistent 
. weed, however, and in Queensland, at least, is subject to the ordinary 
' field methods of control. It is superficially like Skeleton Weed, but can 
be identified by its blue, not yellow, flowers. 

To enable farmers to distinguish Skeleton Weed should it make its 
appearance in Queensland, the following illustration and description, 
taken from the publications of the New South Wales Government, are 
given. 

If any farmer or pastoralist suspects that this plant has made its 
appearance on his property, he is asked to send specimens at once to 
the Government Botanist, care Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, for identifi¬ 
cation. It may be pointed out that the Botanical Branch is always 
Avilling to name and report on any specimens of weeds or-other plants 
forwarded. 

Description. 

“In the early stages, the plant somewhat resembles a dandelion, 
but a fleshy tap-root, which grows straight down to a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
is very quickly established, and some three to four months later the 
skeleton-like top growth is made, reaching a height of from 2 to 4 feet. 
When the plant is nearing maturity, the early rosette formation of leaves 
dies, leaving only this top growth. The nonnal period of growth com¬ 
mences during May, and continues until mid-spring, when the vigorous 
top growth is made, ending with profuse flowering and seeding during 
the latter portions of the summer. The top growth then dies back, but 
the root is of a perennial nature, and fresh growth is made from the old 
root the following autumn. 

“The basal portion of the stems has a thick covering of bristles or 
hairs. The flowers are borne singly, and are conspicuous by their yellow 
colour. They are normally borne on the upper portion of the plant, but 
when heavily grazed or cut, they will form right on the ground, an 
important point in the control of seeding, in which the plant shows 
remarkable vigour. 

“Occasionally, especially after interference of the plant with 
Jmadhhlery or chemicals, side roots are formed. It is the pertinacity of 
;thh root girowth whidi makes control such a difficult problem, cultiva* 
tion tending to stimulation and multiplication of the w^.“ 
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Steam Sterilisation in the Dairy. 

L. E. NICHOLS, B.S&AgT., Dairy Technologist. 

'T’HE recent amendment of The Demy Produce Act in respect of 
* steam sterilisation as an essential requirement where machine 
milking is practised justifies publication of the original experiments on 
the Downs, as an illustration of its practical importance and value tO' 
the industry. 

Exhaustive scientific and bacteriological tests by officers of the Dairy 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture and Stock associated with the 
cheese industry on the Darling Downs over a period of eighteen months 
have revealed that practically 90 per cent, of bacterial contamination 
causing defective quality is of utensil origin, principally from milking 
machines. 

Bacteriological Justification for Improvement in Methods. 

An average of the results of tests obtained particularly over the first 
three warm weather mouths of this year, when cheese quality was 
dominantly poor, revealed 88 per cent, of milk supplied to factories 
of unsatisfactory quality for first-grade cheese manufacture. These 
grading standards were observed on a combination of tests, notably the 
modified methylene blue reductose test, the sediment test, the 'Wisconsin 
curd test, and direct microscopic observations revealing gassy, digested, 
slimy, fruity, and fermented curds, below a two hours modified reductose 
test and with an average bacterial count up to 20,000,000 per c.c., all 
dominantly of utensil ori^. . 

These tests and results are what may be described as a mass con¬ 
firmation of the original bacteriological tests of methods applied on an 
average Downs dairy, after the usual methods of cleansing and so-called 
“sterilising” had been applied. 

Method of TesHng.-~Steri\e water rinses were used in the initial 
tests and for the final official test. The first milk rinses along milking 
machine lines, milk trays, separator, and cream can were taken. Notice 
of tests was given about three days before investigations at farms chosen 
previously. 

After notification, samples were taken under sterile conditions 
before and after treaiment, the time elapsing between the first and 
•second sampling three days. Temperatures and weather conditions 
were carefully nbted over the period of tests. All samples were taken 
both before and after the addition of improved methods of steam 
sterilisation—^packed carefully in ice and returned to the laboratory 
where they were analysed baeteriologically the same evening of sampling. 

All samples were tested on standard Agar media, litmus, milk, and 
in brilliant green bite salt lactose media. All plates were incubated 
forty-eight hours at 37 deg. C., and bacterial ■ counts made with. 
;«Bompai^ve determinatiims. 
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After the ordinary methods of farm cleansing were applied, samples 
taken to illustrate utensil infeetion were revealed as follows, with 
comparative tests after steam sterilisation procedures:— 

Bacterial Counts ,—Incubated forty-eight hours, standard Agar. 

Inoculated Litmus Milk and Brilliant Green Durham Tubes. 


1st Rinse through machine milk line .. ,. (A) 

2nd Sample Can 4 gals, milk.(B) 

Srd First Rinsings Can through Separator .. (C) 

4th Sample Cream 1st Cream Can.(D) 


ReavUs — Set. 


— 

Before Steam 
Sterilisation. 

Coll. 

Alter Steam 
Sterilisation. 

Coli. 

2 niiimtes wet steam sterili¬ 
sation in morning for 
afternoon milking— 

Milk (A) 

Milk (B) 

Cream (C) 

Cream (D) 

Per c.c. 

1,260,000 

1,26.5,000 

1,110,000 

1.160,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 
Nog. 1/100 c.c. 
Neg. 1/100 c.c. 
Nog. 1/100 c.c. 

208,000 

84,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Nog. 1 /lOO c.c. 
-f 1/100 C.C. 
Neg. 1/100 c.c. 
Neg. 1/100 c.c. 


From Udder direct 300 ter c.c. 



A 

B 

C 

D 

Acid. 

Litmus milk— 






Before 

a/d 

a/d 

a/d 

a/d 

Digestion 

After 

Inert 

Inert 

Inert 

Inter 

Durham tubcj— 






A. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

.. 

P. 

Neg. 

+ 

Neg. 

Neg. 



ResuHn — 2nd Set.—Udder Sterile. 


— 

Befon) Steam 
Sterilmtion. 

Coli. 

Litmus Milk. 

2 minutes wet steam sterilisation just 

Per c.c. 



prior to milking— 


+ 1/100 

a/g acid/gas' 

Milk (A). 

1,394,000 

Milk (B). 

2,600,000 

4- 1/100 

a/g acid/gas 

Crecun (C) .. 

770,000 

After Steam 
Sterilisation. 

+ 1/1,000 

a/g acid/gas 

Milk 45 minutes after start of milking 
through machines— 




Milk (A). 

1,200,000 

Neg. 1/100 

Inert 

Milk (B). 

AU sterile 

.. 

.. 

(C). 

• • 

• • 

* • 


In the ilrst set of results were seen the aspect of the personal element as 
affecting the efftciency of the sterilising procedures and the inefficiency of the 
cleansing procedures before sterilising. This is followed by a recontamination in 
between milkings and its relation to dairy hygiene. 

The second set reveals efficiency in all divisions of the technique. 
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IW F 


186* F, 


182“f. 


Drop in Temperature. 

2 gallons Water. 

Time—12 30 Atmos. Temp, 80* F* 

Distance carried, 75 yards 

Fall ot temperature below the thermal death point ot most 
tiacteria found in and arournt dairies, and m dairy utensils 
illustrates effective " germ-killmg" capacity of the water. 



1 74“ F. 


TIME IN MINUTES 

- 1 - 1 -^- 1 

Plate 84. 


Etqsting Methods Demonstrated dnder Local Conditions —^Water Temp, 
at Copper 202® F, 2 gallons carried distance 75 yds. at amos. Temp. 80® P. 
Dropped to 190° F. Left further 15 minutes to half an hour in dairy before final 
use. • 


Photographic Evidences Reveal Conditions Before and After 

Treatment. 

The graph indicates the drop of temperature revealing the ineffec¬ 
tive germ-kiUing capacity below the thermal death point of most dairy 
Wcteriological studies, and reproduced in photograph of a polluted 
“allegedly” clean can rinse of quality-affecting bacteria. 

Just as with pasteurisation of milk, maintenance of temperatures 
at 145 deg. F, for thirty minutes is necessary for destruction of most 
disease germs, so for commerial sterility of dairy equipment and milking 
machines and utensils a temperature of 210 deg. F. on the Downs held 
for two to three minutes is essential. The most effective method of 
destruction of these organisms, by maintaining temperatures above their 
heat death point, is by wet steam sterilisation. 

Having proved the need for greater appreciation of what actually 
constitutes “bacteriological deamXiness” —^by addition of improved 
methods of wet steam sterilisation and dairy hygiene in individual 
dairies—-caifengiow of the technique to a group of cheese factory suppliers 
toas desirable to determine the extent to which the whole of the^ milk 
supply quality and ultimate cheese quality could ^ improved. 

An average factory was taken, which had been producing consist¬ 
ently a poor-quality milk supply and a second-grade cheese, and an 
extension of the fundamental principles of the technique was 
inaugurated. 
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Plate 85. 

Polluted AllixiEdly Clean Can Kixse op Quality-affeotng Bacteeia. 



Plate 86. 

Plate Exposukes in Baikt, Illustrating Contamination by Air-borne Bacteria 

ABOUT THE DAIRY. 
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Plate 87. 

Ybasts Isolated from Whey in Milk Cans. 
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THE LAST WORD IN MILKING 

Says Queensland Jersey Breeder 



^^IKER 


WlMBmNX 


Mr. E. F. March, 
Sunrise Jersey 
Stud; Ktngaroy, 
writes— 


BAMFORD 
BRITISH ENGINES 

Ideal for dairies. 
Petrol and Diesel. 
Sizes 2 to 16 h.p. 


I have been dairying for some thirty years and 
never had real satisfaction till I installed the 
' Eclipse/ I earnestly think that it is the last 
word in milking. The feat cup is wonderful and 
very easy on the cows. If a dairyman buys an 
'Eclipse' Milker his money is well spent. Your 
3*i- h.p. Bamford Diesel Engine is also giving the 
best results/' 

Again the mechanical excellence and advanced equalities 
of the " Eclipse" have proved themselves. Write for 
new free Catalogue (J.Q. 6). 


Other G. Or N. Lines. —Bamford Mowers, Rakes, and Hay 
Loaders; Twin City Tractors; Dairy Boilers, etc. 

GIPPSLAND Cr NORTHERN CO. LTD. 

267a MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA. 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY—CANE—FRU IT 

Every inue of this Journal will—in this space—feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of— 

DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN—AUCTIONEERS—VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 


Bex 42 


Phene 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND! 

WE WiU SELL FOR YOU I 
SaL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

Utt yew pneperly with us fer quiek mulls snd s straigbiferward deal. 







r N0t« 

Adirciit 
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Plate 89. 

Pollute!) Watb» Supply in Tank adjoining Dairy used for Cleansing of 

Dairy Equipment. 


Each supplier to this factory was provided with or advised on a 
suitable cleansing technique with the api)roved method of wet steam 
sterilisation. 

The Technique. 

The extension of the principles to each individual supplier, involving 
an educational or instructional campaign over a period of three months, 
finally gained a full appreciation by all suppliens of what constitutes a 
perfect cleansing technique, effective and efficient sterilisation, and 
perfect “bacteriological” cleanliness with approved dairy hygiene. 

A specialised technique of dairy hygiene is essential to overcome 
the personal equation factor in the extension^ of knowledge _of_ the 
principles involved. Success following adoption of the principles 
depends on the individual and the extent to which he is prepared to 
follow, as well as understand, each step of the operations; and yet the 
application of one practicable to all dairj’men. 

It involves three distinct things— 

1. Dairy hygiene. 

2. Cleansing technique. 

3. Steam sterilisation. 

All three are inter-related, and the perfection or efficiency with which 
one is aeeomplislied governs the efficiency of the other. Hence the need 
and adoption of a specialised technique. 

14 
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Plate 90. 

Befobe Sterilisation. —^Milk direct from udder (Sterile) following rejection of* 
foremilk after careful washing of udder with a weak chlorine solution. 



Plate 91. 

Aiotb SwwiLiSATioN.—from can which had been sterilised with wet steam fon 

two minutes. 
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Plate 92. 

Bkpore Sterilisation op Milking Machine. —^Milk from releaser, showing 
extensive bacterial infection of qiialiiy affccting types. 



Plate 93. 

JlPTEb Stewlisawon op Milking Machine (Wet Steam 2 Minutes).—Milk from 

t'4$leaser. 
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Plate 94. 

Before Sterilisation. —Cream from Separator. 



Plate 95. 

AFmt Sterilisation (Wet Steam 2 Minutes).—Cream from Separator. 
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Plate 96. 

Before Sterilisation.— Cream from Can. 



Plate 97. 

After Sterilisation (Wet Steam 2 Minutes).—Cream from Gan. 
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Plate 98. 

Bnobb STEBiusAnoN.—Effect of injurious bacteria on milk. (Note the condition of the curd). 




















Plate 99. 

After Stebiusation (Wet Steam 2 Minutes).—Note the clean, firm curd and compare with Plate 98. 
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Take, as an example, general dairy hygiene and sanitation pro¬ 
cedures. If these are neglected, irrespective of how effective cleansing 
and sterilising may be, a recontamination of iireviously sterilised equip¬ 
ment occurs as a result of environmental contamination, dust infections, 
slime gas eoli-aerogenes infections, and other proven sources of 
pollution revealed in the plate exposure photographs. To combat these 
proven sources of contamination, apart from the recommended clean 
yards and bails, liming and limewashing, sterile rinses of all milking 
machines, buckets, cans, vats, &c., just prior to milking, has been advised. 

Cold sterile water rinses from steriliser facilitate this operation, or 
failing this a cold chlorine rinse, the remnants of the chlorine solution 
being used as a careful udder wash before milking. Rejection of the 
foremilk then completes this first i)art of the dairy shed hygiene 
technique. The importance of udd^er washing and rejection of fore¬ 
milk in both prevention and detection of udder troubles, such as 
mammitis, is emphasised. 

Cleansing Technique. —The fundamental principle to observe in this 
procedure is that it does not involve complete destiniction of quality 
affecting bacteria, nor should it be used as such. Tt is purely a chemical 
or physical process for the satisfactory removal of milk solids and fats. 
In fact, combining high temperatures with these procedures is often 
disastrous to equipment, milking machine rubbers and inflations, and, 
in numerous eases examined, baking of casein or milk solids along milk 
lines and droppers. 

Aims of Cleansing — 

(а) To remove milk solids. 

(б) To dissolve fats. 

(c) To remove soda detergents or fat solvents such as washing 
soda, &c. 

Aims of Sterilising. —To effectively maintain a temperature above 
the thermal death point of most quality-affecting bacteria, in order that 
equipment may remain hacteriologicaJly sterile. Therefore procedure 
of the cleansing operations shows need for ample cold rinses of dairy 
equipment, at least 1 gallon to each unit of milking machines for 
removal of milk solids, casein, &c. 

Procedure No. 2.--Ample detergent hot water rinses (use of washing 
soda, 1 tablespoonful per 3 gallons hot water or 1 teaspoonful of caustic 
soda in a similar quantity of hot water). At least 1 gallon per unit for 
removal of fats. 

Procedure No. 3.—An ample scalding water rinse alone (at least 
1 gallon per unit) for removal of previously used soda detergents. 

Procedure No. 4.-~Two minutes wet steam sterilisation for destrac- 
txon of quahty-affecting bacteria, with attainment of perfect sterility. 

The compari^ns illustrated reveal ample justification for adoption 
and practical application of the new recommended procedures. 
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Proof of their practical application is that groups of suppliers 
themselves, acting in conjunction with their hygiene committees, have 
evolved, organised, approved, and applied this specialised dairy shed 
hygiene teehniciue, in an effort for uniform milk supply (|uality 
improvement. 

Extension of Principles—Cheese Quality Improvement. 

The factoiy taken was one showing an averagt^ second-grade product 
with a consistently }UK)r-(iiiality milk supi)ly. (All siippli(Ts except one 
showing, before the adoption of the improved methods, modified methy¬ 
lene blue reducULS(‘ t(*sts of less than half an hour and up to one and 
a-half hours; curds slimy, gassy, and digested, and average bacterial 
counts up to 20,000,000 per e.c., and cln^esc consistently second grade). 

The first set of resuJts involved swnuner wilJx lcsts\ all suppliers 
using steam sterilisation prot*edures, but befoiT the ap])lication of a 
uniform co-ordinated specialised dairy hygiene technique. 


The Weathek Conditions at the Time of SAMcXiiNo : A Wakm Night 

FOLLOWED BY HeAVY KaIN. 


DistiiiguiBhiiig 
JN umber oi 

Machine or Hand Milking and Steam 
Sterilisers. 

Sciliinont Test. 

Modified Reductase Test. 

Supplier. 


^'lghtH. 

Mornings. 

2 

Hand 

Morning. 

Clean 

Hours. 

Hours. 

5 

Machine 

CHoan 

44 


8 

Hand 

Clean 



9 

Hand 

Clean 

3 

• • 

6 

Machine 

V. clean .. 

44 


4 

Machine 

V. clean .. 

4 

n 

1 

Machine 

V. clean .. 

2 


7 

Machine 

Clean 

44 


3 

Hand . 

(dean 

H 



No. 

Fermentation 

Test. 

Digestion (D) 
Gas <g) 

Smooth, clean, 
coag. (S) 

Wisconsin Curd Test. 

Milk Agar Plate Counts 
Morning's Milk (37*C. 

— 48 hours) Representing 
Initial Utensil Infection. 
Aim —50,000 Inert Count 
per c e. with absence of 
Coli 1/100 c.c. 

Coll Forms 
Absence Desired, 
in 1/100 c.c. 

2 

S 

Firm, smooth, clean .. 

1,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

5 

S 

Firm, smooth, clean .. 

13,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

8 

S 

Firm, slight gas 

50,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

9 

S 

Firm, smooth, clean .. 

4,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

6 

S 

Firm, smooth, clean .. 

1,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

4 

1) and g 

Firm, slight gas and un¬ 
clean 

600,000 

4- 1/100 c.c. 

1 

S 

Firm, gas, unclean 

100,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

7 

S 

Firm, smooth, and clean 

20,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

3 

D and g 

Firm but gas and un¬ 
clean 

2,000 

-f 1/100 c.c. 
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No. 

Litmus Milk 
inoculation. 

Direct Microscopic 
Observations (Night’s 
Milk). 

Keason. 

Grade Considera¬ 
tion of all Tests 
for First Grade 
Standard. 

2 

Clean acid fermenta¬ 
tion 

Bacterial and 

leucocyte count 

good 

Bacterial and 

leucocyte count 

good 

•• 

Satisfactory 

5 

Clean acid fermenta¬ 
tion 


Satisfactory 

s 

Acid, slight gas 

Bacterial count fair; 
leucocyte count 

good 

Bacterial count fair; 
leucocyte count 

good 

• • 

Satisfactory 

[ 

9 

Clean acid fermenta¬ 
tion 


Satisfactory 

6 

Clean acid fermenta¬ 
tion 

Bacterial count good; 
leucocyte count 

good 

Bacterial count very 
high; leucocyte 

count good 

• * 

Satisfactory 

4 

Acid digestion and 
gas 

Utensil infec¬ 
tion 

Unsatisfactory 

1 

Acid, slight gas 

Bacterial count fair; 
leucocyte count 

good 

Utensil infec¬ 
tion 

Satisfactory 

7 

Clean, acid fermenta¬ 
tion 

1 Bacterial and 

leucocyte counts 
good 

High bacterial and 
leucocyte counts 

Utensil infec¬ 
tion 

Satisfactory 

3 

Acid, digestion, gas 

With confirmed 
mammitis 

Unsatisfactory 


The results reveal the comparative improvement after the addition 
of steam sterilisation procedures, but with still need for more uniform 
results with individual suppliers. 


An educational and instructional campaign among the sui)pliers, 
combining the dairy slied hygiene technique with steam sterilisation, 
gave the following final set of results on summer milk tests:— 






Modifled Keductase Test. 

Milk Agar Plate Count in 
Moniing’s Milk representing 
Initial (Jtensil Contamination 
Aiming at 60,000 per c.c. 
Total Count of Inert Types 
with Absence of Ooli. 

Distinguishing Number of Supplier. 

Niglit's Milk. 

Morning’s Milk. 

1 .. 




Hours. 

3 

Hours. 
Over 6J 


2 .. 




4 

Over 6J 


3 .. 




Over 

Over 


4 .. 




3 

Over 6J 


5 .. 




Over 6i 

Over 

13,000 

6 .. 




6 

Over 6t 

1»000 

7 .. 




4i 

Over 

20.000 

8 .. 




5 

Over 64 

6,000 

9 .. 





Over 6j 

7,000 


Most of the bacteria now occurring were chiefly desirable lactic*. 
At the corresponding period last year, and prior to addition of steam 
sterilisation and dairy hygiene procedures this year, all except supplier 
No. 2 revealed modifled reductase periods varying from one-half to one 
and a-half hours as well as dominance of bacteria detrimental to cheese 
quality, and this at a time when cooler climatic conditions prevailed. 
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The five machine-milking suppliers previously tJie worst are now iiK'liuled 
among the best. All of the suppliers are now producing satisfactory milk 
quality and, furthermore, the improvement has been maintained over 
a twelve months’ period. 

The marked improvement in the quality of the supply is reiterated, 
and the importance of the improved methods by both suppliers and 
factory in the pix)duction of the best quality cheese is stressed, and the 
enthusiasm of the suppliers and factory maiiager in their attempts to 
attain ideal bacteriological standards commended. This personal element 
and reliance on the individual for successful application of any new 
technique is, it is repeated, of first importance. 

Cheese Quality. 

Clieese manufactured from the pure-quality milk supply mentioned 
was held over a period of three months to judge the “type of matura¬ 
tion'’ of this so-called “clean milk” cheese. The milk supply quality 
was such as to make neither addition of hydrochloric or cahuum chloride 
necessary during treatment, despite i)astcurisation at 155 and 158 
deg. F. 

In the cheese maturity tests held from 15th November, 1938, to 2nd 
March, 1939, four loaf cheeses were held at 70 deg. F. On final grading 
all experimental batclics of “choicest” grade standard were awarded 
93 points. A progressive improvement from 88 points previously to 
excellent maturation, good flavour, body, and texture was recorded. 

Furthermore, periodic tests have revealed maintenance of milk 
quality improvement since these original tests were applied. Also 
jtiaiiitenanec of cheese quality impi'cvement was reflected in the many 
show successes of this factory over the last twelve months. 

Following the extension of the principles from individuals to groups 
of individuals and a cheese factors", the s^itisfactory results obtained 
merited extension to a group of cheese factories. Here, again, similar 
results were obtained, giving generally a more uniform quality milk 
supply and a more uniform quality cheese. 

The results of this group are reflected in the many show successes 
and continous grading results obtained. ^Moreover, cheese qudity from 
this group improved to tlie extent of 51 per cent, choice grade standard 
with the rest first grade. 

The maintenance of (juality in all cases has been the most gratifying 
feature of the original tests applied, and surely sufficient economic 
justification and incentive for a general adoption of the fundamental 
principles involved by the wdiole of the cheese industry in this State, 
especially in view of the British price differentiation of pay on a quality 
basis. 

Pollowdng are details of all tests applied by daiiy research officers 
of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, covering all cheese factories 
and suppliers of the State over a period of tw^o years testing, including 
two winter and two summer periods. The standards observed for 
suitable quality cheese manufacture, computed on the modified methylene 
blue reductase test, were;— 

Class 1—Good milk, not decolorised in five hours. 

Class 2—Milk of fair average quality, classed as satisfactory, 
decolorised in less than five hours, but not less than 
two hours. 
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Class 3—^Unsatisfactory milk decolorised in less than two hours, 
but not less than thirty minutes. 

Class 4—Very unsatisfactory milk, decolorised in thirty minutes 
or less. 

For cheese industiy purposes of classification, two hours and more 
is satisfactory; below two hours, unsatisfactory. 

On these two divisions are based the accumulated summarised 
information of Tables 1, 2, and 3 and 4, covering comparisons of— 

(a) Hand versus machine milking. 

(b) Machine milking results with steam sterilisation. 

(c) Machine milking results without steam sterilisation. 

(d) Combined results. 

Machine milking versus hand milking, covering 20 factories involving 
559 suppliers tests and 245 suppliers, covering chiefly summer milk tests, 
and producing at the time of testing dominantly second grade (some 
thirds and some rejected), was studied. 


TABLE 1. 

Numbeb or SUPPLIEBS —245, 20 Factobibs. 


Number of 
Tests. 

Under 80 Minutes. 

80 Minutes to 2 
Hours. 

2 Hours to 5 Hours. 

Over 5 Hours. 

Hand. 

1 

Steam 

Sterilisation. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

1 

P 

Hand. 

Machine. 

steam 

Sterilisation. 

Hand. 

1 

d 

§ 

il 

CO 

569 

123 

117 

15 

73 

76 


48 

47 

21 

16 

9 

5 

100% 


20*8 

m 

13-1 

13-4 


8-6 

8-4 

3-8 

29 

1-6 

*8 



% 

m 

% 

% 


% 

0 / 

/o 

% 

i 

% 

% 

% 


Table 2 is showing a comparison of hand-milking tests with machine¬ 
milking tests, covering all suppliers of the State’s cheese industry over 
a period of two years in three separate groups, and steam steriliser tests 
over a six months’ period since the inception of compulsory steam 
sterilisation. 

TABLE 2. 

Modified Methylene Blue Beduotase Test. 


Suimliers in 
Group. 

Number of 
Suppliers 
Tests. 

0 to 2 Hours. 
Unsatisfactory. 

Over 2 Hours. 

Satisfactory. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

Steam 

Sterilisation. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

Steam 

Sterilisation. 

(1) 663 .. 

1,437 

401 

336 


464 

237 

• 

(2) 72 .. 

814 

146 

270 

78 


93 


(3) 246 .. 

659 

196 

192 

26 

64 

56 

26 

970 

2,810 

743 

797 

103 

635 

00 

CO 

146 
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Comparing hand milking with machine milking over a two-year 
period— 

Total hand-milking tests, 1,378— 

Satisfactory: 634, equals 46.9 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 743, equals 53,1 per cent. 

Total machine-milking tests, 1,183— 

Satisfactory: 386, equals 32.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 797, equals 67.4 per cent. 

The results of the first group of suppliers’ tests, including accumu¬ 
lated results to November of last year (prior to steam sterilisation being 
made compulsory), were:— 

Hand-milking tests, 865— 

Satisfactory: 464, equals 53.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 401, equals 46.4 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests, 572— 

Satisfactory: 237, equals 41.4 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 335, equals 58.6 per cent. 

(Comparative results following a throe months’ instructional cam¬ 
paign since January this year, covering 72 suppliers, and comparison 
with steam steriliser tests, were:— 

Hand-milking tests, 253— 

Satisfactory: 107, equals 42.3 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 146, e(juals 57.7 i)er cent. 

Machine-milking tests (without steam sterilisers), 363— 
Satisfactory: 93, equals 25.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 270, equals 744 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests (with steam sterilisers), 198— 
Satisfactory; 120, equals 60.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 78, equals 394 per cent. 

Results of tests, principally summer milks, at factories producing 
at the time of testing dominantly second, some third, and some rejected 
cheese, covering 245 suppliers, commencing in January of this year, 
were;— 

Hand-milking tests, 260— 

Satisfactory: 64, equals 24.6 per cent. 

UiiKsatisfactory: 196, equals 75.4 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests (without steam sterilisation), 248— 
Satisfactory^: 56, equals 22.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 192, equals 77.4 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests (with steam sterilisers), 51— 

Satisfactory; 26, equals 51 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 25, equals 49 per cent. 
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All results since inception of compulsory steam sterilisation require-' 
ments last December:— 

Total machine tests (with steam sterilisers), 249— 

Satisfactoiy: 146, equals 58.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 103, equals 41.4 per cent. 

Total machine tests (without steam sterilisers), 611— 
Satisfactory: 149, equals 24.4 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 462, equals 75.6 per cent. 

The results, therefore, prove conchisiively that, under average* 
conditions, machine-milking has produced an inferior quality milk 
(bacteriologically) than hand-milking, 

AVith the ever-increasing use of milking machines, the dominance 
of inadequately cleansed and sterilised machines as the cause of 
defective quality—especially in relation to the incidence of contagious 
niammitis—it w^as realised that some cheap yet effective measure had 
to be adopted. 

This is provided for in the recommended steam sterilisation and 
dairy hygiene technique. 

(1) ^‘Machiniiis*^ or Marmiitis and Quality .—In support of 
this, apart from the foregoing results, the aspect of mammitis- 
in dairy cattle, as having a very important influence on 
milk and cheese quality is quoted. The Jissociation of 
the two is too well known to enlarge on further. Two 
specilic cases investigated very recently illustrate further 
need for its universal adoption. 

(а) An outbreak of virulent staphylococcal mammitis in 
which a herd of forty-nine cows was reduced to nine milk¬ 
ing cows as a result of the spread of infection through 
unsterile milking machine teat cup rubbers and inflations. 
The causal organisms were actually isolated from these 
points on the requisite blood agar, milk agar, and their 
distribution confirmed with brown thymol, blue field 
tests, with further confirmation by direct microscopic 
observations and bacteriological methods. 

(б) Another outbreak of streptococcal mammitis examined 
revealed, approximately, one-third of a herd infected, with 
increasing spread of the disease. Five had reached a 
chronic condition and were in the process of losing 
quarters; others showed all four quarters affected. Spread 
was attributed to lack of observation and application of 
a very important fundamental principle of the technique— 
namely, rejection of the foremilk, so important in the 
early detection and prevention of spread, with the accom¬ 
panying specialised hygiene technique. 

It also is reiterated that the modified blue test reveals,^ 
too, the effect of such udder abnormalities, the leucocytes 
assisting reduction. 

(2) The tabulated results also reveal the influence of the personal 
element. The three months’ campaign reveals the material 
benefits of steam sterilisation and correct hygiene. 
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(3) The final results involving milking machines with steam 
sterilisers and milking machines without steam sterilisers 
show an appreciable increase in tlie satisfactory compared 
with the unsatisfactory percentages. 

(4) Aims of Ihe extension work on an educational basis have 
been to let the new procedures prove themselves, even if 
there is only one in each factory district. 

(5) Finally, that the standards of classification chosen in the 
tabulated results facilitate the application of grading of 
milk supplies on a quality basis. 

Grading of the Supply, 

In support of grading there is the penalising effect of the unsatis¬ 
factory class degrading the satisfactory groupings. Secondly, the 
grading system instituted on the given standards, and classification, 
serve as a guide to the supplier as to whether a greater effort is 
necessary for suitable quality production. The competitive aspect, as 
well as the psychological effect, of testing is proving beneficial in 
many of the factories in which testing and grading on the modified 
methylene blue reductase test is now a routine i)rocedure. 

The grading standards of classification noted in tlui two groups are 
sufficiently wide and representative of all tests completed to ensure 
manufacture of a first-grade product, the limiting factors being the 
(condition and (piality of the starter culture used and the system of 
treatment and manufacture. Furthermore, the standards were fixed 
at a period during ’which the direct relationship of milk quality and 
«cheesc quality was revealed. 

Finally, in support of grading on th(‘ cOassification is the fact 
that the present British price differentiation of pay on a quality basis 
facilitates grading and paying the supplier on a similar quality standard. 

All standards for the satisfactory and unsatisfactory classes were 
classified on night samples over period of winter milk tests (dated from 
1st April to 30th September), and on night and morning samples 
for summer milk lest periods dated 1st October to 31st March. 

For all practical purposes, the night milk reveals the limiting 
factor for cheese quality, and, judged on a two-hour basis for satisfactory 
^quality, gives sufficient play for the elevating or diluting effect of the 
morning’s supply with its germicidal period. The true state of 
efficiency of steam sterilisation and dairy hygiene procedures practised 
by suppliers is more forcibly judged on the hygienic condition of the 
night’s milk than that of the morning. At the same time, the classi¬ 
fication is sufficiently wide for cheese manufacture of first-grade 
standard to include the condition or hygienic quality of the treated 
morning’s milk also. The addition of similar cleansing and sterilising 
procedures after the night’s milking must, however, be considered for 
suitable hygienic condition in the morning’s supply. 

With the recent cheese factory improvements in Queensland 
‘excellent conditions for quality cheese manufacture have been 
^established. 
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Soda Bush—A Plant Poisonous to Stock. 

S ODA Bush is a native plant of wide distribution in Western Queensland, northern 
parts of New South Wales, and parts of South Australia. It is particularly 
prevalent in the Longreaeh, Blackfill, and Charleville districts. 

Soda Bush is an annual with a perennial root stock about 1 to 2 ft. high. Tho 
leaves are placed alternately on the stems and are fleshy and nearly cylindrical. The 
flowers are small and are found in the forks of the leaves. It belongs to the saltbush 
family of plants. 

Although widely distributed in the sheep districts and has no doubt caused heavy 
mortalities in past years, it never came under suspicion as a poisonous plant until 
quite recently when losses occurred in travelling shoe]) in the Ilfracombe district. 
Since then, other losses have occurred in the Longreaeh and Blackall districts. 

Ordinarily, the plant is, apparently, not very palatable to sheep, and they rarely 
touch it. When, however, sheep are untrucked after a long train journey and are 
very hungry, they will eat the plant quite readily. Similarly, sheep which have been 
travelling over a bare stock route for two to three days will eat the plant when 
brought on to it. These facts have been noted by competent observers. The important 
feature, therefore, of Soda Bush poisoning is that there is always a previous history 
of semi-starvation to be followed by grazing in an area where the plant is abundant. 

Symptoms Noted .—^Frequently the animals are not seen sick and are found dead 
fc, the ^ * break ’ * in the morning. When seen, however, they appear dull and listless 
i»nd often disinclined to move. When forced to move, they may rush forward for 
several yards and then fall. This may happen repeatedly. When an animal becomes 
too ill to stand up, it lies flat on its chest with its head stretched out on the ground 
. in an attitude of sleep. This is one of the peculiar attitudes adopted, and appears 
to be characteristic of this particular condition. There may be some return of the 
fluid contents of the stomach to the mouth and throat, and this runs away througlv 
the nose or the corners of the mouth. Sometimes this material passes down the 
windpipe and causes pneumonia. 

Sometimes poisoning may become chronic in character, and the animal is sick 
for several days. This is probably due to the ingestion of smaller quantities of the 
plant. The animal is dull and listless, and the breathing is increased. It is tucked 
tip, and diarrhma may be present. Such animals, if forced to travel, gradually 
bscome weaker and death follows* 
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Post-mortem .—There is sometimes a pneumonic condition of the lungs, and 
there may also be an indammation of the fourth stomach and small intestines. 
Fluid may be present in considerable amount in the chest cavity. 

Experimental Feeding .—Quantities of the plant, consisting of both old and 
young growths, were gathered at different times during the 1938-39 summer and sent 
to the Animal Health Station, Yeerongpilly, for experimental feeding. As a result, 
it was shown that sheep could be poisoned quite easily by feeding the ground-up plant, 
or by soaking the plant in water and then drenching the animals with the fluid 
obtained. Amounts as small as one i)ound killed some sheep, while oth(*rs took 
amounts up to 5 lb. Probably the susceptibility of sheep varies, or, perhaps, the 
toxic agent may vary in amount in different plants. 

General Bemarhs .—Since sheep losses are nearly always associated with a history 
of previous starvation, it is imperative that care be taken to keep hungry sheep off 
places where the plant is growing in profusion. If untrucked after long journeys, 
they should, if possible, be given a feed of lucerne if the Soda Bush is' growing 
abundantly along the route which the sheep are to immediately travel, and jiarticu- 
larly if other edible plants have been eaten out. It is, of course, a common feature 
of stock routes to find that all the usual edible grasses have been eaten out for miles 
from some of the western trucking areas, and very little but Soda Bush has been left 
growing. Once the animals have had a feed, even if only a small one, they are not 
likely to break away when first liberated from the yards. 


SHEEP ON THE FARM. 

Sheep should have a permanent place on any farm on which conditions are 
suitable. One of the advantages of sheep is that they provide two distinct sources of 
income annually—^wool and mutton—^besides their natural increase. 

In Queensland, merino sheep constitute about 97 per cent, of our total number. 
This breed is especially adapted to conditions in the Central and Western districts 
of the State, but when forced to breed and develop in an unsuitable environment, 
constitutional weakness is a real risk. 

British breeds have been developed and maintained under conditions where 
environment has influenced adaptability to Queensland conditions. In mixed farming 
districts these breeds—especially the pure-bred rams—can be used with advantage. 
The Corriedale originated in New Zealand, and the improvement of the breed has 
been progressive both there and in Australia. In Queensland, the Corriedale is 
regarded as a dual-purpose sheep coming between the merino and pure British breeds, 
overlapping both in adaptability to a considerable degree. 

In sheep-breeding, local conditions should decide the system of production. 

Sheep-breeding under diversified farming conditions where the British breeds 
are used is entirely different from merino breeding in the West. The merino is 
bred under purely pastoral conditions, and the progeny is retained for wool and 
mutton production. With the imported mutton breeds, the aim of the farmer is to 
dispose of the progeny at the earliest marketable age. To do this successfully, two 
major points should be observed:— 

(1) The use of pure-bred rams of quick-maturing qualities suitable to location 
and conditions. 

(2) Availability of suitable pasture or cultivated crops for ewes as soon as 
their lambs are dropped, and for topping off the lambs. 

Other considerations of importance are the suitability of the ewe flock for wool 
production as well as for breeding; economy in pasturing the ewe flock from the 
time tile lambs are taken off until the next drop of lambs; the general health of the 
flock and freedom from parasites, fodder provision for carrying the flock successfully 
through periods of scarcity; and culling the breeding flock for age while they ate 
still capable of being fattened and sold at a profit. To start successfully in breeding, 
whether for wool, mutton, or for fat lambs, healthy sheep are essential. This may 
mean paying more for young sheep, but it will generally prove the best and safest 
policy. 
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THE DARLING PEA PEST. 

When the Darling pea is in pod, its effects on animals are most noticeable. 
There is no medicinal treatment, but sheep noticed as affected should be removed 
immediately to a paddock in which the plant is not growing. Recovery is then 
certain and rapid, unless, of course, the animals are too far gone. 

If practicable, the plants should be hoed out and destroyed. If very thick 
a flame thrower may be profitable to use. 

One thing is certain, however, once sheep have acquired a taste for Darling 
pea, they will always look for it—whence the necessity of grazing these particular 
sheep on country whore the plant does not exist. 


VARIETY IN STOCK-FEEDING. 

The flesh forming materials in foods (proteins) are composed of units termed 
amino acids. These amino acids are synthesised by plants, but it is very doubtful 
whether they can be manufactured’' by vertebrates. 

The most useful proteins are those which contain the greatest variety of 
amino acids. For this reason, animal by-products—milk, eggs, flesh, &c.—stand 
alone. If a vegetarian diet is to be persisted with, it must be selected from a wide 
range of foods so that the missing amino acids in one material way may be made 
up from another. This explains the benefits of variety in live stock feeding. 


HORSE BOTFLIES. 

As warmer weather approaches, horses may become greatly troubled by botflies. 
These flics are bee-like in appearance and possess two wings and a slender pointed 
abdomen. When laying eggs, the female fly hovers around the horse with the 
abdomen curved beneath the body. This has given the erroneous impression that 
the botfly stings, but its abdomen is held in this position merely to facilitate the 
deposition of its eggs. The eggs are laid on the hairs of the chest, throat, mane, 
shoulders and legs of the horse, but more frequently on the hairs of the throat 
and the inside of the forelegs. 

In time, the larv® develop within the eggs and hatching occurs when the horse 
licks or rubs the spot on which the eggs are present. In some way or other the 
hatched larv® reach the mouth of the horse and then burrow into the flesh of the 
tongue and cheeks. Here they remain for a little while, but eventually make their 
way into the stomach. When fully grown they are passed out of the animal with 
the dung, burrow into the ground and pupate. In the pup© the adult botflies are 
formed and they emerge after a period of a few weeks. 

Botflies are harmful to horses in two ways. Firstly, the horse instinctively 
recognises them as enemies and makes desperate efforts to prevent the female 
botflies approaching and laying eggs. During the botfly season, horses thus become 
very difficult to manage in harness, and may also hurt themselves in their attempts 
to avoid the flies. Secondly, the bots in the stomach may cause serious trouble. 
Bach bot has a pair of stout hooks in its mouth, and also rows of hooks around its 
body. These hooks irritate the lining of the animal’s stomach, and may cauKe 
ulcers and other ill-effects. 

Various methods have been devised to prevent the botflies from approaching 
horses and laying eggs. One of the simplest and most successful is a piece of 
canvas attached to the horse’s noseband and headstall so that it covers the throat 
completely. Deep sheds or brush shelters also wiU give protection, as the botflies 
will not follow the horse out of the sunlight. 

For the removal of the bots from the horses’s stomach, carbon bisulphide is 
advised. This is given in a capsule after twenty-four hours starvation at the rate 
of 6 cubic centimetres—about one ordinary teaspoonful—for every 250 lb. weight. 
The best time to treat a horse for bots is about May or June, for at this time of 
the year all eggs on the body will have hatched and, as no flies are about, the horse 
cannot become reinfested immediately after treatment. 
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OVERSTOCKING A WRONG POLICY. 

Stocking capacity is a point in the management of pastoral lands which is 
often neglected. It should be accepted as a truth that two well-fed sheep will 
give a greater monetary return than three half-fed animals and more than four 
half-starved sheep. The return from properly nourished sheep would be probably 
even higher were their greater resistance to internal parasites taken into 
consideration. Some of the evils of overstocking—altogether apart from total 
losses—are loss in w^ool per head, as the result of unthrifty growth; a possible 
break in the staple; poor lambings; a distinct loss on those animals which should 
be turned off as fats; and last, but not least, the erosion of country, of which 
overstocking is an important cause. 

From the point of view of returns alone, it will be found that over a period of 
years a proi)erty stocked well within its carrying capacity will average far better 
returns than one where overstocking is the policy of the management. 

Some graziers put forward the argument that, taking lean years into considera¬ 
tion, they have to stock to over-capacity to make ends meet. This policy is 
however, considered to be wrong, especially when returns are averaged over a 
number of years. 


CARE OF THE FAT LAMB EWE FLOCK. 

Some fanners have the i)rospective mothers of the fat lamb drop too fat for 
the purpose. This is wrong in two ways. Firstly, with too much condition a light 
lambing is likely; and, secondly, feeding the ewes at mating time on grown crops 
is wasteful and unnecessary. 

The ewes should be in strong store condition. It is advantageous to * ‘ flush 
the ewes on green feed a fortnight before mating. No feed is too good for the 
flock when the lambs are dropped. 

Beware of jetting with an arsenical preparation before joining. This results 
very often in a poor lambing. If jetting is necessary, the job should be done six 
or seven weeks before the rams are joined. 

Crutching the ew'es a month before lambing is advisable. 

Careful watch should be maintained for internal parasites, and systematic 
drenching undertaken so as to free the ewes of the pest long before the lambing 
season. 

Avoid unnecessary yarding with the in-lamb ewes. 

Provide a lick suitable to compensate for known deficiencies in the pastures. 


THE CORRIEDALE AS A FARMER'S SHEEP. 

As an all round general utility farmer ^s slieep nothing beats the Oorriodale. 
There is no better ewe for the production of fat lambs. Joined with one of the 
Downs rams—such as the Dorset Horn or the Southdown—^the lambs they produce 
are first class. 

Corriedale ewes are docile, good doers, and great milkers. 

In Queensland there is a tendency to breed the Corriedale too fine, thus defeating 
the object for which the breed was evolved. 

No finer wool than a 56 counts should be tolerated in the Corriedale stud. To 
get the fleece as fine as merino counts can only be done at the expense of constitution, 
one of the Corriedale's most important characteristics. Growers of pure bred 
Corriedale sheep would be well advised to cull rigorously any animal showing too 
fine a tendency. 
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Dairy Management. 

T emperatures on the average farm sometimes present a difficnlt 
problem, but good dairy management depends largely on their regu¬ 
lation and control. The removal of animal heat from milk and cream as 
soon as possible after milking or separating, followed by storage in cool 
surroundings, will greatly lengthen their useful life by delaying the 
growth and development of bacteria. Together with straining, which 
serves to remove the visible dirt and so reduce the numbers of micro- 
orgmiisms, control of temperature forms a method whereby the farmer 
can definitely increase the value of his product. 

Straining .—Cow hairs, "flies, dust, and dung particles and other 
foreign matter carry with them enormous numbers of bacteria, and 
should be kept out of milk by every possible means, for no amount of 
straining can remove bacteria once they have become free in the milk. 
Should some visible dirt gain entrance, however, the straining of each 
cow’s milk through a cotton-wool disc immediately after milking will 
minimise the damage caused. 

Straining should be done once ordy, and should take place before 
cooling or separating. The disc type strainer prescribed by the Dairy 
Regulations is preferable to any other, since each disc is discarded after 
use; provided that the metal parts are scrubbed and sterilized, there 
is no risk of recontaminating the milk as with a cloth which has not 
received thorough washing and boiling; also, the finer mesh of the wad 
will trap smaller particles than will a cloth. If a large quantity of 
sediment is being removed, tRe disc should be changed during milking. 

Cooling .—Some form of cooling is necessary to counteract rapid 
bacterial development; and the most usual medium for the purpose is 
water. Adequate water is necessary for cooling, and if the supply is 
insufficiently cold an evaporating device or the use of ice may be required 
to bring the temperature of the cooled milk to 60 deg. P. or lower, 
and cream to 70 deg. F. or lower. If deep well water is available fbe 
maximum advantage in temperature can be obtained by pumping it 
direct to the cooler or trough when required. In the ease of shallow 
well, surface, or tank water, some means of storing it, protected from 
the heat of the sun, must be devised if it is to be useful as a cooling 
agent. 
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An insulated tank, through which cold water flows and in which 
cream cans may be placed, is a fairly satisfactory arrangement for 
reducing the temperature steadily with constant stirring, which also 
aerates the cream; the water is then run to a trougu for watering stock. 

For cooling and aerating milk, the best type of cooler is the endless 
corrugated type, which can be used in conjunction with a water-bag 
evaporator (filled after each cooling in preparation for the next), or 
with a fixed tank to whi(?h water is pumped and flows through the cooler 
by gravity, or with a refrigerating unit using brine. Such a cooler, 
having wide corrugations and no end plates, can be easily cleaned with 
a brush and has no awkward crevices. Porous cylindrical containers, 
large enough to hold a single can, working on the evaporation principle, 
are being used in some districts successfully, and have the advantage of 
being transportable and economical of water. 

Refrigerating is a sure and certain way of improving quality, for, 
although it actually does not kill harmful bacteria, it renders them 
dormant and unable to cause deterioration of milk or cream. Many 
farmers are coming to the conclusion that the improvement in grade 
resulting from refrigerating their product on the farm makes it finan¬ 
cially economical. Very little bacterial grow^th takes place below 45 
deg. F., but the growth rate of the common milk types increases steadily 
above this, up to around 100 deg. F., and is, of course, favoured by 
summer conditions. During sultry weather, especially, extra care and 
precautions need to be taken with regard to cooling and cool storage of 
milk and cream. 

storage ,—The Dairy Regulations provide for a suitable storage 
room (Dairy House A) for milk and cream, or for milk only a well- 
covered ventilated stand will suflSce. A clean wet bag wrapped around 
a can will assist cool storage by insulation and by evaporation. Direct 
summer sunshine in Queensland has tremendous heating power, and the 
proper protection of cream left adjacent to the road awaiting the carrier 
is, therefore, also important. Thick timber roofing over the cream stands 
affords greater protection than galvanised iron, which is not permitted 
under the Dairy Regulations. 

Careful temperature control right from the start is the key to safe¬ 
guarding quality in either milk or cream production, for whatever 
purpose they may be required. 


MANAGING THE BULL. 

The bull should be kept away from the rest of the herd in a separate 
run securely fenced and provided with water and shelter. A small 
service yard and a crush to facilitate the handling of the bull when 
necessary should also be provided. 

The advantages gained by keeping the bull away from the lierd 
are:— 

1. Calving can be regulated. 

2. It is easier to decide whether or not the cow is in calf. 

3. The bull’s services are controlled and not wasted. 

4. There is less likelihood of the cow^s having to return to the bull. 

If the run is placed well away from a public road, any annoyance 
caused by a neighbour’s cows breaking into the bull or the bull breaking 
out is avoided. 
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STEAM STERILIZATION OF DAIRY UTENSILS. 

Eesearch in most countries of the world has demonstrated that the 
most prolific source of contamination of milk and cream is the utensils 
with which they come into contact, many of the investigations having 
shown that 90 per cent, of the original contamination arises in this way. 

Many hundreds of tests carried out recently in this State have 
revealed that under sub-tropical dairying conditions and also because of 
the extensive use of the milking machine—which is most difficult to main¬ 
tain in a sanitary condition—utensils are of even greater import than 
in countries with a more temperate climate and where mechanical milk¬ 
ing is not so common. Because of this special problem, steam steriliza¬ 
tion on all farms operating milking machines is now compulsory under 
the Dairy Produce Acts. A recent investigation on the Darling Downs 
showed that milk produced on farms operating milking machines was 
decidedly inferior to that produced on farms on which only hand milking 
is practised. It may be confidently stated, however, that if sterilizing 
equipment were installed and used properly on the farms using milking 
machines, the milk produced would surpass in bacteriological standard 
that produced on the hand milking farms, for undoubtedly milk of the 
highest bacteriological quality can be obtained when milking machines 
are operated according to an approved hygienic technique, embracing 
steam sterilization. 

The Department, by insisting on any sterilizer intended for dairy 
purposes being officially tested and approved before being marketed, is 
protecting the farmer, who now has a choice of a number of small 
sterilizers suitable for dairy purposes. The additional cost of the 
sterilizer should not be considered a bar to its purchase by anyone who 
can afford to equip his farm with a milking machine, for, in fact, it is 
a necessary adjunct. Moreover, the cost will, in many cases, soon be 
recouped because of a consequent improvement in cream grading. 

It is sometimes suggested that ‘‘scalding^’ is as effective as steam 
sterilization. Certainly, the small dairyman may achieve consistently 
good results by the use of boiling water only for sterilizing, but ‘‘scald¬ 
ing'' temperatures have been found in recent field investigations to vary 
from 130 deg. F. (little better than luke warm) to really boiling water, 
provided by a special semi-cylindrical })oiler in which the cans may be 
completely immersed. Under every-day farm conditions, however,, 
“scalding"—that is, pouring hot water from vessel to vessel—even in 
the hands of a careful supplier is not an effective substitute for steam. 
For sterilization to be effective, utensils should be completely immersed 
in boiling water—an almost impossible requirement for milking machine 
parts. 

It is emphasised, however, that although steam sterilization only 
cannot be expected to solve all the problems associated with the produc¬ 
tion of a choice quality cream, it will almost certainly be successful if 
coupled with methods calculated to minimise the contamination from 
other sources besides the utensils. In this connection the salient points 
which should receive attention are:— 

(1) Keeping buildings and equipment clean and free from dust. 

' (2) Eejection of foremilk. 

(3) Washing of udders and milkers' hands. 
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(4) Thorough cleansing, immediately after milking, of all utensils 
in the approved way and washing of milking machines 
according to recommended procedures. (Sterilization is only 
complementary to thorough washing.) 

(5) Storage of washed and sterilized utensils away from a 
contaminated atmosphere. 

(6) Keeping milk or cream as cool as possible and away from 
dusty yards. 

Finally, the economic aspect of steam sterilization is of particular 
importance. By ensuring the supply of choice quality cream—the 
producer gets paid for that grade, as provided for in the Dairy Regula¬ 
tions—a material contribution is made towards the raising of the quality 
of Queensland’s butter output. 


A CATTLE CRUSH ON EVERY FARM. 

A crush for holding cattle or horses should be built on every farm. 
It costs little and occupies a small area; yet it saves much time and 
labour when full-grown stock are to be dehorned, branded, castrated, 
speyed, drenched, or otherwise treated. For these operations, the 
animal should be held in a position which allows of no movement. 

The ordinary crush can be arranged to accommodate large or small 
animals. A series of auger holes (| inch diameter) are bored about 
6 inches apart along two rails of convenient height on each side of the 
crush. The holes should be deep enough to seat a bolt or iron pin 
firmly. The bolt or pin should stand 4 to 6 inches above the rail. Tliese 
pins—one on each side—serve as chocks against which a cross rail may 
be placed. By working the animal right to the front of the crush, the 
pins and rails may be arranged to prevent any '‘backing.” In a 
■similar way the width of the crush may be adjusted to prevent lateral 
movement. 

To secure the head of the animal, the "A” shaped bail-type of 
structure may be made from a double cross rail between which slide 
vertical poles attached to the base of the f*rush posts by stout hinges. 
With such a crush, many farm operations usually requiring four men 
can be done quickly and efficiently by a man and boy. 


A HORN-TIPPING TIP. 

Much time and energy is often wasted in the practice of tipping 
the horns of cattle. So-me owners of stock are slipshod in their methods 
of removing the points of horns. In doing the job, care should be taken 
to ensure that the cut does not slant. Oblique or slanting saw cuts 
defeat the object of the operation, for, although the tips are removed, 
sharp, chisel-like edges remain on the horns, leaving an animal still 
capable of inflicting a nasty injury to another. Even when cut squarely 
across, tipped horns remain capable of causing severe bruises. Horns 
with chisel-shaped points are a menace to all other animals within reach 
of their possessor, and consequently a probable cause of reduced profit 
to the stockowner. 
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RIGHT METHODS IN DAIRY PRACTICE. 

Some dairy farmers—especially some who have only recently estab¬ 
lished dairy herds—are often unaware of the essential points for the 
satisfactory and cleanly production of milk and cream. 

The bacteria responsible for the spoilage of milk and cream are to 
be found in lai^e numbers on the farm, and if careful methods are not 
used they may enter from any or all of the following sources:— 

(a) The udder, if the animal is not absolutely healthy, and if 
fore-milk is not discarded. 

(h) The cow’s coat and skin, if not groomed before milking. 

(c) Dust in the cowbail or dairy. 

(d) The milker’s hands, cloths, or person. 

(e) Milk buckets and equipment imperfectly cleaned, or not 
sterilized. 

The health of the cow is, of course, of first importance and the 
farmer must assure himself that every animal in his herd from which 
milk is being produced is in fit condition and free from any signs of 
disease. 

Oroormng the Cow .—Some preparation of the cow before commenc¬ 
ing to milk is necessary in wet weather to remove the mud and dung 
splashed on the udder and teats, and, under summer or drought con¬ 
ditions, the dried dust, which is equally dangerous to milk quality. 

The fianks and tails should be kept free from caked mud and dung 
by the occasional use of a currycomb, and the dust removed as 
often as necessary by grooming with a stiff brush dipped in clean 
water. It is a common practice on “model” farms to keep the 
hair on the flanks as well as the udder clipped short to avoid the 
collection of dust and dirt. Occasional clipping and regular grooming 
will make the daily routine of keeping the udder clean a very simple 
task. It is only when cows have been neglected that the washing of 
udder and flanks takes any great length of time. 

The udder and teats should be washed before each milking. This 
is best done with a cloth (preferably of the woven type) kept for the 
purpose, and a bucket of clean water, using a separate cloth, with a 
second lot of clean water, if necessary, for finishing off the udder. A 
small amount of potassium permanganate ('Condy’s crystals) or some 
chlorine compound, added to the water is an extra precaution observed 
by many farmers, which is advisable if there are any cases of sore teats, 
or where the water used is of doubtful purity. The teats are left damp, 
but not dripping, so that any remaining dust or loose hairs will adhere 
to the surface and not fall into the milk. Uddercloths must be washed 
out and boiled every day, otherwise they become a dangerous source of 
bacteria and the object of washing the udder will be defeated. Both 
cloths and bucket should not be used for any other purpose. 

With practice, this routine preparation of the cow for milking can 
be very quickly and yet thoroughly carried out. It can be done by a 
boy, and the time spent—one minute or less per cow—is negligible 
compared with the reduction in the number of bacteria gaining entrance 
to the milk and cream from this source. 
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POLLED CATTLE. 

In any programme of breeding or of grading up existing herds, the 
introduction of polled stock should be regarded as a necessity. Short¬ 
horns and Herefords represent the bulk of the beef cattle in Queensland. 
The polled Shorthorns and Herefords are a comparatively recent 
development and the percentage of polled stock which will result from 
crossing with horned breeds is uncertain. 

With the so-called ^‘natural polls,’’ the power to transmit this 
characteristic is marked. It is most noticeable in the Galloway breed, 
but this type is not largely represented in Australia. 

Red polled bulls crossed with horned breeds or their crosses may 
produce a large percentage of hornless stock, but the prepotency of 
Aberdeen An^is bulls with respect to colour, conformation, and hornless¬ 
ness is superior. From 80 to 90 per cent, of the calves obtained when 
Aberdeen Angus bulls are mated with homed stock of mixed breeding 
are black in colour and most of them hornless. 


VEALER CALVES. 

Provided a calf is kept on the mother to allow it to reach a live 
weight of about 80 lb., a satisfactory return is assured when marketed. 
Large numbers of calves are being slaughtered annually for export as 
boneless veal, and the trade has reached such proportions that buyers 
are usually operating in all dairying districts. It is well worth while to 
keep the calf for a while before selling for slaughter. A calf responds 
quickly to a few days’ suckling, and this can quite easily mean the 
difference between an underweight and overweight calf—a matter of at 
least 5s. in its value. 


POINTS OF A DAIRY HEIFER. 

In the selection of a dairy heifer, the form and general character will, to a 
great extent, indicate whether she wiU develop into a good producer. When a heifer 
is quite young, the trained eye of the judge can see its dairy value and can discern 
the dairy type as distinct from the beef type. The production records of her 
ancestral dams on both sides are important factors in determining her future dairy 
value, while constitution is also important. 

The form of the heifer with a future as a profitable producer is, in miniature, 
that of a good type, fully-developed dairy cow. Dairy characteristics are indicated 
by an absence of surplus flesh; she is somewhat angular and spare. The head is 
typical of her breed, the eyes large and bright, and muzzle large, ears of average 
size, neck lean and lengthy, sloping with the shoulders. She is sharp over the 
shoulders, ribs well sprung, with good heart girth. The forequarters are light. 
Digestive capacity is indicated by the depth tlirougli the barrel from the centre of 
the back to the navel. Good depth indicates ample capacity to convert food into 
milk. The greater the depth through the middle, the greater the production is likely 
to be. The back is straight. There is a good length from the hip to the pin bones, 
and from the hip to the flank. The thighs are flat and free from fleshiness; the line 
of the thigh is incurving. The bones should be light and not coarse. The tail should 
be thin and free from flesh. All of these points should indicate that there is no 
tendency to lay on flesh. 

The udder (as yet undeveloped), milk veins, and wells are reliable indications 
of the heifer’s future value as a dairy cow. The skin covering and surrounding the 
immature udder is soft and loose with teats well placed. The milk veins can be 
followed with the finger and milk wells gauged. Comparatively well-developed milk 
veins and large milk wells also are important points in judging a dairy heifer. 
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VARIATIONS IN CREAM TESTS. 

Some dairy farmers wonder why their factory returns show variations in the 
fat tests of their cream. Actually, variations are bound to occur. 

Conditions under which milk is separated lead to changes in cream tests, as 
ahown by the following facts:— 

The separator should always be run at the speed directed by the manufacturer. 
It is better to turn at too high a rate than too low, for in the latter case the 
fat loss in the skim milk is increased iUt proportion to the decrease in the number 
of revolutions. 

The milk must be allowed to enter the bowl freely during separation. The 
level is automatically controlled by the float, and if the flow is partly shut off a 
higher testing cream will result. An over supply will result in a lower testing 
cream, and, more important still, excessive fat loss will occur. 

Milk is at the best temperature to be separated as it comes from the cow, as it 
is less viscous than at lower temperatures, so runs easily though the separator, 
and more perfect separation of the fat results. At lower temperatures, due to 
the viscosity of the milk, separation becomes more difficult with greater fat losses. 
It is doubtful whether any machine will do good work if the milk is below 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The quantity of skim milk or water used to flush the bowl usually varies 
considerably from day to day, and may cause a variation in the test of 2 to 5 
per cent., depending on the quality of cream. Vibration of the separator causes 
the skim milk and cream to be shaken together, so that they do not find their way 
to their respective outlets. Fat losses are increased by the escape of fat globules 
through the skim milk outlet. 

Other factors which influence fat losses are the cleansing of the separator and 
the condition of the milk, but these should not cause any difficulty where there is 
a proper appreciation of the necessity of hygienic methods. 

There is a daily variation in the fat content of the mixed milk from tihe herd, 
and this is sometimes appreciable. This affects the test of the cream, but does 
not influence the quantity. For example, if a herd produced 100 lb. of milk with 
a fat test of 4 per cent., there would be 4 lb. of butter fat, while, if the fat were 
5 per cent., 5 lb. of butter fat would be the result. 


DAIRY CATTLE—PURE-BRED OR GRADES ? 

The question is often asked: Which is the more profitable—pure-bred or grade 
daily cattle? The difference in value of pure bred and high-grade dairy cattle lies 
ill tlio higher selling price of the pure-bred. Dairy farms which are so equipped 
that they can handle the record work effectively will find more profit in pure-bred 
than in grade cattle. There is a steady market for high-quality, pure-bred cattle 
at jirices which net good returns to the breeder. Whether pure-bred stock will show 
the best results with any particular dairy farmer depends, however, on his keeping 
authentic records, and also on his ability as a salesman. Pure-bred cattle which a 
breeder is unable to sell are no more valuable to him than an equal number of good 
grades. 

A herd of carefully selected grade cows will produce as heavily as the average 
pure bred herd, for the reason that they can be culled more closely, as their lower 
value does not encourage keeping an animal which is not a profitable producer. 
There is always a good demand for the female offspring at payable prices. Any 
person going in for dairying for the pur]f 08 e of producing milk or cream, and not 
with the idea of gaining a large part of his income from sale of stock, may do quite 
as well with grades as with pure-breds. 

As in most things, success with dairy cattle depends on the individual farmer 
himself, and whether grade or pure-bred cattle are more desirable can be settled only 
when the particular conditions surrounding the individual case are considered. 

It is sometimes stated that grade cows are better than pure-bred animals. Tfis 
is not so, but it is true that some grades are better than some pure-bred stock. 

One very important fact to remember, however, is that the herd sire should 
always be a pure-bred. Unfortunately, this is not sufficiently understood by some 
^^ueehsland dairy farmers, and this accounts to a very large extent for tbe poor 
type of dairy cattle one sometimes sees when travelling through the country. 
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Eliminate the possibility of your crops being demolished 
or trampled down—fence the modern way with the 



ELECTRIC FENCER 

Livestock are particularly sensitive to electricity, and when they contact an 
electrically charged Parmak fence they receive a strong—yet perfectly harmless 
sting that will repulse even the most determined fence breakers. Parmak cuts 
fencing costs too. One wire on light stakes—30 to 40 feet apart—holds 
stock as efficently as a 6-wire and netting fence. Write to-day for details— 

POST FREE ANYWHERE. 

The " Challenge " 

ELECTRIC STOCK DROVER 

The most humane, efficient, and labour- 
saving device ever conceived for controlling 
stock. A light touch with the end of the 
cane gives the animal a tingling shock that 
compels obedience. Operates just like an 
electric torch and just as safe. 


Price Now 


Send for details of the 



PENNANT 

BATH, SINK and 
GENERAL WATER 

HEATER, £11/10/- 

A clean, safe, and convenient water heater that 
operates as efficently as a gas or electric heater. 
Full details post free on request. 

Queensland Agents: 


TRACKSON'S 

The li r i g h t e St Spot in Town 

1 5 7 - 1 5 9 ,E i i za b e t h Street - Brisbane 
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BRINGING BACONERS TO 
PRIME CONDITION 


Importance of correct feeding 

^HE recent appeal made by the Australian Meat Board for long, 
* lean pigs for export, instead of over-fat pigs, brings into promin¬ 
ence an aspect of pig raising that Australian breeders have hitherto 
largely neglected—^that of correct feeding. To feed correctly does not 
necessarily mean an outlay on expensive foods—it simply means 
careful feeding. It means combining foods available on the farm in 
such a manner that the ingredients of one food balance those of the 
other, thus forming a complete ration. Any deficiency, if it then 
exists, can be made good with a supplement containing tlie necessary 
ingredients. 

It may be argued that this is already being done to some extent 
as, for instance, when skim milk is combined with grain foods such as 
cracked wheat, barley, or maize. But such a practice is generally 
carried out with no knowledge of the nutritive values of the foods 
concerned, and better results would often be achieved by adding other 
foods, or combining the same foods in different proportions. 

^ To study and supply the pigs’ requirements in this manner is not 
difficult and the small effort involved will certainly be repaid many 
times over, for no other farm animal makes such a quick or profitable 
return for money invested, and the rapidity of the pig’s development 
and the market value of its flesh are almost wholly determined by the 
nature of the food it eats. 

Unfortunately, when pigs are sty-fed, as they usually are in 
Australia, they do not obtain sufficient protein in the form of grubs, 
roots, etc., as they would if they were grazed. Hence, rations very 
often contain much too high a percentage of carbonaceous or energy or 
fat producing foods and insufficient protein (it is protein which goes 
to form flesh). This explains the over-fatness so often met with, and 
indicates a frequent need for some protein-rich supplement. 

One of the best known and movst highly recommended of these is 
Lever Brothers’ Key Meal. Not only does Key Meal supply proteins 
of the right kind to balance the ration; it is highly digestible, and thus 
it increases the value of the whole ration. Many leading pig breeders 
recommend Key Meal, stating that when it is used to balance the ration, 
there is a definite increase in the length of the baconers, and the firm 
sweet flesh brin gs top market prices. [ADVERTISEMENT.! 

Free to readers of “ The Queensland Agrleultural Journal *’ valuable booklet— 

"POINTS ABOUT PIG FEEDING." FILL IN AND POST THIS COUPON 




i 


Messrs. Lever Brothers (Queensland) Pty. Limited, 
Murray Street, MAYNE, N. 1, Brisbane. 

Dear Sirs, 

Please send me a copy of your free bodklet 
“ Points About Pig Feeding." 


Name, 


Address 


■ (IN ltOCK’UJTTBBS) ’ 
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Paddocks for Pigs. 

F armers \Yho have not already adopted the practice are advised to give careful 
consideration to the advantages of running pigs on the grazing system as 
compared with the intensive penning system \Nhich, until a few years ago, was the 
recognised practice of most pig keepers. 

There is little doubt that the old custom of confining })igs to small pens 

resulted from the desire to produce very fat carcases. Present-day buyers demand 

leaner pork and bacon, so it is necessary to alter pig-iaising practice accordingly, 
especially in respect of breeding, feeding, and penning. Provided pigs are bred 
to tlie correct type—that is, pigs intended for light porkers bred from quick- 
maturing stock, and pigs intended for baconers bred from later-maturing stock— 
they may be kept under grazing conditions from birth until fit for slaughter with 
very good results. Pigs kept in paddocks throughout their lives have a tendency 
to grow rather than fatten, and it is the lean, growing pig and not the fat pig 
wiiich is required for meat. 

When grazed, pigs find a lot of their food in the form of pasture or forage 
crops specially grown in the pig paddocks, and these foods usually require less 
labour and are cheaper than other pig foods. The pigs not only do their own 

harvesting, but also return a good amount of manurial matter to the soil, thus 

maintaining or improving soil fertility. 

With the run of a good paddock containing some pasture or green crop, there 
is very little chance of pigs suffering from mineral or vitamin deficiency. This 
is a decided advantage over the intensive penning system, in which iU-healtli often 
results from a lack of knowledge or care in attempting to supply a complete diet. 
Penned pigs often suffer from diatetic disorders, and Avhen turned out on pasture 
recover rapidly. 

Under the intensive system, it is necessary to have buildings, floors, and drains 
well constructed in order to maintain a safe stand«Trd of hygiene. This also means 
extra labour and water for cleansing pens. 

There is little, if any, difference in the costs of establishing a good paddock 
piggery and a good intensive piggery. One of the most important features of a 
paddock piggery is that the work of tending the pigs is much more congenial, 
for the only cleaning-up of the piggery consists of cultivating or resting the pig 
paddock and moving the sheds and troughs, which should be built on skids to allow 
of easy transport. 

Probably the most practical method of controlling worm infestation in pigs 
to run them in paddocks which can be cropped, fed off, and ploughed in rotation. 
This system and the use of moveable equipment is a very satisfactory method of 
pig raising under Queensland conditions. 

15 
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RISK OF FfEDING RAW OFFAL TO FIGS. 

On many farms a fat beast is killed occasionally for domestic use. Portions 
of the carcase and viscera are sometimes fed raw to pigs. These form a valuable 
pig food if cooked; but, if fed raw, the health of animalB may be endangered. 
For example, when an animal is affected with tuberculosis, the primary lesions in 
the organs, being small, may escape detection. Although the carcase may not be 
groszy affected, there is a real danger to pigs—especially young ones—if fed with 
uncooked material from a diseased beast. 

Under the Cattle Slaughtering Act, the Biseases in Stock Act, and the Pig 
Industry Act the feeding of any meat offal or blood to pigs, unless it is thoroughly 
cooked, is a serious offence. 


CORN COB CHARCOAL FOR FIGS. 

A good use for the corn cobs (cores) that accumulate on most farms, andi 
around piggeries, is to make charcoal of them. The cores are of little value as a 
food for pigs because of their coarse, dry fibre content, and even if the whole cob 
(grain and core) were ground, it is doubtful whether it would be worth the trouble. 

After the pigs have chewed all the corn from the cob, the waste cores and 
husks may be raked toogether into a pile and burned. When the heap is a mass 
of red hot coals, water may be poured over the pile. The partially charred cores,, 
when cold, may be gathered for the pigs. Bones should also be gathered and 
burned, and added to the charcoal made from the cores. This cleaning up serves 
a double purpose; it gets rid of matter that would otherwise accumulate and become 
a nuisance, and provides charcoal and mineral matter for the pigs. 


WHEN SELLING FIGS. 

Porkers should be marketed at an age and weight to suit export market 
conditions, as well as the docal trade. Best trade weights, for prime conditioned 
pigs, range between 60 lb. and 90 lb. dressed (approximately 95 lb. to 139 lb. live 
weight). For local markets, the best range is 60 lb. to 80 lb. dressed weight (95 lb. 
to 130 lb, live weight). Porkers should be in good condition, free from bruises,, 
whip marks, or other faults, and be protected from the effects of severe heat; other¬ 
wise, they will not dress out to advantage on slaughter. lighter weights and very 
thin pigs are not profitable as porkers, and at factories and meatworks will only 
be paid for at valuation. 

Bacon pigs for local markets should be 90 lb. to 130 lb. dressed weight 
(approximately 140 lb. to 185 lb. live weight) with added range to 160 lb. dressedi 
weight (220 lb. live weight) at slightly lower rate per lb. dressed. For export, the 
range of weights varies from 120 lb. dressed weight (175 lb. live weight) to 160 lb. 
dressed weight (220 lb. live weight), bub the heavier pigs should not carry too much 
fat; otherwise, they are subject to reduction in price or to rejection. For local 
markets also, there is a strict limitation to the percentage of fat, and factories, 
prefer pigs in meaty condition with only a slight covering of fat. 

Sows for small goods trade should be in good condition, and should have* 
weaned their litters two months or more before marketing; also, they should not 
be in pig any more than one month, if in pig at all. Sows close to farrowing and 
those farrowed recently are liable to condemnation at the factories. Poor brood 
sows and poor stags are useless and will not be accepted, while boar pigs are useless, 
for meat purposes until castrated, and then well fed for approximately two months^ 
the time depending on the progress made after the operation. 

In every instance the greatest care should be taken to avoid bruising and 
damaging the pigs in transit, especially when loading and unloading. Pigs carted 
to country slc^gs for trucking or sale should not be fed immediately before d^pateh,. 
as such feeding is conducive to heavier shrinkage and to digestive disorders i» 
tranifit. 

-It to eniphasised that aader the Qneesslaad Pig ladnatry Act ali pigf 
must be branwd by the vendor b^ore sale, Imrter, or exchange. FuU inform 
on any of these points is obtainable from the Bepartment of .^wiculture and Stoefe 
Brisbane. 
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Fowl pox may cost you 2 or 3 
dozen eggs for every pullet 
affected. Why take this risk? 
You can immunize each pullet 
for less than the cost of one egg. 

JLU SUFFICIENT FOR 

Y 2 iOOBIRDS 

Our vaccine is registered under 
the Veterinary Medicines Act 
and is guaranteed. Book your 
order now. , 

CHICK BOXES 

We supply first grade corrugated 
chick boxes at the cheapest 
prices in Queensland. Prices 
may rise before next season. 
Book your order now. 100 size 
26s. 6d. doz.; 50's 18s.; 25's 
1 Os. 9d.; 12's 8s. 1 Od. Reduction 
for quantities. 

LEG BANDS 

Best spiral celluloid bands 4s. 6d. 
per 100. Canadian Flat bands 
7s. 3d. per 100. Aluminium with 
numbered celluloid insert 10s. 
100. Reduction for quantities. 

" NEIL " VALVES 

Our price 6s. 6d. for valve and 
trough. 

Our prices are the cheapest. We sell 
enly quality poods. Write for a copy 
of our catalogue. It will save you 
pounds. 


QueenslanuPastdruJuppiies 

I '■ E.lTKl..... 

BDW'IN STREET 8 P >5 BAKE- 


‘MAHACA' 


STRONG 

DAY OLD 

III I cv# 






FI 


ENTIRE 

BREEDING 

STOCK 

BLOOD-TESTED 


GOVT. REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Only the very best birds (high 
producers of large eggs) are used 
for Breeding Purposes 

NO BOUGHT EGGS ARE USED 
for the supply of Mahaca Chicks. 
That's your assurance of quality 


STOCK 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


Safe and Live Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 

White Leghorn Pullets 

£7Z 

Australorp Pullets 

PER 

100 

Special quotes for 500 lots 
STARTED PULLETS also a speciality 
Ask for Frea Booklet and Order Form 


MHCNMPBELL 

MAHACA'|M 

IPOULTBY FARM***^ 


ALBANY CRICK 

BRISBANE 



^diSOOUDIOII 
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Name and Address. Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

G. Adler, Tinana .. .. Nevertiro .. Whit© Leghorns, Australorps, 

Rhode Island Reds, and 
Langshans 

J* Akers, Eight Mile Plains .. Elmsdale .. Australorps 

E. J. Blake, Rosewood .. .. Sunnyvill© .. White Leghorns, Australorps, 

White Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island R^s 

W. Brown, Waterworks road, Strathleven .. White Leghorns 

Ashgrove 

A. P. Buohler, Milman .. .. Pincrow .. Whit© Leghorns 

J. Cameron, Oxley Central .. Cameron^s .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, Mahaca .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

Aspley 

J. £• Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, Evlington .. White Leghorns 

Ayr 

J, L. Carrick and Son, Manly Craigard .. Whit© Leghorns and Australorps 

road, Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zillmer© road, Zillmere Graceville .. Whit© Leghorns 

B. B. Corbett, Woombye ,, Labrena .. While Leghorns and Australorps 

T. G. Crawford, Stratford, via Kho-Isled .. Rhode Island Reds 

Cairns 

B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, Spring Hill .. White Leghorns, Australorps, 
ChUders .. .. .. and Langshans 

Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrav© road, Brundholmo .. Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Sunnybank and Rhode Island Reds 

O. M. Dart, Upper Brookfield .. Woodville .. Australorps, White Leghorns, 

Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Reds 

Dixon Bros., Wondecla .. Dixon Bros. .. White Leghorns 

W. Easson, Formosa road, Grassdale .. Whit© Leghorns and Anoonas 
Tingalpa 

E. 0. P. Eckert, Laidley .. Laidley .. Australorps, White Leghorns, 

and Langshans 

P« G« Ellis, Old Stanthorpe road. Sunny Comer .. Australorps 
Warwick 

Ellrf and Sndlow, Beerwah .. Woodlands .. Whit© Leghorns and Australorj^s 
B. E. W. Predeiieh, Oxley road, Glen Albyn .. Australorps 

W. Gibson, Manly road, Gibson’s .. Australorps and White Leghorns 
Tingalpa 

CKsler Bros., Wynnum .. Gisler Bros. .. White Leghorns 
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Kame and Address. 


Kane of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


0« Qfioe* Looh Lomond, via 
Warwtok 

I. W. Grice, Loch Lomond, via 
Warwick 


Kiama 


. • White Leghorns 


Quamngton .. 


White Leghorns 


Urs. M. Gxillmeier, Mount View, 


Mountain View 


Australorps, Minoroas, and Rhode 
Island Reds 


fL and C. E. Giudafion, Tanny* 
morel 

F. Hasemaa, Stanley terrace. 
Taringa 

C. Hodges, Kuraby 
H* Hufschmid, Ellison road, Gee- 
bung 


Bellevue 

Black and White 

Kuraby 

Meadowbank .. 


S, W. Kay, Cemetery road, 
Maokay 


Kay’s .. 


Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
Austrsdorps and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Anoonas 
White Le^oms, Brown Leg* 
horns, Minoroas, Australorps, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
White Wyandottes, Light Sussex, 
Rhode Island Reds, Austral- 
orpB, White and Brown Leg¬ 
horns 


V« W. R Longwill, Birkdaie 
J, McCulloch, Whites road. Manly 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208, 
Babinda 


Nuventure 
Hindes Stud 
Poultry Farm 
Redbird 


Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Australorps 
Rhode Island Reds and Anoonas 


R McNamara, Vogel road, Frammara 
Brassall, Ipswich 

A, Malvina, innr., The Gap, Ash- Alva 


• • White Leghorns and Australorps 

• • Australorps and White Leghorns 


grove 

H. L. Manhall, Kenmore .. Stonehenge 

W. J. PuUenvale .. Pennington 


€• Mangel, New Lindum road, 
Wynnum West 

J, A. Miller. Racecourse road. 
Charters Towers 

E. 8. Morrison, Kenmore t. 


Mangels 

Hillview 

Dunglaas 


Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
Deagon 

J. W. Moule, Kureen 
D. J. Murphy, Marmor 


Kenwood Elec¬ 
tric 

Kureen 

Femdale 


A. V. Norup, Beaudesert rd., Norups 
Cooper’s Plains 

H. W. and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal 


A. 0. Pearce, Marlborough 


Marlborough 
Stud Poultry 
Farm 


B. K. Pennefatiier, Douglas street, 
Oxley Central .. 

O. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg .. 


Pennefathers .. 

Pitt’s Poultry 
Breeding Farm 


R Bawson, Mains road. Sunny - 
bank 

7, Bi^iardi, Atherton .. 

R R Eoaim, Wyandra 
W« R Itoherlsoiit Bilson road, 
is^undjsh 

C. it, MMrtWlWt, BAadfoid toad. 


Rawsm’s 

Mount View .. 
Lum Burra 
EUerslie 

Windyridge .. 


: fi % Now Cleveland road. 


Tingalpa 


Australorps and White Leghorns 
Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

T-jBngahkntji 

Australorps 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Brown Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White leghorns. Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Australorps, Light 
Sussex, and Silver Csimpines 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 
Atistralorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 
Island l^ds. Light Sussex, 
White Wyandottes, Khedd 
Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronse 
Turkeys 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Australorps, Laugshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Beds 

Australoips ^ 

White Lei^oms and Austcalorpi 
Austaealoips and White 
Australorps, Light Sussex, and 
Plymouth Rooks 
White Lcj^ioms 

White Leghorns and Austs«hH|tf 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


A. Smitllt Beerwah 
iL T. Smith, Waterworks road, 
Ashsprove 

T. SmSh, Isia Junction .. 


Endcliffe 

Smith’s 

Fairview 


H. A. Springall, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

J, Steokelhrack, The Gap, Ash- 
grove 

A. 0. Teiiiel, West street, Aitken- 
vale, Townsville 

W. J* B« Tonkiii, Parkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

P. and K. Walsh, Geveland 

W. A. Watson, Box 365 P.O., 
Cairns 

0. A. G. Weaver, Atherton 


Springfield 

Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin’s 

Pinklanda 
Hill view 

Weaver’s 


Breeds Kept. 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghoma 

White Leghorns and Langshans 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorpa 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorpa 

White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns^ 
Bull Leghorns, Wyandottes,. 
Anconas, Indian Game, Rhode* 
Island Beds, Barred Bocks,. 


H. BL Witty, Kuraby 
P. A. Wright, Laidley 

B. H. Young, Box 18, Babinda 


Bufi and Black Orpingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
Chillowdeane .. White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Australorps 

Reg. Young’s .. White leghorns, Australorps, and 
_Brown Leghorns_ 


BLACK COMB DISEASE IN FOWLS. 

Black comb disease in poultry occurs frequently throughout the State from 
October to March. It usually affects laying hens, and is responsible for heavy 
losses to the industry either by death or decreased egg production. 

Where treatment is prompt the mortality does not appear to be as extensive- 
as when treatment has been delayed. Again, early treatment appears to assist in 
getting affected birds back into production much more quickly than when it has 
been deferred. 

The first indication of the disorder is a bird’s pronounced loss of appetite^ 
followed in the course of a few hours by a darkening of the comb. In fact, it 
is not uncommon for 25 per cent, of the flock to have a very darkened comb within 
24 hours of the first sign of the trouble. 

In the early stages of this disease, the temperature of sick birds rises. This 
induces thirst. As the disease develops, little desire for water is in evidence, andl 
as treatment for this trouble is given by means of the drinking water, the necessity 
for prompt action is obvious. 

On further examination of the sick birds, it will be found in most cases 
that the crop is full, an indication of the suddenness of the attack. This condition 
of the crop has caused many breeders to attribute the trouble to the food and water. 
As the disorder advances the legs, of the Leghorns particularly, become very much* 
darkened in colour; and if the feathers of a bird of any breed are turned back,, 
the ricin will be found to be darker than usual. Diarrhoea has been observed in 
some eases, but it is not apparent in all affected flocks. 

The mortality from this disorder appears to be governed largely by the general 
condition of the flock, and the rapidity with which treatment is applied. Where 
prompt measures have not been taaen, losses have been as high as 20 per Cent.; 
but where early treatment is given deaths have been as low as 1 or 2 per cent. The 
loss from deathSi however, is not the only important factor. Egg production has been 
observed to fall from 60 to 5 per cent, within six or seven days. 

Treatment.—Several proprietary mixtures are used with apparently beneficial 
results, but in preference to deferring treatment until these mixtures are procurable, 
the breeder is recommended to administer Epsom salts to the birds in the drinking 
water at riie rate of to 2 os. to the gallon. 
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SIZE OF EGGS. 

Altliougli the internal quality of the egg is of primary importance in determining 
price, the factor of size cannot be overlooked. Eggs are usually graded for sale 
according to size, but those averaging 24 oz. to the dozen are in greatest demand, 
not only in Queensland, but in the markets to which our surplus production is 
consigned. 

In these circumstances, every poultry rais(*r should strive to produce eggs that 
meet the requirements of the market. To do this, it is necessary to select breeders 
that will reproduce progeny capable of laying the maximum number of eggs closely 
approaching 2 oz. in weight. Most poultry keepers when selecting their breeders 
know very little about the early performance of their stock in respect of size of 
—particularly the size of egg that a hen laid during her first year of production. 
As a breed is more i^rolific during the first laying year, it is then that the egg size 
is of i)articular importance. 

All pullets when commencing to lay produce an egg very much undersized. 
Some birds take a considerable time before their eggs reach the most desirable 
comnaercial size and others, again, may take only a week or two. As it is an 
inherited factor, egg size is one of the chief j)oint8 to be considered in selecting 
future breeders. Many pullets—the breeding stock of the future—will be coming 
into production within the next month or so, and it is suggested that poultry 
breeders who are not entirely satisfied with the size of egg from their flocks should 
take the opportunity of selecting and marking pullets that commence to lay eggs 
of a 2 oz. standard early in life. Many of these birds may have to be rejected for 
some purpose or other, consequently the number selected should be large enough 
to allow for a reasonable percentage of rejections. 


FEEDING COSTS IN THE FOWL RUN. 

Every effort should be made to keep production cost down to a minimum. On 
many poultry farms this is being done, l)ut on many more f(‘eding costs are too 
high. 

The actual costs of foodstuffs is governed by supply and demand; therefore 
no material saving can be fiiade at this point. Any change in the present ration 
fed is ot doubtful value, because such a change may result in low<;ring the egg 
yield. Again, it is doubtful whether any substitute for the existing rations would 
be economical. This only' leaves the actual practice or management of feeding onen 
to question. ^ ^ 

Summed up, the cost of production is governed to a great extent bv the food 
consumed and tlie wastage. Any reduction in food consumption is followed by a 
reduction m egg production, therefore feeding costs cannot be reduced by feeding 
less food. ® 

Food wastage is an appreciable factor in feeding costs. This applies irrespec¬ 
tive of the actual cost of foodstuffs, and is applicable to dry mash, wet mash, and 
gram feeing. By far the greatest wastage occurs with the dry-mash system of 
feeding. This fact has been pointed out to many farmers, who have immediately 
remedied the fault. 


Faults in the construction of hoi>pers are the cause of nearly all the wastage 
that occurs with the dry-mash system. There are many different designs of dry 
mash hoppers, and a plan of a suitable hop]»er may be obtained on application 
to the Department of Agriculture and Stock, William street, Brisbane. This 
hopper eiril)odies other important features, in addition to that of minimising 
w^tage. The most important thing about any feed hopper is the feeding trough, 
which should permit ample space for the birds to eat, at the same time preventing 
any of the mash being wasted. 


embraces these features within certain limits. It also 
freely. It must be understood, however, that some mashes 
will run or feed more freely than others. Therefore, no one hopper will prevent 
different grades of mash overfilling the trough and allowing the mash to be readily 
scratched out. The hopper recommended has a lath along the front of the trough, 
and in of the mash running too freely and permitting wastage this lath 

can be shifted to reduce the sxiuee. This hopper is easily and cheaply constructed. 


Becently a poultry farmer installed several of this type of hopper, and 
although production was maintained at the same level, the hoppers brought about a 
sa'mg m food e<Mts of approximately £4 a week. Some time ago another farmer 
installed similar hoppers and reduced feeding costs from five hags to three hags 
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FINEST AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 

all Government Tested for germination. Ensure Heavy Crop 

SACCALINE JAPANESE MILLET POONA PEAS 

s d. s. d s. d. 

Sack lots, cwt. - 12 6 Sack lots, cwt. - 16 0 Sack lots, bushel 14 6 
Small lots, lb. - 0 2 Small lots, lb. - 0 2 Small lots, bushel 15 0 
WHITE FANICUM— Sack lots, lb., 4d.; Small lots, lb., 4i-d. 

Write us for your requirements in ail seeds 

POULTRY FARMERS' CaOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY LIMITED 

Red Comb House, Roma Street, Brisbane. G.P.O. Box 743 K. 


R E GA 
SPRAYS 


» KNAPSACK SPRAYEN 

(MOin MT(MT) 


KNAPSACK SPRAY 

(Diaphragm) 

illustrated below 
Brass . . 98, 

Lead Coated .. 11i 





98/6 

112 /. 

KNAPSACK SPRAY 

(Mole's Patent) 

Illustrated above—Brass 107/6 

Lead Coated .. 129/6 

"REGA" FLAME THROWER 
£8/15/- 

Aiso Hand Sprays, Bucket Pumps, 
Dusters, &c. Ask for particulars 

POULTRY FARMERS' 
CaOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY LIMITED 

RED COMB HOUSE, ROMA ST., BRISBANE 
6.P.O. Box 743 K 
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The Self-Cleaning 


TRACTOR TYRE 



i 


OPEN CENTRE—NO 
MUD TRAPS. Each 
lug is separate. No 
pockeits to pack 
earth. It digs in and 
gives maximum pull. 

EVEN SPACING- 
NO JERKS. Plenty of 
space between lugs 
—and all spaced 
evenly for even 
pulling—no jerks 
to start slipping. 


BUTTRESSED BASE 
—NO LUG TEAR. 
Lugs broader at 
bottom than top— 
each one is self- 

✓ reinforced. No need 
to join them to- 
^ gether to hold them 
on. They're strong 
enough to stand 
alone. 


a|ifn|i|aA^ Goody«ar Tractor Tyras and Whaais 
I avaliabla on HIra Purchaia Tarms. 

■ ■•■miWBa#* particulars, writa tha Goodyaar 
branch (all capital citlas). 



■mBfVAB VVllPC 
Mjnnwawn a ancHa 
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of laying mash each week. These two illustrations should be sufficient to demonstrate 
that wastage can be prevented. In the latter instance, the farmer was confident that 
no wastage existed on his farm. 

To ascertain if wastage is oceuring, a rough estimate may bo obtained by 
looking up the purchases of foodstuffs for the previous month or a longer period. 
As the birds consume approximately equal quantities of mash and grain, the 
quantities (by weight) purchased should be approximately the same. In the event 
of the quantity of ingredients for a mash exceeding the quantity of grain purchased,, 
it indicates that the excess quantity is being wasted. 

A more accurate method is to count the number of birds in one slied, then 
empty the hoiiper, refill it and record the weiglit of mash supplied; the period 
which the mash lasts will indicate the true position, as each bird will consume 
on an average 2 oz, of mash daily. For example, 100 birds supplied with 100 lb. 
of mash will consume it in eight days; if it only lasted six days each bird would be 
wasting 4 oz. weekly; if it lasted seven days there would be a wastage of 2 oz. 
per bird weekly. Such a small wastage as outlined, of 2 oz. per bird weekly, does 
not appear to be of great importance, but with a flock of 1,000 birds this would 
amount to 6,500 lb. in a year and would cost about £35, based on present feeding 
costs. 

Present high costs of all poultry foodstuffs make it essential for every pt)ultry 
farmer to eliminate wastage. By putting into practice the advice offered wastage 
will be minimised and the margin of profit increased. 


POULTRY POINTS. 

In poultry farming, culling serves two important purposes. By getting rid of 
the culls, all of the feed goes to the laying hens; and only the best hens remain in 
the flock to serve as future breeding stock. 

Other sound points in poultry farming include care in the handling and 
marketing of eggs. Eggs are considered fo be one of the best of foods, yet in 
spite of that fact the quantity consumed by Queenslanders (estimated on an aunnal 
per capita basis) is extraordinarily low, Why more eggs are not eaten is probably 
because their regular dietary value is not more widely appreciated. There are other 
reasons, too; for instance, the delivery of dirty-shelled eggs and the production of 
fertile eggs in hot weather. Clean nests, clean floors, and clean containers will soon 
overcome the dirt difficulty; while selling off all the male birds at the close of the 
hatching season is the answer to the other problem. Eggs should be gathered two. 
or three times daily, and marketed at least twice weekly in hot weather. 

In looking after poultry, even with the best of care, we often overlook a 
very common source of trouble, and that is the house fly. Flies can go a long 
distance and carry germs and contamination from a diseased flock, or from 
microbe infested filth. The industrious pullet will chase and catch flics just for 
the fun of it, and,* at the same time, take in all sorts of germs or worms. So it 
would be wise to clean up every attraction for flies and spray the fowl houses just 
before cleaning them out. For general health reasons, apart from the requirements 
of the fowl run, it pays handsomely to swat the fly. 


MILK AS A FOOD FOR FOWLS. 

Skim milk is an excellent poultry food, and if fowls are given all the skim 
milk they can drink, and even if fed on nothing else but grain, they will continue 
to lay well. 

Farmers generally appreciate the necessity of efficient feeding and, to give 
their fowls the necessary amount of protein, use one or other of the prepared 
mashes. These mashes are usually fed with grain, the birds being given an equal 
quantity of each. In these circumstances a sufficient amount of protein is made 
available to the birds. 

The farmer who has skim milk to give his birds may therefore depart somewhat 
from his ordinary practice, for skim milk is a protein-rich food; but how far he 
may do so depends on the quantity of skim milk available. If the birds are given 
only, say, half the skim milk they will consume, half the quantity of mash that is 
usually fed should be supplied and the grain increased by about 50 per cent. 

It will generally be found a sound policy when milk, mash, and grain are 
being fed to the flock to give the birds all the grain that they will consume and 
not force them to eat given quantities of mash. This policy will largely enable 
the birds to balance their own ration. 
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Manure Means Money. 

T he uuus('d of form animals iii (jJiiotmsljuid must r(*i>rfsont a yrcal loss 

of national woallli each year. On almost every dairy farm one eaii see this 
waste from the freshly \oidod piles round the milking yards to last year’s iindislurbed 
cake lying bleached and useless in the hold. 

Idle dung is not only idle money, it is ^^ahted money. About four-fifths of tlm 
food consumed by farm animals is excreted, and the fertilizing eonstituents of this 
manure are equal jiound for jxjund to the best obtainable. 

The urine soaks into the earth and soon makes its nutriimts available to the 
]>lant roots, but the dung lies on the surface and if left unbroken may take years to 
decompose. 

The direct results of this condition are readily observed. A definite area is 
tomjiorarily spoiled for grazing, and when (‘ventually grass grows around or through 
the heap it is comjdetoly ignored by stock until there is nothing else left. By this 
time the grass has ageci, become harsh, and lost much of its nutritive value. 

The indirect results are not usually recognised. Bats and otlier velihdes of 
disease revel in droppings, and transfer any infection to feed bins, troughs, and 
stored foods. 

These disadvantages can not only be <*liminated, but, by using a propei system 
of conservation and distribution, be converted to profit. 

The material which accumulates in sties and stalls or where animals congregate 
can be readily collected and tipped into a nearby excavation. The excavated earth 
can be banked to form a run-off. A covering of palings, old posts, sheets of iron or 
other suitable material should be used to avoid trouble to stock and inconvenience to 
farm workers. Manure stored and covered in this w'ay loses little of its fertilizing 
value. Manure piled in the open and expo.si'd to the weather loses much by fermen¬ 
tation and leaching. 

When land is to be manurured the })it can be opened and the material removed. 

Where the paddocks are large and the droppings widely distributed a system of 
conservation is not jiracticable. In such eases periodic visits should be made with a 
rake and the clung under shade trees, around watering places, or along ‘^pads’^ 
broken up and scattered. This allows the material to dry quickly and continuous 
tramping by stock soon works it into the soil. 

The benefits derived from the farm manure are twofold. It supplies plant 
nutrients as well as an excellent medium for the production of humus—^the organic 
water conserving colloid of soil. 

The daily production of dung per 1,000 lb. live weight is approximately— 

Cow .. .. . . .. .. .. .. 52 lb. * 

Horse.40 „ 

Pig .50 „ 

This means that on a farm running 35 cows, 4 horses, and 4 sows, there would be 
a weekly production of 6 tons. If only one-third of this could be collected it repre¬ 
sents at least 100 tons of good fertilizer each year. 
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PROPAGATION OF GRASSES. 

Frequently eii(}inries are received by the Bopartment of Agriculture and Stock 
as to where seed of blue couch, Kikuyu, raviciim muticuin (rara), and Guinea grass 
<'.an be obtained. Kikuyu grass fails to sel seed in Queensland, and little or no seed 
of conuncrcial value is collect(‘(l from stands of the other grasses. 

J^ropagation is usually carried out with roots, runners, or ]>lants, except in the 
case of Guinea glass wliich is reproduced from roots or plants only, as it does not 
aend out runners. 8up]dies of the roots may best be obtained direct from the grower. 

11 is sometimes the practice to pass the runners of Kikuyu grass or Tara grass 
through a chatTcutter set ivide so that the lesultaiit ^‘chatl^^ can be broadcasted and 
harrowed in. 

Blue couch should not be confused v\ith the ordinary couch of Queensland, which 
4an be grown from seed. 


PARA GRASS—USEFUL IN DAMP SITUATIONS. 

I*ara grass—known in Queensland also as Vanicmn muiioum and giant couch— 
is grown to a large exltmt in many tropical and sub-tropical couutries. The grass 
is a rapidly-growing perennial, sprea<Iing 1j\ means of tliick nmiiers. which grow 
along the ground and root at the .joints. Veiticul shoots aie produced at the joints 
and reach a height of up to 5 feet. Tlie runners spread ^ely (puckly, and llie area 
occupied by the grass lapidly increases in size as tlu* mat of foliage is produced. 

Sto<'k ari‘ fond of both leaves and succulent stems, but the trampling of animals 
may injure the runneis, and under some conditions it is advisable to cut the grass 
and feed it green rather than graze it heavily. The feeding value of JTira grass is 
fairly good. 

Para grass has proved very useful on our c(»aslal country. In North Queensland, 
it has established a good reputation and is widely giovvn. It glows licst on moist 
or even swampy laud, and a j>addock on a wet ]»ortJoii (»f any coastal farm might 
well be planted wdth Para grass to provide a change of diet from {laspalum. Heavy 
frosts cut the grass back ratlier severely, but recovery in sjuung is rapid. 

Seed of Para grass is usually of ])oor quality; hence the planting of roots or 
stem cuttings is the usual method of setting out the grass. These may be planted on 
))loughed land in furrows or started by maltoiking in on the edges of wateiTioles or 
damp ])atch('s. Boots may lx* purchased in most of the coastal districts. A small 
number of cuttings will imiltijily lapidly in warm, showery weather. 


RISK OF USING SALT BAGS FOR SEED. 

The use of bags whieh had previoiisl.v contained salt, for jiacking seed is 
attendant with risk, unless duo precautions are taken. 

Salt^—particularly crude salt—chiefly because of certain iinjmritics which it con> 
tains, absorbs much moisture from the air, especially in humid weather. Both the 
salt dissolved by this moisture on a bag used previously for holding salt, and the 
damp conditions caused by the salt, can be deleterious to the keeping qualities of the 
seed packed in it. 

If old salt bags—becfiuse of the current shortage—must lie used, it is advised 
that they be Uioroughly soaked in successive lots of water, and then completely dried 
before use. 

A good way of soaking is to fasten the bags below the surface of a flowing 
stream, if possible, for a few hours; the bags should be ''thinned out’’ sufliciently 
to allow free access of the water to all parts. It is no use merely soaking the bags 
in one lot of water, and then spreading them out to dry. The job should be done 
completely, using several waters if necessary. 
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Lime for the Garden. 

L ime is very useful in neutralising the excess acidity of the soil. It improves 
the physical condition of heavy acid soils, ensuring better drainage and aoraticm,. 
and making cultivation easier, and it is an essential plant nutrient. When present 
in sufficient amount, it promotes some types of bacterial activity which convert the 
reserves of nitrogenous material in the soil into the soluble forms of nitrogen which 
plants utilise. 

There is no foundation for the common belief that the exposure of acid soil to- 
sun and air ^ ^ sweetens, ’ ’ or reduces, its acidity. Acidity is developed through an 
insufficiency of lime in the origirtal soil-forming material, or the loss of lime through 
leaching and absorption by plants. Acidity thus developed can only be counteracted 
in field or garden by the use of some form of lime. The forms of lime used for 
counteracting soil acidity are quicklime, hydrated or slaked lime, and ground lime¬ 
stone or carbonate of lime. 

Slaked quicklime is formed by exposure to the air, causing it to become a very 
fine powder which can bo spread quite easily. Ground limestone is a cheaper and 
more pleasant material to handle than slaked lime, provided the material is 
sufficiently fine and well distributed, and that equivalent dressings are applied. In 
the last respect, 4 lb. of ground limestone are required to supply as much * ‘ effective' ^ 
lime as is contained in 3 lb. of slaked lime. 

The soil to bo limed should be dug over and reduced to a good tilth, after 
which the lime should be uniformly spread, and then lightly worked into the top 
soil to a depth of several inches. The amount of lime to be used depends on the 
degree of acidity of the soil, its texture, organic matter content, and the type of 
plant to be grown. Unless all these features can be determined, suggestions on the 
amount of lime that it is necessary to add to a soil can be approximate only. 

On loams and heavier soils, dressings may range from 1 lb. of slaked lime, or 
li lb. of ground limestone, per square yard on loams, to double these quantities on 
clay loams and clays. Sandy loams or, still more, sandy soils can receive lighter 
dressings of approximately half the amount required for loams. Lime is lost most 
rapidly from sandy soils, which are usually more acid than heavier soils under the 
same conditions. Under garden conditions, with frequent waterings, lime is continu* 
ally being lost, especially from the sandier types of soil. After the initial liming,, 
which may need to be heavy to counteract strong acidity, it is preferable to atld 
light dressings each season, rather than occasional heavy dressings. 

It is not necessary always to add sufficient lime to neutralise soil acidity 
completely, as most garden plants grow well on slightly acid soils. This slightly 
acid condition will result only in the majority of garden soils after liming. Only 
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for those plants listed below as very sensitive to acidity is it advisable to neutralise 
the acidity completely. Whilst many plants grow best on neutral soils, or on slightly 
alkaline soils, a considerable number of plants will tolerate fairly acid soils. 

By careful planning of the garden cropping scheme, portion of the area may 
be set apart and only lightly limed, if at all, for certain plants (as indicated below), 
and the remainder limed for those crops with a higher fimo requirement. Potatoes, 
which will grow on acid soils, do best on slightly acid soils, and in gardens where 
dry conditions are not experienced the danger from scab diseases in slightly acid 
soils is small. 

The following statement shows approximately the relative sensitiveness of a 
tiumber of garden and crop plants to acid soil conditions:—^ 

Very Tolerant. —Potato, radish, strawberry, sweet ])Otato, rhubarb, watermelon, 
pineapple. 

Tolerant. —Bean, carrot, cucumber, turnip, crimson clover, maize, oats, tomato, 
‘COnpea, cabbage. 

Sensitive. —^Eape, red clever, sweet clover, white clover, peas, onions, lettuce, 
•cauliflower. 


MARKETING PASSION FRUIT. 

With the coming of warmer weather, passion fruit growers should exercise 
greater care in the harvesting of their fruit. Fruit should not be allowed to fall 
from the vines, as fallen fruit quickly becomes crinkled, reducing its size and 
value to the retailer. By picking the fruit when it is showing half colour its 
marketing life will be greatly increased, and its selling value raised. Where a grower 
bas a percentage of crinkled fruit, it should bo included with marked and blemished 
fruit and packed separately from the unerinkled fruit. While most retailers have 
no outlet for crinkled fruit there is, however, a good market otherwise for fruit 
<yf this description.' 

All fruit should bo carefully handled and packe<i on the diagonal system, 'which 
^ives the fruit the maximum of protection an(l display value, thereby enhancing its 
general appearance. 


MARKETING BANANAS. 

During hot weather, bananas which have been cut and left exposed to the sun 
for only a short period soon become quite unfit for sale, and the pulp is eventually 
reduced to a soft, ** boiledcondition. Cutting should be done in the early morning, 
before the heat becomes severe, and care should bo taken to keep the fruit covered 
•completely, even from the early morning sun, while waiting to be carried or wired to 
the packmg shed. 

The fruit should at all times be handled wdth the gr(*atcst care—in fact, the 
less it is handled the better—and for this reason it is wise to have the packing shed 
right in the i)lantation, if possible. On cutting the bunch it should not be laid 
•carelessly at the foot of the stem, which usually means it rests on a bed of sticks 
and dead weeds. A bed of leaves is easily and quickly formed if the bunch must be 
iset down in the plantation, although a better plan is to curry it straight into the 
shod or to the end of the wire and there place it upright on bags or trash with the 
stalk leaning against a rail provided for the purpose. In this way, possible damage 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

On being dehanded, the fruit should be allowed to “ drain for a few hours. 
Packing immediately after dehanding sweats the fruit in the case and makes 
bruising much easier* Care should be taken to ensure that fruit which is ‘ ‘ sprung'' 
or in the early stages of ripening is not packed, as it wdll quickly be reduced to 
pulp and be unsightly in a case of othewwiso sound bananas. No fruit should be 
packed for Southern markets from bunches in which some of the Angers are already 
showing colour indicating ripening. The fruit should be dehanded just at the 
^collar joining the fingers to the main stalk. The most suitable knife for this work 
18 one of a sharp, flexible, and very narrow type. 

There is a right and wrong way to separate the hands into singles, if a 
single*' pack is desired. Tearing the bananas apart endways often peels part of 
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the skin from the fruit and also bruises the stem, thus setting up an entrance for 
organisms which cause blackend. The correct method of separating into singles is 
to grasp the cluster firmly with lK)th hands at the stem end, then twisting one hand 
forwards and the other backwards, the fruit is separated easily and without any 
damage to the stalk end. 

On completion of packing the cases should be packed on their sides in a cool, 
shady position to await transport to rail or market. 

Should it be desired to use the cluster*' pack, the same method should be 
adopted, separating three or four instead of the single finger. If a cluster of three 
or five is used, a single banana should be added to make it a four or six. The 
secret of clusters is to ha\'o the fruit in twos. 


. THE CAPE GOOSEBERRY. 

Actually, the Cape Gooseberry is not a true gooseberry, being of the same 
family as the tomato, potato, and tobacco. This fact suggests immediately the class 
of soil it requires and what w^ould be a suitable location for its growth. 

The Cape gooseberry is best propagated from seed, 1 oz being sufficient to 
plant an acre. 8ow the seed in a carefully prepared seed-bed in the same way 
as tomato seed is sown. Cover the seed to a depth of half an inch, using a rich 
loam, with a fair percentage of dry horse manure, if possible. Keep the bed moist, 
but shading is not necessary under normal conditions. The young seedlings grow 
rapidly and should be ready to transplant in, approximately, eight weeks from 
sowing. Harden the plants off by reducing the watering gradually prior to removing 
the plants, but give the bed a thorough soaking immediately before lifting the 
young plants. 

Plant in a well-cultivated field in rows 4 feet apart, and at a distance of 4 feet 
between each j)lant. Water the plants at the time of planting. If land requires 
fertilizing, apx)ly as a top dressing 1 part of sulphate of ammonia to 2 parts of 
superphosphates. A small amount of sulphate of potash applied just before the 
fruit appears is an advantage. 

Harvesting may commence approximately three months after transplanting. 
The season lasts two to two and a-half months, regulated to a large degree by 
tho season of the year. A fair crop would be about 3,000 lb. of fruit per acre, 
although much heavier yields have been recorded from time to time. 

The market price ranges from 4d. to 7cl, a lb. locally. The demand for this 
fruit is good, with little chance of a glutted market. The fruit is sold as fresh fruit 
or for jam or preserves. 

The chief troubles affecting the Cape gooseberry arc downy mildew (control by 
spraying with the Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50); and soft, brown scale (control by 
spraying uith white oil 1 in 56). Annual planting is recommended, but, if pruned 
back, the plants do quite well for two seasons. 


SELECTION OF BANANA SUCKERS. 

In planting a new area of bananas it is advisable to make a good selection of 
suckers. In every banana plantation there are stools which are above the average, 
and it is from these that growers should select material for future plantings. Some 
stools arc outstanding in growth and quality production. For example, they may 
have remained free, or nearly so, from borer attack, or they may have benefited 
from better soil, greater amount of moisture, and other conditions in their immediate 
vicinity. 

It is advisable for growers to mark these outstanding stools for use at plant- 
ing time, noting the quality of the fruit which has been recently cut from them or 
which they are still bearing. This can be done by placing a stake against the 
selected stools or some other suitable means of easy identification at the time when 
planting material is required. 

If by selection it is possible to produce a more open bunch of the Cavendish 
variety, it will be of benefit in so far that the harbourage for skin-blemishing insects 
is lessened, that the bracts arc permitted to fall more freely from the bunch, and 
that individual fingers fruits are more exposed to sunlight—thus ensuring uniform 
development of the bunch. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

J. H. GKEGOBY. 

D ry conditions liavc continued to the detriment of berry fruits and tomatoes in 
some disitricts. Bowen received good rains early in the month, and a good late 
crop of tomatoes was harvested. Southern Queensland did not share in tlie relief; 
notwithstanding this, good lines of most fruits have come on to the market, with good 
prices for all except tomatoes, which during the last week of the month fell from 
10s. to 6s. to 7s. to 3s. Custard apples are now linishcd. New season's mangoes 
are making their appearance and selling at high prices. Stone fruits also should be 
seen soon and no doubt will be welcomed. Brices during the last week of the month 
were:— 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane, —Cavendish: Eights and Nines, 17s. to Ills. Gd.; Sevens, 14s. to 17s. 
6s.; Sixes, 10s. to 15s.; Smalls, 8s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. 

Sydney. —Cavendish: Eights and Nines, 19s. 1o 23s.; Sevens, 15s. to 19s.; Sixes, 
12s. to 15s. Few specials higher. 

Mclbo-uryie, —Cavendish: Eights and Nines, 21s. to 23s.; Severs, 19s. to 21s.; 
Sixes, 17s. to 19s. 

Adelaide. —(’avendish; to 22s. 

Brisbane .—Lady Fingers: 2|d. to lO^d. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbaiu. —Smooths, 5s. to S.s. case; 3s. to 6s. dozen. Ripleys, 7s. to 8s. 6d. 
casts 3s. to 6s. 6d. dozen. 

Sydmy. —7s. to 11s. case. 

Mdbowrnc. —8»s. to 12s. case. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. —Common, 5s. to Ss.; Navels, (Is. to 10s. imp. 

Lemons. 

BrUbane. —6s. to 8s. (.layndah, 9s, to 13s. 

Grapefruit, 

Brisbane. —5s. to Ss. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. —6s. to 13s.; Seconds lower. 

Melbourne. —ISs. to 20s. half bushel. 


OTHER FRUITS. 


Strawberries. 

Brisbane. —7s. to 10s. dozen boxes. 

Sydney. —Trays, 3s. to 5s.; boxes, 6s. to 14s. Many lines were wasty. 


Cape Gooseberries. 

Brisbane. —5s. to 7d. lb. 


Mangoes. 

Brisbane .—11 s. to 14s. per ciise. Growers arc advised to keep the maturity 
standard high. 


Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Locals, 2s. 6d. to 5s.; Yarwun, tropical case, 5s. to 9s. 
Sydney .—Tropical case, 8s. to 14s. 


Apples. 

Brisbane .—Granny Smith, 6s. to 13s.; French Crab, 4s, to 8s.; Others, 4s. to 9s. 
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Tomatoes. 

Bnsh<me, —Locals, Green, 3s. to 7s.; Eipe, 3s. to Gs. Northern, 3s. to 6s. Pew 
.special lines higher. 

Sydney, —^Bowen, Yarwun, 2s. to 4s. Special repacks higher. Redlands, 
.3 b. to 6 b. 

MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Cucumbers. —Brisbane, 7s. to 11s. Sydney, IGs. to 18s. Melbourne, 16s. to 20s. 

ibuBhol. 

Beam. —^Brisbane, 5s. to 12s. bag. Sydney, 4s. to 128. busliel. Melbourne, 5d. 
40 lOd. lb. 

Fcas. —Brisbane, 4s. to 8s. bag. Melbourne, 3d. to 5d. per lb. 

Carrots. —^Brisbane, 3d. to 9d. bundle. Sydney, 8s. to 10s. case. 

Parsnips. —Brisbane, 9d. to Is. Cd. bundle. 

Beetroot. —Brisbane, 3d. to 8d, bundle. 

Celery.—‘Brishancy Local, 6d. to Is. 3d. bundle. 

Bhuharb. —^Brisbane, 6d. to Is. bundle. 

■Cauliftoivers. —^Brisbane, 9s. to 32s. Inferior, 3s. to Ss. 

Cabbage. —Brisbane, 3s. to 5s. 

Marrmus. —^Brisbane, 4s. to 5s. dozen. Melbourne, 8s. to lOs. case. 

Pumphins. —Melbourne, £10 to £11 ton. 


APPLE JUICE AND TREACLE. 

Wliile Queensland and other Australian applegrowers are wondering what can 
be done to improve the apple situation because of the heavy reduction of exports 
caused by the war, it may interest them to know that science workers at the 
Bristol (England) University Research Station have produced a concentrated 
form of apple ;)uice which contains 80 ^r cent, of sugar. This has already been 
used eommorcially for sweetening all kinds of confectionery and **8oft^' drinks, 
and soon it will be available in fetail shops. The concentrate takes two forms— 
juice and treacle- and although both have an apple flavour, it is described as 
quite unnoticcable ’ ^ in such jams as strawberry and raspberry. The apple 
“treacle’’ can be usied by the housewife for any purpose for which she would 
use ordinary treacle or golden syrup, and the juice can be used for jam-making 
or for cakes and other forms of confectionery. With jam it will set just as well as 
ordinary sugar. The juice is quite sweet as sugar, and the treacle a little sweeter. 
By adding ixictin made from other parts of the apples, these science men have 
.also succeeded in converting the apple treacle into a very appetising jelly. It 
is claimed also that it is possible to conserve the aroma and “bouquet” of the 
fresh apples, concentrate them, and put them back into the jelly. 


THE COUNTRYMAN'S SESSION 
Sunday Morning Radio Service to Farmers 

Every Sunday morning at a quarter to nine o'clock, a bright, topical, and 
entertaining programme of information on rural subjects is broadcast from 
National and Regional Radio Stations. (By arrangement with the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission.) 

Farmers are recommended to tune in to— 

4QS, 4RK (Rockhampton), or 4QN (Townsville). 

EVERY SUNDAY AT 8.45 a.m. 

Weather and market reports and a wide variety of farm topics. 
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Stop Culfivation Costs Eating Profits! 


The “ Howard ” in ONE operation gives you COMPLETE cultivation, 
eliminating the usual three or four jobs, thus saving you days of labour. 

It not only does a faster job, but a better one, because in aerating and 
breaking up the soil, it chops up and turns In weeds to form valuable 
humus, which greatly Improves soil fertility. The Howard '' Is the most 
versatile farm unit available, because it can be used as a belt power unit 

and numerous attachments include a mower, saw,- 

fertilizer, and pasture rotor. We can supply 

If desired, a riding attachment can be fitted to the 
Howard 12.^' 

Write for free booklet; it will answer all your questions 
and put you on the right track to slashing your costs. 

A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 


yiorld 


fRM0#S 




Ext^e 

HOME-LIGHTING 

BATTERIES 


DEPEND ON EXIDE 

YOU CAN TOO FOR YOUR 
HOME-LIGHTING NEEDS. 

World-famous trains, Including the L M.S. 
** Coronation Scot," the New South Wales 
" Silver City Comet" and Victoria's " The 
Spirit of Progress," rely upon Exide 
Batteries for lighting, heating and other 
essential services. If the operators of 
these trains can trust Exide to protect 
the lives and comfort of hundreds of 
thousands of passengers . . . you, too, 
can depend on Exide Batteries for your 
home-lighting and power supply needs. 
There Is an Exide type for every battery 
purpose, and consequently you need never 
employ " makeshift" batteries. which 
always prove unsatisfactory in service and 
an uneconomical investment in the long 
run 

Exide Still Keeps Going When the Rest 
Have Stopped. 

Write for FREE Booklet "Country House¬ 
lighting and Power/' containing full 
information. 


FOR CARS, RADIOS, AND 
MOTOR-CYCLES. 


Obtribaten for Qaaontlaiid and Northam RWart, Now South WalcB. 

EXIDE BATTERY SERVICE (Q.) PTY. LTD., 

ADELAIDE ST., BRISBANE. STURT ST., TOWNSVILLE. 
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SUNSHINE 

MASSEY.. 

HARRIS.. 

• • • • 

FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 

• 

The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
implement for every phase of 
crop production, pasture improve¬ 
ment, dairying, and fruitgrowing. 



Ask for free 98-page illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
information about more than 1 50 
machines. Implements, and acces¬ 
sories. 

• 

Sales and Service Agents 
in ail principal towns. 

Repair parts carried, 

H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

118-124 Stanley Street, 

South Brisbane 


Walsh*s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and Trm to Name, Seeds 

Oar Advicr-* 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write as or * Phone 17S 

Walsh e Co. 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St, - • Toowoomba 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Japanese and Single varieties; ail the 
very best and latest varieties only 
stocked. 

DAHLIAS 

Only the better varieties, including 
Decorative, Cactus, Pompones, &c., 
from Is. each; Mixed Seedlings, 3s. 
do?en. Named varieties mixed In 
handling, 5s. per dozen. 

CALADIUMS 

Beautiful coloured leaves; make ideal 
pot plants. Mixed varieties from Is. 
each. Named varieties, 2s. each. 

Now on Sale—Send for our latest lists 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS. . 
& CRAIG PTY. 

337 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 
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OVERSEAS EXCHANGE. 

Its Operation in Wartime.—^The Necessity for Limiting Imports. 

iSuOjoifu'd ate iiolca o/ an culUrcsH hy Mr J A. h'jilct, Aiiiua K< u}ionn>t i)f thr Scir 
South Walts Jiutal Bank, at the recent ^tate Confc}cnee of the Aanvttltu) al liiiieiui of 
Nev^ ^ovth Wales, and icyortui in the AiSHICULTURAL JtCREAV KECORIt, by Ihr 

Dcparlunut ttf Aimeultiuv, New South Wales. 

The first point to understand in relation to overseas exchange is that money dtx's 
not go out of the country. This idea is a most important one, and if we undeistand 
it fully we have goiu* a long way towards understanding the whole jiroblem. 

If you l)uy an American tractor, the agent you Iniy it from doe^ not ml a 
<*htc|ue for so many Australian pounds over to United States of Ameiira. 'J'he 
tractor manufacturer would not have it; he would want to )>e paid in dollars. The 
iigent has, in some way or another, to get hold of dollars so that he can make the 
payment in initial States of America. 

The Ignited States is taken as an examjde because the difl'erence between ])ounds 
XiTid dollars is quite eleai, but much the same would be true for unking a purchase 
from the I’nited Kingdom. If you purchase a British petrol engim‘. the Australian 
4igent from whom you buy it will have to find some means of IM} :ng the British 
maniit act LPor in l*’ngli8h pounds or, as it is frequiailly’^ exj>ress(‘d, in sterling. Aus¬ 
tralian })ounds are not tlio samo thing at all as English pounds, and it is rather 
<a)nfusiiig that they have the samo name. 

How is the piiyiucut to the English manufacturer made? The aiiswTa* is that 
Australian banks own a ])oid of English money whicli they keep in London and call 
by the jargon name of “London funds.To make his payment in Kngland, the 
agent wlio lias sold you the petrol engine will go along to his Australian linnk and 
ask to buy some of the English moneys from the ])0ol in London. The bank will 
fpiito readily sell, charging the agent the rate of £125 JOs. Australian for every 
£100 English bouglit. Th(‘ bank will thus receive an amount of Australian money, 
ami wull givi‘ the agent a cheque on their London office, winch will be sent over 
to the English niauul’acturor, and cashed liy the London office of the iiaiik from its 
pool of Rnglish money'. When any jiayments have to be made overseas Hie bank 
thus receives Australian money in Australia and pays out English niom'v from its 
I'ool in London. 

Toil might now ask how’ the bank could keep on paying out from its pool of 
English money' ■without this pool running dry. There must bo somi‘ flow into the 
pool—and there is. If we sell wdieat to the United Kingdom they jiay us in Rnglish 
pounds. Again the Australian bank fills the function of an intermediary'." It 
receives this ■money into its pool in England and pays out in Australia, Aus-fralian 
money to the deah'rs or farmers in Australia who have sold the wheat. Thii.s the 
])ool of English money is continually filled by our sales to the United Kingdom and 
other receipts which we might have from the United Kingdom, and em[)tied by our 
jmrehases from the United Kingdom and any other payments which w'c might" liave 
to make in the United Kingdom, The oi»eratioii may be illustrated by means of a 
diagram:— 


Receipts. 


Loans from U.K.- 



Pool of Engli.sh 



money. 



(London Fuiidh.) 

> 

5 —^ 




Payments. 
-Imports from 


-Interest to 


»Other paymenth 


At this stage it is appropriate to ask why we need to cut down on imports. It 
will be easy to understand from the above discussion and from the diagram presented 
that if the flow into the pool of English money is less than the flow out of it, the 
size of it would decrease and it would eventually become empty. 

One of the consequences of a war is that large payments have to be made out 
of the pool by Australia for the purchase of war equipment and for paying and 
maintaining the A.I.P. overseas, and for contributing to the Empire Air Scheme. 
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Thus, the flow out of the pool is likely to be very much higher than normal, unless 
the flow out to pay for ordinary imports is checked. On the other hand, the flow 
into the pool is at a rather higher rate than during any pre-war years, but is hardly 
likely to be large enough to offset the flow out, unless ordinary imports are con¬ 
siderably restricted. 

Exchange with United States. 

Why it it that imports from the United States are especially being singled out 
for restriction? To answer this most important question, it is necessary to proceed 
somewhat further with our study of the machinery of foreign exchange. 

When Australia exports to the United States, payment for the goods exported 
is made in dollars, but we do not follow the practice of keeping a pool of dollars 
in the United States in the same way as we keep a pool of English money in London. 
When we receive dollars for our exports, wo immediately sell them in England and 
receive English money for them which we add to our single pool. On the other hand, 
when we have to make payments to the United States, such as for imports from that 
country, we take from our pool of English money in London and buy dollars which 
we then use for the payment of the debt. Thus exports to the United States add 
to our English pool in much the same way as exports fo the United Kingdom, and 
imports from the United States subtract from the pool. 

The Purchase of War Equipment. 

This brings out the really important point. Exports to the United States and 
imports from the United States not only alter the level of our pool of English 
money, but also the United Kingdom’s pool of dollars. Now the United Kingdom’s 
pool of dollars is one of the most important factors in the present war situation. 
The United States has become an extremely important source of supply for aeroplanes 
and other war equipment. It is a very urgent matter for us to get these war 
supplies, but we have to pay for them in dollars, so that it is important that the 
pool of dollars owned by the United Kingdom is not used for the purchase of any 
thing which we can do without. It is, therefore, clear that the less we import from 
the United States at the moment, the more dollars are left free for the Empire to 
purchase war equipment in the United States. 


AGRICULTURE IN BRITAIN. 

We arc all naturally interested in how the war is affecting farming in the 
Old Country. Drastic changes have been made, and made quickly, and British 
agriculture is now working under a broad, comprehensive scheme to ensure the 
people’s food however long the country is forced to fight. In Britain, every 
private interest and every consideration of cost is being subordinated to the supreme 
aim of extracting the last ounce of food from every acre of farming land. The 
two main effects of the new policy are—first, a large increase in production; and 
second, a drastic change in the economic status of primary industry. It is 
remarkable, when you come to think of it, that in the last twelve months the 
British farmer has broken up more than 2,000,000 acres of new land, mostly 
grassland, and is expanding that immense area meet energetically. 

Of course, in such a disturbance of the ordihary routine in any country 
someone has to suffer individually for the common good. The /specialist producer 
cannot escape from being hard hit. For instance, the poultry farmers have been 
called on to reduce stocks as all the available feeding stuffs are required to keep 
the dairy industry going at the increased rate of production. As a matter of fact, 
niany of the sf[)ocialiBt farmers may have to transfer their energies to some other 
branch of production. 

As part of the general scheme, the wages of farm workers have been raised 
to something near the wages of other skilled workers, so that they may stick to 
the job in which they will l>e most useful to the country. 


PUTTING THE "POT" INTO THE POTATO. 

Germany claims to be making forty different kinds of dyes and colouring 
materials from the potato. In other processes of manufactui^, starch and sugar are 
squeezed out of potatoes for use in chocolate factories, pastry shops, and breweries* 
Motor spirit also is made from potatoes. 

Another German claim is the making of numerous other essential substitutes 
out of potatoes—such as vinegar, rum, and even beer. So the ^^pot” in the name 
of the potato means something after all. 
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Plate 100. 

Yauded. —Blood mares and foals, Northampton Downs, Western Queensland. 






PRODUCTION RECORDING. 
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JteESEY. 

Mature Cow (Standard, 350 Lb.)- 

Trecarne Rosella 4th .T. Pctlicrick, Trocariic, Lock>cr.. 0,424*5 5S9 713 Trinity Officer 
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The Young Farmer 



THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE BEES.^ 

J. A. WEDDELL, Research Officer. 

W HEN it was ffirst suggested to me that I might speak to ;)^ou on bees I was- 
for a while undecided on a very important point. Should I talk to you 
about the honey bee, or should I discuss the many other kinds of becsf I finally 
thought it better to concentrate on the honey bee, which is so important in many 
ways, and in which I hope some of you are interested in connection with School 
Project Club work, and from which almost anyone may draw interest and profit either 
as a hobby or as a means of livelihood. I would like to point out, however, that 
the honey bee is only one species in a largo family of bees. The honey bee was 
introduced into Australia by one of the very early settlers, in February, 1810. In 
addition, there are many small wild bees native to Australia which * also gather 
honey and pollen, but these are imsuitable for our purposes. Again, there are 
carpenter bees which make holes in suitable dry timber for their nests, leaf-cutting 
bees which remove neat crescents from the leaves of certain plants and use the 
pieces for the purpose of making or lining their nests, and bees which make their 
nests by digging galleries into sandbanks and other soft soil. All of these, however,, 
would be too long a story for to-day, and we shall look only at the honey bee. 

Exploiting the Honey Bee. 

In these days of a plentiful supply of sugar from sugar-cane and sugar-beet it 
may not be realised that for many centuries in the past honey was the only food- 
sweetening material available to man, and, again, that while to-d.'iy we have 
materials like paraffin wax, synthetic resins, and other wonderful products of the 
modern laboratory, the not-so-ancients depended quite a lot on beeswax for model- 
ling, waterproofing, polishing, and so on. In spito of the importance of these 
products of the hive, i.o., honey and beeswax, developments in the manner of 
handling boos have been only sli^t. This is due to the fact that even to-day the 
honey bee is still essentially a wild animal. A horse, a cow, an elephant, or a dog 
becomes and remains docile under kind treatment, but the honey bee will always 
sting unless handled with great discretion. In beekeeping, then, we do not 
domesticate the bee, we simply provide a suitable house for it from which it is 
most convenient to rob it at intervals. 

If honey bees swarm away from the hive into the bush they usually select a 
hollow log or tree, and in this they build tbeir wax cells for the storage of food 
and the development of their young. Thus, all that is necessary for their homo 
IS some secluded hollow. The early hives were simply hollow containers of various 
shapes and materials, baskets, woven straw, mud structures, and wooden boxes being 
some of the types. They all suffered the sanu^ disadvantage that when the hive 
was robbed for the removal of honey and wax the whole life of the hive was 
disorganised and the brood was killed. Nowadays, bees are kept in frame hives—that 
38, hives fitted with light wooden moveable frames. A thin sheet of wax known as 
foundation wax is placed in each frame and the bees work new wax on to the 
foundation and build up the typical wax comb. You must understand that the 
bees could do it all themselves in an.empty box, but for his own convenience it is 
better and necessary for the beekeeper to have the comb readily removable from the 
mve. So much so that in Queensland it is provided that the bees should be kept 
in frame hives. * 


Life in the Hive. 

You all know that the bee atores honey in the cells of the comb, but the 
comb has another important use. A large number of the worker bees in 

***®SS. cleanliness of the hive an^ 

care for the brood or young. They clean out numbers of ceUs each day and tbe 

one of these 

11 *0 It. In about three days it hatches and there 

emerges a sm^ white grub. Th is grubs rests in the bottom of its cell and it is 

4QS of a School Broadcast delivered through Stetions 4QG, 4EK, 4Qir, and 
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fed by the nurse bees on food compounded by them from honey and pollen. It 
^rows until, at the end of about six days, it almost dlls its cell and is full-grown. 
At this stage the nurse bees seal the cell off with a thin cap of wax. The grub 
now changes into the pupal stage from which it finally transforms into an adult 
bee after about another twelve days. The bee pushes its way from the oell, and 
for a day or two it remains quietly on the comb from which it has emerged. After 
a few days it begins its own work as anurse bee, caring for and feeding the 
grubs and the queen, cleaning and ventilating the hive, building new comb, and 
guarding the hive from intruders. After it is about a week old our bee will 
probably choose a bright day and in company with others about its own age will 
bravely emerge from the hive and go for a short circling flight, keeping very close 
to home. Every few days it will go for longer and longer flights, always returning 
to the hive and busying itself most of the day with the nurse bee duties. However, 
when our little bee is about two to three weeks old it drops inside duties altogether 
and starts its new duties of gathering nectar, pollen, propolis, and water, I shall 
tell you something of these materials in ?i moment or two. For the remainder of 
its life the worker bee is a forager, leaving the hive at sunrise and working until 
evening. If there is suitable material nearby the individual flights are short; if 
the foraging is poor, the bee may need to make flights of two, three, or more miles. 
After strenuous work of this kind for from one to three months the bee is reaching 
old age and its wings are becoming frayed. Finally, there comes the day when it 
cannot fly back to the hive with its load, or it arrives in such an obviously weak 
condition that the nurse bees then in charge of the hive recognise its weakness and 
push it out. Onl}” vigorous healthy workers are required or tolerated in the hive. 
The life span of a worker bee is from two to four months. 

If there should be too few nurse bees in the hive some of the foraging bees 
will resume the nurse bee work, and, alternatively, if for any reason there should be 
more nurse bees than are necessary some of them will start foraging earlier in life 
than is usual. I should like to emphasise the wonderful nature of this organisation 
of work, particularly in view of the large number of bees, anything from 40,000 
to 60,000 living in each hive. 


Nectar Gathering. 

The most important duty of the foraging bee is to gather nectar from flowers. 
This it does by sucking, and the nectar is carried in a honey-stomach which is 
separated from its digestive stomach. Many flowers need to be visited and then 
tho bee returns to the hive. The nectar is passed over to nurse bees, and finally 
stored in a cell in the comb, and gradually the store cells become filled. When first 
gathered the nectar is too thin and watery for honey so that tho filled cells are 
left unsealed for a time by the bees. Some of the water evaporates, certain chemical 
changes take x)lace, and the nectar ripens into honey. At this stage tho honey will 
keep indefinitely without going bad and the nurse bees seal over the filled cells 
with wax capping. 

Pollen Gathering. 

While the bee is pushing its way into a flower to reach tho nectar it 
rubs against the pollen in the flower and the pollen grains stick to tho tiny branched 
hairs that clothe it. The bee then rubs its legs over its body and collects the 

E ollen into special pads on its hind legs, called pollen baskets. This pollen is taken 
ack to the hive and stored in certain of the cells in the comb. You must understand 
that the object of all of this work by the bee is to store honey and pollen so that 
these can later be used for feeding the young ones. 

In moving from one flower to another a bee, of course, cannot collect all of 
tho pollen from its body and some of tho pollen grains become rubbed off in the 
next flowers. As you know from your natural history lessons the transfer of pollen 
fertilises the flower and makes possible the development of seeds. Hence the bees 
are unconsciousljr and continually carrying out a wonderful piece of work for 
farmers, orchardists, and gardeners. 

Bnilding the Wax Comb. 

The wax of the hive is produced in a wonderful manner by the nurse bees. 
Those producing wax hang in festoons in the top of tho hive and the temperature 
rises to about 97 deg. F., that is, about the temperature of our bodies. Tiny beads 
of wax then commence to appear on the under sides of their bodies from special 
wax glands in much the same way as beads of perspiration come out on our skin. 
As the wax comes in contact with the air it hardens into tiny scales. These scales 
are then wiped off, moulded together, and placed where they are wanted for the 
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btdlding of comb. The honey comb is a most wonderful structure. It consist® 
of a central wax partition hanging down vertically and on each side it is built 
out into neat regular six-sided cells. If I were asked to draw a regular six-sided 
figure, that is, a regular hexagon, I would need a pair of compasses, a ruler, and a 
pencil, but the bees work so wonderfully that one bee after another places down 
a little bit of wax gradually building up the framewora and the result is a piece 
of exact modelling. The cells are also shaped so that they do not jtit out exactly 
horizontally, but they have just sufficient upward tilt so that the nectar and honey 
will not pour out or drip. Of course, when comb is built in a rough framcless hive,, 
such as in a hollow log, the main lines of the comb will probably be twisted, but 
when the bees are given the oi)portunity of building in a proper hive the lines are 
beautifully regular. 

Wax is a very valuable material in a hive, for the bees that produce it need to 
feed heavily on honey. It has been estimated that for each pound of wax produced, 
the worker bees need to eat about twenty pounds of honey. 

Miscellaneaus Duties. 

In dry, hot weather the bees need to take water to the hive, and if you watch 
closely round a pool of clean water, or the wet patch under a dripping tap, on a 
hot day, particularly if someone is keeping bees nearby, you wall sec bees come 
down and sip the water. 

T mentioned propolis a short time ago. Propolis is a material which the bees 
collect from trees; it is a resinous or gummy exudation. In the hive it looks and 
feels like very dirty beeswax, and it is used by the bees for sealing up unwanted 
openings in the hive. In a natural log hive the bees would close the broken opening 
with propolis except for the small necessary entrance; if a box hive warped and 
the sides cracked the unwanted openings would similarly be sealed uj). 

A little earlier I mentioned the temperature in a hive, and you will probably 
be surprised to learn that the bees very largely control the temperature themselves. 
On a hot day numbers of the nurse bees stand at the entrance and fan with their 
wings, and other bees inside direct the currents of air round the hiv(\ In cold 
weather the bees crowd together, if necessary using only part of a big hive, and 
also may block up part of tho entrance so as to i)revent undue ventilation and 
draughts of cold air. 

My time to-day is almost gone and I have had to miss out a lot of interesting 
information. However, I hope that when opportunity offers you will read about 
bees, for although bees are certainly small they are not insignificant. The amount 
of honey and boesw'ax produced in the world is valued at several millions of pounds- 
cvery year. 


KEEPING OUR BALANCE IN THE SOIL BANK. 

A soil is productive in proportion to its capacity to supply to growing 
plants the elements required for their develoi>inent. If w^c look upon tlie fioil as 
a bank in which we have an ac^eount, wo will realise that the producing })ower is 
largely in jiroportion to what we have on deposit. When we open our account, 
the bank supplies us with a cheque-book so tliat we may draw on our account 
at any time. When wc begin to operate on our account by drawing a cheque, there is- 
so much less in the bank according to the amount so withdrawn. As our account 
dwindles we realise the necessity of depositing more money in our account. 

Our account with the bank may be regarded as a parallel with our account with 
tho soil—the soil on our farms represent a bank. Nature supplio<l the soil in 
its original state with certain deposits of plant food—^nitrogen, potash, jffiosphorus,. 
and other elements necessary for plant growth. For years the land on our farms 
has been tilled. The crops produced rei^rcsent cheques drawn against the original 
deposits of nitrogen and other elements. If those elements are not replaced in 
amounts corresponding to the amounts absorbed by the growing cro})s, tho soil 
eventually gets into exactly the same condition as a depleted banking account, 
It refuses to honour the draft made on it by the crop wc have produced. Therefore, 
if we are to continue to grow crops we must put back into the soil the same 
amount of chemical elements which tho crops take out of it. In this year of 
national emergency, the production of bumper crops is of prime importance. For 
this reason the maintenance of plant food in our soil in proper proportion to ensure* 
maximum crop yields is more necessary than ever before. 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The appointment of Mr. B. B. Brett, New Angledool, N(‘W South Wales, as a 
te‘ini)orary honorary inspector at Habnarcy Gate has been cancelled, and Mr. E. H. 
Best, Yarranbah Station, New Angledool, has been appointed honorary inspector of 
stock to till the vacancy. 

Messrs. M. E. Idayford (Assistant General Manager, Mount Morgan Ltd ), B. G. 
Patterson (Mount Morgan), and 11. A. Kendrick, Senr. (Burleigh Heads) have been 
appointed honoraiy protectors of fauna. 

Mr. A. W. McLauchlan, field assistant in the i^oultry Section of the Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, lias been appointed also an inspector under The Viscains 
in FoaJtry Acts, 

All ins]iectors of stock, slaughter-houses, dairies, and plants. Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, have been appointed also protectors under The Fauna 
Protection Act of 1937. 

Mr. A. C. IVel, Department of Agriculture and Stock, has been apiiointed an 
inspector under The FerhhscrSf Vetvnnary MalicintSj Pest Dcsiroyer»j and 

Stock Foods Acts. 

Fauna Sanctuary at Drayton. 

“Southdown,^’ the property of Mr, H. B. Shennan, at Drayton, has been 
declared a sanctuary under and for the purposes of The Fauna Protection Act of 
1937. 

Mourilyan Mill Levy, 

Regulatioms have been issued under The Primamf Produca's^ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts empowering the Mourilyan nnll suppliers’ committee to make a levy 
for administrative juirposes at the rate of twopence a ton on all cane crushed during 
the 1940 season. 

The Peanut Industry. 

A Proclamation has been issued under The Peanut Industry Protection and Pre¬ 
servation Act d(K*laring that section 17 shall be made applicable to the follo’\^ing 
diseases of peanuts. Seedling blight, wilt, leaf s{>ot, chlorosis, bunchy plant, leaf 
curl, and rosette disease. It is provided that the occupier of land shall gi\e notice 
of the appearance of any of such diseases to an inspector or the Under Secretary, 
Dcparlincut of Agriculture and Stock. 

Additional regulations to give effect to the provisions of the Act also have 
been issued. 

Goondi Mill Levy. 

Regulations have been issued under The Primary Prodncf rs^ Orgamsation and 
Marketing Acts emjiowering thi* Goondi mill suppliers' committee to make a levy 
for administrative purposes at the rate of twopence a ton on all sngar-canc supplied 
during the present season. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botanist, Mr, 

C, T. White, F.L,S. 

Cockatoo Grass, Swamp Millet, Woolly Finger, and Rat's Tail Grasses. 

H.R. (Kenilworth)— 

3. Alloteropsis semialata, Cockatoo Grass. This grass is a native of Eastern and 
Northern Australia, and extends to Southern China, India, and Africa. In 
south-eastern Queensland it is particularly common on the poorer sandy 
country. It is not a very good fodder species. 

2. Eehitiichloa Walteri, sometimes called Swamp Millet. It grows nearly always 

on the edge of creeks and in similar situations, being recognised readily by 
the reddish bristles of the seed head. Cattle and horses appear to like it. 
The glass is believed to be a native of the east coast of the United States 
of America. 

3. Vigitaria €riantha(t)^ a woolly finger grass. Several species of Woolly 

Finger Grass have been introduced from Africa into our grasslands. There 
is a native species known as Summer Grass, Bigitaria adscendens, which it 
very closely resembles. Your specimen may be a very robust form of this, 
and in the absence of the base of the plant it is difficult to be sure of the 
identification. 

4. Sporoholus capensis, a rat^s tail grass. This is a native of South Africa, 

but is now widely spread over the eastern seaboard of Australia. It is a 
coarse tussocky grass, and is only eaten by stock in its younger stages. 

"Peanut Tree" (Sferculia foetida). 

J.P.R. (Port Douglas)— 

The specimens represent Sierculia foetida, a native of India and Malayfa. The 
specific name ‘^feetidaV comes from the unpleasant odour given off by the 
fiowers, and is simply Latin for foetid. The seeds of the present species are 
eaten roasted, we believe, in India. We have a closely allied species in 
Queensland. It is particularly common in some parts of North Queensland, 
especially on the islands of Whitsunday Passage, and is sometimes called 
Peanut Tree.'' It has large red pods, smaller, however, than those of 
your species, and has black seeds, which, after the shell has been removed, 
make quite pleasant eating. The Bottle Trees and the Khrrajong are 
pieced by some botanists in the same genua Sterculia, but most now regard 
this as belonging to a separate genus BrachycMton, 

Stagger Weed. " Catch Fly." " Fet Hen." 

B. W. (North Tamborine)— 

The specimens have been identified as follows:—The plant with the yellowish- 
green leaves, and small lavender-coloured flowers borne in whorls or circles, 
is the Stagger Weed (Staohys arvensis). Our experience has been that 
this plant is harmless for ordinary resting paddock stock, and animals have 
to be excited or worked before any symptoms of staggers" or "shivers" 
are shown. Most dairymen look on it as a good fodder. Working horses, 
however, get staggers or shivers after feeding on the plant. 

The other two weeds are Silene gaJtlioa, the French Catch Fly, and Chempodium 
album, the Fat Hen. Neither of these plants is known to possess any 
poisonous or harmful properties. 

Swamp Millet. 

C. B.T. (Mackay)— • 

The specimen is Wild Millet or Swamp Millet (BotimoMoa crus^galli). This 

grass is very widely spread over the warmer regions of the world, and 
several forms of it occur in Queensland, The one you send isr most abundant 
in rather swampy areas. It Is a valuable grass for stock, and is verv 
closely allied to and probably one of the wild parent forms of such well- 
known cultivated fodders as Japanese Millet and White Panicum. 
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South Burnett Plants Named. 

D.T.O. (Barlil, via Murgon)— 

1. Eragrostis oUvo'nemis, Stink Grass. This is a common weedy grass in 

cultivations and gardens. The common name arises through the odour 
emitted by glands along the margins of the loaves. Probably because of 
this odour, it is not usually eaten by stock. 

2. Cynodon dactylon, Common Couch. Along creek flats and in similar situations 

this sjiecies forms quite a dense sward and provides useful fodder for 
stock. In one form or another it is widely spread in coastal and inland' 
Queensland. It is often used as a lawn grass. 

^ 3. Eclwnochloa oolonn^ Barnyard Millet. This grass is widely spread over tijo 
subtropical regions of the world. In Queensland, it usually only grows 
where the ground has been disturbed, and does not occur in any great 
quantity. It is good feed for cattle, being closely related to such wTll-knowni 
cultivated fodders as Japanese Millet and White Panicum. 

4. FJrusinc indica. Crow’s Pool Grass. Quite solid tufts are usually formed by 

this grasSi, and in New South Wales it is regarded as a bad weed of 
cultivation. At times it contains a prussic acid yielding glucoside, and 
has been suspected of poisoning calves. 

5. Chloris 't^rgaia, Feather Top Grass, It is a member of the llhodes Grass 

genus, but unlike that species, rarely seems to be eaten by stock. 

f». Brachiaria foUosa^ Leafy Panic Grass. Tn shady and more moist })laces this 
grass is generally to be found. It is quite good feed for cattle,* but rarely 
occurs in sufficient amount to affect ordinary pasture. 

7. Cypervs fulvus, a sedge. On the whole, the sedges have not the fodder 

value of grasses, and they mostly grow in and around water. 

8. Fimhristylvi dicliotoma, a sedge. This species is often quite common among 

the larger tufts of grasses in the ordinary pasture. 

9. Eragrostis Irpiosta/^hya, Paddock Love Grass. At times this forms quite a 

large amount of the feed in some paddocks, and is quite a useful species 
in the average mixed native pasture. 

10. Fospalidium gracAlef a native Paspalidinm Grass. This often occurs in sfliady 
places, and on the tops of hills is sometimes (luite common. It generally 
shows signs of having been eaten, 
n. Eehinochloa crus-galli, a Wild Millet. See No. 3. 

12. Pdspalvvi dilaiatum^ the common Paspalum. Thisi is the main dairying 

grass of subtropical coastal Queensland and Northern New South Wales. 
It IS a native of South .(\merica, but has been naturalised hero for many 
years. The fungus on the seeds kno^vn as ergot has caused trouble among 
dairy cattle in many areas. 

13. Chloris divaricafa, a Star Grass. A very common grass, but of little use. 

14. Altcmanihera Khaki Weed. This has been declared a noxious weed 

throughout Queensland. In some districts, it is known as Bindy-eye. 

U' 15. Gnaphalium purpureum. Cud Weed. This is generally looked on ns a quite 
useful herb in the native pasture. 

16. Slkidhys arvensis^ Stagger Weed. This is generally eaten without harm by 

paddock stock. However, if horses or bullocks are worked after feeding 
upon it, they begin to show syrajdoms of staggers. It also taints milk 
slightly. 

17. Cyperus roiundus. Nut Grass. This is a troublesome weed, being practically 

impossible to eradicate. 

18. Bromus imioloideSf Prairie Grass. This is winter-growing grass, which 

reaches maturity in the spring and early summer. It is quite good feed, 
and is sometimes cultivated for this purpose, although better kinds are 
generally available. 

'"Pear Tree/^ 

NX.K, (Charters Towers)— 

The plant you send is TerminaUa plaiyphylla. The name we have mostly heard 
applied to this plant is ‘‘Pear Tree.Of course, it is not a member of the 
Bosaceae like the ordinary pear, but Mongs to a comparatively small 
family, Oombretaceae. Borne of these Terminalias make excellent shade 
trees in the Gulf country. One"rather distinct from the rest is TerminaUa 
catfapa, the Fiji Almond, which is largely used as a street and esplanade 
tree about Townsville. 
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Guinea Grass. 

W.B. (Bracalba)— 

The specimen is Guinea Grass, Panicum maximum. This grass is naturalised 
in many parts of Queensland, and is especially abundant on some of the 
fruit farms of the North Coast lino, wher'» it comes up as a weed. It is 
a very good fodder, which is relished by all classes of stock. The difficulty 
Las been in obtaining a satisfactory seed supply, as the seeds lose their 
vitality very (piickly after gathering. The plant can be usually spread by 
root division. Some varieties, we think, are an improvement on the normal 
form, and have been introduced into Queensland in recent years. One of 
the best of those is the sort known as Green Panic, or Fine Leaved Panic 
Grass, Panicum maximum var. trichoglume. A small plot of this grass for 
])criodical cutting and feeding off is a desirability. 

Purple Top Chloris Grass. 

ll.T.V. (Gumlu) — 

The specimen is CMoris harhatay Purple Top Chloris. This is a robust grass with 
stout creeping steins similar in general appearance to Rhodes Grass, but 
usually somewhat smaller. It is easily distinguished by its purple seed- 
head. It is frcqiKuitly called in North Queensland, Purple Top Rhodes 
Grass, sometimes simply Purple Top Grass. It is very common in Queens¬ 
land along the coastal belt from Port Curtis northwards, and has been 
found as far west as Julia Creek. On the whole, it favours old cultivation 
areas and other places where the ground has been disturbed. It is very 
common along railway embankments and roadsides, but is seldom seen in 
undisturbed pasture lands. The general opinion is that it is rather a ])oor 
fodder, but we have seen the grass when kept short eaten quite readily on 
a face with other grasses and herbage. 

Geebung. Tumbling Mustard. Cud Weed. Milk Thistle. 

F.C. (Kuraby)— 

1. Perifoonva media, Geebung. A small tree of the family Proicaceae. Some 

of the Geebungs have much narrower leaves than the one you stmt, but 
this is the common one about Brisbane. The fruit, when ripe, is edible, 
though we have never found them in anything but a very acidulous state. 
So far as we know, the bark of Persoonia has not been used as a tanning 
agent. The tannin content is not known. 

2. Sistmhrium orlcntale, Tumbling Musitard. 

3. GnapliaVhm purjnireumj Cud Weed. 

4. Pmiha sonchifolia. A common weed allied to the Sow Thistle, and sometimes 

called rur[)le Sow Tliislle or Milk Thistle. A very closely allied species 
of Ivmilia is grown in gardens as an ornamental under the name of 
Caccilia. 

None of tht* plants is known to possess any poisonous^ or harniful ])ropertiea. 

Kangaroo Grass. 

D.McW. (Toowoomba) — 

The specimen is Kangaroo Grass, Thcmcdn australL<t, a valuable native grass 
relished by all classes of stock. Its chief disadvantage is that it docs not 
stand up * to heavy stocking. The grass would grow (juite well under 
cultivation, but seed is not always available through ordinary commercial 
chanuels. If, however, you are interested in getting this grass on to your 
property, the best ])lan, we think, would be to gather the seed yourself. 
This could be done in the rough, the seed-heads scattered about, and stock 
allowed to trample them in. 

Tree Lupin. 

W.J.E. (Zillrnere)— 

The Tree Lupin (Lupinus arhoreu$)y so far as we can find, is not known to be 
poisonous, but in view of the fact that so many species of Lupins are 
poisonous to stock, it is a dangerous practice to feed any of them indis¬ 
criminately. The general experience has been that the plants have to be 
eaten in considerable quantity before any trouble ensues. There is very 
little likelihood of any trouble being caused by a few bushes in a garden 
or thrown over a fence to a home cow. Most trouble with the Lupins has 
been experienced in the United States, where many species are common 
plants on the sheep and cattle ranges. Trouble also has been caused in 
Europe, from both wild and cultivated species. 
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Rural Topics 



A Land Girl on War Service—^And a Barber Beards the Barley. 

Here is a story from an ofiicial bulletin issued by the British Ministry of 
Agriculture—an unusual source of light-hearted humour: 

It is the talc of a member of the Women’s Land Army who went into 
training on a mixed farm. Ijast September slie was a nineteen-year old student 
ol' economics at the London University with no farming knowledge at all, and not 
even able to drive a car—which is something exceptional for a modern ‘^miss. ” 
Machinery had little interest for her, but she was put on a tractor and given lessons 
ill milking. After a fortnight, the ownei of the farm otfered her a job for ^‘six 
months or the duration.” Soon she was milking every morning and ploughing every 
da>—when weather permitted. On wet days she painted farm machinery 1 

Such are fruits of enthusiasm and eageiness to serve, although it must be 
said that the girl herself says she has never been so happy in her life. 

Tlie same oftieial bulletin reveals that one of the best ploughman of Leicester¬ 
shire’s War Agricultural Executive Committee was, until recently, a barber who 
knew nothing about ploughs or tractors. ‘^He is now' able to plough a field,” 
file committee reports, ”without suiiervision, and the results of his work are 
highly commended.” The question is, will the barbiu’ “beard” the barley. No 
doubt, a vstoady hand and a good eye hedp him in his new job of “tiimming up” 
tlie land. 

But what counts for most in these things is the willing spirit and the big 
l>eart displayed by Britain’s new recruits to the very important job of food 
production in war time. 

The Submarine and Machinery for British Farms. 

Despite the submarine * ‘ sink-at-sight ” campaign, shipments of agricultural 
machinery are still being delivered in large volume to Britain for the “spi'cd-the- 
plough” plan on British farms. There have been few losses of tractor consign¬ 
ments. This is important, because substantial shipments of tractors are made 
from America in the ordinary w'ay, and they are doubly valuable to-day. 

Although it is supposed that losses are usually covered by insurance—a sort 
of a '^sinking fund,” so to speak—there is actually a loss to the importers, since 
there is no goodwill to be got by sending tractors to Davy Jones and his team of 
mermaids. 

Refrigeration for Hire. 

The freezer locker plan is gaining ground rapidly in rural districts in the 
United Btates. Under this plan a cold store is liuilt in a central place. In this 
cold store there are individual refrigerated lockers which are let to farmers and 
others to enable them to store for their own use frcsli foods and other commodities. 
In ail the States of the Union these community refrigeration plants are multiplying 
rapidly. 

Refrigeration is gaining ground remarkably in Queensland, and the home refri¬ 
gerator is coming into use to an ever increasing extent. Even if electric powder is 
unavailable, the kerosene ”fridge,” is a most useful job. The obvious thing is to 
make primary production in all its forms reasonably profitable so that every farm 
will have its freezer. 

Milk in the Cooler. 

Cooling aerates milk which, as it passes in a thin film over the cooler, allows 
any animal or fodder odours to pass off. Cooling also means a slowing down in 
the rate of multiplication of germs that may have found their way into the milk, so 
that the milk keeps fresh and sweet over a much longer period. After milk has 
been cooled, we sdiould not undo what we’ve done by exposing the cans to the hot 
rays of the sun. The same applies to cream which^ of course, sho\ild be completely 
shaded when left on the side of the road for the factory lorry to pick up. 
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"Save Your Soil or Perith." 

Losses by soil erosion are regarded very seriously in tlie South. In fact, in 
some places farmers are asking business firms to include a slogan, such as ^‘Conserve 
your Soil or Perish/^ in all their advertising. 

In one district soil erosion has reached such alarming proportions that there 
is a definite need to educate landholders on the necessity of soil conservation. 

In discussing the matter, a business man in a town in New South Wales 
suggested that the slogan should bo ‘*Stop cutting down the Timber on the High 
Country and there will be no Soil Erosion.’’ In one locality, it is said that the 
clearing of timber from the mountainside has been the cause of 95 per coni, of 
the property destruction that has occurred, 

Italy had a similar problem; so engineers were called together. They had pits 
dug on the mountain sides and trees planted. The rain filled the pits, suj)plying 
moisture to the trees and soaking to the soil below. To-day this region is completely 
reafforested, and what was formerly a ruined area is fast being reclaimed for 
profitable production. 


Old " Dobbin " Wins—From the Plough to the Racecourse and Back Again. 

Here is a story from England that gives point to the revival of hor>e pmver 
on the farm—and off the farm, too. '‘Sawfish” is the farm horse which won an 
important steeplechase at Liverpool (England) recently. He is certainly a remark¬ 
able aniirial. IJsually we hear the story of the Cup winner earning an honest living 
in his old age between the shafts of a milk cart, so this yarn may sound like a 
step in reverse, ' ‘ Sawfish ’ ’ got his race training working on a farm, with an 
occasional gallop in a neighbouring paddock. He was entered for the steeple' 
and was brought to the Aintree racecourse in his owner’s cattle trailer, and, although 
bought 01 ‘iginally for £4 10s. at a sale, won the evemt in great style! After this, 
it would be expected that the owner would value him very highly and would be 
unwilling to part with him. Such, however, was not the case, for soon afterwards 
"Sawfish” was put up for sale. And the reason? The owner wasn’t worrying 
about winning more races, he wanted to buy a tractor with the money and grow 
more food in the "Plough for Victory” campaign. The steeplechaser is now working 
on another farm doing his bit for Britain. 


Poetry in Agriculture—The Ens|lish Scene. 

Here is another example of how spring affects officialdom with its light ami 
airy spirit. This slab of poetic expression from an official bulletin of the British 
Ministry of Agriculture which came in the post recently. "The pattern of the 
English scene has altered, with more frequent splashes of ploughland breakiug up 
the green of the predominant permanent pasture.” And, again, "Never have so 
many tractors been working through the night, so that many a village hears the 
hum of machinery under the stars through the hours of darkness.** 

Speaking of the "hum of machinery under the stars through the hours of 
darkness” makes us think that the jazz band has at last aecompliSied what music- 
lovers and critics pessimistically predicted, that is, that the ear would soon become 
insenstive to any extraneous noise whatsoever, and that no distinction would 
eventually be made between a pneumatic drill and an oratorio. Of what use, then, 
would the "Cradle Song” be, if a running tractor engine would rock us to sleep 
just as quickly? However, remarkable progress has been made in tractor engine 
manufacture since American jazz assailed oiir ears, and it is no exaggeration now 
to call the running of a tractor a "hum,” yes, a hum like a sewing machine. 


A Showdown at the Show. 

An amusing incident occurred at the Brisbane Show when two well-known 
graziers wore having a long conversation on the John Macdonald Stand. Eacli, 
apparently, wanted to get away without seeming to bo discourteous, and eventually 
some excuse for parting was found plausible enough. Within very little time both 
friends found themselves at the Show Post Office writing out telegrams almost 
elbow to elbow. One of tliem remarked rather sheepislily about the nuisance of 
having to send important business wires while at the Show; but the other, a trifie 
more candid, exclaimed, "Yes, what have you backed?” The shot hit the mark 
and the real confession came out on both sides without loss of time or words. Both 
were on the winner of the Ascot Handicap. 
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NOVEMBER. 

W llKAT-HAKVKSSTING will become gciiernl in Xovem])er, and now is llie time to 
ace that all Held e<jiiipnient—^lieader-harvesters, tractors, and other machinery 
—is in thorough working order. All working parts should be oiled and examined 
and necessary readjustments made in order to avoid the risk of stoppages in busy 
times. 

Hast is not tin; menace that it iised to be, now that more or less rust-resistant 
wheals are in general cultivation. Three Seas and ISeafoam wheats aie moderately 
resistant, while other A’arietk*s—such as Flora and Florence—usually ripen early 
enough to escai‘o rust. 

November is regarded as the best time for the establishment of the mam maize 
crop, because the tassclliug period eoineirles usually with normal summer rains. Too 
much attention cannot be given to the prepaiation of land for maize, which should 
now be well advaneed, for uo amount of intei-ron cultivation will overcome the 
retarding influence of faulty initial prejiaration. Inter-row cultivation should 
Ixu'onie ])iogresHiv(‘ly shallower as growtli [iroceeds, and may be discontinued at the 
coidung stage. 

Increased attention is being given to the growing of grain sorghums, chiefly 
in districts where the rainfall is insufficient to assure profitable yields from maize. 
Yields up to 12 bags to the acre have been obtained undci conditions fatal to maize, 
wliile the capacity of header-harvesters to deal with the, new dwarf-growing varieties 
is a big factor in economical production. 

For intermediate crops, the raiddly maturing millets, Japfineso millet and white 
paiiicuiii, can be recommended for present sovMng, being suitable for grazing, silage, 
or hay. If seed production is desired, preference should be gi\en to the variety known 
as (Jiaut J^aiiicnm or Giant tSetana, an<l to the Fiench millet. 

Local potatoes and onions will now' be arriving ou the market, and, m order to 
obtain the best possible returns, attention should be given to grading, and to market¬ 
ing produce in good, clean bags. To retard infestation by the potato tul>er moth, 
tlie potatoes should lx* bagged and rcmov(‘d from the field without delay, for if 
exposed overnight, some infestation may occur during storage. 

The planting of iieanuls will be continued in the main South Burnett districts, 
where Virginia Bunch and BimI Spanish arc the principal varieties grown. rowers 
are reminded of the better germination obtainable if seed is treated with a fungicide 
before sowing. 

In addition to the crops mentioned, seasonal sowings of Sudan grass, broom 
millet, buckwheat, pumpkins, and melons can he made, and cow cane and sweet 
potatoes planted out. 

Where broom millet is grown as a sideline, it is sometimes jircferable to make 
small successive sowings so as to spread the luirvestnig over a longer period. 


CAROB BEAN. 

The Department of Agriculture and Stock has a limited quantity 
of Carob Bean seed on hand, and is prepared to supply seed 
samples to interested farmers and graziers on application to 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
William Street, Brisbane. 

The Carob Bean is especially suited to the Darling Downs and 
the cooler districts of the State. 
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Orchard Notes 



NOVEMBER. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Citrus Fruits. 

In the citrus orchard increasing temperature and the possibility of a dry period 
call for the utmost attention to soil conditions, particularly aeration and moisture 
•conservation. At the slightest sign of distress because of lack of moisture, trees 
should be irrigated thoroughly whenever water is available. At tlie same time atten¬ 
tion should be given to cultivation, particularly on hillside orchards. In the coastal 
districts, the possibility of the approach of storms will prompt growers to consider 
the completion of each cultivation by forming shallow drains for running off excess 
water and preventing soil loss. 

The incidence of mites, the direct cause of the darkening of the skin of the 
fruit, a condition known as Maori disease,'^ is another matter for observation. 
Usually the first indication of the trouble is when, with the sun shining on it, the 
fruit has the appearance of being covered with a grey dust. If examined with a good 
lens, the skin will bo seen to be covered wdth numerous yellow slug-like insects wdiich 
are living on the skin. 

Under certain w^eather conditions scale movement may be expected. 

Detailed information regarding insect control may be obtained from depart¬ 
mental publications on the subject. Every fruit and vegetable grower should have 
the Agricultural and Pastoral Handbook, Vol. III. (Insect Pests and their Control, 
Plant Diseases and their Control), obtainable from llie Department of Agriculture 
and Stock. Price 3s., post free. 

Pineapples. 

Continue planting pineapples as discussed in these notes last month, always 
remembering that the modern practice is smaller areas, close planting with more pine¬ 
apples to the acre, quicker, better, and healthier growth, and finally l>etter fruit by 
liberal fertilizing through the lei^f bases with 10-6-10. Collectively, those practices 
tend towards the elimination of wilt. 

iBananas. 

Now Planting^s .—November and December are very suitable ]>laniing months in 
most districts. .Tust as modern methods have brought about great improvements in 
pineapple culture, so they might be applied in principle to banana-growing. 
Bmaller areas and large production per acre should cut overhead costs, lighten labour, 
lengthen the profitable life of the plantation, and reduce the time of waiting for the 
crop. To this end, select planting material wdth care, plant in large holes, and 
break up the ground as soon as possible after planting. To prevent the loss of top 
soil by erosion and to provide the bananas with a cooler and moister environment, 
plant a cover crop as soon ns the weather permits and initial weed growth has been 
suppressed. This will hold the loose surface soil during the summer rains. 

Yowig Plantations ,—The correct follower or followers for each plant should be 
selected, if not already done, and all additional suckers suppressed. Cultivate to 
conserve moisture, and mulch with a cover crop. A complete fertilizer will improve 
the coming crop. 

Old PUnmions, —De-sucker to one follower to each plant. Apply a complete 
fertilizer, if not already done, and cultivate to conserve moisture. 

Bait for borers; bo prepared for caterpillar plagues; watch for 

nunehy top. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS.- 

Keep the orchards and vineyards in a thorough state of cultivation, so as to 
keep down all weed growth and conserve moisture in the soil. This is important for 
if a long spell of dry weather sets in, the crop of summer fruit will suffer severely 
from lack of moisture. Citrus trees should be irrigated where necessary, and the 
ftand Is^pt in a state of perfect tilth. 
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Spraying for codling moth should be continued, and all pip fruit trees should 
be bandaged by the beginning of the month; further, the bandages should be 
examined at frequent intervals and all larvsc contained in them destroyed. The 
neglect to spray thoroughly and to attend to the bandages properly is a cause of 
the increase in this serious pest in the Granite Belt, and growers are warned that 
they should pay more attention to the destruction of this pcvSt if they wish to grow 
pip fruit profitably. 

Fruit fly may make its appearance in the cherry crop; if so, every effort should 
be made to stamp out the infestation at once. Unless this is done, and if Ibe fly 
is allowed to breed unchecked, the later ripening crops of plums, ])eachcs, apples, 
pears, apricots, and Japanese plums are bound to Ix'come more or less badly 
infested. Combined action should bo taken to combat this the most serious pest 
of the Granite Belt, and growers should realise that, unless they take this action 
and see that careless growers do not breed the fly wholesale, they will never kee]> 
it ill check, and it will always be a very heavy tax on their industry. 

A sharp lookout should be kept for brown rot in fruit, and, on its first appear¬ 
ance in a district, all rii»ening fruit should bo sprayed with lime sulphur 1 in 120, 

All grajjc vines, potatoes, and lomatu<‘8 should be sprayed with Bordeaux or 
Burgundy mixture, as re<iinred, for the control of downy mildew and anthracnose 
of the grapes, and Irish blight and target siiot of the jiotato and tomato. 


RHODES GRASS AS HAY. 

While the value of Rhodes grass as pasture is well recognised in Queensland, 
its usefulness as a hay crop is little appreciated. Not only could fodder reserves 
bo built u]» on the farm or station by conserving surplus Rhodes grass paws’turage as 
hay, but, in some circumstances, sowing down of sjiecial areas to Rhodes grass for 
hay would Ix^ sound agricultural iiraeticc. 

The cutting of hay from grassed country will lie lestrictod, necessarily, to 
cleared land with a. fairly even surface, and is jiracticable only in seasons of 
abundant growth. When seasonal conditions are such that a surplus of grass is 
indicatixl at an early date, the paddocks which can be mown should be closed to all 
stock and permitted to develop to the Jmy stage, when the croi) may be harvested. 
In normal seasons, if the cutting is made daring summer, the grass will recover 
quickly. 

Apart from lucerne, the main summer-grown hay crops (c.g., Sudan glass and 
millets) are annuals. Cropping with annuals has the very obvious disadvantages of 
high cost of i)roduction and of exposing soils to erosive influences, partn'ularly 
storm waters. A perennial or long-lived hay grass costs little to maiiitaiu, pievents 
erosion, improves the texture of the soil, and adds materially to its organic content. 
Although it is not suggested that Sudan grass and millets should be abandoned aa 
hay crops in favour of Rhodes grass, farmers and pastoralists might well give 
consideration to the testing of Rhodes grass for hay jmi poses. 

Because of its susceptibility to injury by heavy frosts, RlicHlcb grass is, howevm*, 
not likely to prove more useful than a rotation of annuals in the colder regions of 
the State, such as parts of the Barling Downs. 

In the drier localities in which Rhodes grass is grown largely, the hay is easily 
cured. In most cases it should be in the stack within forty-eight houis of cutting. The 
yield varies, of course, with seasonal and soil conditions, but on fertih* soils young 
stands should provide at least two cuttings a year, each of to 2 Ions of hay to 
the acre. The quality of the hay, particularly its palatability, is soniowhat variable, 
but all classes of stock will eat it without much waste. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this headmg is issued each month an a/rticle, supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service, deeding 
with the welfare and care of mother and child. 


YOUR CHILD. 

THE APPEOACH OF SUMMER. 

B aby enjoys the suzmner months when he becomes released from the burden 
of clothing which hampered his movements during the cold weather. There is 
nothing that pleases him more than to exercise his limbs freely in the most scanty 
attire or in no clothes at all. 

Avoid Oyerclothing. 

If baby is overclad in hot weather he will suffer from prickly heat. This is 
caused by excessive sweating and the sweat not being allowed to evaporate freely. 
The condition is aggravated by friction. As we mentioned in our article on baby's 
clothing^ he should wear cool singlets, not heavy whollens. Outside the singlet he 
should wear, in hot weather, the lightest of airy garments, wMch should 
be removed when he is indoors. He should not be tormented with flannel binders. 
Prickly heat affects the back chiefly, because he lies on his back and the sweat 
cannot dry quickly. He should be allowed to sleep on a cool sheet placed on 
a firm mattress, and during the day he may lie and kick on a soft grass mat on 
the floor, provided he is out of a direct draught. He should be trained to sleep 
on his side. 

Avoid Overfeeding. 

Baby does not require as much food or as much fat in his food in the hot 
weather. The intervals between feeds should be lengthened to four hours if this 
has not already been done. He should be encourag^ to drink cool boiled water 
between meals as he naturally gets thirsty in hot weather^ 

• 

Danger of Diarrhoea—Mortality Bednoed. 

Before Baby Clinics were established in Queensland by the Goyemiment in 1918, 
many infants died as the result of diarrhcaa. The epidexnic began with the sudden 
onset of hot weather, which usually oceurred in October when flies became prevalent. 
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Although deaths due to diarrhoea have been reduced to about one-tenth of what 
they were as the result of mothers learning how to guard against it, our efforts 
to prevent it should not bo relaxed. 

It is well to remember that a breast-fed infant lias soft motions. They are 
scarcely ever firm and solid like those of an artificially fed infant. A healthy 
breast-fed baby may have two or three motions daily, perhaps one larger than the 
others. When an artificially fed infant has several loose motions or motions which 
are green or pale a mother should be on her guard. An underfed infant may pass 
small fluid motions l>ecause he is not having sufiicient food to give the motions 
substance. 

Diarrhoea from Unsuitable Food or Feeding. 

Tliere is a form of diarrhma w'hich is brought alKiut by overfeeding or by giving 
unsuitsble food. The loose motions represent nature's effort to exi>eJi the undigested 
siirplus or harmful material. If the overfeeding continues, an upset may occur, the 
child refuses his food and loss of weight follows. 

Diarrhoea Due to Infection. 

Diarrhfm due to infection by germs is more serious. The germs responsible 
for the infection are present in the motions of children suffering from the disease 
and are conveyed to the food on the hands of the attendants or by flies, or by 
other means. Most breast-fed infants escape the infectious form of diarrhma, because 
their food is germ-free. Occasionally one becomes infected by using a contaminated 
dummy or by accidentally sAvallowing some infected material. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that calves, like babies, suffer from 
^‘scouring" in warm weather, while the young of horses, pigs, and dogs remain free. 
Calves are liable to suffer because man takes the cow’s milk for himseff and feeds 
the calf out of a bucket. The baby is liable to suffet- uheii he is denied his mother's 
milk. 

Encourage Natural Feeding. 

For this reason every effort should be made to give baby his natural food, both 
what he is able to take himself and what eaii be expressed by his mother. In cases 
where the mother's supply is short she should do w’hat she can to increase it. She 
should drink as much water as jxissible; she should take H to 2 pints of milk each 
day; she should try to make time for more rest both jihysieal and mental; she 
should fe(!d baby regularly, making sure that at least one breast is emptied at 
each feeding, and she should express milk from lioth lireasts aft>er each 
feeding. If her supply continues to be short, and she is not already receiving help 
at a Cliild Welfare Centre, she should seek the advice and belli of a child welfare 
nurse, either personally or by letter, who will teach her the methods of breast stimula¬ 
tion. In most cases the supply can be increased by these means. 


Complementary Feeding. 

In cases in which the mother's milk is not sufficient for the baby’s retpiircments, 
some form of artificial milk mixture will need to be added. 

If a refrigerator is available and reliable pasteurised milk is received in sealed 
bottles, these should be placed in the refrigerator as soon as possible. If a refrigerator 
is not available this milk should be placed on the ice or in an improvised cooler 
such as that illustrated in the book entitled “Care of Mother and Child," issued 
at the Child Welfare Centres throughout tlie State. 

All other milk should be brought to the boil as soon as possible after it is 
received, cooled as quickly as possible and kept cool, below 60 degrees if j)ossiblc, 
because germs multiply most rapidly at about blood heal—98 degrees Fahr. 

If no other convenience is available the milk should bt^ poured into an upright 
jug standing in cnld water aud placed in the coolest, shadiest, and most draughty 
part of the house. The jug should be loosely covered with damp butter muslin which 
IS allowed to dip into the water all round. 


PREVENTION. 

The Oare of Milk. 

Once it is decided to introduce cow's milk into a child's feeding, the greatest 
care must be exercised in securing the freshest and cleanest milk, particularly when 
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the weather is hot. The hotter the weather the more readily germs multiply. All 
bottles, jugs, saucepans, teats, &c., must be washed absolutely free of all traces of 
milk immediately after they are used. An almost invisible amount of stale milk 
may render the whole day ’s supply dangerous. Wash all utensils in cold water 
before using hot water and soap. Keep everything that is used in connection with 
baby’s food covered fro*m flies. Milk may become contaminated and poisonous after 
being pasteurised or boiled, although it may not be sour. If a change in the quantity 
or composition of the milk mixture becomes necessary during the hot weather, mahe 
the change gradually. 

Dried Milk. 

If reliable clean fresh milk cannot be obtained, dried milk should be used. 
Dried milk is also very useful during long journeys. 

Care of Napkins and Hands. 

Remove soiled napkins to a covered pail at once and wash the hands carefully 
before handling baby^s food. 

Treatment of Diarrhoea. 

In some coses the motions are observed to be palo or green and the child ^^off 
colour” before the motions became frequent. This is the time when treatment 
should begin. The following treatment is recommended: — 

1. Give a dose of castor oil—one teaspoon or more according to age. 

The ]>ractice of giving castor oil to babies who are well is condemned, but when 
it is given in cases of diarrhoea it is found to hasten recovery. 

2. Stop milk and all other food and give boiled water only. 

Diarrhoea in a breast-fed infant is not likely to be as serious as in an artificially- 
fed infant. When it does occur the omission of several feeds and the substitution 
of boiled water may be all that is necessary. During this time the nioth(*r should 
express the milk from her breasts at the usual feeding times. When the child is put 
back on the breast, he should be given short feeds at first and boiled winter given 
before and after until it becomes evident from the character of the motions and 
the improvement in the child’s general condition that he is able to deal with his 
food. The time of each feeding is gradually lengthened until his usual feeds arc 
resumed. This may take some days. 

3. In the case of an artificially-fed baby proceed as above, giving as much 
boiled water as baby will take. After the omission of one or two feeds, in addition 
to the water give barley water sweetened with glucose every two or three hours. 
Continue this treatment until the motions lose their unhealthy appearanct‘ and the 
child’s general condition has improved, (haying and irritability during the course 
of the disease arc favourable signs, whereas drowsiness and limpness are uufavomable, 

Relai)8es are often brought about by giving milk too soon, therefore do not be 
in a hurry to give milk. A dextrinised food ina\le with water is very useful and 
can be used in conjunction with tho barley water. Dried apple powder made into a 
mixture with winter is often very useful. 

In the ease of older children cereal jellies, strained vegetable broth, vegetable 
puree, and rusks are gradually added before any milk is given. Begin adding 
milk—small quantities, even one teaspoon—to the barley water and other mixtures 
which the child is taking, and gradually increase according to his tolerance, which 
is decided by the appearance of the motions and by the child’s general condition. 
The child may have an intolerance for fat for a time subsequent to an attack, and 
it will bo advisable to add such things as cream, cod liver oil, and butter very 
gradually. 

In eases in which definite signs of jmj»rovemeiit have not occurred within 
twenty-four hours after commencing this treatment, medical advice should be sou^fht. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child welfare 
by^ yxsitmg the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), or by 
Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Maternal and 
Chila \\elfare Centre (Baby (.linic), Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 
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BEAUTY AND GOOD TEETH. 

^*A11 facial beauty depends basically on the harmony of a well-developed bony 
structure, and the bones of the face must be well-shaped to achieve a pleasing result. 
These include the bones of the cheeks, nose, and jaws; no other part of the face 
so influences the whole. An over-developed or an under-developed jaw entirely alters 
the expression of the face, and we hear the owners of such features described as 
^pugnacious' or, alternatively, as *weak-chinned.' " 

It is tnily amazing the extent to which the lower third of the face, including 
the jaws, lips, and, of course, teeth, is responsible for its expression. The most 
homely face can be transformed by a smile revealing even white teeth, while on 
the contrary the most perfect features will lose their attraction if on smiling they 
reveal dirty, uneven, or missing teeth. 

The harmonious effect of w^ell-developed bones is not unattainable. Practically all 
arc bom with correctly formed and proportioned jaws, and given the proper conditions 
for growth will develop as they should. Unfortunately, incorrect breathing, lack 
of sufficient exercise, and bad habits, such as sucking a dummy or a finger, wldch 
retard development, are so common that few' of us reached adult age looking as we 
might have done. 

The teeth themselves form a very vital part of this bony framework; their 
disarrangement might cause many and varied results, as ‘^buck teeth" when the 
lips cannot cover them and their loss is always attended by the collapse of the lips 
and cheeks. Even tlu' loss of back teeth, which tlie individual often hopes will pass 
unnoticed, cause the cheeks to fall in, giving an older and sometimes even a haggard 
expression. 

Crooked teeth may be straightened and lost teeth may be replaced, ?ind the earlier 
the better. But, better still, teeth and jaws may be looked after in such a way that 
neither of these calamities occur. Good teeth are not only an asset to looks and 
personality, but to health itself, without which, of course, we can be sure of neither. 

School children are noticed frequently sitting with their chin leaning on the 
hand. If this habit is continued, the jaw will grow sidew'ays. Biting in one position 
was bad, and breathing through the mouth must not be permitted. Teeth should be 
cleaned after cvciy' meal. From about three years of age the child should be taken 
regularly to the dentist. It is much cheaper to have a tiny hole filled than a large 
one. Children should bo taught to regard the dentist as a fritmd.—^Mrs. J. K. Savage, 
B.D.S., Director of Dental Health Education for the Australian Dental Assn., N.S.W. 
Branch. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

FOR A CHANGE IN THE MENU. 

Stuffed Cabbage. 

Divide a well-washed cabbage into single leaves and boil in salted water until 
limp, but not cooked. Drain well and fill with the following mixture:—Fry a 
minced large onion until cooked, but not brown; add 1 large diced raw potato and 
1 small green diced capsicum. Cook a little longer, then jidd 2 cups cooked diced 
meat (left-overs), 1 teaspoon chopped parsley, pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. 
Cook gently for about ten minutes, thou add enough tomato sauce to bind mixture 
together. When all loaves have been filled, roll up tightly and place them in a 
greased casserole dish, pour over 1 tablespoon butter, i cup cream, and 5 cup milk, 
mixed together. Cover well and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. When 
ready to serve, sprinkle with 2 tablespoons finely-chopped and fried red capsicum 
and 1 dessert8])Oon chopped parsley. 


Onion Farcies. 

Wash onions well, but do not peel them. Simmer in boiling salted water for 
half hour, drain well, remove the outer skins, and then carefully remove centre, 
leaving only a wall about i inch thick. Chop the centres and fry in a little butter 
until cooked, but not browm. Mix cooked onion with H cups cooked rice, 1 teaspoon 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt to taste, i cup each chopped, almonds and walnuts, 
1 dessertspoon chopped and cooked green capsicum, and 1 beaten egg. Fill prepared 
onion cases, place in greased casserole dish, cover and bake in a moderate oven 
for about forty-five minutes. 
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Savoury Giitlia Cakaa. 

Beat 2 egg-yolks with cups milk, 1 teaspoon salt, and pepper to taste. 
Gradually beat in li cups sifted flour, then 1 dessertspoon melted butter. Now 
add cups grated xiotato, 1 tablespoon shredded and fried bacon, and 1 teaspoon 
chopped parsley. Beat the whites until stiff and fold into batter. Bake at once 
on a hot griddle and serve at once. 

Rhubarb Pie, 

Line a tart plate with a good short crust and reserve enough to cover top. 
Mix together 1 bunch rhubarb cut into 1-inch pieces, 1 cup each seeded raisins and 
sugar, and 1 tablespoon sago. Add i cup water and mix well together so the 
sago will not be in one place. Fill prepared tart case, cover with lid. Make a 
hole in it for steam to escape, and bake in hot oven for about forty-flve minutes. 

Fish Pudding. 

Boil I lb. fish and 3 lb, haddock in salted water until tender, but not broken. 
Brain well and flake. In the meantime, cook 1 cup rice in 2 cups water and 2 cups 
milk and salt to taste, until quite tender, but not sticky. Brain well and place 
a layer in the bottom of a fireproof dish. Now add a layer of prepared fish, season 
with pepper, salt, and a little grated lemon rind, and a few dots of butter, continue 
with alternate layers of fish and rice until dish is almost full. Beat 3 eggs slightly, 
add 2 or 3 cups milk, pepper and salt to taste, and pour over contents. Bake in a 
moderate oven until set and nicely browned. 

Mocha Broad Custard. 

Have some thin slices of brown bread and butter free from crust. Place a layer 
in the bottom of a fireproof dish, sprinkle ndth brown sugar, then another layer 
of bread. Now add a little more sugar, 1 tablespoon chopped candied peel, then 
another layer of broad. Now spread with a layer of whipped cream (about 1 cup), 
then another layer of bread. Beat 3 eggs slightly, add 2 cups milk, 1 cup strong 
black coffee, pinch salt, 1 dessertspoon sugar. Pour over prepared bread, and place 
in a dish of water. Bake in a moderate oven until set and nicely browned. 

Vegetable Salad, 

Mix together 3 cups cooked peas, 2 teaspoons finely-chopped onion, cups 
finely-clioppod raw celery, pepper and salt to taste, i cup chopped capsicum, red or 
green, 4 cups finely-shredded wtite cabbage, 2 grated raw carrots, 4 or 5 sliced 
radishes. Mix 1 packet cream cheese with 1 cup French dressing, add to prepared 
vegetables, mix well together, and lastly add 3 small lettuce broken into pieces. 


Grilled Ham with Cornmeal Cakee. 

Place 2i cups boiling w'ater in the top of a double pan, gradually add 1 cup 
cornmeal and 4 level teaspoon salt. Stir well over the nre until it thickens, then 
cook for one hour. Well grease a medium-size making-powder tin, or any other 
cvlindrical tin will do, fill with mixture and allow to become quite cold. Cut into 
slices about 4 inch thick, dip in beaten egg, flavoured with pepper and salt. Fry 
in boiling fat until a golden brown. Fry as many slices of tinned pineapple as 
required in a little butter until a nice brown. Place a fried cake on a slice of 
pineapple, then garnish with slices of grilled or fried ham. 


Sausage and Cabbage Hef Fot. 

Boil some cabbage, or, if you prefer it, cook it in the following manner:—^Shred 
up the cabbage finely in strips, removing any hard parts, and put these into cold 
water as you do them. Put a little butter in a saucepan, and when it is melted 
take the cabbage strips out of the water in handfuls just as they are and put them 
into the pan. Bo not add any more water than that whidi a&eres to the strips, 
but dust in some salt and pepper, put on the lid and cook for about an hour, stirring 
the cabbage now and then to bring the cooked parts up to the top. Butter a hot 
pot and put into it alternate layers of cabbage, lightly fried onion, and parboiled 
sliced potatoes. Season as you go, and embed here and there as many chipolata 
sausages as you think fit, skinning them if you think it necessary for larger sausages 
in small pieces may be used equally well). Bee that the top layer is of potatoes, put 
on the lid, and bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. Then take 
off the cover and let the potatoes on the top brown quickly before serving. 
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frankfurls en Brochette with Red Cabbage. 

prop 6 frankfurts in boiling water for a few minutes, then remove skin and 
cut in three slices lengthwise. Cut some cheddar cheese into slices the same length 
as the frankfurts, but not as thick, and sprinkle with lemon juice and a little 
eayenne. Place a slice of frankfurt on a skewer, a slice of cheese, a slice of 
frankfurt, a slice of cheese, and another slice of frankfurt. Place unde, a hot 
gipler and cook until cheese is melted a little and brown. Turn during the cooking. 
Dish up on the skewers around red cabbage cooked as follows:—Shred a small red 
cabbage* and soak for one hour. Drain well and place in a saucepan with 1 table¬ 
spoon melted butter, pepjier and salt to taste. Cover with tight-fitting lid and cook 
over a low gas until tender, stirring it now and again. It will take about 20 minutes. 

Baked Fillet of Fork. 

Place about 2 lb. slice of pork (from tlio leg, and cut aliout 2 inches thick) in 
a well-greased casserole dish. Cook 2 or 3 apples with as little water as possible 
and rub through a siino. Add the juice of 1 orange, 2 tablcsfioons lemon juice, 

2 level tablespoons each brown sugar and melted butter, i teaspoon ground cinnamon 
(optional). Cover pork with mixture and bake in a moderate oven for about ouc 
and .‘i lialf to two hours. 

Meat Loaf. 

Afix together 4 cups cooked and minced cold meat, 3 cups stock, 1 cup water, 

3 cujis line white liroadcruinhs, 2 mediuiii-miiiced onions, 2 level teaspoons salt, 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley, pepper and a little grated horseradish to taste. Beat 
3 eggs and bind mixture. Press into a well-creased oblong loaf tin and bake in 
a moderate oven for 1 hour or until it feels firm. Turn out and serve mth a sauce 
made from the left-over gravy, adding 6 chopped mushrooms, 1 chopped hard- 
boiled egg, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, and seasoning with pepper and salt. 
Simmer until mushrooms are cooked and serve separately. 

Ham Roils. 

Have as many thin slices of ham as required, allowing two per person. Spread 
each slice with made mustard. Chop 2 hard-boiled eggs finely, add 1 teaspoon made 
mustard, i»epper and salt, 1 teaspoon each butter, chopped sour gherkins, and 
chopped chutney. Spread this on ham, roll up and fasten with a toothpick. Place 
on a greased tray and spread wdth a little butter. Grill quickly and serve. 


Honey and Walnut Roils. 

Dissolve together 1 level cup each sugar and butter and boiling water, H level 
teasjioous salt, and 2 woll-beateii eggs. Place 2 oz. compressed yeast in 1 cup cold 
water, allow’ to stand for 5 minutes, then stir until dissolved. Add to butter mixture, 
which should be lukewarm. Now add 6 cups sifted plain flour, knead until quite 
smooth, cover with a cloth, and set aside in a warm place until it has doubled its 
bulk. Form into rolls and place on a greased baking tin, in wliich there is about 
4 inch honey, and sprinkle well with chopped walnuts. Allow to rise until they have 
again doubled their bulk, then bake in a hot oven for about twelve to fifteen minutes. 
Dip brush in honey surrounding rolls and brush over top. Return to oven for a 
few mint lies and serve hot w’ith butter. 


Steamail Raspberry Pudding. 

Cream 4 oz, butter and gradually add 4 oz. castor sugar; add 2 eggs, one at 
a time, then add 7 oz. self-rai.sing fiour^ sifted together with a good pinch salt. 
Add the grated rind of 1 lemon, the strained juice, 4 dessertspoons raspberry jam, 
and a little cochineal to colour slightly. Mix well and add a little milk if too dry. 
3team for two hours and serve with a custard sauce. 

Gritind BuHer Fish with Mustard Sauce, 

Prepare fish and wipe dry. Cut down the back and remove bone. Put the fish 
fiat on a well-greased dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper and dot with butter. Grill 
slowly for a few minutes, then spread with the following sauce:—^Melt 1 dessert¬ 
spoon butter in saucepan, add 3 dessertspoon flour, 1 teaspoon dry mustard; cook a 
little, then add J pint milk. Stir until thick, then add salt, pepper, and 1 dessert¬ 
spoon vinegar and a pinch ground ginger. Pour or spread over fish and finish 
grilling. 
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Grilled Kidneyt and Bacon. 

Prepare kidneys in the usual way, then place a skewer through the two halves 
in order to keep them flat. Place them on a tin with bacon rashers and cook until 
tender, taking care to turn them often. Sprinkle with pepper and salt and serve. 

Banana and Strawberry Meringue. 

Make a meringue case with 4 egg'Whites and 8 oz. castor sugar. When cooked 
and quite cold fill with the following:—Mash 3 ripe bananas, add i teaspoon lemon 
rind, a little lemon juice, and i pint cream, and about 2 oz. castor sugar. Whip 
until stiff, then add 1 box sliced strawberries, keeping a few back to decorate 
top. Pill meringue, decorate top, and when just about to serve sprinkle with icing 
sugar. 


CITRUS PRESERVES. 

Orange Syrup. 

An exceptionally fine beverage which may be kept quite a wliile may bo made 
from any sound oranges as follows:— 

Dissolve 3 lb. sugar in 1 quart of water and bring to the boil. Then add i oz. 
Epsom salts and boil fifteen minutes before adding 1 oz. tartaric acid and ^ oz. 
citric acid. The grated peel and the juice of six average-sized oranges and of two 
lemons are then added. Allow the mixture to cool, then strain through cheeseclotn; 
bottle and securely seal with paraffin or sealing wax. 

When desired for use, dilute with water according to palate. 

Orangu, Grapefruit and Lemon Marmalade. 

Finely shred one orange, one grapefruit, and one lemon, all of aveiage size. 
Add 5 pints of water (boiling) and allow to stand overnight; then boil until tender 
and let stand a further twemty-four hours. The following morning add 6 lb. of sugar 
and boil briskly until it jells—about one and a-half hours. 

Orange and Apple Jam. 

Slice three average-sized oranges and add fl pints of boiling water; allow to 
stand overnight. Add tliree finely-sliced apples (Granny Smith foi preferuice) 
and boil for half an hour, or until tender. Then add 6 lb. of sugar and boil the 
whole briskly for up to two hours, when it should jell if tested. 

As with other orange recipes, the use of freshly picked fruit is advised, but if 
picked for some time, or if uncertain, add the juice of two lemons to prevent 
crystallisation or candying of the jam. v 


Sweet Orange Jam. 

Allow 2 pints of boiling water to each lb. of finely-sliced oranges and let stand 
overnight. The following morning boil for half an hour to soften imd let stand 
a further twenty-four hours. This is important, having a decided effect upon the 
iellmg quality. Measure the pulp, and to each pint allow J lb. of sugar. Boil 
briskly until the jam becomes clear and sets well when tested—it generallv takes 
about one and a-half hours of brisk boiling. 

n T?® P^. lemons may be added with the sugar to improve the flavour> 

and, If the fruit has been picked some time, to prevent crystallisation. 


Orange Jelly. 

Cover six riieed or^ges and two lemons with 4 quarts of boiling watflr. Allow 
^ or rmtil tender. 

Jours, then bring to the boil, and, after strain- 
through flannel. Avoid any squeeaing of the pulp, 
Measure the juice, and to ea4 pint allow 1 lb. of 
sugar, boil briskly until it jells when tested. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLB BBOmHQ THB ATB&IOS EAUTFALL FOR TRB MONTH OF AtTOTTST IN THB AOSlOXniTURlL 
DiBTRIOTB, TOQBTHBB WITH TOTAL RAINFALL DURING 1940 AND 1939, FOB COMPABISON. 


DivisionB and 
Stations. 


North Oooit, 

Atherton .. 
Cairns 
Cardwell .. 
Cooktown 
Herherton 
Ingham 
[nnlsfail .. 
Mossman Mill 
Townsville 


Centrai Coast, 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers .. 
ICaekay P.O. 
Mackay Sugar Bz- 
periment Station 
Proserpine 
St. Lawrence 

South Coast. 


Biggenden 

Bundaberg 

Brisbane .. 

Oaboolture 

Childers .. 

Crohamhurst 

Bsk 


AVBBAOB 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Aug. 


In. 

0-87 

1*69 

1*26 

117 

0-62 

1*43 

4*92 

1*26 

0-60 


0-53 

0*62 

0*50 

1-00 

0-84 

1*36 

0-78 



1*30 

41 


1*31 

67 


1*96 

88 


1*61 

63 


1*26 

46 

.. : 2*17 

47 

.. 1*43 

63 


No. of ^ 
years* Aug., 


re¬ 

cords. 


89 

68 

68 

64 

54 

48 

69 

27 

23 


63 

69 

68 


43 

87 


1940. 


In. 

0*64 

0-61 

0*88 

1*16 

0*30 

1*86 

3*52 

0*35 

2*12 


3 65 
7*84 
1*44 
7*09 

6*76 

6*68 

2*81 


0*29 

0*93 

0*40 

1*24 

0*79 

4*01 i 

0*24 


Aug., 

1989. 


In. 

019 

0*62 

0*90 

0*23 

016 

1*27 

0*73 

0*68 

0*64 


I Divisions and 
Stations. 


0*35 

0*63 

0*53 

1*04 


0*94 

0*31 

1*02 


South Coaat-aontd. 

Oatton College 
Qayndah .. 
Gymple 
Kilkivan .. 
Maryborough 
Nambour .. 
Nanango .. 
Rockhampton 
Woodford 

Central Highlands. 

Clermont 

Qindie 

Springsure 

Darling Downs, 


Dalby 
Emu Vale 
Hermitage 
Jimbour .. 
Miles 

,, Stanthorpe 
1*66 |{ Toowoomba 
Warwick .. 


I 


3*56 

2*29 

2*21 

3*43 

2*62 

1*29 


Maranoa. 

Bungeworgorai 

Roma 


AVBBAGB 

Rainfall. 

Total 
Rainfall . 

Aug. 

NO. of 
years* 

Aug., 

Aug., 


re- 

1940. 

1989. 

_ 

cords. 



In. 


In. 

In. 

1*10 

41 

0*21 

1*56 

1*16 

69 

0*06 

1*68 

1*70 

70 

0*76 

1*85 

1*40 

61 

0*2.5 

1*80 

1*65 

69 

1*24 

1*39 

1*89 

44 


3*36 

1*31 

68 

0*41 

1*67 

0*82 

69 

2*17 

1*18 

1*64 

63 

1*26 

2*25 

0*68 

60 

292 

M7 

0*63 

41 


0*83 

1*01 

71 

1 02 

1*07 

1*19 

70 

0*04 

1*14 

1*11 

44 

0 10 

1-77 

1*16 

33 



1*13 

52 

i 

0*74 

1*13 

55 

1 

1*05 

1*79 

67 

1 0»i3 

2*18 

1*62 

68 

0*43 

1*73 

1*45 

75 

0*07 

1*44 

0*70 

26 

f j 

0*08 

0*80 

I 0*89 

66 

0*09 

1*08 


A. S. BIGHABDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—AUGUST, 1940. 

OOXFILBD FBOX TBLBQBAPHIO REFOBTS. 



Mean 


Shadb Tenpbbatubb. 


Rainfall. 

Divisions and Stations. 

*s . j 

Means. 


Eztremes. 





|.§S 







Total, 

Wet 

Days. 


o g® 








◄ 

Maz. 

Min. 

Maz. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastal, 

In. 

Deg. 



10 

Deg. 


Points. 


Cooktown 

80*04 

78 

59 

23, 25 

116 

10 

Herberton 

., 

69 

61 

76 

26 

42 

16 

30 

5 

Rockhampton .. 

80*16 

77 

56 

85 

27 

49 

5, 6, 7, 
17 

217 

4 

Brisbane 

80*22 

72 

61 

83 

13 

46 

8 

40 

6 

Darling Dotons, 

Dalby .. ,, 

80*22 

72 

41 

82 

27 

28 

7 

4 

1 

Stanthorpe 

Toowoomna 


65 

84 

73 

26 

21 

7,16 

13 

4 

•• 

66 

46 

75 

27 

36 

16 

43 

5 

Mid~Jnterior. \ 

30*06 

1 

84 : 

66 

89 


46 




Georgetown «. •. 

26 

5 

1 

1 

Longreaeh 

Mitchell 

80*16 

80*22 

1 

78 

1 

47 

89 j 

85 

81 

13 

26 

36 

26 1 

16 

8 

51 

51 

2 

2 

Western, 

1 

1 

1 

i 







Burketown 

80*06 

86 i 

68 

91 

27 

50 

22 



Bonlla. 

80*16 

78 ? 

61 

87 

26 

43 

4, 6,7 



Thargomindah 

80*21 

72 

46 

i 

86 

^ 1 

26 

85 

8 

9 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. 0. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 



October, 

November. 

Oct., 

1 Nov., 


1940. 

1940. 

1940. 

1 1040. 


SbM. 

SeU. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

' bum. 

— 


— 

— 

— 

- -- — 







a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

5*32 

6*52 

5*0 

6*11 

5*2 

6*0 

2 

5*31 

5*62 

.. 

6*11 

5*48 

6*68 

8 

5*30 

6*63 

,. 

6'IS 

6*35 

7*40 1 

4 

5'29 

5-68 

4*60 

6*14 

7*24 

1 8*46 

6 

6*28 

6 54 

4-59 

6*14 

8*16 

9*43 

6 

6*27 

5-66 

4*58 

6*14 

0*8 

10*40 

7 

6*26 

6*66 

4*57 

6*15‘ 

10*3 

11*84 







! PJn. 

8 

5*24 

6‘56 

4*66 

6*15 

10.58 

12*27 

9 

6*24 

6 67 

4*55 

6*10 

11.63 1*19 1 

1 





p.m. 

I ! 

2*10 1 

10 

6*23 

6-.58 

4.55 

6*17 

12*47 

11 

6*22 

5 58 

4*56 

6*18 

1*40 

, 3-0 ■ 

12 

6*20 

6*58 

4 54 

6*19 

2*82 

; 3*61 ; 

18 

6*18 

6*59 

4*63 

6*19 

3*28 

1 A-42 i 

14 

6*17 

6*0 

4*53 

6*20 

4*14 

I 6*33 ' 

15 

6*16 

6*0 

4*62 

6*21 

6*5 

1 6*26 > 

16 

6*16 

6*1 

4*52 

6*22 

5*55 

7*18 i 

17 

6*14 

61 

4*62 

6*23 

6*47 

8*10 : 

18 

5*18 

62 

4*61 

6*24 

7*88 

0*1 1 

19 

6*12 

6*3 

4*51 

6*25 

• 8*30 

9*60 ! 

£0 

5*10 

6*3 

4*51 

6*25 

9*22 

10*37; 

21 

6*10 

6*4 

4*50 

6*26 

10*14 

11-21 1 

22 

5*0 

6*4 

4*50 

6*27 

11*8 

am. 

28 

6*8 

6*6 

4*50 

6*28 

11*61 

12*4 

84 

6*8 

6*6 

4*50 

6*28 

a.m. 

12-47 

1 

26 

6*7 

6*6 

4*40 

6*29 

12*88 

1 1.28 

26 

6*6 

6*7 

4*49 

6*29 

1*28 

2*11 

27 

6*5 

6*8 

4*40 

6*30 

2*7 

2*67 

28 

6*4 

6*8 

4*49 

6*31 

2*52 

8.46 

29 

6-3 

6*9 

4*49 

6*32 

3*86 

4.86 

80 

6*2 

6*9 

4*48 

6*33 

4*20 

5*31 

81 

6*1 

6*10 



6.8 



Phases of the Moon, Occultatlons, &e. 

let Oct. • New Moon 10 41 p.m. 
Sth „ ^ First Quarter 4 18 p.m. 

16th „ 0 FuU Moon 6 15 a.m. 

24th „ C Last Quarter 4 4 p.m. 

Perigee, 2ttd October, 2.0 a.m. 

Apogee, 16tb October, 8.0 p.m. 

Ou the first of this month a total eclipse of 
the sun will occur, but It will not be seen in 
Australia. We must wait until 1099 before 
we see a total solar eclipse. The eclipse of 
Ist October will be seen along a track about 
120 miles wide across the north of South 
America, the South Atlantic, and South Africa. 
There will be a partial eclipse, growing pro¬ 
gressively smaller from the central line over 
the greater part of South America, and south 
from Equatorial Africa. 

Venus is still the Morning Star. She reached 
her greatest altitude last month and is now 
deacendl»ig toward the farther side of the sun. 
There were reports of Venus being seen in full 
daylight last month, but the planet Is now 
getting too near the sun to be visible while 
Old Sol is above the horizon. Regulus, the 
bright star In the handle of the Sickle in Leo. 
may be seen near Venus on the mornings of 
6th and 7th October. Although appearing 
small when compared with Venus, Regulus is 
a very large and tremendously hot sun, seventy 
times more luminous than our sun. Its light 
ha.s taken fifty-six years to reach us, while the 
light from Venus, at present, takes hut a little 
more than .seven minutes. 

An interesting feature of the evening is a 
phase of the rare phenomenon of the triple 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, mention of 
which was made in August. Ou 12th October 
the second conjunction takes place, when Jupiter 
will pass a little north of Saturn. The planets 
rise about quarter to eight on 12th October. 

In the second half of this month we should' 
see Mercury, the little world which is the 
nearest to the sun and is heated by the solar 
rays seven times hotter than the earth. 
Mercury, however, does not rotate like the 
earth hut keeps one hemisphere always toward 
the sun, while In the other eternal night reigns. 
On 20th October, Mercury will be 24 degrees 
east of the sun and will not set until nearly 
8 o'clock. It will appear as a bright, sparkling 
star, a little below the head of the Scorpion, 
which is going down head first with its starry, 
curved tgll entangled In the Milky Way. We 
sometimes see Mercury clearly but, it Is said, 
Copernicus, the father of modern astronomy, 
never haw the planet, probably because of Its 
low altitude In Poland, his native country. 


7th Nov. 'P First Quarter 7 8 a.m. 
15th n O Moon 12 23 p.m. 
23rd M C Last Quarter 2 36 a.m. 

29th ^ % New Moon 6 42 p jn. 

Perigee, 27th November, at 10.0 p.m. 
Apogee, 12th November, at 2.0 a.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude. 28 degrees 12 minutes 8.. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondlwindi, add 8 minutes; at 8t. George. 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla. 25 minutes; at Thargomindah. 83 minutes; and at Oontoo. 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights tor each month can best be ascertained by notltlng ^e dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets* and the moonlight then extends all tbronsh th%night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. ARer full moon It will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 


repf< 


^11 tbs particulars on this pi^e were oomputed for this Journal, and should not he 
'odUced without acknowledgment.! 




ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION^— Farmers, Graziers, Horticulturists, and Schools of 
Arts, One Shilllnfl« members of Agricultural Societies, Five Shillings, including postage. General 
Public, Ten Shillings, including postage. 



QUEENSLAND 

AGRIGULTUDAL 

JOURNAL 



Vol. LIV. 1 NOVEMBER, 1940. Part 5. 


Event and Comment 


Britain's Great Agricultural War Effort. 


'T'lIK British fanner is patriotic in tlu* liest sense and so now, in the 
* second year of the ^var, he is right on top of his job of food pro¬ 
duction. Evidence of that is the 2,(100,000 extra acres ploughed up 
last year, and the plan for ploughing up another 2,000,000 acres of 
grassland this year. P^urthennore, he has altered his entire system of 
farming, where necessary, to suit the changed conditions brought about 
by the war. P\)(>d stocks are now more abundant than in the days of 
peace. The British Ministry of Agriculture has stated that the first 
w^ar-time harvest has made a substantial addition to the food supplies 
of the nation. More cereal, root and fodder crops have been grown, 
and this increase in arable acreage has not been obtained at the expense 
of Britain’s tiocks and herds. Dairy cows and other cattle have, in 
fact, increased, and sheep numbers have been maintained. l*ig and 
poultry numbers have been reduced,, but the reduction is less than was 
anticipated. Far from allowing the ‘"cataract of -calamity'’ which 
bi^t over Europe in the summer to depress him, the British farmer is 
finding that the uses of adversity are abundant. 


What wdll interest the producers of Australia, as well as the pro¬ 
ducers of other Dominions, is that g^rieultural products valued at over 
£77 millions are no longer reaching Britain from continental Europe. 
Included in that total are several items of interest to Queensland pro¬ 
ducers particularly. Prom countries now^ in enemy oecu])ation, Britain 
imported annually nearly £23 millions \vorth of pig and poultry pro- 
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ducts and over £34 inillious worth of butter and cheese. Supplies of 
these commodities have to be made up from other sources, and this 
broadened market may be i-egarded as something in the nature of a 
German gift to the producers of the Homeland and the Dominions. 

The British Government has expressed a determination that agri¬ 
culture shall not a second time be allowed to collapse after the present 
war like it was after the last war. That determination is based on the 
conviction held by the Government that a prosperous agriculture is 
just as important to Britain—as it is to Australia—as a prosperous 
secondary industry. 

Incidentally, the idea is spreading in the Old Countiy that while 
the hazards of war are around its shores, no amount of cash or credit 
can guarantee an uninterrupted food supply for both the people and 
the farm animals. Ensilage of suitable crops is, therefore, regarded as 
riches banked against any misfortune and, further, every silo filled 
helps ^‘to cheat the torpedo of a target.'’ 

In this war, farmers of the British Commonwealth are shouldering 
a heavy responsibility. The nation has to be fed and they are doing 
the feeding. In a truly literal sense, then, British farmers are 
ploughing for victory. 

Queeniland Bacon on the Brifith Brcakfa«» Table. 

TT is said that people in the Old Country are now eating Australian 

bacon because they have no choice. That may be so, but, it is 
confidently believed that by our continuing to improve the quality of 
pig products in every respect the people of Britain will, when present 
trade restrictions are removed, eat Australian ba(*()U because they 
prefer it. 

Because of the war, Australia has now an expanding market at 
good prices for frozen pig carcases at baconer weights. The present, 
therefore, is a favourable time to plan for an extension of our export 
pork industry on an efficient and sound basis. The market require¬ 
ments are known. Suitable stock and abundant feed are available or 
can be conserved on our farms, and necessary improvement in the quality 
of our pig products can be made. Of course, it is obvious that no single 
type of pig will suit all the weight classes required by the porker and 
baconer markets. Although the need.s of both have been met by various 
breeds, Berkshires (in general) and Middle Whites are typically pork, 
and Tamworths and Large Whites are "typically bacon pigs. 

Until recently, the pig was regarded as a means of converting the 
by-products of the dairy industry into ready money. Now, however, 
pig husbandry is rapidly becoming a major industry, and cereals, plus 
animal and vegetable protein-rich concentrates, are used in feeding pigs, 
bringing about a remarkable development in the industry, especially 
in relation to our export frozen pork and bacon trade. 
fat Lamb Qualify. 

^ nPlIE findings of the Commonwealth Committee on Animal Produc- 
* tion contain some useful information for sheep men, and which is 
of especial interest to fat lamb raisers on the Darling •'Downs. •The 
cutting out of discriminating competition on the British market might 
have the effect of inducing a few short-sighted producers to relax their 
efforts to maintain and improve export quality, but it needs very little 
thought to realise how disastrous that would be to the whole fat lamb 
industry. The competition after the war may be even more intense 
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than it was before the war, and it is easier and cheaper to maintain 
quality and purity of breed—especially in respect of pure-bred sires— 
than to have to build up again under what wdll probably be far less 
favourable marketing conditions. The suggestions of the Committee on 
tlie technical side are woi*thy of earnest sdudy in the light of the varying 
conditions in different districts, and the need for x^astiire improvement 
and the growing of suitable fodder crops when changing from wool 
producing to fat lamb raising should not be overlooked. The use of 
suitable ewes and the careful selection and rearing of sires are other 
sides of the industry which demand more thought in relation to the 
factors of district and climate than they usually receive. Sheep men 
generally should, it is suggested, give consideration to the report of the 
Committee, whi(ili is now in circulation. In that way they will be doing 
a valuable service to the Commonwealth as well as to themselvc^s, insofar 
as it leads to efficiency in management and in everything else that will 
improve still further the (}uality of their production. 

Piaitninfl for Post-war Production. 

TF the development of Empire resources is a vital responsibility during 
* the war, it will be an equally urgent i*osponsibility when the war 
is over. When peace is restored the world will be faced with very 
serious problems of adjustment and readjustment. If the last war 
taught anything, it was that the pressure of war demands and the 
artificial values p>lac<‘d on the raw materials of w^ar leave a bitter 
aftermath in th(* dislocations and readjustments which accompany the 
reversion of condilions to peaceful trade. The first becomes last and the 
last first. What is of j)riuiary importance during a war in quantity or 
(|uality or both, drops back into secondary importam'c. On the other 
hand, the demands of peaceful trade show shortages which have to be 
be made up. That means increased production, and, in turn, over-produc¬ 
tion. When the present war started, we were only beginning to appreci¬ 
ate conditions in wlihdi the primary producer was winning slowly back 
to the stage of profitable production after the last upheaval. Now we 
are in another war, it is plain that we shall have to look and phiii well 
ahead for future development. The success of these plans wdll depend 
upon the use we make of scientifie methods. All economic development, 
if it is to succeed, must take careful account of the natural conditions 
of i)r<)ductioii, processing, transport, and marketing. 

Britain as well as Australia is thinking out a national plan of action 
to safeguard agriculture as soon as the war is over. 

A long-term policy is esstmtial, and it is suggested that all the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of our statesmen wdll be needed to keep 
the ship on an even keel through the first (*riti('al post-war years. A 
stablq agriculture should prove a powerful balancing factor in the 
national economy. 

In Britain particularly, concern is felt for the future of agriculture. 
The possibility that all the world will be knocking at Britain's door 
begging her to buy cheap food is under serious consideration. If entry 
Ok imports is unregulated, it is believed that British agriculture would 
soon be swamped. That is the British viewpoint, and it serves as an 
indicator for our ov^m producers of export commodities. There is a 
moral to be drawn from it too, and that is that quality—and quality 
of the highest attainable grade—^must be the continuous watchword of 
Queensland producers if we are to maintain our hold on British markets 
when Europe returns to sanity. 
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The Thinning and Cultivation of Cotton. 

'T'llE thinning and cultivating operations are very important features 
of cotton-growung and every cotton-grower should, therefore, give 
i*areful attention to ea-ch detail connected with them. Each season a 
considerable number of farmers experience in some degree a reduction 
in crop yields througli failure to practise the most suitable methods of 
thinning and cultivating their cotton crops. These notes have, therefore, 
been prepared to bring to the attention of cotton-growers important 
aspects of thinning and cultivating the cotton crop. 

Thinning. 

Tlierc is a decided tendency for many growers in Quei^nsland to 
refrain from thinning their cotton crop, particularly where a growci* 
has suffi(*ient acreage to necessitate the employment of much labour. 
Experiments carried out by the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
at the Biloela Research Station and in co-operation with a number of 
fai’Tnei-s have definitely proved over a series of years, however, that th(‘ 
(lotton crop should be thinned, and, if the thinning is done properly, 
that profitable retunis generally result from carrying out this op(‘ration. 

TTiithinned plants tend to be more sensitive to climati(‘ (*nnditions. 
In wet seasons, particularly if on soils of a fertile nature with a high 
nitrate content, unthinned plants generally grow tall and spindly, 
which prevents the normal formation of the bottom bolls through the 
suppression of the lower fruiting branches. Tinder such (ircumstances 
the main crop of bolls usually forms late, and is thus subjected to the 
sucking insects that occur generally in greater numbers during the 
latter part of the season. The lint produced under such eonditions is 
frequently of a ivasty, weak nature, with a largo amount of stains and 
yellow’- spots. In dry seasons, or in seavsons experiencing favourable 
growing conditions until the plants are w’cll laden, and then a s(»vere 
dry period of marked duration develops, the competition for moisture 
and plant food soon becomes acute amongst unthiiinod plants during 
the stress period. This results first in serious shedding of the top 
and middle crops of flow-er buds and small bollvS, and finally affects the 
development of the remaining bolls, which frequently open prematurely. 
Such restriction of boll development generally lowers the quality of 
the cotton contained in them, the fibres usually being short, weak, and 
of a w^asty type. 

Suitable Plant Spacin^fs. 

The fact that soils and climatic conditions and the habit of growth 
of the variety exercise a determining influence on plant development 
makes it advisable for each grower to carry out tests over a series of 
years to ascertain the most suitable spacing for his conditions. It 
appears, however, that spacings of 20 to 24 inches are necessary for 
normal plantings on the harder, less fertile clay loams and loams (?f 
the forest slopes, particularly in the drier districts, where the drought- 
resistant, more vigorous growing varieties, such as Lone Star Q,nd 
Mebane, are required. In late plantings of these varieties, fewer bolls 
per plant are likely to develop, heuce a spacing of appi^oximately 
18 inches is advisable, as the extra number of plants may compensate 
for the lighter production per plant. 
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The results which have been oblaiiieil in spacing trials coiulucted 
in the Indio Acala and Miller varieties on alluvial loams and clay 
loams, indicate that plant spacings of 12 to 15 inches in these varieties 
can be relied upon to produce satisfactory yields of cotton of good 
quality. Farmers who have tried su^di spacings in these and IIk^ Half 
and Half and New Boykin varieties have realised satisfactory j'esults. 
On the very fertile alluvial soils of the aboveinentioned typ(‘s in the 
southern district, wider distances appear to be bejjctieial, however, 
and the genei*al practice is to spac'e the [)lanls 20 to 24 inches apaid. 
These spacings are also advisable for the wetter coastal areas. No 
gre^ater distances than 24 inches appear to be necessary for satisfactory 
])lant development in the main cotton-growing districts. 

Height of Thinning. 

The results of height of thinning experiments indicate elearly that 
a suitable stage at which to thin the er-op is when the plants are from 
"I to 8 inches high, as this prevents the plants from growing tall and 
spindly, and also reduces competition for moisture and plant food. If 
the field has been cultivated and cross-harrowed to eliminate early weed 
growth, the thinning operations can be performed easily and rapidly 
when the plants are at this stage. 


ft 



Plate 101. 

A Cultivated Clean Field Speeds up the Kate op Thinning, a^tERBBY 
Keduoino the Cost op tuts Important Operation.— Tliest^ plants avorago a inches 

tall. 


How to Thin. 

Tn thinning, or '‘chopping,” as tliis operation is frcv]m‘iitly called, 
the most suitable implement to use is a light goose-neck hoe with the 
length of the handle and the set of tiie blade adjusted to suit the 
operator. As the plants should be (*ut just below tlie surface of the 
ground to prevent their regrowth, it is ne(*essary to sharpen the 
cutting edge of the hoe frequently with a iih^ in order that a clean 
cut through the cotton stalk is accomplished with each stroke. In this 
respect, the corners of the cutting edge of the hoe should be kept square 
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and sharp. With a hoe in this condition, the chopping operations can 
be speeded up through the ability of the user to cut out with the 
corner of tlie hoe the unwanted plants in a crowded bunch of seedlings. 
Where the chopping is done properly the one stroke removes the 
iimieccssaTy cotton plants as well as any young weed and grass growth 
that may bt* amongst them, thus increasing the efficiency of the chopping 
oi)erations and thereby reducing the co^st of i)roduction. 



Plate 102. 

iLr.irSTUATlNO WHEN THE FiRST CtTLTIVATION OF COTTON SUOCLD BE MADE.— 
The plants in th(3 foreground were young velvet heann, which are very brittle, yet 
with the equipment being used no damage was done to them. Tlic soil in which 
they were growing is of a clayey nature, and the cultivating was done three days 
after a heavy beating rain. 

Cultivating. 

The general tendency of growers is to wait until the cotton plants 
are well developed towards the thinning stage before the first cultivation 
is mad(?. In many fields, particularly on old cultivations, (*ousiderable 
growth of pigweetls and summer grass will he present by then, especially 
in a season in which early showers occur, and it will be nearly impossible 
to destroy all of such gi-owth without hand labour, even with the most 
efficient (Tiltivators. It is highly advisable to prevent the growth of 
weeds amongst the young cotton plants in order that the latter will 
have the Ixuiicfit of all avfiilable moisture during dry conditions. Free¬ 
dom from wcf'ds will also simplify the problem of insect control. The 
practice at the l^iloela llesearch Station is to cultivate with a riding 
cultivator of the foot-steered type as soon as the cotton seedlings ^are 
2 or 8 inches high, using tines 24 inches wide, with guards to prevent 
the soil covering the plants. This eradicates most of the weed and 
grass seedlings^ between the rows and establishes a nice mulch around 
the plants, which helps to prevent the growth of weeds in the row. 
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If further rainfall is experienced before thinning time, it will be 
necessary to cultivate again, otherwise no other cultivation is required 
until the thinning is completed. 

This second cultivation may be done by cross-harrowing if the 
plants average approximately 4 inches in height. Not only will this 
operation largely destroy weed growth, both between and in the rows, 
but provided the work is done with a lever-equipped spike-tooth harrow, 
the teeth can be set so that a certain amount of beneficial elimination 
of thick sttinds of cotton plants can be accomplished. This also helps 
to reduce the cost of hoe thinning. It is pointed out, however, that 
cross-harrowing should not be done on fields in which sufficient roots, 
old cotlon stalks, or trash o(*cur to clog Ihe harrow^ teeth enough to drag 
out an excessive number of the cotton plants. 

It is not advisable to use the disc* cultivator in the cultivations 
done before the thinning operations ai-e carried out, for the size of the 
plants wdli nece-ssitate setting the discs to cut the soil away from the 
row. This will leave the j)lants on a narrow ridge it* the discs are set 
close enough to cultivate efficiently. Such a ridge will dry so hard 
as to r(*strict the gr-owdh of the young plants unless another cultivation 
is made soon afterwards to throw the soil back to the plants. Guards 
should be used in this latt(‘r operation to ])rotect the plants from being 
covered with the loosi' soil resulting from the douifie cultivation. 

Cultivations after Thinning. 

A careful cultivation is given after tlic crop is thinned to 
rt*-estal)lish tlie mulcli Ixdweeii the rowrs and around the plants. This 
should be done as (piickly as possible after the thinning, on a(*count 
of the removal of most of tlie nmlch in the row’ during the thinning 
operations being (*ondiicive to the exposed soil around the plants 
drying out and setting very hard under either dry eonditions or 
following severe sloiius. Generally speaking, not more than three or 
four cultivations should be r(*(|uired after the one immediately following 
thinning to maintain a satisfaetoiw" muleh free of weeds if cotton is 
grow’ii in rotation with gniss land, but more may he required on old 
cultivations. At each of these operations it is recommended that the 
soil be w’orked tow^ards the plants, for not only docs the resultant mulch 
suppress most of the weed and grass growth, thereby conserving the 
moisture for the cotton (U’op, but a firm brace is established around 
the plants which helps to prevent them being blowui over when the 
soil is w^et. Where eotton is being growm witli supplementary irrigation 
a cultivation should he given after each watering. 

Cultivation Efficiency. 

The utmost efficiency should be obtained in the cultivation 
operations. For most districts it is recommended that the best work 
can 1)6 done with a two-row^ cultivator of the type w^liere the driver 
steers the carriage, on whieli the tines are fastened, with his feet, 
rather than by depending entirely on guiding tlu' horses. There are 
several makes of this type of machine on the market, all of which can 
be equipped with tines, sweeps, duck feet, and in some cases, discs. 
By using such a type of machine, more efficient w^ork can be done close 
to the ifiants than is possible with either the horse-guided rigid carriage 
types of riding cultivators or the one-horse-drawm scutfier. 
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It is important, however, to equip the cultivating iiiachine witJi 
equipment suitable for each operation that is performed. Tims, when 
it is desired to establish a deep mulch, especially if the soil has set 
somewhat, the tines should be used on the machine. If, however, the 
soil is not sel too hard and eradiiiation of weed growth is desired, 
swee])s or du(*k feet should generally be used on most soils. Some- 
times a combination of tines and sweeps may give the best results. 

At times such prolonged wet conditions may be experienced that 
the cultivating operations cannot be done before an exc(*ssive develop¬ 
ment of weeds and grasses occurs, ruder such circumstances a very 
satisfactory (-leaning between the rows may be accoTiipIished with the 
pony mould-board plough. Tiie j)rocedure is to stait near the eentn^ 
between the rows and make two complete rounds with tln^ ])lougli snd 
shallow and turning the soil each time away from the plants towards 
the centre. This will leave the jdants on a narrow ridge which can 
then be cleaned satisfactorily and reasonably cheaply with the heav\ 
(‘.hipping hoe. As soon as the grass and wee^l growth in tlie ploughed 
micidles has dried out sufficiently, the ])l()nghing operations ari* n^versed 
so as to hill up the soil towards the plants and thus restrict further 
growth amongst them. 

On all o(*cfisions the (-ultivating parts of a raachine should be 
propt-rly set. Likewise, the parts should be kept properly shaped and 
sharpened. A duck foot that has been used until the point is worn off 
and the cutting edges rounded, is not suitable for efficient cultivation 
and destruction of weeds. Similarly, tines which have been worn down 
until they do not enter the ground at the correct angle are not siiitabh^ 
for ec^onomically establishing a satisfactory mulch. 

Reduction in Costs of Production Required. 

Reducing the cost of production of the pound of raw cotton is a 
veiy inijiortant factor for the average Queensland cotton-grower. This 
can be accomplished by increasing the average yield per acre and 
lowering all costs whenever possible. Tt is believcKl that by pra(‘.tising 
the cotton-grassland rotation and giving car(‘ful attention to the various 
features which have just been touched upon, many gr()W(M‘s can 
undoubtedly substantially reduce their costs of production. 


WAGON SEAT. 



An excellent wagon seat easy to moke and easy to ride on can be made from 
a short length of board and an old tyre. Two sections are cut from the tyre and 
nailed to the board the proper distance apart. i!ea\y duty or six-ply tyres should 
be used if possible. 
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UY IS URSEmiY 
WMIED lOINff^ 


Whether you are cut. 
tin9 meadow hay. 
kicerne or other hay 
crops, or cutting grain 
crops for fodder, your 
first requirement is « 
mower that does a 
quick, clean job — a 
McCormick’Deerinq 


A fast worker and easy 
on the horses. Gears run 
in bath of oil. 



MiwnHHi 

imERS 



McCormick-Deenng 
horse-drawn mowers are available 
in 3t, 4, 4^, 5 and 6-ft. sizes. 



Here is the No. 16-A, 6-ft. tractor 
mower and Farmall-A ready for 
the field. Tractor mowers with 
7-ft. cutter bars are available for 
larger tractors. 

You can cut 25 to 30 acres a day 
with one of these tractor mowers. 

If you require mowing equipment 
of any kind write to us without 
delay or get in touch with our 
local agent. 


fNTERNATIOliAL HARVESTER COMPARY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(IncorpoYafed In Victoria) 

278-204 Roma Streot, Brisbane, B.13 


VIU. 
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COMFORTABLE 

and so 

^ Economical 

to run ! 



A CHEVROLET UTILITY is definitely today's greatest value. Comparison 
proves that it offers you the greatest comfort, smartest styling, and the 
most modern Utility features, including an amaxingly economical 6-cylinder 
Overhead Valve Engine, which will give maximum mileage from your petrol 
ration. 

The outstanding comfort of Chevrolet's roomy Coupe Cab Is far ahead of 
competitors. Wide, deep seats accommodate 2 adults and 2 children easily. 
Exclusive vacuum-assisted steering-column gearshift and under-dash handbrake 
leave the floor clear. Other features include a big parcel shelf behind the 
seat, attractive instrument panel, lock-up glove box, and wide angle " Pilot 
Seat" Driving Vision. And Chevrolet is built and priced to give you the 
only kind of economy that will show you a profit; Overall Economy—which 
means lowest possible first .cost, amazingly low running and upkeep costs, 
and high resale value ! 


CHEVROLET 10-12 CWT. UTILITIES 


Chossis Prices from . . . £277 

Avoiloble with o wide f QCQ 
range of body styles from 


15 CWT. COMMERCIAL UTILITIES 


Chossis Prices from . . . £272 

Avoiloble with o wide 
ronge of body styles from 


Easy Terms Available Under Confidential GM,A,C. Plan. 

• Chevrolet's famous 6-cylinder Overhead Valve Engine on both Utilities and 
Commercials is fitted with an Octane Selector (instantly adjustable for second 
grade fuel). 

CHEVROIET 

COUPE UflUTIEI 

Chevrolet is a British Empire Product—Buy From Your Local Dealer. 
Distributors tor |7 p |7 A /^CD P CAM T TA Breakfast Creek Road 

Queensland: Jle Ue LAlSClK & OUM L 1 De NEWSTEAD 

Metropolitan Toowoomba Townsville Rockhampton 

Distributors: Distributors: Distributors: Dealer: 

^^?rimarV*BuIl5lna**** Eagers Retail Pty, Ltd. E. G. Eager fr Son Ltd. Lawrence Motor Go. 

Cnr. Adelaide fr Cr^k Margaret Street, Flinders Street, Bolsover Street, 

Streets, Brisbane Toowoomba Townsville Rockhampton 


Townsville 

Distributors: 


Rockhampton 

Dealer: 


E. G. Eager fr Son Ltd. 
Flinders Street, 
Townsville 


Lawrence Motor Go. 
Bolsover Street, 
Rockhampton 


Sold and Serviced by Chevrolet Dealers throughout Australia 
GENERAL MOTORS-HOLDEN'S LTD. 
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The Plough Cultivation of Tobacco. 

ii. h\ MANUii>LS()N, B.Se.Agr., Research Offit'cv, aii<l 11. McNEE, Q.D.A., 
Instructor in Agriculture. 

TN an article on “The Tobacco-Growing Industry in the United States 

of America/’ published in the “Queensland Agricultural Journal” 
in 19J6,* a proc(Mluie known as plough cultivation was fully discussed. 
This method diUVrs from the customary jirocedurc* used for tobacco 
cultivation in Queensland in that it consists of carrying out a few very 
thorough and deep cultivations rather than [)erforming a greater number 
of shallow cultivations. 

Shice 19J6, plougii cultivation Las given fairly ])romising results 
in field tidals, both with improvised impleuKUits as well as with special 
imi>lenienTs more rc(*ently introduced from the United States of America 
for the purpose. (Consequently, it might be of interest to discuss briefly 
these results and to again describe this method of cultivating tobacco. 

Field Experiments. 

Simjfle field trials to investigate cultivation as well as fertilizer 
iflacement methods were established in various districts during the 
I9J6-J7 and 19J7-3H seasons. These exploratory trials, which were at 
Dimbulah, Howeii, and Mackay, yielded results in t he first season which 
appeared to indicate that plough cultivation would be of value under 
Queensland conditions. Owing to the simplicity of the experimental 
design and adverst' local conditions, however, actual results in yield and 
value of lt*af were not in all cases in favour of ]>lough cultivation. 

During tlie second season the trials, which wen* established in the 
Bowen and Maidcay districts, were more conclusive. In both cases, })lant 
development during the erftire growing season was obviously better with 
plough cultivation than with the usual imuhod of cultivation with a 
scufller. Results, ns expressed in average yield ]>m* acre and value of 
leaf, were also slightly in favour of the former method. During the 
saine season a more elaborate type of experiment to investigate cultiva¬ 
tion methods as well as j)lant-s]>acing distances was established in the 
Dimbulah district. In this case, also, field observations well as final 
results favoured y)lough cultivation. Actually, on the average, yield 
was increased from 1,209 lb. to 1,256 lb. and leaf value from £132 to 
£138 per acre in this ex])eriment. 

During th<‘ 1938-39 season, the more elaborate type of ex])eriment 
was again established at Dimbulah. Wherccxs improvised implements 
had been used up till this time, a sweep stock with attachments, as well 
as a plough introduced from the United States, were available for this 
experiment. The experiment was initiated in late November, and jflots 
for ])lough cultivation were cultivated with l)ull tongue and plough two 
weeks later. Unfortunately, abnormally dry conditions then made 
further thorough cultivation inadvisable. (k)nse(|uently, the soil was not 
again disturbed until mid-January, when, owing to extejisive root 
development, a middle burster was run down the rows instead of using 
a plough, which would have caused som(» damage at that time. Although 
this experiment, therefore, did not receive the full cultivation treatment 


* Mandclsoii, L. F.—The Tobaeco-Orowinfir Industry in the Fniicd States of 
America. * ^ Queensland Agric. JonmaU' 45 : 5 : 461-483; 45 : 6 : 541-574; 46 : 1 : 
4-25; and 46: 2 : 143-109. Keprinted as Bulletin No. 14, 1936. 
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as planned, outstanding differences in growth in favour of the plough- 
cultivated plots were soon obvious. It is of interest to note, furthermore, 
that these plots reached maturity from seven to ten days earlier than 
those cultivated in the usual manner. The results of this experiment 
indicated that, on the average, yield was increased from 1,012 lb. to 
1,263 lb. per acre, and value of leaf from £76 to £114 per acre by means 
of plough cultivation. 

The results of these field trials and experiments, which were estab¬ 
lished during three consecutive seasons in various districts, suggest, 
therefore, that possibly better results might be obtained under Queens¬ 
land conditions by using a plough for tobacco cultivation rather than a 
scuffler. Accordingly, details of the plough-cultivation method are 
briefly discussed hereunder, to facilitate its adoption by growers who 
might wish to give it a trial during the coming season. 

Plough OultivatioD Method. 

The original ridges or hills on which tobacco plants are set out in 
the field should not be much higher than the ourrounding ground level. 
They are made over drills by a single plough furrow on each side, after 
the fertilizer has been thoroughly mixed in the drill with a seuffler or 
some such implement. Frequently the crests of the ridges so constructed 
are flattened down by dragging a log over the surface. 

A week or so after plants have been set out, and as soon as they are 
established and have commenced to grow, they shoul(\ receive their first 
cultivation. This consists of three operations—namely, deep aeration 
of the soil, hoeing between the plants, and the construction of a broad 
high hill. The first is carried out with a bull-tongue blade, which is a metal 
blade 8 to 10 inches by 2 inches attached to a sweep stock (Plate 104; 
figs, b and e). With this implement, two deep narrow furrows are made 
on either side of the row, and as close as po^ible to the plants without 
di.sturhing them. The object to be aimed at is to deeply aerate the .soil 
as closely as possible to the plants. It is inadvisable to leave the soil 
exposed in this condition for more than an hour before throwing the soil 
back towards the plants to avoid its drying out. Consequently, as soon 
as a few rows have been aerated, two furrows are made with a plough 
on each side of the row. The usual type of pony plough has been found 
satisfactory for the purpose. Next, the soil crust around the plants 
should be broken with a hoe. Finally, the hill is still further widened, 
and the space between the hills is cleaned out by making a furrow down 
the l•(‘n1re with a sweep blade attached to a sweep stock (Plate 104; figs. 
ib and /). 

When the tobacco is about 6 or 8 inches high, it should receive a 
second cultivation. On this occasion, however, a bull tongue is not used, 
since it would tend to cut roots and injure the plants at this stage. This 
second cultivation consists of (1) making two furrows with a plough on 
either side of the row; (2) breaking the soil about the plants with a hoe; 
and (3) cleaning out the space between the rows with a sweep blade. 

In some cases, two thorough cultivations may be quite sufiScient, 
but generally it is advisable to make three cultivations during the season. 
The final cultivation should be made when the crop is about knee high, 
and particular care should be exercised at this stage to avoid dnmngin g 
roots growing out into the space between the rows. As with other culti¬ 
vations, the soil on the hills should be hoed and nulled up well around 
the plants. After making sure that roots will not be unduly damaged, 
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the hills should be built up with two plougii furrows as before. During 
this final cultivation, soil should be thrown ui) well towards the plants 
])y suitably regulating the speed of the plough, and eventually tlie work 
should be finished off by cleaning out the space between the rows with a 
sweep. Should it be found that roots have grown too far into tlie space 
between the rows, it is then inadvisable to use a plough at all for this 
final cultivation. In this case, the best proc(‘dure is to run a middle- 
burster (Plate 104, figs, b and c) or some such implement down the centre 
of the furrow to throw soil on to the hill with a mininnun of disturbance 
to the tobacco roots. 

All the essential operations referred to above are fully illustrated 
in the bulletin on ^‘The Tobacco-Growing Industry in the United 
States of America,’' in which this cultivation uielhod was originally 
discussed. 

Plough Cultivation with Improvised Implements. 

Though Queensland farmers have not the actual types of imple¬ 
ments used in the United States of America, they may by combining the 
use of an ordinary ])ony ])lough and a scufller give the crop a satisfactory 
(cultivation, which will embody the principles of the plough cultivation 
method just described. 

In performing Ihe first cultivation a complete round is made with 
a })ony plough, with or witliout a mouldboard attached, to throw the soil 
away from the j)]ants. This operation will leave the plants on a narrow 
ridge 8 to 10 inches wide and 7 or more inches high. Before the soil has 
dried out excessively another comydete round is made with a plough, 
but in the reverse direction so as to throw tla^ soil back to the j)lants, ancl 
thus rebuild the hills. Tlie untouched area between and around the 
yilants should next b(' chipyied with a hoe. A seunier with hillers drawn 
as closely together as yiossihle or with a sweep blade in ydace of the 
liillers should then be run between the rows to widen the hills, and to 
leave a deej) narrow drain to carry off .storm waters. 

The second cultivation, made when the cro]) is (> to 8 indies high, is 
carried out with a plough, as described in tlie preeeding seetioii, and the 
s[)aee between the hills may be cleaned out with a scuflfler with sweep 
blade attached or with hillers drawn close together. Snce(‘eding 
cultivations, if necessary, may be made in a similar fashion. 

Advantages of Plough Cultivation. 

The cultivation yiroeedure diseu.sst*d above has the following 
advantages over less tlmrough methods:—(1) Lateral root growth is 
encouraged which tends to induce more rapid plant growth, larger leaf 
development, and minimisation of losses by root r(ffs. (2) The y>ossi- 
bility of the soil becoming water-logged after heavy rain is reduced by 
better drainage. (3) The width of the hills tends to reduce the rate at 
which the soil dries out during prolonged dry weather. (4) The above- 
mentioned factors tend to yiroduce greater returns y^er acre. 

It has been found that about 1 acre per day may be cultivated when 
the plough cultivation procedure is used. Some growers may consider 
that this rate is unduly slow. It is better, however, to cultivate 1 acre 
thoroughly in a day rather than 4 acres less effectively in the same time, 
if in the latter case the land has to be recultivated frequently and 
the final result is inferior. The cultivation trials discussed above suggest 
that this is actually the case. 
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Hybrid Maize for Queensland. 

W. W. BKYAN, M.Sc.Agr., and A. J. SCHINDLER, B.Sc.Agr., Plant Breeding 
Section, Queensland Agricultural College. 

IJYBEID maize has been such a remarkable success in United Slates 
■■■* of America that probably over one-fifth of the American corn 
4iercage of 100,000,000 acres will this year be sown to hybrids. The 
average increase in yield is about 15 per cent. 

The purpose of this article is to tell what is being done in Queens¬ 
land to produce maize hybrids, to give the production figures of a few 
of the better hybrids, and also to tell of some of the steps proposed for 
the introduction of suitable hybrids into Queensland maizegrowing. 

What is a Maize Hybrid? 

As far back as 1926 a hybrid maizebretxling programme was })egun 
at the Queensland Agricultural College, Queensland btdng the first 
Australian State to realise the value of maize hybrids. The old breeding 
methods of various types of selection, of the crossing of varieties, and 
so on. Avill no longer give marked improvement. In order to make big 
forward strides we have first to go backwards. That is to say, the first 
:step in the production of vigorous high-yielding hybrids is to produce 
inbred lines, which themselves are so weak, low-yielding, and unpre- 
|)oss('ssing that no inaizegrower in his right senses would treat them 
with anything but utter scorn. Yet, generally, five to eight years’ work 
has to be done on their j>roduction and testing before any use can be 
made of them. The procedure is to select desirable plants from as wide 
a range of varieties as can be obtained. These selections are then inbred 
for a number of generations, and by rigorous selection during inbreeding 
iiiidesii’able types are eliminated. After several years then we finish 
up with a number of inbreds. These are tested for high-yield capacity 
and other characteristics, the* better ones retained, and the breeder is 
then ready to begin the production of hybrids from them. 

In Queensland, some 500 varieties derived from many parts of the 
world have b(^n subjected to inbreeding, and from well over 5,000 initial 
plant selections we now have about sixty inbreds, with which we are 
working. The average yield of the majority of these inbreds is only 
10 to 15 bushels per acre. These then form our building blocks. What 
sort of structure can Ave build with these blocks? 

The inbreds are crossed in pairs to produce single crosses or founda¬ 
tion hybrids, and the best of the single crosses are combined in pairs to 
make double crosses. The seed of the best of these double crosses is used 
by farmers for their ordinary corn crops. Wlien inbreds are combined, 
there is an immediate and great manifestation of hybrid vigour, as yon 
will see when wc quote yield figures shortly. But not every hybrid is a 
good one (it depends on the heredity received), and not every good 
hybrid is necessarily suited to more maize areas than a few. Every 
likely hybrid produced has, therefore, to be tested for yield in trials, 
Avhieh should be located as widely as possible over the maize areas of the 
State. This work we are now beginning to do. 

Testing Hybrids for Yield. 

Naturally, the first and the most extensive testing is done at the 
breeding station, and we now have yield data for the College for the past 
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five years. But Lockyer conditions are different from those of other 
parts of the West Moreton, or the Darling Downs, or the South 
Burnett. In consequence of this, the testing of hybrids for yield now 
runs on the following lines:— 

The College has made and initially tested at the College nearly 
2,000 hybrids of various types. All but 300 of these have already been 
discarded. Each year between 3,000 and 4,000 yield trial plots are 
planted and harvested. The hybrids are compared with each other, and 
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also with three standard varieties. These varieties are each the best of 
its type, selected after variety trials which were conducted for several 
seasons. Of the 300 remaining hybrids, some tliirty have so far been 
outstanding, and these thirty were selected for wider testing. 

The present testing plan provides for farm trials throughout South¬ 
eastern Queensland, every major jnaize area being represented. In 
these trials on private farms, for \yhose continuance we are indebted to 
the loyal co-operation of farmer friends, six or seven hybrids have been 
planted, together with tlie farmer’s own variety and with two standard 
varieties chosen as being most suited to the locality. 

Results of Yield Tests. 

In 1939-40 fourteen trials were harvested. Additional trials 
planted on the Darling Downs at Westbrook and near Clifton were 
destroyed in the early stages by grasshopper invasions. 

Method of Procedure. 

Each trial consisted of a randomised block design, with six replica¬ 
tions. Plots were each of two rows, 44 feet long, plot size 1/110 acre, 
with lanes of 3 feet between ends of jdots. Two guard rows were sown 
along each outer edge of the trial. Planting was done by hand by a 
member of the College .staff, the planting of each trial being completed 
within a half-day period. Each trial wa.s sown in j)art of a maize 
paddock, winch assi.sted in ensuring that during growth the crop 
received only normal cultivation. 

Harvesting was carried out by the College Plant Breeding Section, 
the crop being husked ns it was pulled. After pulling, the plots were 
immediately shelled in a small portable sheller and weighed. Prom 
each of three replications a 2-lb. sample was tfiken for the determination 
of moisture content and damaged kernels (disease estimation). All 
yields were finally computed on a 14 per cent, moisture basis before 
being statistically analysed. In the notes on each trial which follow, 
differences which are statistically significant are marked with an asterisk. 
The fully detailed results of each trial are not given, as undue weight 
should not be given to the results of a single sea.son. In fact, the chief 
justification for publication at this stage is the good agreement shown 
l)y the results of last season’s farm trials and the results over several 
seasons past at the College. This agreement appears to justify the 
belief that the favourable results now put on record should be rej)eated 
in future .seasons. 


DETAILS OF FARM TRIALS. 

Trials of Early Hybrids. 

West Moreton —Bright view. 

Co-operator .. .. Mr. F. Heinor. 

Planted .. .. 7-8-39. 

Soil t3q>e .. .. Black friable loam. 

Climatic conditions .. Long diy period after sowing, them very hot. Generally 
unfavourable. 

Harvesfce<l crop .. Somewhat pinched and small grain. 


— 

— 

Diflfcrence. 

Hybrid 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid.. 38*6 

Average of all hybrids (7) 33*8 

Highest yielding variety.. 34*2 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (3) .. .. 31‘0 

b.p.a. per cent. 
4-4 12*8 

2-8 9*0 
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Darling Dovms — 

(1) Junabee. 

CJo-oporator .. .. Mr. V. Braithwaite. 

Planted .. .. 2-11-39. 

Soil type .. .. Kod volcanic loam. 

Climatic couditjons .. Long dry period after planting. Generally only 
moderately favourable. 

Harvested crop .. Fair condition. 



— 

Dift'erenoe. 

Hybrid. 

Variety 

Highest yielding hybrid.. 48«4 

Average of all hybrids (6) 43-0 

Highest yielding variety.. 41*9 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (3) .. .. 39*7 

b.p.a. per cent, 
6-5 15-5 

3-3 8*3 


(2) Westbrook. 

Co-operator .. 

Planted 

Soil type 

Climatic conditions 
Harvested crop 


Farm Memo for Boys, Westbrook. 

30-11-39. 

T 5 rpical Downs black soil. 

Hot, dry period after planting. Only moderately 
favourable. 

Fair condition. 


— 


- 

l)fflen*ii<‘c 
Hybrid, j Variety. 




b.p.a. per c€»nt. 

Highest yielding hybrid.. 

42* 1 

High€'st yielding variety.. 34*6 
Average of all adapted 

7*6 

22-0 

Average of all hybrids (6) 

37-1 

varieties (2) .. .. 33‘8 

3*3 

9 8 


Trials of Late Hybrids. 

West Moreton — 

(1) Mutdapilly (near Harrisville). 

Co-operator .. ,. Mr. H. Reed. 

Planted .. .. 27-10-39. 

Soil type .. . . Black moderately light silty clay loam. 

Climatic conditions ., Only moderately light rain during growth. 
Harvested crop . . Kormal. 


— 


Diffcn‘nce, 

Hybrid. 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid. . 05*0 

Average of all hybrids (7) 61*2 ! 

Highest yielding variety.. 57*1 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (2) .. .. 54-2 

b.p.a. per cent. 
7-9 13*8 

7*9 12*9 

(2) Milford - -Low-hill coimtry south-east of Boonah. 

Co-operator .. .. Mr. A. N. Krey. 

Planted .. .. 29 11-39. 

Soil typo .. .. Black loam (brigalow). » 

Climatic conditions .. Only slight rain during growth. Dry heat wave at 
tasselling. 

Harvested crop .. Of fair appearan(‘(‘. 

-- 

- 

Dilfcreuce. 

Hybrid. 

Vaffety. 

Highest yielding hybrid.. 51*7 

Average of all hybrids (7) 45*1 

Highest yielding variety.. 37*7 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (3) ,. . . 31*0 

p.b.a. 
14*0 ' 

14*1 

per cent. 
* 37*1 

46*5 
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(S) Laitlloy. 
C<)-operatf>r 
Planted 
Soil typo 

Climatio re uidilions 
Har\ oHt 


Highest yn-lding hylirid. . 
Average of all Jiyhiids (7) 


Ml*. M. Lost(*r. 

24-1 -40. 

Sandy loam (light scrub). 

(lood until flowormg, thou oxtrerrudy dry until harvest. 
Most of tho gram light, chaffy, and obviously seriously 
affectcid by dry conditions. 




Dilfcrencr 



Tlyl»rid. 

Variety 



fi.ji.a. 

jier cent. 

47 H 

Highest \ loldmg variet y. . 49 2 
Average of all adapted | 

1 4 

- 2-8 

41-7 

varadies (2) . . . 4S (» 

- 0 9 

-14-2 


Darlinfj iJoirus — 

(1) Cabnrlah (13 niilcs .\oi 
Oimperator 
Planted 
Soil typ(‘ 

Chinatu' < onditions . . 


Tlurv(‘Kr 


■th of Toowoondm) 

Mr. H. Adams. 

J.VJ1--39. 

Reddish brown saJidy loam. 

Dry, very hot aitt'r planting to ta.sselling. /Vlti'r tassolliug 
the trial was invaded by grasshoppers and many of th© 
lower loa\ es coinjih'tely eaten. 

Shallow grain generally 


“ 

1 


DifFert'iice. 

Hybrid 

Variety 

Highest \ icl(ling hybrid. . 42-i 

Average i*f all hybrids (7) 35*1 

Highest yieldmg v^ariet> . 31-0 

Average of all adajited 

varieties (3) . . . 27*3 

b.p.a. per cent. 
10-9 ♦ 34f» 

7-S 28-5 

(2) ivulpj ((\iO\ar Line). 

Co-operaior .. .. Mr. L Gar\is 

Planted . . . 22 11 39. 

Soil type . . . . Black .slightly sandy loam. 

Chinatie conditions . . A little ram m tln' mouth aftei planting. Dry, and heat 
wa\’e at ta.sselhiig. 

Har\(*st .. .. Ears generally small and thin. Yields of two of the 

varieties wi'H' .so low that they were not W’^oighed. 



Difference 

Hybrid. 

Variety. 

Higliest yielding hybrid 41*2 

Average of all hybrids (7) 32*9 

Highest yielding variety . 2S-4 

.Average of all adapted 

varieties (1) .. .. 2S 4 

b.p.a. per eorit^ 
12 8 ♦ 45*1 

4r> 15-8 


(3) Nobby. 
Co-operator 
Plant(Kl 
Soil type 

The trial W’as eaten 


Mr C. Christian- 
.. 4 - 1 - 40 . 

. . Typical Duvvms black sod. 
by grasshoppers when some inches high. 


Coastal — 

(1) Mary \’alh*y. 

(JJo-operator .. 
Planted 
Soil type 

Cliinatie conditions 
Harvesled crop 


Mrs. A. M. Poiilseii, Hee(4iwo()d. 
31-10-39. 

Dark-grey alhi\ iuin. 

Generally fair 
Normal. 
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b.p.a. per cent. 

Highest yielding hybrid.. 65-5 Highest yielding variety.. 50*5 16*0 * 29*7 

Average of adapted 

Average of all hybrids (7) 59*0 _ varieties (2) .. _ .. 45*5 _ 29»7 

(2) Beaudesort. 

Co-operator .. .. Mr. E. M. Shaw, Nyama, Innis Plain. 

Planted .. .. 20-12-39. 

Soil type .. .. Bla(ik clay allnvial* 

Climatic conditions .. Cenerally fair. 

Harvested crop .. Normal. 



b.p.a. per cent. 

Highest yielding hybrid.. 95*7 Highest yielding variety.. 63*6 32-1 ♦ 50-5 

Average of adapted 

Average of all hybrids (7) 83-7 varieties (2) .. .. 63*2 20-5 32*4 


(3) Palen Creek. 

Co-operator .. .. Palen Creek Prison Farm. 

Planted .. .. 20-12-39. 

Soil typo .. .. Dark-grey loam (basaltic). 

Climatic conditions .. Generally fair. 

Harvested crop .. Normal. 



Sovih Burnett — 

(1) Kumbia. 

Co-operator .. .. Mr. J. C. Noller. 

Planted .. .. 1-12,39. 

Soil type .. .. Rod loam, virgin land. 

Climatic conditions .. Highly favourable for maize. 
Harvested <*rop .. Normal. 


Highest yielding hybrid.. 112-8 
Average of all hybrids (7) 105*7 


Difference. 
Hybrid. Variety, 

b.p.a. per cent. 

Highest yielding variety.. 94*2 18*0 * 19*7 

Average of adapted 

varieties (3) .. ..88*1 17*6 20*0 


(2) Murgon (Cloyna). 

Co-operator .. ,. Mr. J. A. Heading, Highfields. 

Planted .. .. 31-10-39. 

Soil type .. .. Dark-grey volcanic loam, long cultivated. 

Climatic conditions .. Long dry period after planting which delayed gestnina- 
tion. Severe heat wave about flowering time. Other¬ 
wise satisfactory. 

Harvested crop .. NormaL 
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— 

— 

Dilference. 

Hybrid. 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid.. 62*9 

Average of all hybrids (7) 53*4 

Highest yielding \ ariety. . 43* 1 
Average of adajited 

varieties (2) . . . . 41*8 

b.p.a. per cent. 
19-8 * 45-9 

Ilf) 27*7 


(3) Murgon (Morlwood). 

Co-operator . . ., Mrs. J. M. Wissonian. 

Planted .. .. 2-12-39. 

Soil typo . . . . Hod volcanic loam, old cultivation. 

Climatic conditions .. Sovt'ro hoat about flowering time'. Otherwise fairly 
satisfactory. 

Harvested crop . . Normal. 


— 


Difii'rcnce. 

Hybrid. | 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid. . 60-2 

Average of all bydrids (7) 54-9 

Highest yielding variety. . 42*5 
AvtTage of adapted 

varieties (2) . . . . 40-1 

b.p.a. per cent. 
177 * 41*6 

14-8 36-9 


Kjicort) of some iNDiviiarAL Hybbids. 


Hybrid. 

Tested at— 

Hybrid 

Average. 

Best 

Variety 

Average. 

Hybrid Increase 

Late Hybrids 
A 

College, 5 years ; Cabarlah, Mary 

b p.a. 

b.p.a. 

b.p.a. 

per cent. 

B 

Valley, Beau desert 

College, 6 years; Carbarlah, 

,')2-8 

38-8 

140 

36* 1 

C 

Murgon, Boonah 

College, 5 years ; Murgon, Mutda- 

46-C 

380 

8-6 

22-6 

D 

pilly, Beaudesert 

College, 5 years ; Kiunbia, Beau- 

48-0 

38-6 


24-4 

E 

dt»8ert, Paleu Creek . . 

College, 6 years ; Laidley, Kulpi, 

59-6 

52-2 


14-2 

¥ 

Mary Valley, Beaudesert 
College, 6 years; Beaudt'sert, 

48 7 

42*2 


15-4 

Early Hybrid 

Laidley 

College, 1 year ; Junabeo, West¬ 

4f)'9 

42-5 

4*4 

10-4 

brook 

41-5 

38-f> 

2 9 

7r> 


Summary of Yield Tests. 

To summarise, it would ap])ear that by using the better hybrids an 
increase of about 20 per cent, may be expeeted for those areas for which 
the particular hybrid is suited.' We feel that this increase, which is 
6 to 10 bushels per acre on the average, fully justifies an attempt to 
introduce maize hybrids to Queensland farmers. 

Warning! 

Here let a warning be sounded. Tlie hybrids which have been 
developed up to the ju’esent are oidy suited to South-east Queensland. 
Moreover, hybrids will not immediately, or, perhaps, for a long time, 
displace the present standard varieties on all farms. There will continue 
to be a demand for good varieties for many years. If you have a really 
good variety, do not lose it. It will still be of con.siderable value. 
Another very important point is this: No seed for further planting can 
be taken from a hybrid crop. Seed from such a crop, however attractive 
it may appear for seed purposes, will produce a crop yielding from 
15 per cent, to 25 per cent, less than the original crop of hybrid. A 
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hybrid is a mule in the sense that it does not reproduce its kind. For 
this reason, fresh seed of hybrids has to be obtained each year from some 
seed-producing source. This is a real objection to the use of hybrids, 
but it f^ides into insignificance in comparison with the advantages that 
hybrids give. 


Trial Seed Samples. 

It was mentioned before that the hybrids are tested for yield and 
other cliaracteristics at the College and on private farms throughout 
South-eastern Queensland. These trials will be continued and, if 
possible, extended. But conditions of soil and rainfall vary from farm 
to farm, so that the results of a trial, say, in the Murgon area, may not 
hold for every farm in that area. To overcome the difficulties of this 
variation fi’om farm to farm, there are available for the coming planting 
-season small free samples of seed of promising hybrids (1-lb. samples), 
wdiieh are available to any maizegrower who would like to try for 
himself tlie possibilities of hybrid coin. As the amount of seed on hand 
for samples is limited, conditions have to be imposed in the distribution 
of the samples in order that the best use may be made of the seed avail¬ 
able. These conditions are, briefly, that the grower receiving a sample 
should promise to plant the hybrid in competition with his own choice 
of variety according to a simple but definite plan of alternate pairs of 
rows, and that the results of his test should be made available to the 
breeding station. Applicants for a sample should apply to the Plant 
Breeder, Queensland Agricultural College, Lawes, when they will be 
^supplied with full details. The area required for the farm tost will be 
J to J of an acre. Most of the hybrids available are late types, but there 
will be a few^ ^^arly types available. The distribution of samples will 
be continued in future seasons. 

This, then, completes the testing scheme—i.e., initial testing at th(‘ 
College, carefully conducted trials throughout the maize districts, and 
the distribution of small samples of the more promising hybrids to 
individual farmers. The question naturally arises: ‘‘but how' can we 
obtain seed of hybrids in larger quantities sufficient for our planting 
requir(*ments?’’ This question will be answ^ered later when we know' 
)>ottor wdiich hybrids are finally to be used. 


Other Objectives. 

High yield is not the only objective of our breeding w^ork. At the 
•same time we are subjecting each hybrid to searching scrutiny for any 
weaknesses. To be retained, a hybrid, however high yielding, must 
equal or better the best of our present varieties in such things as root 
and stalk strength, good husk cover, ability to turn its ears down at 
maturity, resistance to earworm, weevil, aj)hids, and to ear and stalk 
rots and other diseases. Any major w'eakness is sufficient to have it 
rejected. 

Another point we have in mind is that our hybrids should be dual- 
purpose types—i.e., they should have a p’een fodder yield equal to our 
good varieties, in addition to their superior grain yield. This eliminates 
the need for a farmer who requires both green fodder or silage as \jell 
as grain from having to use more than one hybrid. 

The maize-breeding work as a whole is designed, not with a view to 
the extension of existing maize areas, but to give increased yields in 
the present recognised maize areas^—^i.e., to lower the present cost of 
production, or, in other words, to give an increased margin of profit. 
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Sheep Feeding Methods. 

J. M. HAKVEY, M.yc., Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

^HE secret of success in drought feeding lies mainly in correct manage- 
ment of the property. A judicious subdivision of paddocks is 
ecessary to enable feeding in mobs of convenient size. The manager 
must be able to recognise when his animals sliould be fed. This means 
the commencement of feeding at an t^irly stages, because it is not an 
economical pro])ositiori to feed once the animal starts to draw heavily 
on its muscle. The classing of shee]) according to strength is important. 
By divifling into thnM* groups, say, a host)ital mob, weak mobs, and 
strong, it is possible to fecMl differently according to recpiirements and 
to a certain <*xten1 nin'se the poonu* sheep. The nature of the property 
will, of course, have a considerable influence on the ly])e of feeding and 
th(* juanagtonent of the floek. 


In general, when the eountry starts to go oil* during a dry spell, 
although thei’e may be a large body of dry grasps, this has lost a consider¬ 
able amount of two of its essentials, viz., ])rotein and minerals. At this 
stage a supplement should be supplied t)referably in the form of a lick. 
F'or example, this could bo supplied by a mixture of bone meal, vegetable 
protein meal, and a small amount of salt. The quantity of bone meal, 
whicli is very unattractive to sheep, could be increased rapidly once the 
animals arc accustomed to tin* lick and in this wny limit the consump¬ 
tion. T]u‘ [)rot(‘in meal serves a double i)ur]>os(‘. It provides an adcctuate 
siipi)ly of proteui, which is essential bm maintenance of niusele, and 
it enables the animal to make much better irse of some of the otlierwis(‘ 
uudigesled (*arbohydrate material in the grass itself. Good boiie meal, 
ill addition to 28 jier eeiit. jdiosphati* and M2 j)er eent. lime, also contains 

17 t)er cent, of protein material. 

IMie next stage in fc(‘ding is avIkui the countly has started t() sli]) 
badly. No longer can Die sheep obtain an adecpiate supply of carbo¬ 
hydrate', or energy food, from the scanty ])asture, even with the assist¬ 
ance of a ])rotciii supplement. At this stage some cereal meal must be 

fed together with the protein. The tyi)e of cereal meal to be b'd will 

be largely governed by price and quality, as there is very little difference 
in the digestible carbohydrate content, with the exeejition of oats. 

The final stage of fei'ding is, of course, on bare country. Even at 

the Tirevious stage, viz., when tlie eountry has deteriorated badly, it 

may be economical to ad()})t this type of feeding. In the fii'st place, 
temporary fencing will have to be erected to keep the animals in fairly 
small enclosures. This is important, as it prevents a considerable energy 
waste expended by the sheep in walking over a large area in search of 
food. Also, it serves to spell the large paddocks which will then pick 
up much more rapidly when rain does come. Naturally, these em'losures 
will have to be shifted fi’om time to time, as tlie ground will become 
very dusty and contaminate both wool and food. 

It has been quite definitely established that it is possible to main¬ 
tain dry sheep on concentrates only. Care, of course, will have to bo 
exercised when such sheep are brought back on to roughage, ospoeially 
if the feeding period has been a long one. 

In the case of lambing ewes and lanilxs, the feeding of roughage is 
essential. It is important, however, to avoid selective feeding, and for 
this reason concentrates and roughage are not fed together. The best 
plan is to set aside two days in the week when roughage only is fed. 

18 
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The feeding of ewes and lambs presents quite different problems of 
management and feeding from the handling of dry sheep. Lambing 
ewes will require about three times the digestible protein, twice the 
digestible carbohydrate, and about twice the lime for a dry sheep. 
Consequently, they will require a ration high in protein and minerals 
prior to lambing and afterwards for the production of milk. In tlie 
case of lambs, an inadequate supply of roughage prevents the proper 
develo])ment of the paunch. Such development cannot take place in 
later life, and the result is a sheep with an insufficient food storage 
capacity. 

Lambing in a drought then presents these alternatives— 

(1) Feeding of lambs with their mothers. 

(2) A method of creep feeding. 

(3) An early weaning of lambs. 

1. The first type is generally uneconomical. 

2. The second has been found quite successful. Small enclosures 
are erected close to where the ewes are fed and arranged so that th(‘ 
lowest strand of wire or rail of the fence is about S inches above the 
ground. This allows access of the lambs and a separate means of fe<H^ling, 
although the lambs are still running with their mothers. 

3. The third type has been used to advantage on many pi*opeTties. 
Lambs start to take an interest in feeding at about fourteen to nineteen 
days. In general, however, lambing takes place over about six to eight 
weeks; so that it is certainly not possible to wean the lambs as they 
reach a ])articular age. What can be done is to wean the whole flo(*k, 
say, at fourteen days after laml)mg ceases. There are then only two 
possible rations for the rearing of sneh lambs, i.e.- - 

0.) A ration of g(K)d-(juality, bright lucerne and maize or other 
suitable meals. 

(ii.) If lucerne is unprocurable, eitht‘r bright, good-quality 
wlu‘aten or oaten together with a good growing mash from 
a reputable poultry firm or its equivalent. 

Tn the former ease, whole maize must not ho fed to lambs. The l)est 
])roposition is maize meal, but whole maize soaked in water for tw(*lv<‘ 
hours and drained is fairly satisfactory. 

Now, as regards methods of feeding,*there are two alternatives — 
(1) trough feeding, and (2) broadcast feeding. 

The broadcast method, although still in use, is rapidly being 
replaced by the former, ft presents three very great disadvantages— 

(a) While protein food is available in nut forms—e.g., Meggitts 
nuts, cotton-seed nuts, Thorpe’s cubettes, cai’bohydrate feed¬ 
ing is limited, irrespective of price to whole maize. As 
previously stated, this rau.st he avoided in the case of lambed 
ewes, or, at least, the maize must be soaked, and this ru»eessi- 
tates some form of trough feeding, 

(h) The sheep uses up energy whicli h(‘ cannot afford in a \j:ild 
scramble after the food lorry, 

(c) The ground is quickly powdered up by the sheep and con¬ 
siderable quantities of earth are taken in together with the 
food. 
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There are several types of troughing in use at present. The most 
satisfactory but most expensive is a type of self-feeding hopper. This 
consists of a V-shaped container over a feeding tray. The tray is 
arranged about 15 inches above the ground and is gravity-fed from the 
container. The whoh^ stnudun^ is protected from the Weather by an 
iron or fibrolite roof. 

Log-troughing is v«M*y successful and (convenient if there are 
laeilities on the property. Tf handy to a timber mill, low-grade 8-incli 
boards can be made into eitlu^r V or U-shaped troughs. 

Some considerable suc(H'ss has Iuhui achieved in the i)ast using 
fi])reen. This is a special water-proof material bought in rolls cut to 
suitable width—e.g., 30 inclu's. It is bellied out and fastened by means 
of (dips or tie-wire to two parallel strands of fcmeing win*, supported 
at about 8-feet intervals by suitable stakes. Lately, however, some 
samples have not shown to advantage when subject6^d to vigorous feeding 
on bare country. 

Iron trouglis are in use, but this c(mimodity is practically unpro¬ 
curable at present. Lag troughing both fouls and tears easily, but in 
case of necessity it is possible to peg out bags on the ground. * 

For the feeding of hay, (‘xp(U-ieuc(* has shown that the most satisfac¬ 
tory method is a wire ra(>k. This is constructed by bellying out wire- 
nett ing of large mesh betwetm tvo parallel rows of posts carrying a 
top rail. The posts should be arranged at a height su(*b that lambs hav(^ 
access to the lowest part of the ludting. This ensures them the bulk of 
the ii^af. as it naturally falls to the bottom of the rack. It is considered 
an advantage to peg o\it bags underneath the rack both to prevent any 
wastage of leaf and to eliminate the })Ossibility of lambs eating earth 
togetluu* with the fallen leaf. 

The use of troughs has brought about two systems of feeding. In 
(‘citain localities success has been claimed by a system of controlled 
f<*eding by the addition of some unattractive material to the ration. 
This material must, of emurse, have no hannful and preferably a 
b(‘neticial effect on the shee[). The obvimis advantages of such a nu'thod 
is the much less area of troughing reipiired and the fact that two and 
tliree days' supply of food can be put out at once. 

However, even in areas where it has been found impossible to obtain 
a sati.sfaetory control and conseciuently necessitated a large increase in 
area of troughing to enable all animals to have ac^cess to the trough at 
the one time, it is admitted that the trough system is definitely superior 
1o any broadcast metluRl. 

In conclusion, it is considered that the ideal system of feeding lies 
in the use of numbers of scattered troughs of the hopper type. These 
can b(^ used as lick troughs, and when sup[)lementary feeding is 
U(*ceasary, protein meal and cereal meal can be introduced as recpiin^d. 
This, of course, like any other system, demands continuous attention 
and careful management. 
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Variation of the Prussic Acid (HCN) Content of Sorghum 
oerticilliflorum at different stages of growth.* 

W, B. WINKS, B.Sc., A.A.CJ., Analyst, Department of Agriculture and Stocky 

Queensland. 

QOROIUJM verticiUiflorunh, commonly known as Wild Sorghum, a 

tall, robust, perennial grass, 6-8 feet high or more, the leaves and 
stems often stained a purplish red by bacterial infection; not producing 
underground runners as in Johnson Grass’^ (Sorghum halepense)^ 
with which it is often confused, ‘‘but perennial through buds developed 
at the base of the stems. Leaf-blades 9-18 inches long, -i-f in breadth^ 
uppermost leaf sheaths about 1 foot long, lower ones successively shorter; 
ligule silky, hairy. Inflorescence (seed head) 12-18 inches long and 
about 12 inches across. Spikelets of two sorts, the smaller, narrower 
ones males or sterile, the larger, plumper ones female or fertile. Fertile 
spikelets J inch long, covered with brown silky hairs; awn brown, bent 
and twisted, i inch or more long.'' (White, “Queensland Agricultural 
Journal," April, 1937, p. 368.) 

The plant is a native of Africa, though it is now naturalised to many 
warm countries. In Queensland it finds its greatest development in the 
coastal part of the State from Brisbane to Bundaberg, but is found as far 
north as Cairns and as far west as Emerald and Hughenden. 

Material and Methods Used. 

The material used in this investigation was natural growth obtained 
from a plot 12 feet by 18 feet in the grounds of the Department. This 
plot was first cut short and cleaned of weeds, and the subsequent ratoon 
growth used for analytical purposes. 

(hillings were first made at monthly intervals, but during the early 
investigations the growth was so rapid that it was decided to halve the 
plot and analyse the new growth at weekly intervals, while monthly 
determinations were continued on the original growth. The samples 
selected consisted of one stalk from each of several stools. New growth 
appeared after each cutting, but only those stalks which had started to 
grow before the previous cuttings were selected for determinations. 

The whole plant was used for the determination of HCN for most 
of the period, but as the stalks hardened some determinations were made 
of the leaves alone. In the older plants secondary growth took place from 
the nodes, and this growth matured in time and set seed. ^ 

Contribution No. 11 from the Poison Plants Committee, Department of 
AgtieuBiire and Stock. Queensland, established as the result of a grant from the 
Australian Wool Board for the purpose of conducting Investigations with plants 
suspected of being poisonous to stock. 
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Monthly cutting commenced in October, when growtli—about 2 
feet per month—was rapid. In May haK of the plot was cut, and the 
subsequent young growth tested at weekly interv^als. From May to 
August grow’th was slower—about 2 feet 6 inches over the whole period. 
Unfortunately, owing to pressure of other work, it was not possible to 
maintain the regular cuttings; henec* the results are shown in tabular 
form instead of graphically. 

The method employed in determining the HCN conttmt was that 
described by Finnemore and Williams (‘'Australian Journal of Phar¬ 
macy,*’ January, 3935, p. 41), with the slight modification that the 
HCN was absorbed by a saturated solution of NaHCOs and titrated 
directly with N/20 iodine. Emulsin was employed as an enzyme instead 
of the ground sweet almonds used by Finnemore and Williams. 

Simultaneous!}’^ wuth the HCN determination, a moisture analysis 
was carried out on portion of the sample at 105 deg. C. 

The results are set out in the following tables:— 


TABLE I. 





HCN in— 


Lab. 

No. 

Date 

Collected. 

Moisture, 

10§ Gins, 
Green 
Sample. 

Mp. per 
100 Gms. 
Moisture- 
free 
Plant. 

Remarks. 

2912 

25/10/38 

% 

86-2 

24*7 

179*0 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Whole plant. 

3443 

21/11/38 

77-4 

21*3 

94*3 

Height 5 ft. 6 in. Whole plant. 

4094 

21/12/38 

63-5 

17*9 

49*0 

Leaves only. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

4800 

23/1/39 

600 

15*9 

39-8 

In tassel. 

Whole plant. Height 8 ft. In 

4800 

23/1/39 

67-6 

32*4 

76*4 

seed with about half of seed fallen. 
Stalk very coarse. 

Leaves only of previous sample 

5880 

1/3/39 

62*9 

19*6 

52*5 

No. 4800. 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

5880 

1/3/39 

68-5 

66*1 

209*8 

All seed fallen. 

Leaves only. Mostly regrowth 

6567 

3/4/39 

63*7 

13*4 

36*8 

from nodes. 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

6556 

3/4/39 

71*4 

47*1 

164*6 

Old seed fallen and seed headB 
dry. Many new seed heads from 
secondary branches. 

Leaves only of 6557. Mostly on 

7174 

2/6/39 

59*7 

10*1 

25*1 

branches from nodes. 

Wliole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

7174 

2/5/39 

67*4 

22*1 

67*8 

New secondary branches in seed. 
Leaves of previous sample No. 7174. 

Mostly from branches. 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

8832 

! 

27/6/39 

68-1 

13*2 

31*5 

8832 

27/6/39 

60*9 

24*8 

63*5 

No se<Ki. Very old. 

Leaves only, mostly from branches. 

963 

7/8/39 

55*2 

9*2 

24*8 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

963 

7/8/39 

66*5 

24*8 

74*1 

A little seed on secondary growth. 
Very old. 

Leaves only, almost entirely from 





secondary growth. 
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TABLE II. 





HCN in - 


Lab. 

No. 

Pate 

CoUectid. 


Mgs. per 
100 Gins. 
Green 
Sample. 

Mgs. per 
100 Gins. 
Moisture- 
free 
Plant. 

Reniarks. 

6981 

24/4/39 

0/ 

/o 

89*2 

56-4 

522-7 

Height 4 in. to 6 in. Whole plant. 

7175 

2/6/39 

9/!5/39 

89-3 

31 0 

289-8 

Height 6 in. to 7 in. Whole plant. 

7405 

88-1 

30-8 

258-7 

Height 6 in. to 9 in. Whole plant. 

8833 

27/6/39 

83-8 

32-1 j 

198-5 

Height 2 ft. Whole plant. 

340 

10/7/39 

85-1 I 

16*7 ] 

112-1 

Height 2 ft, 3 in. Whole plant. 

432 

17/7/39 

82-3 1 

15-9 

90-0 1 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Wliole plant. 

714 

24/7/39 

83'2 

16-7 

JOO-O 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Whole plant. 

789 

31/7/.39 

81-7 

51 

28-0 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Whole plant. 
Kvidently some error in this 
determination. 

965 

7/8/39 

82‘5 

17*3 

98-8 

Height 2 ft. 3 m. Whole plant. 

3335 

13/11/39 

77-0 

21-3 

92-7 

Height 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. Whole 
plant. 


Conclusions. 

1. Sorghum vertunilifiorum is dangerous to stock throughout the 
entire period of its life. In tliis respect it differs from the cultivated 
sorghums. 

2. Tliis danger is due to the secondary growth, which freciuently 
contains considerable quantities of HCN. 

3. Ratoon growth during autumn and winter (Table II.) frequently 
contains considerable quantities of 11 ON. It would therefore constitute 
a special danger where other feed is scarce. 


TOOL RACK. 



Plate 106. 


To keep together those small farm tools that are usually out of place wliea 
wanted it would be a good idea to make a tool rack, A strong box, with a 

top like the one shown in the drawing can be made in a few minutes. It will hold 
hoes, crowbars, and many other tools. A couple of these made on rainy days 

will save a hunt for tools when wanted in a hurry. 
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RADIO 






as Modern as 
To-morrow 

Aristocrat Battery-operated Radio 
Receivers are ideal for country 
homes. They incorporate many 
new and exclusive features to 
ensure clear reception. For the 
best in radio performance . . for 

years of satisfactory service . . . 
for modernly styled cabinets—let 
Aristocrat be your choice—Radio 
that lives 


CONSOLE MODELS 

battery operated, priced from. 

MANTEL MODELS 

battery operated, priced from. 

PORTABLE MODELS 

fully self-contained, from. . . . 


31 Guineas 
24 Guineas 
18 Guineas 


Buy from your local dealer or direct from 
Tracksons—Sole Queensland distributors. 


TRACKSONS ARE ALSO AGENTS FOR 

Parmak one-wire electric fences. Challenge electric stock drovers, and 
Pennant bath, sink, and general purpose (kerosene operated) water 
heaters. Send for full details. 


T R ACKSON'S 

The B r i g h I e St Spot in Town 

157159 .Elizabeth Street - Brisbane 










DEHORNERS . . . . 



Hodges 
Calf Dehorner. 


Prevent cut-down carcases and ripped cattle. 
Save money by dehorning. 

£ s. d. 

Improved Keystone Dehomer 5 10 0 

Common Type Keystone Dehorner .. 5 5 0 

Hodges Calf Dehorners— 

For Yearlings .. ., . , 4 10 0 

Small Size .. .. ..3176 

The Forester Tipper .. .. 3 3 0 

After DiHOANiNO— 

USE ^'AUSTRAL" DUSTING POWDER 

it arrests bleeding, forms a scab, minimises fly 
stike, heals the wound, and prevents infection 


Taylors Elliotts Yetertnary Co 

ISO CHARLOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 

AND AT QUAY STHIT, ROCKHAMfrOH 
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Milking Methods—A Comparison. 

W, J. PABK, Dairy Branch. 

^ AllEFULNESS in the prod action of inilk is obviously of the first 
^ importance in respect of quality, but in order that the work may 
be done efficiently and conveniently, certain facilities arc essential. The 
use of steam for sterilisation in the dairy industjy has made rapid 
progress in the past two years. The equii)Tiient of the dairy shed with 
an approved steam steriliser, where milking machines are in use, is now 
a compulsory requirement under The Dairy Products Acts. 

With the object of ascertaining under everyday average dairying 
conditions in Queensland the efficiency of steam in comparison with 
other methods of cleansing dairy utcuisils, and particularly milking 
machines, data a<u*uinulated from routine tests over a period of four 
months on the Darling Downs have been analysed. The test used for 
the purpose was the well-known methylene blu(‘ reductase test,* the 
samx)les being distributed into four grades according to the reduction 
times, as under:— 

Grade 1—(Well-produced milk), iieducing methylene blue in 
over 4 hours. 

Grade 2—(Satisfactory^ milk). Reducing methylene blue between 
2 and 4 liours. 

Grade —(Gnsiatisfactory milk'. Reducing methylene blue 
bctwecui 1 and 2 hours. 

Grade 4—(Very unsatisfactory milk). Reducing methylene blue 
in less than 1 hour. 

For the purpose of didermining the relative efficiency of methods 
of production under varying conditions, the samples of milk examined 
were divided into the following groups:— 

Group .1—Milk produced by hand-milking. 

Group 2—Milk produced by machine-milking on farms equipped 
with steam sterilisers. 

Group 3—^Milk produced by machine-milking on farms not 
equipped with steam sterilisers. 

The total number of suppliers to four cheese factories was 72, their 
distribution in the foregoing groups being— 

Hand milking farms ., .. .. .. .. 27 

Machine-milking farms equipped with steam sterilisers 21 

Machine-milking farms without sterilisers .. .. 24 

Total number of farms .. .. .. . . 72 

During the investigation, 814 samples of milk were examined, the 
samples ^ing taken from the suppliers at each of the factories at regular 
intervals. All tests were made on samples of the evening’s milk upon 
its arrival next morning at the factory, and thus, as the samples were 
about 16 hours old when tested, considerable multiplication of the 
original bacterial flora had occurred. The investigation also was under¬ 
taken in the warmest months of the year. 

* ^‘Queensland Agricultural Journal,'^ August, 1938. 
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In Table 1 are summarised the results of all tests during this 
investigation, together with those obtained from a similar investigation 
made at a number of cheese factories during the previous summer. 


TABLE 1. 



Distribution of Samples according to 
Reduction Times. 


Less tiian 
1 Hour. 

1~2 

Hours. 


Over 4 
Hours. 

Summary of 814 tests, Jau.-May, 1940— 

No. 

Percentage 

315 

38-7 

]7» 

220 

220 

28-2 

91 

IM 

Summary of 526 Tests, Oct.-March, 1939— 

No. 

Percentage 

351 

66-7 

86 

16*3 

60 

11-4 

29 

5-5 


A comparison of the results for each of the summer periods reflects 
the imimovement of the quality of the milk supply achieved as a result 
of the educational and advisory assistance given to producers at this 
group of facitories during hot weather. Incidentally, it emphasises the 
value of regularity of testing at cheese factories of milk suj)plies as a 
means of fostering enthusiasm among producers, and affording them a 
measure of tlie efficiency of their daily operations. 

In Table 2 the results of all methylene blue tests made on the milk 
of suppliers in each group are classified a(*cording to reduction times:— 

TABLE 2. 


Distribution of San»pl«*8 according to 
Jiedurtiou IMmcs. 


* 

Less tliai) 

1 Hour. 

J-2 

Hours. 1 

.-4 ! 

Hours 

Over 4 
Hours 

Machine-milked samples (With steam steriliser) 

No. 

Percentage 

47 

23-7 

31 

10-6 

87 

44-0 

33 

2D7 

Hand-milked samples— 

No. 

Percentage 

90 

36-9 

56 
22* 1 

69 

27-3 

00 t- 

Machine-milked samples (Without steam steri¬ 
liser)— 

No. 

, J^ercentage 

178 

490 

92 

25-3 

73 

20-1 

20 

6*6 


In a previous })aper by Rice* covering tests prior to the introduction 
of steam sterilisation on Queensland dairy farms, it was established 
that machine-produced milk was then of inferior bacteriological quality 
to hand-produced milk. Steam sterilisation was suggested as a means 
of solving the problem of maintaining mechanical milking plants in a 
sanitary condition. 

Of the 72 farms included in the present investigation, 21 were 
operating milking machines eciuipped with steam sterilisers, 24 were 
using milking machines but had not provided sterilisers, and 27 were 
hand-milking and did not have steam sterilisers. 


* ^ ^ Queonaland Agricultural Journal, *' November, 1939. 
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The results of the tests carried out regularly on the milk suf^plied 
by these three almost evenly numbered groups of producers, all situated 
in the same locality, should, therefore, enable the elliciency of steam 
sterilisation under practical conditions 1o he (*ompared with the eftieieney 
obtainable under otherwise similar conditions on farms not using steam 
sterilisers and faniis employing hand milking. Under The Duiry 
Produce Act, the compulsory recjuirement of steam sterilisation applies 
only to users of milking machines, dairy farms on which hand-milking 
is (‘nif)loyed Ixdng exe!ni)t. 

Table 2 clearly rev(ui]s that milk of satisfactory bacteriological 
quality can be j)roduc(‘d with milking maehines if an api)ro\(‘d (lairy 
shed hygiene t(‘c]uii<iu(» embracing st(‘am sterilisation is applied in 
their use; in fact, a considerably higlier proportion of the satisfactory 
samples were* prodm-cd on farms <*ond)ining machim*-milking and steam 
stmdlisation than under hand-milking conditions, whih^ on farms 
oi)erating milking machines witlmut sterilising facilities the ](>ast 
satisfactory results were obtained. 

Stmunary. 

Uiglit hundred and fourt(‘en samples of milk which had bcfui held 
overnight on the prodmdng farms at ordinary summer evening tem])ei*a- 
tures befoi*(* arrival at tlie fa(d.ory and sampling were (^\amin(‘d. S(‘venty“ 
two farms were coven^d by the inv(‘stiga1ion. The results dis(dosed tliat 
th(‘ quality of tb(‘ milk, depending on prodindion methods. vari(‘d in 
the following ord(*i*.— 

(1 ' Milk produced on farms using milking machines in conjunc.- 
tion with stc'am sterilisation - (io-T per cent, of the milk 
samples examined from suppli(‘s in this group wer(‘ of 
satisfactory quality. 

(2) ]\lilk ])roduced by hand-milking (without steam sterilisation) 
- 42-0 per (‘ent. of the samples (‘xamined from supidies 
inelude(i in this group were of satisfactory quality. 

(3) Milk prodm^ed on farms using milking machines, but without 
adequate washing and sterilising facilities—25-7 per cent, of 
the samples examined from suppliers included in this group 
were of satisfactory quality. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, It may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Gambia Pea as a Green Maijure Crop.* 

H. W. KEBR. 


pROM time to time progress reports have been issued to keep cane 
growers informed regarding the trials which have been made with 
this ^en manure species, which gave promise of becoming a standard 
crop for green manurial purposes. 


During the 1939-40 growing season a substantial number of moderate 
plantmgs were made in most cane areas of the State, and these have 
teen the subject of close supervision by the field officers of the Bureau. 
Ba^ on the reports received, the following comments are offered for the 
guidance of growers generally. 



Plate 107. 

IlLUSTRATINO A YoUNQ GAMBIA Pea CbOJ? AT THE BuNBABBBO STATION 

Januabt, 1940. ’ 


Some fourteen trial plots were planted'in the area from Mossman 
to Babinda, on all major soil types. While there were some disappoint¬ 
ments, due to a variety of causes, most of the farmers are seeking seed 
for further plantings, this year. In some cases excellent crops were 
produced, exceeding 6 feet in height at maturity. One of the accompany¬ 
ing illustrations shows a crop grown on a Babinda gravelly slope; it will 
be seen that the horse plough is making an excellent job of covering it. 

One major advantage which it possesses over other species in th en” 
parts is that it not only produces a heavier weight of green matter to be 
ploughed in, but it does hot flower until April and is thus providing 
a cover during the period of heavy rains, by wMch time most legumes 
have seeded and died. It might be noted, in passing, that the value ot 
these latter crops is by no means lost for this reason • but it must be 


•Prom The Cane Growers’ Qvarterlp Swiletin — ^Bur. Buflar Exnt Shw r-nw 
Agtic. Stp«k, q,)-4ot Oetober, 1940. ^ 
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admitted that best results will follow where the succulent crop can be 
turned under to rot, instead of decomposing on the ground surface. 
Little of the valuable nitrogen will be lost due to this cause, but the 
mellowing effect of the decomposing organic matter on the soil is 
dissipated. 

With plantings extended from mid-October to mid-January, the 
better results were obtained for the earlier plantings. Those planted 
late were not satisfactory. Soil type seemed to have little inlluence on 
germination and growth, as splendid crops were obtained on sands, 
gravels, schist, and clay loams. 



Plate 108 . 

Showing One op the Best Ceops Produced Last Year on Mourilyan 

Sandy Soil. 

Germination varied considerabl 3 ^ It was mostly slow, taking from 
one to three weeks, and in many cases it was patchy in point of both 
time and position in the block. It would appear that one fault lay in 
burying the seed unduly. A small seed such as this gives best results 
when covered very lightly, and some of the best germinations were 
obtained where the field was merely rolled after the seed was sown. 
However, this had no undue influence on the speed of germination, and 
it would appear that some experimentation is necessary to determine 
how this can be accelerated. Soaking the seed before broadcasting, in 
either hot or cold water, may be found beneficial. 

In its early stages of growth the crop makes slow progress, and in 
general it appears that weeds and grasses would smother it. But when 
this initial period is past, it makes very rapid headway and completely 
controls its competitors. 

About 10-lb seed should prove sufficient to sow an acre. Care 
is required to get an even spread, and it is advantageous to mix it with 
a proportion of dry sand or sawdust to improve the distribution. If the 
germination is complete, the field produces a close stand of upright plants 
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which give little branching. Where the stand is more spai*se, the 
indmdual plants will spread and branch, covering an overall width of 
2 to 3 feet. 

Practically all crops flowered in April, irrespective of planting time, 
but seed was not set until late in May. A continuous ground cover for 
from five to s<wen months is therefore possible. Although small patches 
in wet fields died out, due to wilt, this trouble was not nearly so bad as is 
experienced in similar circumstances with Poona pea, and should 
definitely not be regarded as a deterrent, even in the wettest districts. 



Plate 109. 

Illustrating the ?1a.se of Ploughing Under a Heavy Crop, on pABfNDA 

Gravelly Sou.. 

The ploughing under of the crop is a simple matter. Being upriglit 
in growth habit and free from runners, the touch of the plougli dis(? 
turns it over. In a heavy crop at Mossrnan, the rubber-tyred tractor 
tended to slip on the heavy mat of material. The plant tissue, even when 
fully mature and with enlarged stems, does not offer much resistance 
to rotting. The stems are remarkably free from long fibre, and are 
rather pithy in structure. 

Experience in the Innisfail district, with some fifteen plot.H, was 
generally similar to that recorded for the north. The season was by no 
means a good one for green manure crops generally, but the results 
with Gambia pea were, on the whole, satisfactory. All plantings which 
were made in a fine, moist seed bed and covered lightly, germinated 
and grew well; those made in a dry seed bed, and for the most part 
deeply covered, germinated poorly and produced an indifterent stand 
of fairly well-grown plants. * 

Its reaction to the heavy wet season conditions of this area appears 
highly satisfactory, and it is definitely superior to the green crops 
usually grown: the resistance to floods is remarkably good, and the 
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species deserves attention in respect of soil erosion prevention. One 
crop which was submerged for several days did not suffer any loss of 
xdants, while an adjoining crop of Mauritius bean was x)ractieally killed 
off. 

It is eonsidert'd that best results will be obtained if seeding is 
carried out during Noveinlx^r and early December, in a fine, moist 
seed bed, covering with a light leveller or peg-tooth harrow. 

Yields estimate<l for those crops which made reasonable growth, 
ranged from 10 to 30 tons per acre of green matter. Perhaps the best 
cro{)s in these parts, illustrated in Plate 108, w^as produced on an area 
of sandy soil in the IVliourilyan area. 

During late 1939 it was arranged to have i)lantings of Gambia pea 
made in the southeiai areas of the State where legumes are grown for 
the purpose of seed collection. An estimate of yields from these sources 
indicates that 2 or 3 tons of seed will be available, and arrangements 
are being made for the sale of the crop in all major cane areas. Farmers 
desiring seed should get in touch with their local District Executive 
s(MTtd,ary, with whom we have had correspondence on the matter. The 
Bureau has no seed for sale, so encpiiric^s should not be directed to the 
Exj)eriment Stations or to the Brisbane Office. 

To assure a seed supply in the future, we would rcconinrend to cane 
growers who have well-seeded crops, to gather the pods when mature, 
and thrash them out after drying. It is not a particularly troublesome 
business. Incidentally, it is not anticipated that much difficulty will be 
experienced in controlling young seedlings of the species, should a crop 
jjiature seed before it is ploughed under. 


A HORSrS NOSE GUARD. 



Plate 110. 


A simple guard that will help keep insects from bothering tlu‘ nose of a 
working horse, and also prevent the animal from constantly nibbling at growing 
crop'^, can be made from a jdece of inner tube as indicated. The large holes cut in 
file robl>er should coincide wtih the horse’s nostrils so that its breathing will not 
bo impeded. The guard will also tend to discourage a horse that has aetjnircd 
the l.abit of nipping at another when they are yoked together. 
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The McNicbol Grader-Leveller.* 

H. W. KBKE. 

I N recent years cane growers have devoted considerable time and effort 
to permanent farm improvements which are calculated to enhance 
both the yielding capacity of the land and the convenience of working 
the farm. In this respect land grading has been concentrated upon, in 
its influence on drainage properties of wet blocks, and ease of irrigation 
in areas such as the Lower Burdekin. This project is one which demands 
careful forethought and intelligence, so that undue removal of fertile 
surface soil and the creation of sterile patches may be avoided; and 
also a high measure of skill in scooping the ridges and depositing the 
soil in hollows. 

During a recent visit to the Mackay district, the writer was interested 
to see demonstrated an implement which should prove extremely useful 
as an adjunct to such work; though it was intended rather to put the 
finishing touches to an otherwise good job of grading, the machine is 
actually a combined grader and leveller, and under demonstration it was 
at times moving almost a full cubic yard of loose soil. 



Plate Ul. 

The Leveller Operating jn a Scooped Field. 

The accompanying illustrations (Plates 111, 112) demonstrate the 
essential features of the unit. It was designed by Mr. W. McNichol, a 
canegrower of Palmyra, Mackay, who has had extensive experience in 
converting a poorly-drained area into land of better than average 
yielding capacity. One of the chief features of the machine is the long 
wheel base, which is essential for accurate levelling. This machine has 
an overall length of 30 feet, and a width of 9 feet, ^^y means of levers 
the elevation of the machine may be adjusted fore and aft on the wheels. 
It is fitted with three blades, each I foot in depth. The front blade, 

♦ !£>oin The €ane Growera* Qtuanerly JStoUkin—Bur. Sugar Firot. (Bent, 
atifl St(K*k, Q.)—for October, 3^0« 
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which is set at right angles to the frame, is 8 feet wide; the middle blade 
is set at a slight angle to the front blade, and is 8 feet 6 inches wide; 
while the rear blade, also set at a slight angle, but in the opposite sense 
from the central blade, is 9 feet wide. 


r 



PIntc 112. 

Illtjsteatino how Readily the Lbvellee m,ay be Tukned on the Headland. 



Plato ILH. 

An Example or the Class or Woek Done by the Letellee. 
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The frame of the machine is constructed of i inch angle iron of 
suitable section, and it is welded into a very strong and rigid unit. It 
was constructed by a Mackay engineering workshop. 

A very interesting feature is the coupling of the front and back 
wheels in such a manner that they operate in opposite directions, when 
turning, and the leveller can actually be turned on a headland 25 feet 
wide. 

A high-powered tractor is, of course, necessary for hauling the 
machine. A 35-h.p. diesel unit is found to be most satisfactory, and it 
may usually be operated in second or third gear; this is, of course, 
governed by the load which it is required to move. The dei)th of the 
blades may be regulated while working. Where a high ridge is encoun¬ 
tered, a large amount of soil may be taken off and carried along until a 
depression in the surface is met. The efficiency with which the machine 
is operated may be gauged from the accompanying illustrations (Plates 
112, 113). On this field it was working, with the tractor in second gear, 
at a speed of 2^ miles per hour. With reasonable field length, 2 acres of 
land may thus be covered in an hour. For best results, the field diould 
be worked over twice, either in the same direction, or at right angles to 
one another. 



Plate 114. iPKoto,: Bw. Sug, Eapt. Stna, 

’Two Excellent Grain Sorghum Heaos Produced at the Bundabero 
Sugar Experiment Station. 
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Grafting Male Papaw Trees. 

W. (t. HANCOCK, Frnil Ins})o(*tor. 

^11 IS mothod of ])a])a\v grafting was evtjlvod as a means of working 
over male pai)aw trees in the plantation, and \ntli reasonaMe care, 
a really keen knife, and attention to details it is quite easy to do. The 
r<‘sults a{>})roach 100 per eAmt. sueeess, and a very stronp^ union results. 

l^apaw tissue aqipears to be naturally very ready to unitt*, but the 
eopious How of sap, and the liabilit\ of the (Mil snrfai'e 1o rots, and the 
l(‘nden(*y of the sto(*k to die back for a tVw inehes ar<^ the main dilTieul- 
ties to be overcome. IMonMivm*, scions while k(‘<*ping fresh and tui'^id 
under suitable conditions wdJl quickly wilt when exposed to dry air. 



Plate n.>. 

(iRAFTKi) PaPxVW’, Foi^r Months \pter Craftino. 

The stage ])referred for grafting is when the stocks an* b(*tween 
1.J inehes and 2J inches in diameter; also, th<» first dowsers usually appear 
at this stage, and the sex can be determined. 

The scions are side shoots from a mature tree; about 6 to 8 inches 
long is handiest, and the best are thos(' w hich have a small hard knob 
at the base. If desired, a mature tree known to bear good fruit can 
be cut back some time before it is known that some grafting will be 
necessary. Indications are that in a comparatively sthort-lived plant 
like the papaw, shoote from a comparatively young tree are better than 
those from an aged tree. When grafted, the latter tends to produce a 
tree which appears senile from the beginning. Remove the leaves from 
the scions, leaving a short stub of the petiole. Rinse these in a strong 
solution of potassium f)ermanganate and keej) them wu*appcd in a cloth 
wrung out in it. 
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A very keen, thin-bladed grafting knife for the grafting cuts and 
a stronger knife for preparing the stock and some rafiia are required. 

Drive a stake as near as possible to the tree without injuring it, 
and bind the top of the tree to the stake to prevent movement. Make a 
horizontal cut nearly three-quarters through the stock about 6 inches 
from the ground. The stems are solid at this point. Then commencing 
about 10 inches above this cut take out a deep slice from the stem. Swab 
all cut surfaces with potassium permanganate solution, but do not allow 
any on the actual grafting surfaces. This appears to hasten callousing 
and stops the flow of sap. In the step so formed the cleft is made as 
near to the standing part as possible. The scion is cut wedge-shaped 
similar to an ordinary cleft graft, but as papaw tissue is very soft it is 
best to slightly shape the cleft and wedge to prevent undue pressure 
when the forriier is inserted. Bind with raffia, and mound up with moist 
sandy soil to just cover the tip of the scion. The portion of the trunk 
is left standing to maintain a flow of sap past the graft and prevent 
die-back. 



In fourteen days the soil can be gently removed. By this time the 
raffia is rotted and the ^aft has either taken or failed. If the graft 
has taken, gently mound it up again. Growth should commence in about 
another two weeks, and when it has definitely started the standing part 
of the stock is cut off level, but the graft is kept covered with soil for a 
while to hasten a complete union and protect it from the heat of 
the sun, • 

The rapidity with which papaw tissue callouses under cover of 
moist earth is remarkable. In the case of the graft, whereas the sur¬ 
face of the lower sHeed-^Bway portion will have completely calloused 
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in a fortnight, the top uncovered part will probably be already dry 
and shredding. Also, if a handful of moist soil is plastered over the 
out top of a tree, which for some reason or other has been cut down, 
it will very qiiickly heal over perfectly, instead of shredding and 
rotting back. 

This graft has proved successful in North Queensland and also 
has been successful on occasions in southern districts of the State. 


SHEEPYARD GATES. 



Hate 117. 

Here are sketches of tTvo types of sheopyard gates. Where only small gates, 
say, 4 or 5 feet wide, are required, these types should prove handy, as with adjoining 
yards full of sheep it is often difficult to close or open swinging gates. No such 
disadvantage eadsts with either of these gates, as one slides across and the other 
lifts* The sketehes are intended to convey the idea only, details of construction, 
hinging, and fastening being left to the ingenuity of the maker. 









Acute Bloating of Cattle. 

A Cl’Th] bloating of nimiiiants, eattlo i»articularly, may occur at any tinu* from 
a variety of causes, but most commonly through turning hungry 4*attlc on to 
luxuriant green feed, or on to herbage country, after heavy lains and when tlH‘ 
young herbage is making rapid growth. 

Under station conditions, wliere stock are not see)! every day, littlt- can be 
done to prevent loss, but orf smaller holdings losses may be minimised if n stack 
<»f dry hay is provided and to whieh stock liave a*'cess before and after being 
allowed on to green feed. The long, dry hay assists regiiigitation, wliicli is dittieuH 
when large quantities of short, succulent feed has been eaten, and, if it is available, 
animals will always take a few mouthfuls, w’ith beneficial results. 

Symptoms of bloating apiHjur quickly. Animals stop feeding and stand still 
with arched backs, turning their heads frequently to the abdomen, which increases 
rapidly in sire—the swelling becoming most marked on the left side. As the 
abdomen enlarges, breathing becomes more and more difficult, hi very acute cases 
the nostrils dilate, the animal stretches out its tongue, bellows, and finally staggers 
and dies in convulsions. 

In less acute cases the development of gas is slow^er, and frequent belching 
and vondting prevents its excessive accunudation. In these cases the use of a 
gag made from a stick about H inches long and 2 inches in diameter, with holes 
at each end through whieh a thin rope is run to form a rough bridle—the stick 
being smeared with tar or grease before being put into the mouth—is of value, 
as it facilitates belching. 

Massage of both flanks, applying moderate pressure with both fists upwards 
and downw^ards—particularly over the whole of the left flank—while the animal 
stands with its head uphill, is also iieueficial. 

Puncture of the rumen with a trocar and canula saves many valuable animals. 
The instrument must be sterilised by boiling for ten minutes before use. Tt is 
wise to keep it ready, wrapped in a sterile towel. The trocar, with its protecting 
tube, is pushed into the most prominent point of the left flank, usually midway 
between the point of the hip and the middle of the last rib. Holding the instrument 
in the left hand, a sharp blow with the palm of the right hand causes it to penetrate 
the skin, abdominal wall, and the rumen. 

The point of the trocar is directed towards the right elbow. 
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GLASS CELL HOME-LIGHTING BATTERIES 

Just Fitted NEW PLATES in our Works. Guaranteed Four Years 

AT THE MOMENT WE HAVE- 

SI Volt Set 1 1 PI. Cells 15 Amps. Charge 
200 Amp. hr. for 20 hrs. discharge 

j 32 Volt Set 15 PI. Cells 20 Amps. Charge 
I 275 Amp. hr. for 20 hrs. discharge 

I e e e 

! # Generators, Switchboards any capacity, and small 

Petrol Electric Plants, such as Briggs & Stratton, 
j Iron Horse, Grc., always available. Wiring Materials 

I and Fittings required for low voltage Country 

I installations supplied. 

i WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS OF BATTERIES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


QUIENSLUND SIOlUIiE mV 

374 ANN STREET BRISBANE St IHafttifii ttoifiitul) 

tit JO at- 57 ^ RUTHVEN STREET 100'f<00MBfi< (Opp t/owH Hall) 


Rate cap. 


Rate cap. 


£35 

£45 
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Amazing New 
PARhPHATE PPOCiSS 
Controls Blow Flj Pest 

The Pari-phate Process is a remarkable advancement and is exclusive to 




Fly Oil 


This Process represents a revolutionary development in the 
a difFerent FHy Oil that 

Definitely Repels the Fly 

In addition to this exceptional repellent value, Vetamac 
Ply Oil also contains a safe and reliable ingredient that 
soothes and heals wounded tissue of sheep that have been 
struck. 

Simply and economically mixed with clean cold water for 
use by swabbing or jeHing. 

Avoid risks this Summer — have supplies of Vetamac Fly 
Oil ready. 

FREE ^Astoralists' Bulletin, Booklet, etc., on all 
Vetamac Stock Products. 

STOCK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

A. H. McDonald & company 

99><103 Mary Street, Brisbane Branchet all States 


production of 



S:’ferK:'5 
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The trocar is withdrawn gradually from its sheath, allowing the gas to escape 
slowly, giving immediate relief to the animal. 

When gas ceases to escape, a cork may be used to close the canula, which is 
left in position and secured by a clean bandage tied over it and round the body 
of the animal. Any further accumulation of gas is allowed to escape slowly by 
removing) the cork. When no longer required the canula is withdrawn, and the small 
puncture dressed with tincture of iodine. 


WOUNDS IN HORSES—SIMPLE TREATMENT. 

The fundamental principle underlying all wound treatment is the provision of 
suitable downward drainage for the discharges from the wound. If such drain^e 
is provided, then most wounds tend to heal well, but deep wounds penetrating 
downwards and which form pockets do not progress satisfai'torily, for the reason 
that pus and discharges collect within them and cannot get away. Wounds which 
penetrate in an upward direction need little treatment, beyond ensuring that they 
remain open while healing from their dee])cst part and that they arc reasonably 
clean on the surface. In the case, however, of downward penetrating wounds, it 
is necessary to use a knife judiciously in order to allow the discharges a free out¬ 
flow. 

Before any wound treatment is attempted, the injured edges of the wound 
should be clipped with scissors to remove the hair and reveal the true nature of the 
wound. The next thing to do is to wash the wound thoroughly with a warm, weak 
disinfectant solution. Then, if nec4*ssary, the depth of the wound can be explored 
writh a blunt probe which lias been boiled, or with the fingers after the hands have 
been thoroughly washed and scrubbed. Punctured wounds—such as nail or stake 
wounds—arc alw'ays difficult to drain and often have to be opened up. Microbes 
are carried in when the foot is jmnetured, pus of a black licpiid and foul smelling 
nature may gather in the foot, and may continue to accumulate localise it cannot 
drain away. Jf that happens, acute lameness is certain to follow. If unattended, 
these corrupt fluids rise slowly above the level of the horn and eventually break out 
through the soft skin over the coronet; but by that time the structures wdthin the 

foot are in a nasty mesa and the case has become very serious. 

To treat hoof punctures, the whole foot is cleaned and, if possible, it is held 
in a bucket of w'arm disinfectant solution to still further cleanse it and also soften 
the horn. The sole of the foot is then pared away by making a cone-shaped hole 
at the point where pain is most acute. The apex of the cone must be carried right 

through the horn until blood or pus is revealed. The pus should then be allowed 

to drain away. To prevent the hole from closing, a pad soaked in a solution of iron 
perchloride should be placed in the wound, and the treatment should be repeated 
daily while necessary. If treated thoroughly in the way described little further 
attention is necessary. 


SELECTING THE SITE FOR A WELL. 

On many grazing properties in Queensland there is sufficient surface water to 
last until June or July in a normal year, an<l possibly until AiigiJst in a good year, 
when there has been a heavy wet season. There is a period between the time that 
the surface water dries up and the first storms fall in which it is necessary to provide 
water, either by well or bore. 

When selecting a site for a well or a bore, the grazier should first make a survey 
of his country. A site should, if possible, be selected on a part of the property 
where cattle do not feed intensively when surface water is available. On a number 
of grazing properties the mistake has been made of putting down a bore in close 
proximity to surface water. As the surface water dries up, the grass in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity is also eaten out, and when it is necessary to pump water for stock 
there is often no grass anywhere near the bore or well. As a result, the stock are 
forced to walk long distances to grass. 

When bores and wells are put down in ])laces away from surface water, there 
will probably be grass near at hand in a dry time, and cattle will do better, drink 
oftener, ana retain condition that they would otherwise lose through excessive 
walldng. 
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SHEEP RAISING NEAR THE COAST. 

Farmers on coastal country who are desirous of stocking sheep usually ask the 
question how to start to the best advantage, ('onditions and circumstances along 
the coast vary so greatly that no hard and fast rules can be laid down. 

It is usually considered that where dairying, pig raising, and mixed farming 
ean bt? successfully combined in coastal areas the conditions are favourable for 
fat lamb raising. Theu-e is one chief guiding point, and that is, where the rainfall 
can bo considered as excessive for the combination mentioned, it will be decidedly 
against the wellbeing of shoop. 

For fat lamb raising the British breeds should be used. The most suitable of 
them is the Romney Marsh, and the wetter the conditions the nearer to the pure 
Romney Marsh the breeding flock should be. If crossbred or C7orriedale ewes are 
not available, then strong-woolled, plain-bodied merino ewes should lie introduced, 
to which should be mated pure Romney Marsh rams. Of the progeny, ewes should 
be retained for brec'ding and the wethers used for home consumption or sold as fat 
lambs. Merino ev\es should not be retained on the coast for longer than two 
seasons. 

All lambs should be marked during August, and the ewes shorn in September. 
Jf the ewes are healthy and w^eil fed from the time the lambs arc dropped, all lambs 
that are to be sold should be fit before or during December. A month after the 
lambs are disposed of, the ewes that are to be sold should Ik? fat and sold as such 
to secure best results, ilealthy merino ewes with good teeth and carrying not more 
than four or five months' wool should fatten on good fw»d in three or four weeks. 


CLASSING THE CLIP. 

As the great bulk of the wool produced in Queensland is merino, there is no 
great ditliculty in having it classed properly. Most Qneimsland pastoralists keep 
their sheep in as good condition as seasonal and other circumstances ponnil, and do 
everything else necessary to produce a good clij^ of wool. 

To add to the benefit of good dock management, the clip slionld bo classed to 
beat advantage. The large dock owner realises that it ])ays to obtain the services 
of a highly (Qualified classer to do the work. It has been the get-up of these clij)s 
which has" gained for Queensland clips the confidence of Imyers. To retain litis 
confidence and to have it extended to manufacturers is most im])orlant. It should 
bo understood that station brands are well known to both buyers and manufacturers, 
and if the wool is classed and baled in kwfuug with, the requiretnemts of the trade, 
the owner is bound to obtain the full benefit of a proj»erly clastHHl clip. 

Homo buyers deal chiefly in long staple, and otlu'rs reipiire shorter wools, 
and they will buy with confidence if they are sure of getting flu* typo they nnjuire, 
and not a mixture of lengths and qualities. Yield also has a considerable intluonco 
on values; and as values are based on suitable length and spinning (juality, as well 
as yield, the importance of maintaining lines of even standard should be ob\ious. 
As the wool is purchased on a clean-sconr<*d base, the purchaser of greasy wool 
must calculate tlie percentage of the clean product he will obtain, therefore, the 
more even respective lines are in length, spinning, quality, character, soundness, 
colour, and condition, and yield, the more accurate he will be in appraising the 
true value of cat'll class. Not only in large, Imt also in the smaller elips, correct 
classing is important, especinllv under changing selling conditions. Arrangements 
have been made for the purchase of the wliolt’ of the Australian wool clip by 
Great Britain, with control of selling procedure vested in a central wool committe<\ 

All wool has now to be submitted for ajjpraisement, and experts appointed 
by th(3 central committee are responsible for its valuation. This means that classing 
to obtain the best returns for the grower will bo even more necessary than under 
the former system of auction sales, although both brokers and their experts receive 
and handle clips as usual. 

Where small owners are concerned, the expense of a qualified classer may not 
be warranted, especially where family labour is utilised. To assist them, the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock is prepared to instnict them in the classing 
of their own clips. • 

Farmera^ Woof Scheme.--A scheme also is in operation which is limited to 
those who run 1.500 sheep or less, British breeds and crosses, and odd lots, bags 
and butts from any holding, for which lOs. per bale is charged for classing. Tbe 
only preparation necessary is the removal of wet stains. An advance of flO per 
of the estimated value of the wool ffee of interest to owners running less than 
i,500 sheep is made on consignments. 
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Lower Cost Power Per Year 


For More Years 




A That^s more than a possibility .... 

it's a fact with Twin City! Twin City 
holds a world record for horsepower and 
fuel economy. This same performance can 
be yours if you farm with a Twin City'' 
Tractor. A size for every farm. Seven 
models to choose from. Speeds up to 
20 m.p.h. Complete ranee of duplicate 
parts available. 

POWELL PRODUCER-GAS PLANTS 

Hundreds in use Cheaper than crude oil. 
Absolutely safe Burns only charcoal. 
Starts quickly Enquire now! 

Other G. O N. Lines: Eclipse Milkers, 
Bamford Engines, Bamford Haymaking 
Machinery, Turnbull Boilers 

Write for Catalogue No (J Q 6.) 


GIPPSLAND & NORTHERN COMPANY LIMITED 

267A MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY—CANE—FRUIT 

Every itfue of this Joarnal will—in this space—feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of— 

DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN—AUCTIONEERS—VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 


Box 42 


Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU I 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

Lift your property with us for quick results and a straightforward deal. 
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Dairy Practice. 

M aximum results on the dairy farm can only be obtained by the successful 
combination of three factors—the farmer, the pasture, and the stock. The 
farmer must efficiently mange and improve his pastures, while the stock must give 
the highest possible amount of milk fat from the quantity of food consumed. 

The farmer may claim that he has good cows, and produce factory returns as 
evidence thereof. That evidence, however, is merely proof that the herd is good, 
not that each individual member is good. Until he submits his herd to regular 
testing, he has no definite proof that his herd contains no unprofitable cows, that his 
herd sire is at least maintaining the production in the youngt'r stock, or that he 
is breeding from the right cows. A record of any drop in factory returns is an 
open book to the regular testing farmer, but a sealed book to the farmer working 
solely on factory returns. 

If the position is to be improved by herd testing, the responsibility is on the 
farmer to consider the individual results and carry out the necessary remedies. 
Failure to act on the part of the farmer cannot be hold against herd testing. 

The fertility of the land must be maintained if the pastures are to carry the 
stock economically. Each cow returns to the soil a })roportion of the plant food it 
consumes in the form of manure, which should be regularly broken up and distributed 
by harrows. The plant foods which are not returned to the pastures are those 
which make the milk and those used to produce and maintain the body of the 
animals. A cow which produces 5»00 gallons of milk in a lactation period, equivalent 
to approximately 200 lb. of fat, removes from the pasture at least 7 lb. of lime 
and 31 lb. of phosphoric acid in the milk alone. Tins is equivalent to approximately 
a half-hundredweight of bonedust or superphosphate. Thus a herd of forty such 
cows would remove yearly the equivalent of 1 ton of those fertilizers from the 
pasture. As a large proportion of Queensland soils are deficient in phosphorus, 
particularly in coastal areas, a loss such as this is a very serious matter, and If not 
returned to the soil in some form, pastures will deteriorate, and conditions eoTiducive 
to the occurrence of stock diseases peculiar to jfihospliorus deficiency may develop. 

There are various ways in which thovse plant foods can be returned to the 
pastures. The obvious mothod is to distribute the phosphatic fertilizer over the 
pastures; a less obvious but efficient method is to administer at least 2 o/. of bone 
meal to each cow daily. This weight only makes good the calcium and ]>ho8])horu8 
removed in the milk and is distributed over the i>a8turps in the droppings. 

The introduction of improved pasture grasses and the ado})tion of rotational 
grazing would also assist materially in obtaining the maximum efficiency on the 
daity farm. 
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COMMON DEFECTS IN CREAM. 

following are the t*ausc» and remedies of some common defects in cream 
faults:— 

Ov^-npe Cl'earn ,—Caused by the cream developing excess acidity, by skimming 
cream too thin, or by infrequent deliveries to factory. 

iJo not skim creiuu below 40 per cent. test. C’ool and aerate cream on the 
farm. Deliver to factory frequently—daily when possible. 

A’falcwess.—(’aused by keeping cream too long in the dairy. Often the balance 
after filling the cream can is held until next delivery, and heUl at too high a 
temperature. 

Hend all the cream in the dairy to the factory on days of delivery. Keel) <*i‘vam 
cool while on the farm. 

liopy Cream .—Caused chiefly by bacteria in water, especially in swamps and 
stagnant dams also l)y unclean, dusty yards and bails, dairies, and utensils. 

JPrevent cows from winding in stagnant waters; udders and flanks of cows 
should be washed and wiped before milking. Premises and utensils should be kept 
clean. This defect is very difficult to overcome, unless clean methods are adopted 
generally in dairy work. Use soda when washing utensils, and boiling water to 
scald all utensils. At least once a day remove all cow droppings 100 feet from 
dairy yards and bails. 

('urdy Cream .—Caused by skimming loo thin, insufficient skimming discs in 
separator bowl, by keeping cieajii at high teniperatiires, or by adding w^ann cream 
to cool cream. 

Keej) cream cool. Skim cream at a 40 per cent, fat test; be sure there are 
enough discs and that they are tight in the bowl of the separator. Mix] fresh cream 
with older cream only w'hen both are at the same temperature; give the wdiole an 
occasional stir to make the mass uniform, and stir at least four times daily. 

Fermented Cream .—Caused by the development of bacteria, mostly the result 
of unclean methods in dairy work. Thin separation contributes to the trouble; 
also inadequate cooling, and the mixing of thin warm cream with older lots. 

Give strict attention to cleanliness in j)lant and premises, using boiling water 
morning and evenings; wash udders of cows and see that hands of milkers are clean. 
Skim cream not less than 40 per cent, test; mix different separations as described 
for <'urdy cream. 

Cowy Flavovr .—Caused by absorbing offensive smells from dirty l>ail8 and 
yards—such as floors and drains saturated with urine—e8i)ecially in wot weather; 
also by milking unhealthy cow's, and milking cows too soon after calving. 

To remedy this defect, see that bails and yards arc kept clean; hard-surfaced 
yards are easiest to keep in a sanitary condition. Kemove dung daily from the 
main yard. Never use milk from sick cows, or from cows too soon after calving. 

Cream .—("aiised by ovcr-staleness, the result of not delivering to the 
factory frequently enough. This class of cream is condemned, being unfit to 
manufacture into butter. Caused also by contamination from cracked or badly 
mended utensils. 

Cleanliness should be observed, with frequent delivery to the factory. Cracked 
and badly rex>aired utensils which have lx*come jmj)088ible to clean thoroughly 
should be dumped. 


BLOOD MEAL FOR DAIRY STOCK. 

Blood meal feeding to dairy cattle proRcnts little difficulty when the meal is 
fresh and free from objectionable odour. It may be incorporated in the regular 
feed or mixed with appetising foods, such as maize meal, bran, pollard, and cotton 
seed. Caro should bo taken, however, to see that the feed box is ke)>t clean. 

In the presence of moisture, blood soon fouls and an objectionable smell results 
from the fermentation. Stock dislike this intensely, and it may bo difficult to get 
animals into the bail where such food has lain. 
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THE CARE OF CREAM IN TRANSIT. 

A contributing factor in tlie low grading of some cream at the butter factory 
is often lack of thought and care for it while in transit. Some farmers blame 
cream carriers or railway officials for any deterioration which occurs while it is 
on the road; but, i»re8umably, if the carriers and the railwaymeii do neglect to 
give the extra care which cream needs, particularly in hot weather, they may he 
merely following the examjih^ of indifferenc.e displayed hy the ownei of tlic cream. 

For examjde, cream may he brought in hy a fanner and left at the station 
overnight to be consigned by a train timed to lea\o, say, at 7.20 next morning 
Mostly such cream conies from farms only 2 or miles distant. Purely, any 
dairyman who takes a pridt* in turning out clioice cream can arrange such a short 
journey in the three hours of daylight before train time. The oi\nor should realise 
the deterioration which must develoi> in cream in cans which may be left to stand 
at the station for twelve hours lidded down ami unstirred through a warm night; 
but let the train be an hour late and hear the complaints about the neglect of the 
Kailw’ay Department! 

A less frequent fault in delivering cream loo early at the railway siding or 
roadside is the neglect to make allowance for the alteration of the sun’s ])osition 
as tlie day advances. A shady spot sel(‘cted at 10 o’clock in the morning may 
be no longer sliady at noon, and by the tiim* the cr(‘am can is lifted hy the railway¬ 
man or tlie cream carrier it may have been exposed to the direct lieat of tin* sun 
for an hour or longer. 

In many parts of Queensland extra attention to details is demanded by the 
exigencies of the climate and, in this, the efforts and eare of each individual 
handling cream in transit IxMamies all important. 


PALATABILITY OF FEEDS. 

While tin' cost of the ration fed to dair\ cows is likely to inlluence its 
composition, consideration should also Ih' given to the juilatability of the feeds 
selectcsd. Nothing should In? fed to the animals winch will affect the quality o1 
the product yielded. What is suitabh' for one animal may not bo suitable for 
another, and the nudhod of using stock foods go\erns their valin*. For producing 
animals—i.e., animals eoiiverting the food eaten into some product such as milk— 
it is essential that they should eat enough. In order to guarantee' this sufficiency, 
care should be taken to ensure that the ration fed is wholesome and palatable'. 

TTiiless the ration is palatable, cows and fattening pigs will not consume sutfic.ent 
food for the edficiemt production of milk anel cream, and bacem. Unpalatable* foods 
whieh have to be fed to milking cows should he uscel sparingly and mixed with 
senne other well-liked feeel. In this way, the bulk of the* ration eaii be increased, 
the more palatable- ingreelients inducing the animal tei eoiisume the whole eif the 
mixture. Roughage can he chopped anel mixe*d with concentrate's. The loughago 
often becomes softer, and the' mixture more whoh'some and aiipedising by mixing it 
with a dilution of molasses. 

Jt is only by foe'ding ratiems of a palatable nature that the maximum jirmliiction 
can be obtained from live steick. At the same time, it must be reinemlKMvd that 
an important function of farm animals is to eonvert into useful products material 
wdiich W'ould otherwise he waste*el. By keejnug a watch em the materials at hand, 
it should be possible to etispose of practically all the feed available in a way whieh 
will ensure the best return. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT IN CALF-FEEDING. 

It is very important that calves should be fed separately. The practice of 
feeding the whole mob out of tubs or tvoughs must Ix' condemned strongly, because 
it allows the fast drinkers to get too niucli milk at the expense of the others. It 
also tends to the formation of a bad habit. The young calves drink faster than 
they should, which causes a variety of digCvStive troubles. Slow drinkers grow best 
w'hen they get their full ration of'milk. 

Proper pens or bails for calf-feeding are well worth the time or imrney entailed. 
Too often there is a complete lack of couvcnit'iicos for this important routine job. 
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THE SEPARATOR FLOAT. 

Probably the most neglected part of the separator is the float, the function 
of which is to regulate the flow of milk into the bowl. 

This means that it should be perfectly balanced, otherwise an irregular flow 
occurs and inefficient separation and fluctuation of tests result. 

It has been frequently found that floats aro badly dented or leaking. To this 
condition is added the danger of throwing the float out of balance by unskilful 
repairs. It has also been found that leaking floats have been repaired without first 
emptying them, which makes them heavier than designed. 

Probably the most serious aspect of damaged floats is the fact that cracks 
and badly soldered joints provide just the right conditions for the growth of 
bacteria. Consequently, milk passing over them becomes contaminated, resulting 
in many cases of cream being graded down. 

Dairymen would be well advised to give consideration to this matter, and when 
repairs are necessary to have them done by a competent tradesman, who should be 
advised of the importance of the work. 


PROTEIN AND MEAT MEAL. 

Protein meal is a meat meal prepared from the clean edible portions of viscera 
of animals slaughtered, inspected, and passed for human consumption, together with 
carcases which have been rejected because of some fault rendering the carcase 
unsuitable for human food. The carcases of immature calves are also utilised for 
purj)<)8es of stock food manufacture. In process of manufacture of protein me*al, a 
soft bone meal is add(;d to the meat to assist in more complete treatment of the 
meal when ])aa8ing through the grinding and seiving machinery. The whole mixture 
is then 8nl)jected to cooking at 60 lb. steam pressure for four to six hours, the 
time varying with the assortment of the charge (i.e., the mixture). Further heat 
treatment is then required to render the fat highly mobile for purposes of separation 
from the crackling (or remaining fatty fibrous matter). This treatment alone is 
sufficient to render the finished artcle sterile and free of risk from a disease point 
of view, hence protein meal is quite a safe product to use. 

Meat Meal is a stock food prepared in a similar manner to protein meal, but 
the raw products consist entirely of livers and lungs from animals slaughtered and 
passed for human consumptaon. The carcases or viscera of animals condemned for 
tuberculosius are not used in the manufacture of i)rotcin nmal, meat meal, or any 
other edible Ime, and hence there need l>e no fear of transmitting disease through 
use of these meals; but it is essential in storing them to keep them in a dry place 
whore there is a strong draught of air, for this maintains the condition and prevents 
formation of mould and of objectionable odours. 


PROFITABLE DAIRYING. 

The first essential is to have every cow in the herd tested to make certain 
that she is worth keeping. As the animals must be adequately and properly fed, 
the next important factor is that governing production, 

A good water sup])ly is necessary. An ideal condition is, of course, sufficient 
water at convenient points in every paddock. Many dairy farmers, however, are 
satisfied with at least one good watering place. That means that if the herd is 
feeding at a distance from the w'ater the cows do not go to the trough to drink 
as frequently as they would if it were closer to their grazing ground. On hot days 
it takes quite a lot out of animals to walk any distance, and when they do come 
in to water they stay in its vicinity. As the area surrounding the water is usually 
bare from over-grazing, they get very little to eat. So, in either case, the milk 
flow is seriously affected. 

Another point which is often overlooked is the destruction of grass and 
herbage caused by the extra tramping of the animals going to and fro. Cows 
frequently destroy more feed with their feet than they actually eat, • 

Subdivision of paddocks will provide succulent pastures carrying a full com* 
plement of proteins, which the cattle relish and clean up as they proceed without 
tramping half of it into the ground. With pastures under complete control, the 
herba^ and grasses can be fed off as required; and, in times of plenty, all surplus 
growws may be mown and conserved either as hay or ensilage. 
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The Lister Supreme ■ Gets all the Cream 



THE 


OOtSTAN DI/vq 


STAYBRITE 
- Steel 



DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality, 

Lower Separating Costs. 
STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 
will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens- 
land Agents — 

WINCHCOMBE, CARSON Ud. 

99/101 E^gla Street Brukane 


C 4 -^.^L Floss 10 th, as a Junior 2 -y*ar-old, produced 
Buy I our USiry ^TOCK 482.59 Ib. Buner-tat in 273 days from 
' over 8,000 Ib. of mllJc over the fame period. 

From This fine production strain is riflht tnrovioh 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock still remain unbroken 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 

Phone 3—Petrie 


A WALLABY 

TREWHELLA Jack 



is an Asset 


will R«mav* Fm«« Pott* or Roil . _ ^ 

Loflf. Will Ufl Houwa or Hoavy Jack 

Machinery. Will clear Valuable Land Ton DoI?ble Purchase Jack 
el SfUtwipB# Sfenaa, &€• 6-Ton Double Purchase Jack Special 

Made In Australia and Exported the World over—WHY ? 

Cataloeuts from your Hardware House or— 

REX ROBINSON 0 Co., S3 Gippi Stroot, Valloy 
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First Prize for 
export Baconers 

TO PIGS FED WITH 

KEY MEAL 


AT 

2 Brisbane Royal 
Nationals 


Dear Sirs: 


Maroon Homestead** 
Boonah, Queensland 


You will he pleased to know I was awarded 1st Prize for English 
Export Baconers class * judged alive^ with three Large Whites^ and 
1st Prize for the same pigs judged as dressed carcases ; also 2nd 
and yd prizes in the Local Baconer class with a Large White — 
Poland China Cross dt the Royal National Association's Shozv 
recently held at Brisbane, 

All of these prize winning pigs were fed on your product^ Key MeaU 
and I am sure it played its part in balancing their ration. 

Approximately two pounds of Key Meal soaked in six times its own 
weight of water were fed to each pig per day^ the Key Meal placed 
in open troughs and the pigs given free access to it. In addition^ 
3 lbs, maize, and \ lb, MeatmeaU with a small amount of green rape 
per pig per day, was fed, 

I strongly recommend Key Meal as a splendid supplement, and 1 am 
very impressed with Key Meal fed to brood sores rearing suckers ; 
the sows look well and have more milk and the suckers are splendid. 


Yours faithfully, 

Sydney S, Appleby. 

^ Mr* Appleby won this same award at tho 
If38 Brisbane Show with Key Meal fed Rigs. 


True enough, Mr. Appleby could not have won these awards without first* 
class pigs to work on. But the faet remains that first-class pigs teach market 
condition much more quickly, and fetch better prices wlm their ordinary 
ration is balanced with a percentage of Key Meal. We*ll lay a bet that once • 
3 rou give Key Meal a trial you*ll agree irs the soundest investment a pig 
farmer can make. Ask our Brisbane representative for particulars (Boa 
539H, P.O., Brisbane) or order Key Meal from your local produce mercl^fit. 

A tByea rroduct 3S*ts.iQ 
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^ Pig Farm 


The Breeding Sow. 

E XPKKIKN(’E Inis shown tliat sows liaving tho benefit of sueeiilent and initrilious 
pasture and plenty of daily exereise in the sunshine in clean paddocks, where 
they are undisturbed by other stock, are more likely to have big litters than sows 
which are continuously housed or confined to a small pen. 

Keeping jdgs in ])addocks is satisfactory only where clean, uarm, dry shelter 
.sheds are availalde, in which the pigs may camp at night. 

As the farrowing stage apjiroaches, it is advisable to place each sow in her own 
individual yard or pen. The liest time to do this is about three weeks before the 
sow farrows. 

Hows housed together at farrowing time are likely to liecoine quarrelsome, aiio 
anv disturbance, particularly at feeding time, may result in abnormal births, if not 
in abortion. 

Under open-air conditions and with succulent grazing, there should r»e little or 
no necessity for purgative medicines before farrowing. However, as individual 
animals differ in habits, and some are lethargic at this stage, a warm bran riiash 
ill which is mixed three fluid ounces of castor oil and ^]iist enough table salt to 
disguise the flavour of the oil will be beneficial, if given tw'o or three da;y.s before the 
farrowing date. 

T’^se of drastic purgatives should bo strictly avoided, as the after effects are 
liable to bring on irregularities in the digestive organs. Careful "on^rol will do 
more than medicine or fori'o in assuring satisfactory results. The food should be 
of a laxative, nourishing nature, and quantity sliould be strictly regulated according 
to the condition of the sow and litter. 


SERVICE FOR PIG FARMERS. 

Among the services provided by the Dejiartment of Agriculture and Stock for 
the man on the land is a coiniirehensive free advice service for pig raisers. 

Pamphlets are available, on request, dealing with various aspects of pig-raising. 

A free course of instruction by correspondence is available to anyone engaged 
in the ])ig industry. The U'ssons cover bn^eds, selection of stock, breeding, feeding, 
management, ami marketing; plans of equipment and notes on pig foods also are 
included. 

In writing to the Department for advice, full details concerning age of pigs, 
numbers, varieties, and quantities of foods used and type of piggery should always 
be included. 
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MAIZE AND PORK QUALITY. 

, jpeeauRe of its relatively high fat coateht and the low melting point of its fat, 
hiliae ean banse the production of soft fat in pork and bacon. 

A sweeping statement is sometimea made that maize-fed'^ pigs are soft as 
icoiapared with pigs which have been fed on wheat or barley. The statement really 
some quaMeation so far as Queensland pigs are concerned. A large number 
eopld be classed as ' ^ maize-fed/’ but they rarely receive sufficient maize to cause 
eqft pork or bacon. 

Maize is the most widely grown grain in Queensland, but the pig industry is 
inot dependent on this crop. It is very closely associated with dairying, the pigs 
‘ being used Turimarily to consume the milk by-products—^separated milk, butter-milk, 
and whey, rasture, forage crops, and root crops also form a large part of the diet 
of pigs on some Queensland farms, and the grains—maize, wheat, and barley—^are 
really only used as supplementary foods. 

These points should be bom in mind when reading the advice of some overseas 
authorities, who state that maize should not constitute more than about 35 per cent, 
of the grain allowance of pigs. This may be sound advice under English conditions 
where pigs frequently receive a diet which is about 90 per cent, grain and which 
nsually cbes not contain milk products, but under Queensland conditions, where the 
feeding systems are as stated, there appears to be little danger of pigs receiving 
sufficient maize to depreciate their carcase quality. 

Most of the pigs produced in Queensland can be classed as milk-fed.” 


CHARCOAL FOR PIGS. 

Digestive efficiency in farm animals depends largely on their ability to grind 
their food well. Thorough mastication is therefore linked with ease of digestion.. 
I^me animals may eat mod rapidly without ill-effects. Thus the domestic fowl 
swallows quickly, but it has a remarkable mechanism in the gizzard for grinding 
the food to a fine state for subsequent digesition and absorption. 

Tho pig is not so well equipped as the fowl to handle rapidly eaten food, yet 
under most farm conditions fast eating is the rule. The pig can be helped to make 
better use of its foods in the following ways:— 

(i.) By feeding easily tUgested material; 

(ii.) By grinding the less digestible foods; 

(iii.) By ensuring the animals sufficient feeding room; 

(iv.) By arranging for some open grazing where the animals may eat at their 
leisure; 

(v.) By feeding aids to digestion. 

It is the last with which this note is concerned. 

Charcoal and coke are extraordinarily cellular in structure and possess a great 
number of surfaces. At these surfaces rapid digestion of food can take place. By 
feeding either of them in powdered form, coarse lumps of food become coated with 
a film possessing an actively digesting surface. 

An alternative and cheaper method is to throw coarse charcoal or coke into the* 
pig sty and let the animals grind and eat as they feel inclined. 


WEIGHT FROM THE WALLOW—MAKING FIGS FAY. 


Tests carried out at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station (U.S.A.) show 
that pigs provided with a clean wallow gained weight quicker than pigs without 
a wallow. 

Ten pairs of pigs were used in a ninety-day test^ One pig in each pair had 
access to a concrete wallow, and the other was kept away from it. All pigs were 
self-fed the same food in individual pens. The average temperature during the 
summer months when this test was conducted was 83 degrees F. All the ^iga 
;h[ad access to shade. 


, The ten pigs which had access to the' wallow made an ave: 

per pig, and required 10 lb. less feed per 100 lb. gain in weii 
w witliout access to the pig wallow. 

tl^at evidence, the pig wallow eertaliiily pays. 


» gain of li lb» 
than did fidmilar 
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7 air IMPERIAL 


GiiarantvMl Analysis: par cant. 

Minimum Cruda Protain - 60 

Minimum Crude Fat - » 9 

Moisture ----- 8 

IMPERIAL MEAT MEAL assures 
quick, sound growth and produces 
pork with a good interlarding of flesh 
and fat—the type the market 
demands. 

IMPERIAL MEAT MEAL is a very 
economical means of providing 
supplementary protein in the ration. 




You owe it to yourself to obtain—BETTER PROFITS BY 
BETTER FEEDING 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR— 

THE CENTRAL QUEENSLAND MEAT EXPORT CO., 

LAKE'S CREEK, ROCKHAMPTON 


Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


// 


AT 

Stella-moris 


// 


Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Free 
Garages 

Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress 
Phone: Tweed Heads 33 


For 


for all purposes—special sixes in 
Ironbark and Spotted Gum— 
Flooring 


Joinery of high quality and workmanship 

Cases of all descriptions 

PATTERSONS PTY., LTD. 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

FIimW Twb. 47 Risht Rt Statien 
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SUNSHINE 
MASSEY.. 
HARRIS.. 


• • • 


FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 


The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
Implement for every phase of 
crop production, pasture improve¬ 
ment! dairying, and fruitgrowing. 




Ask for free 98-page Illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
information about more than 150 
machines, implements, and acces- 


Saies and Service Agents 
in all principal towns. 
Repair parts carried. 


H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

118*124 Stanley Street, 

South Briehane 


‘MAH AC A' 


STRONG 

DAY OLD 

■'''/'■vi'jii'i', V "* 






ENTIRE 

BREEDING 

STOCK 

BLOOD*TESTED 


GOVT. REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Only the very best birds (high 
producers of large eggs) are used 
for Breeding Purposes 

NO BOUGHT EGGS ARE USED 
for the supply of Mahaca Chicks. 
That's your assurance of quality 


BLOOP 

TESTtP 


Safe and Live Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 

White Leghorn Puilets 

m 100 

Australorp Puileti 

Special guottf for 500 lots 
STARTED PULLETS also a spoelaJIty 
Ask tor Proo Booklet and Order Perm 


MHIAMPBELLmiK. 

MAHACA'1^ 

[POULTRY FARM|^^ 

I ALBANY CR£BH KISlIi 
BR/SBANB 
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Name and Address. 


G. Adler, Tinaua 


F. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plaiiia 
E. J. Blake, Hosowood .. 


W. Brovm, Waterworks road, 
Ashgrove 

A. F. Buckler, Milman .. 

J. Cameron, Oxley Central 

M. B[. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Aspley 

J. E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, 
Ayr 

J. L. Carrick and Son, Manly 
road, Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillniere 

R. B. Corbett, Woombye 

T. G. Crawford, Stratford, via 
Cairns 

B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, 
Childers 

Dr, W, Crosse, Musgrave road, 
Sunnybank 

O. M, Dart, Upper Brookfield ., 


Dixon Bros., Wondecla 
W, Easson, Formosa road, 
Tingalpa 

E. 0, F. Eckert, Laidley 

F. G. El^ Old Stanthorpe road, 
Warwick 

Elks and Sudiow, Beerwah 
B, E, W, Frederick, Oxley road, 
Corinda 

W. iH. Gibson, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

Gider Bros., Wsmnum 
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Name and Address. Kama of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

Q. Olioe^ Loch Lomond, via Kicuna •. White Leghoms 

Warwick 

J* W* 0liO6» Loch Lomond, via Quarrington .. White Leghoms 
Warwick 

Krs. M. Gxillmeier, Mount View, Mountain View Australorps, Minorcas, and Bhode 

Island B^ 

0* and C. E. Oustalson, Tanny- Bellevue .. Australorps, White Leghoms, 

morel and Bhode Island Beds 

P. F as eman, Stanley terrace . Black and White Australorps and White Leghoms 
Taringa 

0. Hodges, Kuraby .. .. Kuraby .. White Leghoms and Anconas 

H* Hnlschliiid, Ellison road. Gee- Meadowbank .. White leghoms. Brown Leg- 
bung horns, Minorcas, Australorps, 

and Bhode Island Beds 

8. W. Kay, Cemetery road, Kay’s .. .. White Wyandottes, Light Sussex, 

Mackay Bhode Island Beds, Austral¬ 

orps, White and Brown Leg¬ 
horns 

F. W. B. Longwill, Birkdale .. Nuventure .. Australorps and White Leghoms 

J. McCulloch, Whites road. Manly Hindes Stud White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Poultry Farm horns, and Australorps 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208, Bedbird .. Bhode Island Beds and Anconas 

Babindla 

F. McNamara, Vogel road, Frammara .. White Leghoms and Australorps 

Brassall, Ipswich 

A. Malvine, junr., The Gap, Ash- Alva .. .. Australorps and White Leghoms 

grove 

H* L. MsrsbsTI, Kenmore .. Stonehenge .. Australorps and White Leghoms 

W. J. M ar tin , Pullenvale .. Pennington .. Australorps, White Leghoms, and 

Langshans 

0, Mengel, New Lindum road, Mengels .. Australorps 

Wyimum West 

J, A. Miller. Bacecourse road, Hillview .. White Leghoms 

Charters Towers 

F. S. Morrison, Kenmore .. Dunglass .. Australorps, White Leghoms, and 

• Brown Leghoms 

Mrs. H. 1. Mottram, Ibis avenue, Kenwood Elec- White Leghoms 
Deagon trio 

7. W. Moule, Kureen .. .. Kureen .. Australorps and White Leghoms 

D. J. Murphy, Marmor .. Femdale .. White Leghoms, Brown Leg¬ 

homs, Australorps, Light 

Sussex, and Silver Ceimpines 

S. V. Norup, Beaudesert rd., Norups .. Wliite Leghoms and Australorps 

Cooper’s Plains 

H. W. and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal .. White Leghoms, Black Leghoms, 

Australorps, Brown Leghoms, 
and Anconas 

A. C. Pearce, Marlborough .. Marlborough Australorps, Langshans, Bhode 

Stud Poultry Island Beds, Light Sussex, 

Farm White Wyandottes, Khaki 

Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Bunner Ducks, and Bronze 

Turkeys 

E. K. Pennefather, Douglc^s street, Pennefathers .. White Leghoms and Australorps 
Oxley Central .. 

0. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg .. Pitt’s Poultry White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Breeding Farm horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Bhode 

Island Beds 

G« XL Rawson, Mains road, Sunny- Bawson’s .. Australorps 
bcmk • 

R i c ha rd s, Atherton .. .. Mount View .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

H, K. Roach, Wyandm .. Lum Burra .. Australorps and White Leghoms 

W» G* Robertson, Bilson road, EUerslie .. Australorps, Light Sussex, and 

Nundah Plymouth Books 

CL JU Bchloucker, Handford road, Windyridge .. White Leghoms 
Xfdmere 

8, S. floariCf New Cleveland road, Tingalpa .. White Leghoms and Australorps 
Tlngalpa 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


A* Smith, Beerwah 

A. T, Smith, Waterworks road, 
AshgTove 

T. Smith, Isis Junction .. 

H. ^ Springall, Progreae street, 
Tingalpa 

J. Steckelhruok, The Gap, Ash> 
grove 

A. Q. Teitzel, West street, Aitken- 
vale, Townsville 

W. J. B, Tonkin, Porkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

P. and K* Walsh, Cleveland 

W. A. Watson, Box 366 P.O., 
Cairns 

G, A. C. Weaver, Atherton 


Endcliffe 

Smith’s 

Fairview 

Springfield 

Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin’s 

Pinklands 
Hill view 

Weaver’s 


H, M. Witty. Kuraby 
P. A. Wright, Laidley 


Chillowdoane 


R, H. Young, Box 18, Babinda 


Reg. Young’s 


.. White Leghorns and Australorps 
.. Australorps and White Leghorns 

.. White Leghorns and Langshems 
.. White Leghorns 

.. White Leghorns and Australorps 

.. White Leghorns 

.. White Leghorns and Australorps 

.. White Leghorns 
.. White Leghorns 

.. Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Buff Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Indian Game, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 
BuH and Black Orpingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
.. White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Australorps 
.. White Leghorns, Australorps, and 
_ Brown Leghorns _ 


THE PURCHASE OF POULTRY. 

At this time of the year, the upward trend of egg values t(*mpts many 
beginners, and also persons wh<» keep a few* foivls, to incr(*ase tlndr income from 
poultry by purchasing pullets or hens. The idea is fairly sound, but tluMc arc 
iiunicrous pitfalls for the inexperienced buyer. 

Assuming that the beginner sets out to buy ])ullets about four or five months 
old, it is only natural to expect that the quoted pricti will liav(‘ an important bearing 
on the transaction. For instance, if pullets four to five months old arc obtainable 
from one sourer at 6s. per pair and from another at 10s. per pair, the cheaper 
lot may bo bought. 

The inexperienced buyer seldom appreciates the necessity for paying the higher 
price, as the birds arc of the same age and breed. It should be borne in mind, 
however, tliat there is usually a. definite reason for the difference in the price, and 
that difference can be summed up in one word—quality. The cheaper birds may 
have been culled from flocks, as the result of their being backward or stunted in 
growth. Such birds cannot be expected to commenco egg laying at the normal time 
and be profitable. If they arc culls as pullets, it is unwuso to breed from any of 
them. They cannot return a profit, irrespc'ctivc of the puri)ose for which they 
are used. 

After allowing for feeding costs and a slight increase in egg values, it is 
unlikely; that the more expensive birds wdll show any profit during their pullet year. 
It is quite probable, however, that they will repay their ])urehi»se price. At the 
same time, many of these birds should make suitable breeders, and their use for 
this purpose would be profitable. 

Much the same applies in the case of hens, (.’heap liens are usually unsuitable 
as breeders, whereas many breeding birds may bo selected from the more expensive 
birds. The purchase of old hens is not good business, apart from tlioir value as 
future breeders. Again, while the beginner may be able to ilistinguish a pullet 
before it begins laying, once production starts it is more difficult to separate 
hens which have just completed a moult and pullets whicli have been laying for 
a few weeks. It is also very difficult to distinguish between a hen that is fifteen 
months old and one four years old. This means that in buying alleged first-year 
hens the birds could be any age above that mentioned. 

In such circumstances, it is advisable for the prospective buyer to inspect the 
flock from which it is proposed to make the purchase before parting with his money. 
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yifter the Burdel^in Flood. 

TN the July issue of the (•ane Growers^ Qiuirterly Bulletin was 
publislied a dcseription of the disastrous Hood experieii(*ed in the 
Burdekiii distriet early in April last. A selection of ])hotograplis, 
illustrative of the damage cans(‘d to farms, was also rej)rodueed. 

During a recent visit to the area, the writer was struck by the 
energetic manner in which the farmers were attempting to rectify the 
damage they had suffered, and in many cases fields which appeared 
hopeless earlier in the year have been graded for irrigation and planted 
even where 18 inches of surface soil liad been removed. In other eases, 
heavy sanding of fields had necessitated extensive scooping and gra<ling, 
and this has also been carried out successfully. 



Plate 138. 

A Sakdei) Field wmea had been Scooped and Ploughed.—A thin layer of original 
soil has been brought up by the plough. 
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Pljitf 119 . 

iLI.rSTKA'riNc; the Kxtfat ani» Natere of TFTK SVNDIN’G KXPKKIENC’ED in 
(^EUTAIN riKi.ns,—Wlijit n*riiaiu(Ml of tb(‘ matinerop had becm liarvostcd when the 
pliotojyraph was taken. I'he field has siiiee been le\C‘lled and ratooned. 

Th(^ illustrations print('d luuv Ih^ of inOuTst to growc'rs. 

Platt‘ 118 shows a sanded held whieh has been scooped, and it will be 
noted tliat a deep jilou^hiiijr has snt*ee(‘d(‘d in hrin^inj? to 1h(‘ surface 2 



Plate 120. 

Showing a Lucerne Field prow whk’h 'niK First Cut had just dekn Rbaloved.— 
'rhe field received up to 12 inches of silt in April. 
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or 3 inches of the buried original surface soil. In cases such as this, it is 
recommended that alternate ploughing and scooping should be carried 
out, so that the land to which the sand is transferred will benefit from 
the admixture of surface soil which will be taken with it. 

The second picture (Plate, 119) illustrates the condition of a field of 
plant cane which was sanded and covered with flood debris. The crop 
had just been harvested, leaving, of course, a heavy tonnage of cane 
sticks buried in the sand, which was in places 3 feet in depth. The 
farmer has since graded the surface as well as possible and a profusion of 
ratoon’’ shoots have devcloi)ed from the eyes of the buried stalks. 
By means of discs, it has been possible to destroy most of those in the 
interspaces, so that it will be practicable to irrigate later in the season. 
It is confidently expected that a satisfactory ratoon crop will be har¬ 
vested and, when plougherl out next year, the farmer can undertake the 
task of removing some of the sand, if necessary. 

The third illustration (Plate 120) is a striking example of the 
benefits which some farmers experienced from silt deposits, following the 
flood. This picture was taken ten weeks after an earlier inspection when 
a deposit of silt 12 inches deep was just about ready for ploughing 
{see Fig. 19, Cane Growers^ Quarterly BuMeiin). 

The field had been tilled, seeded to lucerne, and a first cut of this 
fodder removed in that short period. The hay cocks may be seen in the 
background, while on the left-hand side are seen the irrigation sprays 
applying water to ensure a second cut. This was taken five or six weeks 
later, and yielded about 1 ton of hay per acre. 

H.W.K. 


THE PLANTING OF SORGHUMS. 

From time to time the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations has 
warned canegrowers of the danger of planting maize in cane areas where 
downy mildew disease exists, in conjunction with susceptible eane 
varieties. In these circumstances, the use of sorghums is strongly recom¬ 
mended ; in fact, it is the experience of many farmers who have heix'to- 
fore grown maize for fodder purposes that sorghums are much more 
reliable and satisfactory. There is no danger in feeding sorghum to 
stock, provided it has flowered. It should not be cut in its early green 
state. 

Two major classes of sorghum are employed—(1) the saccharine or 
sugary types, such as Saccaline, which owe their food value largely to the 
sugary juice contained in the stems; and (2) the grain types, which 
concentrate food, in the form of starches, in the heads. 

Seed of Saccaline can be obtained from most reputable seed dealers, 
while seed of the grain types are obtainable from the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. The price charged is 4d. per lb., freight paid. 
At the present time seed of the following varieties may be obtained j.—■ 
Kalo (recommended fwf the wetter districts), Hegari, Texas Black Hull, 
and Kaffir. 

The seed may be sown broadcast (30 lb. per acre) or drilled at the 
rate of 4-5 lb. per acre. Drilling is recommended, notably for the grain 
types, as it assures the formation of better heads. 
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Plate 121. 

Puw OF Qeain Sobohums, Meeinoa. 

During the past season, verj' good crops of sorghum were seen in 
the southern cane areas, while good grain crops were obtained as far 
north as the Meringa Sugar Experiment Station. 

H.W.K. 


WHITEWASH WHICH LASTS. 

Common limewnsh, mndo by slaking freshly burnt lime and diluting it with water, 
is often found to be friable when dry and rubs or flakes off rathen easily. Effort 
has, therefore, long been directed to the discovery of a method of preparation which 
will make the coating more resistant to rubbing, less liable to flake off, and having 
some waterproofing qualities. 

At the start, it should be said that a good deal of the flaking which occurs is due 
to new coals being put over previous applications which are practically already 
detached from their base, and merely require the slight ‘‘puli'’ caused by a succeed' 
ing coat to cause them to break. There is no known way of overcoming this 
condition other than removal by washing or scraping of the defective coating. 

Ordinary limewash is made by slaking about 10 lb. of quicklime with 2 gallons 
of water. As an ordinary fixative, alum, 1 oz. to the gallon, will stop whitewash 
from rubbing off easily. 

Floiir Paste, 

Alternatively, the addition of flour paste, which, however, needs the further 
addition of zinc sulphate as a preservative to prevent mildew, may be tried. 

A reliable recipe for interior use (walls, ceilings, &c.) is:— 

(a) fi2 lb. (1 bushel) quicklime, slake with 15 gallons of water, and cover with 
sacking till steam ceases to rise. Stir occasionally to prevent scorching.' 

(h) 2i lb. flour, beat up in i gallon cold water, then add 2 gallons boiling 
water. 

(c) 2i lb. common rock salt dissolved in 21 gallons hot water. 

Mix (h) and (o), then pour into (a) and stir until well mixed. This produces a 
mixture or good brushing consistency, and is used in factories, being recommended to 
prevent easy ignition. 

Where a weatherproof coating for use out-of-doors is required, the following is 
a recipe which should prove satisfactory:— 

Place 1 bushel of good fresh quicklime in a barrel with 20 lb. of beef tallow, slake 
with hot water (about 15 gallons added gradually so as not to “drown" the lime) 
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and eovor with sackhig to keep in sieaui. When the lime has slaked the tallow will 
have tli8a|)}>eared, having formed a chemical comjjouud with the lime. Dry earth 
colours (ochre, sienna, &c.) may he added before slaking if a cream or huff tint is 
desired. The mixture should he stirred occasionally, and thinned to easy-floning 
consistency with clear water when cold. 

“Lighthouse” whitewash, again suitahle bn- exterior purposes, is made in the 
following w'ay:— 

(а) (12 11). (1 bushel) quicklime, slake wuth 12 gallons hot water; 

(б) 12 Ih. rock salt, dissohe in (i gallons boiling w’ater; 

(c) f) II). Portland cement. 

Pour (h) into (a) and then stir in (e) and use at once. 

Skimmed milk used in ])lace of diluting water is sometimes advocated to increase 
tlie tenacity of the wash, and an old recipe for external colouring of farm buildings 
is:—Lime A huslud slaked with 1 gallon of milk and remainder of water; 1 lb. salt, 
4 lb. zinc suli)hate to withstand weather. 

It has been found that an old cobwebby roof not easily accessible to brushing can 
bo effectively cleaned by machine s})raying with common limovvasli (widl strained) 
wiiich will bring the <liist and cobwebs dow’n, so that a second application produces a 
reasonably clean, white tinish. 


RIVER EROSION IN THE PROSERPINE DISTRICT. 

The disastrous flood experienced in tlic Ayr district earlier this year 
was paralleled by a similar occurrence at Proserpine, where the river 
cut a new channel through its northern hank, and washetl out a section 
of valuable cane land in the process. 



Plato J22. 

SiiowiNo TOR Serjous Bueak in thk Pboskuhine Uiveb Ba.nk ('AfsKn by 
Krcsion dcrino the Re<e.\’t Fi.ood. 

The accompanying illnstration (Plate 122) indicates tlie depth to 
which erosion has taken place. It is feared that successive floods may 
follow this new course, and farms which lie in its path will be endangered 
unless the breach can be repaired. 


H.W.K. 
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A USEFUL HINT WHEN LAND GRADING. 

Most farmers, wlieii {grading Tor drainage or irrigation, do not have 
access to a surv(iyor s l(‘vel or other (hniee to enable them to determine 
wlH*n th(‘y have scooped just siifficeiit soil to pi'ovidt* the sni-fact‘ slope 
required. 

One Burdekin farmer has evolved a very ingenious nielliod to 
provide him with the ini'orination he needs in this res])eet. He can 
determine accurately th(* condithm of the surface, without any guess¬ 
work, merely by using two or 1hi‘ee petrol or kerosene tins and an 
oi‘dinary spirit level. 



Plate 123, 

I I.M’STK \T1NG THE WaY IN 'WHICH PeTBOL TiNs IMAV BE PSED IN PlNI)IN(J LEVELS, 

The tins are set on the loose surface, as shown in the illustBition 
(Plale 12:i) and by pressing liglitly on one side or the other the top 
edge of the tin is adjusted until the level shows that it is horizontal. 
The remaining tins are similarly adjusted. Then by sighting along tin* 
top edge of the first tin, it may readily be determined whether the land 
surface falls away or rises, regularly or irregularly, as evidenced by the 
corresponding edges of the successive tins. 

This little trick is both simple and convenient, as well as accurate. 

H.W.K. 


CLEANING PAINT TINS. 

Paiiil tins and drums make liandv eonlaiiiers abmil the farm when cloaiied inside. 
T<) do this easily and thoroughly first remove all the paint that can lx> serapod out 
of them. Then set them in a tub of water with a weight in each to kc'ep them down, 
and drop a lighted newspaper inside of each. The paint residue will ignite and ]>urn 
away without melting the solder joints as the surrounding water protects tl»em 
against excessive heat. 
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THE FELTED GRASS-COCCID. 

A small; globular insect with a white felted covering is a widely distributed 
pest of grasses in pastures, lawns, and greens. Two insects of this type are 
well known, one being confined to nut-grass and related sedges, while the other 
has been recorded from a wide range of grasses including couch grass, buffalo 
grass, Para grass, Ehodes grass, red Natal grass, and Kikuyu grass. 

The insect attacking various true grasses, and known as the felted grass- 
coecid, belongs to the mealybug group of scale insects. The adult female is 
brownish-purple in colour, globular in shape, and is enclosed in a white, felted, 
waxy sac which almost completely covers the insect. The female^ is attached to 
both the rhizomes and stenis of grasses usually at the nodes where it is sheltered 
by the axils of the leaves. The numerical strength of the colonics is greatest close 
to ground level. The adult male insect is wdnged and is very rarely seen. 

The eggs are retained within the body of the female until its death. On hatching, 
the eggs yield tiny active crawlers which leave the ))rolectivo shell of the dead parent. 
They wander about on the plant stem or rhizome for one or more days and at this 
stage spread short distances from plant to plant. If the grass is uprooted the 
crawlers can be seen as minute, cream-coloured moving spots against the brown or 
green stem. When the young insect has found a su'tablc position for feeding, its 
long thread-like sucking tube is inserted into the tissues and sap is extracted as 
food. Thereafter it remains in the one position and, on moulting, loses its legs. The 
characteristic waxy-felt covering is then secreted by various glands on the body. 

The number of times this life cycle recurs each year is at yet unknown, but there 
are probably two or three generations in the summer, followed by a period of very 
little activity in winter. 

In view of its protective cover and sheltered position, the control of this 
insect is difficult and is normally necessary only when growing conditions are poor. 
Owing to the wide distribution of the species, eradication must be considered 
impossible. 

Tn lawns, and more particularly greens, such as bowling greens, which arc 
subject to close mowing practices, drains on the food reserves of the plant bjr 
innumerable coccids may cause wilting and browning of the. grass. Every attempt 
should be then made to restore vigorous growth by top-dressing, fertilizing, watering, 
and, when possible, spelling thb grass for longer periods between mowings. 

Fertilizing treatment comprises firstly, the incorporation in the spring top- 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre or 1 oz. per square 
yard of green, and secondly, watering the green in autumn with a solution of 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 2 to 4 oz. of the fertilizer per square yard. 

When greens or lawns are heavily infested the following mixture, applied with 
a wa^tering can, may be used. 

1 fluid oz. nicotine sulphate, 
oz. soap. 

24 gals, water. 

The soap, a good quality kitchen soap, should be shredded and heated in a small 
quantity of water to form a solution.. This is then made up to 2J gallons by the 
addition of cold water, and the measured quantity of nicotine sulphate is stirred 
in. This material can have no deleterious effects on the lawn and if applied so as to 
thoroughly wet the grass, will have a part contact poison, part fumigating effect 
on the insect. The fumigating effect may be increased by treating a section of the 
lawn and then covering it immediately for two or three hours with a large tarpaulin; 
an adjacent section can then be similarly treated. Crawlers should be killed by 
such treatment but some eggs may survive and a second application may be 
necessary. 

Treatment of pastur(*s is hampered by economic considerations and effegrts 
should, therefore, be made to improve the vigour of the grass by orthodox methods, 
These may involve manuring, mechanical renovation or even pasture re-establishment 
after a short period of cropping. Details of such pasture improvement must be 
wotked out for each district to conform with local requirements and can best be 
discussed with the resident instructor in agriculture. 
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DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

Roma Street, Brisbane. 'Phone B 1581. 

• Agents for the GAMBLE “ ELECTRIC 
INCUBATOR. 

• Receiving and selling agents for the 
Queensland Egg Board. 

• Agents for* " RATOPAX “ Rat and mice 
destroyer. 

• Manufacturers of Poultry and Stock Meals. 

• Vendors of all kinds of Poultry Utilities, 
also Poultry Tonics. 

FARM PRODUCE Sales held daily 

Give us a trial with your next consignment Satisfaction assured Prompt returns 
On sale, Corn Bags, Potato Bags, Pumpkin Bags 

Produce Salesman 

E Sunncrs, after houis phone, Toowong 808 

General Manager 

T. F. Barrie, after hours phone, JY 1256 

Address 

all Communications to Box 185C, GPO, Brisbane 



ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 
ON REQUEST 

Here is value that cannot be beaten 
anywhere This saddle is built on a 
strong tree with forged bar, of russet 
kip, and has all the latest improvements. 
Mounted with stirrup leathers, 4-bar 
stirrup irons, and girth or surcingle. 

MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY BY 
EXPERTS. 


£ 5 / 15 /- 


WE PAY FREIGHT ON SADDLES— 

CASH WITH ORDER 

Procurable only from— 


JAMES SMITH & SON 

STANLEY STREET, SOUTH BRISBANE 

FIIST order of merit BRISBANE EXHIBITION 1937-38-39-40 










Summer Lettuce. 

W HI IJ'I tlin\(‘s iH'st in tlio cm In spiin^ mifl milimin, yood suiunicr 

IcttiK'c (‘:m Uc pnidiu'cd on the* ii(*av\ soils of the lii^lilaiids vnImmc tin* 
t<*inii(*ratni(* of the nir mnl soil is inotloratclN cool. 

liOttnco, particniarlv at this tinu* of the N<*ar, (annot stand a check, tlnaefore 
an (‘ven snjifjly of moisture and plant food must be aNailabli*. 

The pri'tiaration of tin* soil shonhl include tin* dij»j»in ^4 in of a y:eneious supjilN 
of farniYard manure. Besides supplying the necessary readily available food, this 
manure greatly assists in the letentiou of moisture and in keetnng the soil i ool 

As freijiient waterings will be necessary, any e\tia time ie(|uire<l foi Itwelling 
the land will be wdl spent. 

Jf the lainl is <lry wdien the beds are foime<l, it will be advisable to tlioroughly 
soak them before vsowing the seed as it will be fonml that the beds aie inclined 
to settle nneNenly after the tiist watering. 

The se(*d lieiiig leiy small should be sown as shallow as possible and co\ei od 
Nviih just suflieiont soil to eiisun* geniiinatioii. A toji diessing of fine maniiie iifter 
sow’ing wTll greatly assist in the germination, seeilling, and maturing stages. V’ery 
thick seeding, besides being wasteful, entails mm h additional work in tlunniiig. 
Siieeessive sowings should be made at inteiials of t<*n dais thionghont the snniniei. 
The seedlings should lie tliinned before erowdnig takes jdace. Thinning is best 
done with a light hoe, blocking out the plants to appioxiinatidy IL* iiiehes apart 
in the row; further thinning by hand to one plant in any ]dace may be necessaiN. 
To enable the plant to develop deep roots, o\er watering at tliis stage slionid be 
avoided. More freipient w’aterings will be reqniied as tlio plants increase in size. 

J-ettiice is a shallow rooter and a iiooi forager, and, therefore, well legulatetl 
waterings will do mueh to assist the growth of a strong (h*ep-rooting ]dant. 0\er- 
Nvateriiig is Nory damaging, and it will take some experieiieo to tell just when the 
lettuce needs winter. Generally, a tough appearance and a darkening of tin* leaf 
are syni])toms pointing to a lack of water. 

Jt is very important to select a varietN foi jdanting which grows well in tin* 
locality under consideration. Climatic conditions ami market lequirenients also 
should be considered. In this respect both “Imjierial C'’ ami *Meebeig" are 
recommended. 
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WASHING OF SOIL IN ORCHARDS. 

Surface drainage should be studied before laying out an orchard. In established 
orchards where it is found that surface wash and scouring is occurring^ much can 
be done to prevent it. All surface water from above the orchard may be diverted 
by making a wide, shallow contour drain on the top side o-f the orchard, where the 
ground may be grassed. With a plough and scoop, this drain can be made usually 
at a very small cost. Depth and width will be determined by the volume of water 
to be diverted, but a drain about 4 feet wide and 18 inches deep, with the soil 
scooped on to the lower side, will do in most eases. This type of drain will not 
scour nor silt up readily, and if well grassed will need very little attention. 

It should be remembered that a fall of 18 inches in every 100 feet is the correct 
grade for surface contour drains in a cultivated area. 

To reduce loss of soil by the action of heavy rains on the cultivated areas, the 
planting of suitable cover crops sliould receive attention. 

If it is not intended or desired to plant cover crops, it should be remembered 
that badly cultivated land with a hard pan near the surface will wash more severely 
than if good cultivation has been the rule. 

Where the ploughing has been left in the rough it will be found that each 
furrow will carry its own winter, wdiereas a final cross-ploughing tends to back the 
water up until it forcibly breaks through at a low point, generally causing a big 
run and considerable damage. 


TOMATO MARKETING. 

A comparison of tomato i^rices during the past season places the SSouthern 
(Queensland output in a secondary position. There is strong reason to believe that 
this is influenced by (1) poor maturity of fruit, and (2) faulty packing. Another 
comparison show's that coloured fruit brings much better prices ihaa green fruit. 
The question naturally arises as to why green fruit should be dLlivcred w'hen a 
higher price is obtainable for coloured grades. 

No difficulty in iriarketing coloured fruit should occur until late in the season. 
By that time, supplies will have begun to ease off, enabling extra care to be taken. 
Growers may achieve a desirable maturity standard by picking only matured fruit, 
and packing to a colour standard, any green fruit being left in a cool place until 
fit for a later consignment. 

Diflieiilties may be experienced on large plantations, but these may lie largely 
overcome by ap})oiiiting one of the workers as a s}>ecial packer. Having everyl>ody 
on the farm doing all sorts of work does not make any man an expert in any 
particular job. A specdalist in any type of work becomes fast and expert, always 
doing better work than the jack of all trades. 

In furthering the aim of better packing, free tuition is available to growers 
from the Department of Agru-ulture and Stock by applying to the Hnder Set'rctary. 


TRANSPLANTING TOMATOES. 

When tomatoes are transplanted during summer, considerable loss is often 
caused by the young plants ‘^burning off” at ground level. This is particularly 
noticeable where the soil is fine or sandy. 

A dull day should be chosen for transplanting, but if the area is large and 
transplanting cannot be postponed, it should be done late in the day. Boll the 
stem of each plant in paper just before planting. This is best done by having 
a sufficient supply of papers cut to a suitable size—for the average size plant, about 
4 inches by inches. The papers may be threaded on a string and suspended 
from the belt of the field worker for convenience in use. C)n taking a plant from 
the carrying-box or basket, the paper is snapped off the string and rolled round 
the stem of the plant—^liko rolling a cigarette—^leaving only the top leaves and 
the root exposed. The plant may then be placed in the ground in the usual way. 
It will be found that after a little practice very little extra time will be required 
for this method of planting. Other advantages of this method are that the young 
plant does not readily droop, and soon becomes established. Where cutworms are 
troublesome, it also will give a good measure of control during the early stagss 
of growth. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

J, II. GKBGORY, Jiistruetor in Fruit Packing. 

T III8 month’s notes are from the Sydney markets, r^ineapjiles and tomatoes have 
been affected by tJie same sot of eombtions. Prices were as liigli as Jos. for 
pines and J8s. for tomatoes, init consumer domaiul suddenly dropped to tlie disadvan¬ 
tage of retailers who had liought at to]) values. A slow maikot for consignors was 
the inevitable consequence. The usual thing hajqjened when the jirices gained for 
early consignments became known, in efforts to be “in on the big money,” growers 
increased their deliveri<‘8, in some cases casting aside all sound marketing ])ractice8. 
Among the licavy pineapple consignments weie green and badly graded trnit, and 
fruit which had been imbed and so subject to damage in transit. A “dead” market 
soon develo])ed. In tomato consigmiieiits, smalls and II grade trnit were mixt*d 
and .supplies accumulaled. As some growers had not s(‘parated grt'eii from coloured 
fruit, within a week lliere w'ere botli green and over-rijie fruit in tlie same cases. 
It W'as Just a recurrence of the age-old human failing of “grasping at tlie shadow 
and losing tlie snbstanct'.’’ Good, brisk, constant maikets at medium iiiices are 
ulwmys more satisfactory than high peaks and steep declines in valui's. Tin* liiglnu 
the rise the harder the fall when the inevitahle leaciioii sets in. 

8omc fine lim^s of i)a}>a\vs wore delivered on the Sydney inaiket. Stone fruits 
are coming in, and lirsl (Queensland consignments of mangoes are arriving. Only 
special classes and varieties of mangoes should be sent South. Towards the end of 
the month, lat<* strawboiries were still to he seen, but quality was poor. Many 
lines of partially-filled bananas were on offer to reluctant Jmyers. Good quality 
fruit of all kinds were selling well in Sydney, but low (juality offerings were hard 
to quit. 

Prices during the last wtH‘k of October were:— 

.TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brifihaiie. —Cavendish: Smalls, 4s. to 7s. Ihl.; Sixes, 4s. Gd. to 12s.j Sevens, 
5s. to 16s. 6d.; Eights and Nines, 8s. to 18s. Bunches, Id. to 7d. dozen. 

Sydney^ —Cavendish: Sixes, 10s. to 12s.; Sevens, 12s. to 16s.; Eiglits and Nines, 
10s. to 20s. 

M(*thourne. —C’avendish: Sixes, 10s. to 14s; Sevens, 13s. to ICs; Eights and 
Nines, 15s. to 18a. 

Newcastle. —Cavendish: Sixes, 12a. to 14s.; Sevens, 14s. to 17s.; Eights and 
Nines, 18s. to 20s. 

Brishaivc .—Lady Fingers: 4d. to lO^d. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane^ —Smooths: 6s. to 7s. case; 2s. to 5s. Gd. dozen, Eipleys: 7s. to 10s. 9d. 
case; 2s. to 7s, dozen. 

Sydney. — 10s. to 14s. early in month; now 8s. to 10s. 

Melbowme. —Os. to 14s. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Yarwun, 5s. to 7s. tropical cfise; Guualda, 3s. 6d. to 5s. bushel; 
Locals, 2s. 6d. to Ss. bushel. 

Sydney, —Ss. to 14s. tropical case. 

Melbourne, —0s. to 13s. tropical case. 

Mangoes. 

Brisbane. —8s. to lOs. bushel. 

Sydney. —First lines arriving. No sales made. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane, —5s. to 8s. bushel. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane, —^Locals, 8s. to 12s.; Gayndah, 14s. to 18a. 
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Panion Fruit. 

iiriJtbant. —Eirst, 11s. to 17s.; Seconds, Ss. to 12 b. 
tSi^dfup .— 14s. to 20s. 

Mvlhuninc ,— ISs. to 22s. 


Strawberries. 

IWhsbanv^ —Boxes, 7s. to JOs. dozen. 

Sifdmfif .— Trovs, Is. to 4s.; l^oxcs, (is. to 12s. 
arrival. 


Bnsbaru. —.Is. to 12s. 


Apples. 


Most lines poor in quality oii 


MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Iihub<irb.~-\^y\Hhi\iu\ (id. to Is. .‘Id. Imndic. 

(Uirrois. —Hrjsbane, .'id. to Is. Inindle. 

Parsnifi^. —Brisbane, i)d. to Js. (id. biiiidle. 

(>vl<r}h —Brisbane, bd. to 2s. bundle. 

Lettnrr. --‘•Hrisbaiie, (id. t(» Is. (id. dozen. 

/Vo.s.—Biisbarie, 4s. to 7s. per bag. 

Hrmni. —Brisbane, os. to 10s. per bag. 

J^ianphm. —Brisbane, Old, 12s. to 15s. bag; New, IHs. to 20s. per l>ag 
Marrows', —Brisbane, 2s. t<» (is. doi'en; .3s. to Ts. ease. 

Cabbages, —Brisbane, 2s. (id. to tls. per bag. 

(‘Hcumbvrs ,— Biisbane, North (ineenslaiid, (is. to IDs.; South, (is. to IKs. pel bag. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. —(Joloiired, (is. to 8s.; Kipe, 4s. to (is.; (Jreen, 2s. to Hs. 

Hydneg .—Original ])aeks over 2 inehes, 5s. to Ds.; Smalls, Is. to Is., liarrl ol 
sale; Ripe, 2s. to 4s.; (Jlasshouse to Hs. 


PINEAPPLE MARKETING. 

When the summer smooth leaf pineapi>le crop in South t^ueeiisland is ready 
for market, the necessity of packing only good idass, matured fruit will demand 
renew^ed einphasiKS. 

There is always the tendency writh some growers to pick the first shipments of 
})inea]>plcs too closely, with the result that these consignments lag on the vSouthern 
markets, w^aiting for the ne<‘essary colour to develo}). Subsequent consignments 
arrive on top of an already loaded market, and have the effect of reducing ]»rices. 
Complaints that pineapples are arriving far too green and are consequently very 
hard to move on the market are V(*ry common. Such fruit never ripens into an 
attractive condition. 

J^ineapples for the Southern markets should not be pickcul until then* is a 
distinct sign of colour at the base of the fruit. Only fruit left until this stage 
will develo]) into a good eatable cojnmo<lity. 

None but good-quality fruits free from subuni, mechanical injury, or insect 
<lamage, and which art' reasonably assured of being free from water blister, should 
Ix' packed. Packing with wood-w^ool is miicli prefera))lc to grass; the ]>ack»always 
Ojiens up cleaner and drier when the former is used. 

Packing fruit to a nice grade is also a further factor in favour of a consign¬ 
ment. Any malformed fniit, or that which may have had the tops destroyed by 
frost, should not be jjaeked. Cleanliness in the' packing shed will kec]) the fruit 
free from most of the troubles wdiich influence market A'aleus. 
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THE LATE ROBERT WILSON. 

Tributes in Parliament. 

TN the course of Ihe (lel)at(‘ in the Ti(‘^islativ(* Assconhlv on the 
f*stiinat(*s of the Department of A^rii*ultm*(‘ and Stock, line tributes 
wen* paid to llie i)ul)lic services of the late lh)hert Wilson, formerly 
Actiuf^ Tiider Secn'tary and Direetoi* of Alarketiiijr. 

lion. 11. F. Walker, formerly Minist(‘r for A<»ri('ulture and Stock, 
sajd that- the late .Mi‘. Wilson was a public administrator of outstanding 
value. With unerring judgment he selected juniors for the job for 
which th(*y were most suited by talent and temj>eramcnt, aiul imbued 
1lH*m wdth his own enthusiasm for effi/ient and ungrudging service 
to the community. “We <‘an ill alford to lose such a tine man; primary 
industry has sutiVred s(*vei*(‘l\ by his (h*atir' add(*d .Mr. Walker. 

Hon. Frank W. Duleock, Alinister for Agriculture and Stock, 
expr(*ssed coi’dial appreciatiOTi of the reb^rc'nccN by the hon. m(*mbei' 
for (k)orf)ora (Mr. Walker) to the lati* Mr. Wilson whose <l(‘alh occurn'd 
w hile the Minister w^as abroad last year. Ford inning, Air. IMilcoek 
said: “I have worked with many men, and 1 say without hesitation 
or reservation that Air. Wilson w'as one of the lim*st men I had ever 
had tin* ])leasure of working with. 1I(* was a man to w’hom duty and 
st‘rvi(*(‘ were paramount, and he is ])rohal)ly tin* ideal of many men in 
tin* Pidilii* Service (ku*tainly the insiiiration he left behind has been 
a very potent factor in devi'loping the I)(‘])artm(*nt of Agricmltui'e and 
Stock. lie had served in the Department for sonndhing like forty-six 
yi*ars, and saw it grow' from infainw to adolesc(‘nce and then to maturity. 
He W'as associated Avith all tin* big decisions mad(* by the Department. 
There is one thing I did love abov(* all else fiboiit the late l^ol) AVilson, 
and that Avas Avhen a youngster (*ame into the Departm(*nt he alw'ays 
sought to lind Avhere his particular b(‘nt lay, and he always encouraged 
the youth and helix'd in tin* devt*lo]>ment oT his natural bent. ITie 
loss of Rob(‘rt AVilson Avill be felt as long as there are officers in it— 
and in other de])artments, too—Avhom he ti'ained or Avho seiw(*d Avith 
him." 

These fine tributes in the Parliament of his natiA'e land AA'ere 
doubly earned ])y the lati* Robert Wilson as a front line soldier of 
tlie A.l.F, as aa'cII as a citizen “Avho in his time rend(*red great service 
to the State. 


PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY FOR QUEENSLAND FARMERS. 

A new book containing a fund of useful information about Queensland 
trees and shrubs, and of practical utility to the man on the land. 


Price, 2$., Post Free. 


Obtainable from— 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
BRISBANE. 








PRODUCTION RECORDING 
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General Notes 


Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Executive approval has been given to the appointment of Messrs. H. Me Nee, 
A. F. Skinner, G. W. Smith, and K. W. Baird as instructors in Agriculture. 

The appointment of these officers is in accordance with the established policy 
of the Department of Agriculture and Stock in recruiting its staff for extension 
services from students who have successfully completed a Diploma Course at the 
Queensland Agricultural High School and College. Messrs. McKee, Hinitli, and 
Baird hold the Qiieenslaiul Diploma in Agriculture, and Mr. Skinner the Queensland 
Diploma in irorticiiltiiro. The appointment involves promotion from the position 
of held assistant, in wliieh eapacity they have served in the (leneral Agiicultiire 
section of the Department for the required })eriod. 

Mr. W. A. McDougall, At.He., assistant entomologist, Bureau of Sugar Exi»ori“ 
ment Stations, has been appointed entomologist, Sugar Experiment Station, Mackay. 

Mr. 0. A. Christie, Q.D.A.; held assistant, Bureau of Sugar Experiuient Stations, 
has been appointed iiistinietor (vSugar Cane (hiltarc), Meringa. 

Mr. L. F. Mand(*lson, B.Sc.Agr., research ohicev, Agricultural Section, Division 
of Plant Industry (Kesearch), Department of Agriculture and Stock, will be 
transferred to Inglewood. 

Messrs. A. D. P.. James (Toowong) and J. 0.*, Grunt (Greenslopes) have been 
appointed honorary rangers under The Native Playits Froleefion Acl and honorary 
protectors under The Famm Protection Act. 

Mr. 1). Ryan, Acting Police Magistrate, Bumlaberg, has Ix^en appointed an 
agent of the Chmtral Sugar Cane Prices Board for the jmrpoae of inquiring into 
sales and leases of assigned lands, during the absence of Mr. C. D. O’Brien, Police 
Magistrate. 

Constable P. James (Meringandnn) has been aj>i)ointed an inspector under The 
Slmghterinff Act. 

Fayiia Sanctuary at Drayton. 

An Order in Council has bwn issued under **The Fauna Protection Act of 
19H7” declaring Smithheld,'’ the property of Mrs. B, G. Winten, Drayton, to be 
a sanctuary for the protection of native fauna. 

Mr. D. J. (hdlaghan, inspector of dairies, Boonah, has boon appointed dairy 
instructor, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

Mr. C. J. Payne, assistant, Sheep and Wool Branch, Department of Agricxilture 
and Stock, has been appointed senior classer. 

Mr. J. A. Franzinan, Clerk of Petty Sessions, Babinda, has been appointed 
chairman of the Babinda Local Sugar Cane Prices Board and an agent of the 
Central Board. 

Mr. A. 11. Ashton, David avenue, Bardon, has been appointed an honorary 
fauna protector and an honorary ranger under The Native Plants Protection, Act, 

Mr. B. G. Sclieiier, Yan a man, has been aiipointed an honorary protector of 
fauna. 

Banana Industry Protection Board. 

A Regulation issued under The Banana Industry Protection Acts provides that 
for the period up to an<l including 30th September, 3941, the two growers’ represen* 
tatiyes on the Banana Industry Protection Board, in lieu of election shall be 
nominated by the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing from its banana 
sectional group committee. 

ATcssrs, W. J. Branch (Russell Island) and A. W. Chapman (Euinundi) have 
been aj^ointed growers’ representatives on the Board until :J0th September, 1^41. 

Pig Uvy. ^ 

A Regulation has been issued under The Fruit Marketing Organisation Act* 
empowering the Committee of Direction Fruit Marketing to make a lv*vy at tha 
rate of 5s. lyer ton, and/or a proportionate part of 5s. for each part or a tOUt 
on growers of figs delivered to eanners on and from 1st December, 1940 , until tlhe 
doth April, 1942, The sums raised will be expended only on advertising in the 
interests of tlie fig-growlers concerned. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botanist, Mr. 
C. T. White, F.L.S, 

Cautflc Creeper. 

.I.RH.r. rKmerald) — 

Tlu* s|K‘(‘in)eii in Euphorbia Dntmmouihi. (lu‘ CmiHtii* (’rt*ei»cr, a native of W(^st(*n) 
C^ueonslaiid and the interior of Australia j^encrally. This plant has at 
times been aei-nsed of poisoning sto<*k, but at other tunes seems to be eattm 
nitli impunity. Most of the troulile seems to l)c nith travelling aiumals. 

In Now South M'ales the jdaiit has been fouml to eontain a j>rusRie-aeid-yielding 
glucoside, and to kill stock in the same way as young sorghum. In Queens¬ 
land repeated tests have alway.s yielded negative results, and the symptoms 
deser]l>od by exptM-ienood stoekowners have not b(‘en tliosi* of 1TCN (])russie 
acid) ])oisoning. All the reports that have come to us state* that the head 
and neck of affeetod animals, swell considerably. If this swelling is ]>ierced 
an amber'Colouied fluid exudes, and the life of the sheep may be saved. 
Dr. 1). A, Herlh'rt, when (loveriiment Botanist of Western Australia, found 
that experimental feeding on rats with Caustic (’reeper produced tin* effect 
of swelling of the head ami neck, as described by experienced stockowners 
in sheep. A similar condition is also reported as causoil by the Bottle 
Caustic (Euplwrhui ervmophila ). 

Native Quinine. 

M.K.I. (Rockhampton) — 

The specimen is Ahionia const rirta var. moll is, generally known as Nalixe 
Cinchona, or Native Quinine. It is widely sjiread in (Vntral and Bouthern 
Queensland from the coa.st to about 300 miles inland. It isi sometimes 
eaten by stock, but is not known t<i have any fodder value. The plant, so 
far as we know\ has not been susjiected of causing losses in stock. It growls 
on a considerabh* range of soil, but favours .sandy loam. Rometimeai in 
such country it becomes rather of a pest in cultivation because of its habit 
of suckering. The [dant contains the alkaloid alstoniiie, and has been tried 
as* a substitute foi quinine, but ha» been reported on by rnanufaeturing 
chemists as U9(dess in this resj>ect. It has been used as a stomachic. 


Cassia. 

’W.T). (Brooweena)— 

The specimen is Cassui hicapsularts, a shrub native of tropic il America. It 
is mostly listed by nurserymen under tlie name of Cassia Candollcana. We 
have not heard a. local name applied to it. It is us.iallv simjdy called 
“Cassia.It is a handsome shrub, usually jiropagated from seed, 
and has show\v yelloiv flowers. It does quite well about Brisbane, and w^e 
have seen it in the South Burnett. In the Kingaroy district, however, we 
noticed it was very frost tender. Nevertheless, it seems to come up from 
the old stum}) the following year. 

A Native Couch Grass. 

F.H.D, (Bongreaeh)— 

The specimen is Brachpachuc- conven^gens, a native couch grass. It is one of the 
numerous grasses known in the Oentral-West as “Star Crass.“ Ro far as 
we have observed, stock do not take readily to it, and we should say it is 
only of secondary value. The disadvantage of the grass is that, it contains 
a prussic acid-yielding glucoside in large quantities. Rome recent losses on 
a stock route at St. George were attributed to this grass. Ordinary padilock 
stock, so far as we know, are seldom affected liy the plant. We hardly think 
it w'orthy of encouragement. 

Regarding the use of Red Burr, Goat Head, and Raltbiish for silage, 
we think the only one that would bej feasible wouldj be the last. We do not 
think til© plants, on the wdiolc, very serviceable. 
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Tre# N«iii«itclafyre, 

H.8. (State School Forestry Club, Kalpowar)— 

Subjoined is a list showing the botanical names you require. Several of these 
names should be used with caution. For example, two different trees are 
commonly called Swamp Mahogany {Triatmia auaveoUna and Mt^calypina 
roJyusta), The name Plum is applied to several different trees, including 
Sideroxylon cmstrale and Sarnddlwood (Santalwm ktnoeoluftm), as well as 
to the common Burdekin Plum. Similarly, several different trees are 
commonly called Apple. The name Pinkheart is also used for widely 
different trees. The name given in the list is the small tree growing in 
the scrubs (rain forests), which is also known as Bone Wood. 

Blue Gum (Etbcaly^ua teretieornia), 

Grey Gum (Eucalyptua propiimm). 

Spotted Gum {E^u/ocdypius maiulata). 

Gum-topped Box {Euocdyptus hemiphlout^), 

Stringybark (EuccUyptue acmemoi^a). 

Broad Leaf Ironbark (Eucalyptus aiderophlda). 

Narrow Leaf Ironbark (Eucalyptus crehra). 

Golden Wattle, Queensland (A(kun4i fimbriata). 

Black Wattle (Acacia Cunninghanm). i 

Silver Wattle (Acacia podalyrimfoUa)» 

Creek Oak (Caauarifia Cunmnghamiana). ' 

Mountain Oak (Caanarina toruloaa)* 

Bloodwood (Eucalyptus eorymboaa), 

^ Plum, Burdekin (Pleiogynium SoUmdri), 

*'Flandosia,'’ probably Flindersia is meant. 

White Cedar (Melia duhia). 

Bed Cedar (Cedrela Toona var. australis). 

White Myrtle (Ehodminia argentea). 

Black Myrtle (JXoapyros pentaanera). 

Lignum Vit», native (Vitex Lignum-vitCB), 

Tree Zamia (Cyoots media), 

Pinkheart (Med/Usoama Cummgltamvi), 

I Grass Tree (XaniharrhcBa), 

Yellow Jacket (Eucalyptus sp.). 

Glasswood. We do not know this species. Could you send a specimen f 
Ironwood, scrub (Myrtus acmenioides), 

Iron wood Wattle is Acacia excelsa. 

Hoop Pine (Araucaria Ounniughamii), 

Supple Jack (Ventilago viminalis). 

Cabbage Tree Palm (Livistom australis), * 

Bangalow Palm (Archontaphmnix Cunningh4miana), 

Brigalow (Acacia harpaplhylla), 

Apple (Angophora). 

Moreton Bay Ash (Eucalyptus tesaelaris). 

Crowds Ash (Flindersia australis). 

Crowds Foot (Tarri^tia Argyrodendron), 

Bottle Tree (Stermlia rupestris). 

Kurrajong (Sterculia diversifolia), 

Cork (Native Corkwood is Erythrina vespertUio), 

Pomegranate (Native Pomegranate is Capparis), 

Fig (Ficus), 

Weeping Willow, introduced tree along creeks is Salix babylonica. 
Quinine, native (Petaloa/tigma quadrilociUare), 

Sour Leaf, we do not know this species. Could you send a specimen! 
Rose Apple (Owenia vemsa). 

Turpentine (Synoarpia lauHfolia), 

Mahogany (Swamp), (Tristmia suaveolens), 

Pepperina (SMnus maUe), 

Tea Tree (Melaleuca), 

Coolibah (Eucalyptus cooUbeth), 

Flindersia (Flindersia), 

Milk Wood. We cannot be sure of this species from popular n<f>ne only. 
Could you send a specimen to verify! 

Ash. 

S.Mm (Tewantin)— 

The specimen is Elaeocarpus ohovatus, 
of cultivation, and very handsome 
it forms a very shapely tree, but i] 
attains a considerable height, and 


the Blueberry Ash, a small tree wpfti(|:, 
both in flower and fruit. In 
a the scrubs and rain forests somisitetili ' 
is cut for timbsr. - 
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Inquirer (Brisbane)— 

Your specimen is the Boonaree {Heicrodendron olcwfolium), ii tree very -widely 
spread in Australia. It is very common in parts of Western Queensland, 
and is frequently fed to sheep without any ill effects. LiKe sorghum and 
some other jdants, however, it contains a prussic-acid-yielding glucoside. 
Tests by the Agricultural Chemist show that the poisonous principle is 
at its maximum in the late summer months, and lowest in, winter and early 
spring. It is an excellent fodder, but serious losses sometimes occur. 
Because of the presence of prussie-aeid-yielding glucxiside, it is a risky 
practice to feed hungry or starving sheep on the plant in great quantities. 
Ordinary paddock resting sheep are usually unalfected. It is a good 
practice to allow the leaves to wilt for a day or two before putting 
sheep on to them. 

''Buttercup Bush.'’ 

H.E. (Taraka)— 

The specimen you forward is Cai^isia SturtH.i^ a native shrub for which we have 
not heard a distinctive local name. Wc liave heard it called ^‘Buttercup 
Bush,^^ because of its yellow flowers. We also have heard it called 
“Turkey Bush,’' a name, however, applied indiscriminately to a number 
of plants in Western Queensland. 

The x>lant is only superficially like the Heart-leaf Poison Bush (Gas- 
trolohium grandifloriim) ^ and is not kno-wn to possess any poisonous or 
harmful properties. If eaten in quantity it may have a purgative effect, 
as it belongs to the group of plants whicli produce the s<mna leaves of 
commerce. We have a number of native species of Cassia, and some are 
somewhat purgative in their effects on stock. 

WetHtm Grasset and Shrubs. 

H.W.B. (Eulo, W.Q.) — 

3. Newreu^hne MitchcUiaiia^, Mulga Mitchell, or, preferably, Mulga Grass. 
Although sometimes called Mulga Mitchell, this grass is not related to the 
true Mitchell grasses. As the common name implies, it is often found 
associated with, the Mulga, though not invariably. Sheep do not seem to be 
particularly fond of the grass, although it is usually eaten readily enough 
in drier times, and is generally regarded as a useful standby. 

2. AmpMpagon sp. aff, strictus, a grass for which we have heard no suitable 

common name. It is sometimes called Mulga Grass, but that name is more 
commonly applied to No. 1. lake the true Mulga Grass, it is very common 
throughout the South-West, but is not quite such a good fodder. 

3. BigitaHa Brownei, sometimes known as Silver-spike grass. This is quite a 

common species in the South and Central-West, more particularly where 
there are some trees, although it does occur in open grasslands. It is 
usually eaten freely enough. 

4. Eremophila longifoha, Berrigan or Kmu Bush. This usually does not grow 

beyond a shrub, or very small tree. Stock eat the leaves sometimes, and as 
the common name suggests, emus like the fruits. 

0, Eremophila Bovmianii* This shrub belongs to the same genus as Nos, 4 and 
6, but is not very common m Queensland, and consequently nothing prac¬ 
tically is known about its properties. We have only had three or four 
specimens of this plant from Queensland localities before, and your 
specimen was of interest, and will be placed in our collection. 

6. Eremophila GUesii, Turkey Bush. This plant is quite a common shrub in 
parts of the South-West, and is particularly common about the Charleville 
district. It is generally left untouched by stock. 

7* Cassia eremophila, a native Cassia or Buttercup bush, as it is sometimes 
. called, 

8, Bell Fruit (Codonooarptis eotvnifolim), found in Western Queensland and 
Nev? South Wales, An allied species sometimes comes up very thickly as 
secondary growth in coastal scrub areas. The tree which grows nearer the 
coast has much narrower leaves, but the same bell fruits as yours. ‘ * Native 
Poplar’^ is a name sometimes given to the tree, but we prefer the one of 

, Bell Fruit, 
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Sirit Tim. Carob Baan. 

B.J.R. (Jundah)— 

The specimen is not the Carob Bean, but is Alhizsia lehbek, the Siris Tree^ a 
native of India. It is now widely cultivated as an ornamental tree in some 
tropical and subtropical countries. In Western Queensland it is univer¬ 
sally known as Acacia.’^ We have not known stock other than goats 
to eat the pods of this tree, but have passed your letter on to the Senior 
Instructor in Sheep and Wool (Mr. J. Carew) for an ex}»res8iou of opinion 
as to the suitability of the pods for sheei> 

1’he (*arob Bean, we do not think, is very suitable for Northern Queensland, 
as it likes a much cooler elimate, and does best ia Queensland on the 
Darling Downs. It has a \ery much fleshier iH)d than the Siris Tree, and 
the seeds are enclosed in a sw^et sugary pul}). They are something like 
Tamarind pods, which you probably know, but in i)lace of the acid flavour, 
have a sweet one. 


Sarsaparilla. Bearded Grass. 

M.K.M. (Mundubbera)— 

1. The vine is Hardnibergm monophylla, commonly known in Queensland as 

sarsaparilla. It ia not kno\ATi to ^losseas any poisonous or harmful properties 
and so far as we know has not come under suspicion before. 

2, The grass specimen is Echirwpogon nutans, Bough Bcarde4 Grass. We were 

very interested in these specimens, as we had not received this grass from 
your district before. It is fairly common in parts of South-Eastern Queens¬ 
land, and frequently grows on the edges of scrubs and similar jdaces. We 
also were very interested in your notes on the palataV)ility of the grass, and 
had not noticed stock eat it to any great extent. 


Mairy Indigo. Cinavalia. 

O.P.L. (Burleigh Heads)— 

The specimen is Hairy^Iudigo, Indigofera hirsuia. 

Regarding the edibility of Canavalia ohiusifolia, 1 might say that I have 
looked on this as somewhat harmful. The plant is, however, widely spread 
over the Pacific, and Mr. H. P. Kajewski, who did considerable botanising 
ill the New Hebrides, told us that the natives there used the seeds 
regularly as a vegetable. AVe recently tried some out on pigs, as the plant 
is fairly common as a regrowth in some scrub areas, and the question is 
often asked whether the seeds can be used as pig feed. Tests with the 
beans, raw, showed they were unpalatable, but no ill effects followed their 
use. 


Loblolly Pine. 

B.B. (Pomona)— 

Vinns iaeda, the Loblolly Pine, is a large tree, 80-100 feet high, with a straight ‘ 
trunk 2-5 feet in diameter. The bark is bright red-brown, and the wood 
is largely used in the United Statos for interior work in buildings. The 
leaves are pale green, 6*9 inches long, and are borne in clusters of three. 
They are known as pine needles. The cone is oblong-conical to ovoid- 
(»ylindrical, 2-6 inches long, and comjwsed of a number of scales. These 
scales arc comparatively thin, rounded at the apex, and armed with short, 
stout, straight, or recurved prickles. The seeds are J inch long with 
a pale brown lustrous wing. The tree is a native of South-Eastern United 
States of America. • 

Regarding observations you could make on the growth of the trees from time 
to time that would be of value from a forestry standpoint, you are advised 
to write to the Recrotary, Forestry Rub-Department, Executive Buildings, 
Brisbane. 
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YOU CAN SOLVE THESE 
Problems Easily If You- 

Take the STATE INSURANCE way! 

If you want to be assured of financial comfort in later years 
you must PLAN and prepare for it NOW! That is logic! 

A A SMALL PORTION OF YOUR PRESENT EARNINGS 
WILL PROVIDE FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR YOU AND 
YOURS IN THE FUTURE IF 

You adept the STATE INSURANCE 
way of '' Future Income Building." 


Clip and Mail the Coupon To-day! 
Queensland's Own Office. 


THE 


STATE GOVERNMENT ^ 
INSURANCE OFFICE ^ 


Insurance Commissioner, 

** Insurance House," 

Adelaide and Edward Streets, BRISBANE. 

Oear Sir,—Please send me particulars of your Retirement Income Policies. 
My age next birthday will be,.., years. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 
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STOVES 

WW m ^ Thmy Mudm Thmir Way 


By tha Way Tkay*rm Mada 

Crown Grande Fuel Stoves are finished in attractive colourful 
p^orcelain enamel tonings. with nickel-plated trimmings. 
Their distinctive external finishes are matched by construc¬ 
tional details of a high order, the oven being doubled 
throughout, while a special heat retaining fire-clay has been 
introduced between the walls of the body to protect all 
parts subject to intense heat, to concentrate the heat in 
the oven and to conserve fuel. 

Obtainable from your local Hardware Stores 

CROWN STOVE fir FOUNDRY CO. PTY. LTD. 

S66 Qin*n Strwt. Oty BRISBANE 



Head Your Herd with a Jersey 
Bull from a Registered Herd 
in Queensland 

Do it for these solid reasons. Jerseys lead 
for economy of production. Jerss^s lead in 
butter-fat production for each 1,000 lb. of 
live weight. Jerseys lead in butter-fat 
production from the smallest amount of 
feed. The booklet "The Jersey Bread" Is 
available to Jersey enthusiasts on application 

Jersey Cattle Society of Queensland 

Woolworths Building^ ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE 

W. W. Mallet, President M. Salisbury, Secretary 




THRIFT IS THE ARTIFICER OF FORTUNE 

Thrift Is lust saving, not alone by the accumulation of money but by the wise 
spending of It, and saving is just commonsense. The majority of incomes are modest, 
so the majority of people must plan either for unusually heavy purchases or for the 
eventual establishment of a competence. The majority of people obviously realise 
this and use the best, most practical system of all, the Savings Bank Account. 
It costs nothing, holds your money safe while paying Interest, and releases It 
to you whenever and wherever you may require It. 

<bnK)nvKaItb8av^8iy:cCBis 

(GUARANTEED BY THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT) 


THE QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL 
AND PASTORAL 
HANDBOOK. 


CONTENTS; 

Part I. Insect Pests and tkelr ControL 
Part II. Plant Diseases and their Control, 

This new publication Is IruJtsponioblo to 
orchardists, market gardeners, farmers, and 
agricultural students, but it does not deal 
with sugar-cane pests and disaasas. 


Volumg til. 


Pries, 3t., Post Free. 


Obtainable from— 

The Under Secrotary^ 

Department of Agrltuttura and 
BRISBANE. 
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Rural Topics 



Chmurgy. 

Boiled down, chemurgy means the bringing of industry together through the 
medium of chemistry. 

Here is a recent example of what has been done through what is c-alled the 
ehemurgic movement in the United States. Before the war, America imported prac¬ 
tically all its cigarette paper from France where it was made from linen rags. 
Linen, of course, is made from flax. The blocking of their French sources of 
supply by the war placed American cigarette manufacturers more or less in a cleft 
stick, so they set about looking for substitutes for the accepted raw material for 
cigarette paper making. A lot of flax is grown in the States, and as linen is made 
from flax, one large cigarette paper importer put the chemist on the job of finding 
out what could be done with flax fibre. The search for a linen rag substitute was 
successful, and before long a new industry was established with modern paper mills 
working round the clock. 

The agricultural background of flax production was studied in various parts 
of the country, and it was found that flax straw could be made into top-grade 
cigarette paper, and, therefore, added as a new^ cash crop for farmers. This single 
enterprise now employs 900 j)eople, and provides a striking illustration of farm 
ehemurgy possibilities. 

1 

How Ifiduttrial Product's Irom Farm Waste. 

And talking of chemurgy—that is the practical co operation of the fanner, the 
industrialist, and the man of science in finding new uses for surplus products or 
waste crop residues—this new branch of science is making great headway in the 
United States. Now markets for farm surjAuses are being established through 
applied industrial science, and these new’ discoveries are as yet only in their infancy, 
and they are certainly bound to be of btmefit to the farmer. 

For example, more than twenty-five important industrial products are now being 
made from cornstalks, including bedding for stock, building blocks, cellulose, charcoal, 
diabetic food, dynamite absorbent, guncotton, timber substitutes, oxalic acid, and 
wallboard. 

How the Merino Breed of Sheep got its Name. 

The question is often asked—How did the merino sheep get its namef Well, 
as far as we can find out, the term merino ctoines from the word <*moedino,'' 
signifying wandering, and is the name of an Arab tribe who wandered from place 
to place in season with their flocks; and the more a sheep of this particular breed 
wanders about in quest of pasture, the better and more valuable is the fleece it 
grows. We usually give the credit for the virtues of the merino to France or Spain, 
forgetting that in the fourteenth century an English princess, Catherine of Lancaster, 
was engaged to the heir to the Castilian throne. The dowser of a royal bride was a 
very important matter in those days, so the parents of the English girl, the royal 
bride to be, gave her as a wedding present a flock of sheep, and it was these sheep 
which, judiciously mated with the Spanish flocks, produced the now world-famous 
merino sheep. 

Tfig Goaf Secomos Respectabla. 

It has taken a war with a possibility of invasion to give the goat its proper 
place in rural economy in Britain. We all know what the goat means to domestic 
menus in parts of Queensland—especially mining centresi—where it is not always 
possible to keep cows. 

A movement is growing in Britain to make the goat more popular as a milk 
and butter producer. For some years much interest has been taken in the keeping 
of certain noted goat breeds, and they have alw'ays formed a numerous, and 
9Uaiiy respects, an interesting class? at all the principal agricultural and stock shows 
in the United Kingdom, and the development of goat breeding from a milk-producing 
standpoint has resulted in some extraordinary milk yields being officially recorded. 
It is felt in Britain that small landholders might easily supplement their milk and 
butter requirements by the keeping of a goat whose cost of maintenance has proved 
to be negligible. 
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Orivilio Pests wifli Dynamite. 

When we have to pnt a pile or a j> 08 t in water or wet ground and. a pile-driver 
is out of the question, we usually have to do a bit of hard thinking. 

The Engineering Division of the TTnited states Forest Service has worked out 
a new way of doing the job with dj^namite. Dynamite, it has been found, can 
transmit a blow somewhat similar to the dropping of the monkeyon a pile- 
driver. The post or pile is stood upright in the position in which it is required and 

braced in place—^usually with a rope. The head of the post should bo sawn off 

square, and then a heavy plate of steel put on top of it. To got the best results, 

the plate should ^ an inch to an inch and a-half thick. A stick of dynamite is 

placed on top of the plate and covered with mud, after the stick has been properly 
primed with a blasting cap and fuse. When the charge is exploded the force is 
transmitted to the plate which in turn transmits it to the pile. The pile is driven 
into the ground sometimes as deep as 14 inches, if the ground is soft. The procedure 
is repeated until x>e»^*tration is reduced to an inch with every explosion. It is 
advisable to have about 4 feet extra length on the post, which can be sawn off after 
complete j>enetration is obtained. 

There is nothing cheap about the method, especially if a pile drive can be 
conveniently rigged. StiU, in some circumstances, it would be a good wrinkle to 
know. Of course, dynamite is tricky stuff to handle, and the* utmost care should 
l)e applied to its use at any time. The experienc'd man would not want any advice 
on that score. The inexperienced man had better stick to the pile-driver—whether 
maul or monkey.'' 


The Biggest Bullock. 

Here is something which will interest cattlemen:— 

Becently a bullock was slaughtered at 8outh(‘nd, near London, weigliing a ton 
and a quarter (2,800 lb.) after purchase by the British Government for £70. 
A claim is made that it was the biggest bullock in the world. That is true to-day, 
perhaps, but it does not compare with the historic “Durham Ox," which was calvecl 
in England in 3796, and which in its prime weighed a ton and a-lialf, or 3,360 lb. 
Aind that is a reminder of more recent instances of great weights of cattle. A 
Hereford bullock at Maidstone, in Kent, England, in about 1900, weighed 27} cwt. 
or 3,108 lb., while in 3915 a bullock known as Pat the Giant was slaugl lcred at 
Leeds and weighed even heavier than the famous “Durham Ox" at 3,558 lb., the 
carcase weight being 2,128 lb., or nearly 60 per cent, of the live weight. A bush- 
fed bullock that had never been bandied, and which weighed 3,042 lb., was exhibited 
in Adelaide, South Australia, way back in 1894. 

Many a big bullock has been bred in C^eensland cattle country—the big- 
framed heavyweights that used to be yarded on Barambah and trucked at Goomcri 
udll be remembered—and local records would bo interesting. 

A Word on Kudsu. 

Kudzu, a plant which is interesting many Queensland farmers, has so far 
b^n rather difficult to grow in this State, although actually not very extensive 
trials have been made. Probably, if greater attention were given to it, it would 
grow well. Where it has been established in Queensland it has earned a high 
reputation as a fodder and as a soil-binder. American experience is entirely in ita 
favour. Kudzu was brought to the United States about fifty years ago. Commonly 
called a “porch vine" it has been transformed into an important field ksrop in the 
south-eastern districts of the States. Since the beginning of erosion control over 
there, more than 40,000 acres have been planted with this once ornamental plant. 

One important thing about Kudzu is that it is not seriously affected by drought* 
It will not grow well, however,, on poorly-drained areas of acid soils or on low, 
hoggy land. The plant sheds its leaves every year; it is a viney legume which 
grows rapidly during spring and summer. Kudzu restates fertility to the soil by 
adding nitrogen and organic matter, and it maintains a gtand over long periods 
without yearly soil preparation and planting. It grows vigorously on eroded land 
after it is well established and with dense ground cover it protects the soil against 
beating rains. Not only is Kudzu suited especially for the reclamation of badly** 
^S|ied rfopes in cultivated paddocks, but it also produces a palatable hay and 
forage bf excellent quality; its feeding value is said to be as high as lucerne and 
, it prodttces heavier yields than most annual plants grown for nay. Kudzu 
ta^y be got rid of; so there is no likelihood or its ever becoming a pest. 
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Tlie W«r and Agriculture—^What Americans Think About It. 

A warning has been issued to the American nations—^that is, of botii North 
and South America—that they should start preparing now for adjustments and 
reconstruction that will follow the war. 

The present Euroi>ean war is regarded as of such dimensions that it must be 
expected to have far-reaching consequences f(»r the farmers of the countries of 
botli North and South America. 

On this subject it ia well to remember what liappened after the last war. 
Conditions then arose that were, to a great extent, the cause of the. gravity of the 
agricultural depression which set in about twelve years ago. The danger of a 
similar development during and after the present war must, it is felt, be seriously 
considered. The dislocation of international trade in j>rimary j)roducts that has so 
seriously affected agriculture the world over in recent years left agriculture in a. 
weakened position at the outbreak of the present deplorable war. 

While the war may lead to temporary advantages in certain branches of 
agriculture, its long-time effects may outweigh the monetary gains and will 
undoubtedly aggravate social and economic conditions in agriculture. Now is the 
time to plan post-war readjustments so that w'hatever ha]»pens nc shall at least be 
prepared for altered conditions in international relations. 


A Plan for Sfandarditing Agriculture. 

A move for the altandariiisation of Australian agriculture is gathering way in all 
the States. The need of planned development in the interests of national security 
is now generally recognised. For a standardised agriculture it is claimed that it 
would moan extended and l>etter markets at home and abroad and it weiild be 
especially valuable to the j)rimary iiuliistries supplying the exjmrt trade. A 
nation-wide standardisation plan, it is 8ai<l, v^ould ensure (juality, uniformity of 
quality, and continuity of supplies^. 


Planned Production. 

A lot has bef ‘11 said lately of idaiiuod production, ajid it is just as well for us 
not to lose sight of its necessity. There is not the slightest doubt that all the 
wool, butter, bacon, meat, and other foodstuffs that we can produce will he wanted 
during the next phases of the war. The facts of the position are as plain as a rate 
notice. Pro<luction has to be maintained and extended at the greatest possible pitch 
of efliciency. Whatever may be the future policy, it should be possible for us to 
assess the export requirements of Britain and, the facilities for production in this 
coiuitry. The object, as in every other industry, should not be profits, but the 
greatest benefit to the Empire effort. 

In this, as in every other endeavour, our watchword is *^A11 in. ’* 


A Word lor Old '' Bluey." 

As every bushman knows the w’orkiug dog is one f)f the best helps fcjr anyone 
looking after stock, whether it Ih' on the station, farm, or stock route. 

Tt is a peculiar thing, but all the most successful dog men are cpiiet chaps 
who never get hot,'bothered, or bustled when working a dog. They look after 
their dogs, feed them well, talk to them when they think they need a little 
attenution—^and what dog dues not? Lots of them who make their living droving, 
as well as otherwise working stock, too often neglect to give their dogs a fair apin. 
How often have stockmen been seen to starve their dogs and then expect them to 
turn out day after day, mustering and yarding sheep at shearing time, or dipping 
time, with scarcely a decent feed! No dog can work properly without feeding; the 
dog that i« underfed never has the strength to see the day out at top speed—the 
stamina isn’t there. 

Moat drovers look after their dogs well, knowing well that half the trouble 
with dogs will disappear with good feeding. If meat is scarce bread dipped in fat 
will do for a day or two. And then as to treatment: We all know stockmen 
who have never given their dogs a hiding in their lives, yet do some amazing 
things with them when working atoek in the paddock or along the road, and it has 
been done just through kindness and keeping their doga fit and in good spirits. 

To see a good dog at work among stock is a delight; so let us pay for it with a 
, pat on the head for ‘‘Bluey” or Scotty’’—and a banjo” of mutton. 
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Harmony in the CowbaiL 

ikJievcrs in the efficacy of musical milking have made another convert. Here 
is what a farmer writes to The New ZeaX<md Fomrher Weekly 

“1 used to regard this musical milking theory as almost as much as a fairy 
«tory as the good old-time theory about running a billy goat with a dairy herd if you 
wished to avoid calving troubles. 1 have found so many practical dairy farmers with 
radios installed in their milking sheds in recent years, however, that I have come 
to api)reciatc that it must be a sound practice. One fanner in a neighbouring 
district even went as far as to assure me that if the radio were switch^ off for 
any reason his cows would miss it and start to play up.’’ 

There is a suggestion in that as to how our budding Melbas may become 
immortal—^in the cowbail. 


Australian Timbers for War Industries. 

The value of Australian timbers is being demonstrated by increasbig use in 
war industries. The milling industry alone produces timber worth about £7,000,000 
per annum in peace time, and this is the raw material for industries, products of 
which are worth many times this sum in war time. 

The housing of the troops in camps consumes enormous quantities of timber 
in the structure of huts. Army transport wagtms of all types, artillery wheels, 
construction of air raid shelters, and numerous other war activities all need timber 
in groat variety and in large quantities. 

Bifle stocks alone need an enormous quantity of timber. At one time, walnut 
was considered the only timber for this purpose, but Queensland maple and scented 
satinw'ood of New South Wales have both proved to be quite satisfactory for this 
purpose. 

Again, all munitions have to be transported in boxes, and there is a largo 
factory manufacturing tens of thousands of cases of all shapes, sizes, and colours 
to meet this army need. 


Switching over from peace to war conditions has brought numerous problems 
in the need to replace imported timbers for special purposes by local timbers, whore 
this is possible. When walnut became scarce, Australia bad to find another timber, 
and, as has been stated, two such timbers have been found suitable. 


In aircraft construction, spruce has been practically the only timber used for 
solid members and birch for pie plywood parts. Eesearch at the Division of Porests 
Products of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research has already found 
substitutes for both these timbers, and this work is proceeding at high pressure to 
find still others so as to ensure plentiful supplies for all aircraft needs. A greatly 
increased staff is at work two shifts a day to provide all the data necessary for 
aircraft designers. 

It will be realised that the greatest care has to be taken in such work. Tens 
of thousands of tests are being carried out, and they cover a great number of 
specimens from a large number of trees for each species tried. Aircraft designers 
need the fullest data before they dare substitute one timber for another. There 
are already sufficient data to enable the specifications to be written so that the 
specially selected timbers which have so far ])a88ed the tests can be purchased. A 
fully equipped small-scale factory has been built to enable the Division to cut its 
own veneers and make these into plywood for testing. 


Another direction in which the Division’s work has been carried out is the 
fireproofing of timbers for naval construction and for certain types of munition 
boxes. A plant designed by the Division is being erected in Sydney for this 
purpose. 


Innumerable industries all over Australia find themselves in difficulties, because 
of inability to obtain timbers which they have been used to employ. Many of these 
have undertaken^ contracts in connection with munitions supply. They naturally 
turn to the Division for help in obtaining substitutes, and this frequently needs 
considerable experimental work. 


Timber for luatch splints, golf heads, egg boxes, tennis racquets, boat decking, 
wheels for spinning mills, and scores of other purposes all need to be investigated. 
Very rarely, indeed, does it happen that a suitable Australian substitute cannot be 
found, although at times it is not easy to find a ready supply for special requirements. 

Behind the brief reports setting out in practical terms the results which can 
^ put into immediate use in industry lies an enormous amount of patient investlga*' 
tion by a staff of over 100 trained workers, some of whom are engaged in the more 
scientific inquiries and others in translating the results into actun? factory practic<?. 
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Farm Notes 


DECEMBER. 

E AliJjV-BOWN crops of sweet sorghums, Sudan grass, millet, and maize, iiiteiid(‘d 
for fodder pur^Hises, will no^^ bo in an advanced stage of growth whore 
seasonal conditions liavo tx^en favourable. Evciy effort should be made, where 
practicable, to conserve any surplus growth in the form of silage, hay, or stover. 
Trench, j)it, or stack silage is rcconiinended as economical and profitable means ot 
<*onservation wher(‘ an overhead concrete silo is not available. However, it is the 
autumn-luirvosted crops wliieh usually ])rovide the greatest ])ulk of conserved fodder, 
so December sowings of suitable bulky summer fodder crops are best for that 
purpose. 

In localities wdicrc lucerne docs not make satisfactory growth, the cow pea will 
often provide an alternative ]»rotoiii-rich iodder, besides being a valuable rotation, 
crop of benefit to the soil, Cattle will not take readily toi green cowpea, preferring 
the fodder in an advanced stage of growth, but once accustomed to it they wdll 
graze freely on it. 

Sowdngs of main-crop maize will be continued diiriug the month where conditions 
aie suitabh?, utilising late-maturing varieties such as Improved Yellow Dent; but 
ill districts wdiere early frosts are exjieriencod, the mid-season or early varieties 
are ])referal>lo. 

Duekw’heat is reconnnended as an early maturing alternative fodder crop, or 
as green manure where it is desired to plough under wdthin six to eight weeks. 
Besides being a good fodder, buckivheat is valued as a bee j)hinl, while the seed 
makes execdlent poultry feed. Wheat-harvesting will be practically finished this^ 
month. (Irowers are, therefore, advised to give tho land a preliminary working 
immediately after Iho burning or grazing of stubble in order to conserve succeeding 
summer rains. Dvon wdiere the land is too hard for adecpiat-e ]dougInng, a light 
working wdth disc cultivator or sundcrcut wrill lie found very beneficial. 

Experience in recent years lias proved that adequately summer-fallowed land 
invariably produces profitable yields. 

December is usually a bu.sy month, because of successive sowings of fodder 
and grain crops and the scarifying of row cnqis alreaily established. 




THE CALL FOR MORE MIXED FARMING. 

The necessity of meeting war needs and adjusting our systems of farming to* 
changing conditions—marketing and otherwise—has strengthened a call for the 
consideration of the advantages of mixed fanning. It is extremely hard to forecast 
what will be the greatest needs of the British Commonwealth, even in a few months’ 
time, but it looks likely that animal proilucts—butter and cheese, bacon and eggs, 
and, pos.sibly, beef and mutton—will be the nio.st valuable contribution to tho Empin^ 
effort. 

Tho informed view' is that those farmers wlio are looking for some direction 
as the best way to use their land would find it most economic and of the greatest 
service to continue along the lines of production for which they are sure their 
land is most suitable, and to increase their proportion of live stock. Mixed farming 
is actually the middle course in present circumstances, and through jiractising it 
we avoid to some extent—^jiossibly to a large extent—the risk of either over- or 
under-production of any s])ecific co^mlodit^. 

Even before the w'ar broke out there was a definite trend to more mixed 
fanning. Because of low^ prices, specialised wheat jiroductioii—particularly in the 
otliier >State8 of the Comiaoinvealth—^has become precarious economically, and iiow' 
grain growers, who were one-crop men, are now turning to sheep and are finding 
out the value of wheat and sheep aa a profitable combination. 

In Queensland mixed farming is probably more generally practised—]>ropor- 
tionately anyhow—but circumstances may compel a much wider extension of tbi'* 
system. 

As has been said frequently that after the war there is certain to be inteiisitied 
competition in world markets, "which will compel restriction of Australian exports 
to products of uniformly high quality with guaranteed continuity of supjily. For 
one thing, that means, of course, general conservation of fodder, for if our animal 
products are to be of the desired quality fodder must be kcut up to producing stock. 
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Orchard Notes 



DECEMBER. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

P L.'VXTJNCi of pineapples and bananas may t>o continued, taking cave tkat tin* 
ground is, properly prepaied and suckers carefully selected, as advised juevioiisl} 
in thcvse notes. Keep the plantations well w'orked and free trom weeds of all kinds, 
especially if the season is dry. New plantations require constant attention, in order 
to give young plants every chance to get a good start; if checked when young, they 
take a long time to recover and consequently the fruiting period is constiderably 
retarded. 

Citrus orchards reipiire constant attention; the land should be kept well worked 
and all weed growth (lest roved. Hjiraying for scale ins(H*ts should be done when* 
necessary. 

Karly grai)e.s will be ready for cutting. Handle carelully, and get them on to 
the market in the best possible condition. A bunch with the bloom on and every 
berry perfect will always look and sell well, even on a full market, when crushed 
and ill-packed lines are hard to quit. 

Poaches, plums, papaws, and lemons will bo in season during the month. 

Kxaniinc potatoes and tomatoes for Irish blight, and melons and kindred plants 
.for downy and powdery mildew. Use bordeanx or burgundy mixture for Irish 
blight and downy mildew and sulphur dust or lime suljdiur s])iay for powdery 
mildew'. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

E arly- ripening ajiples, jilunis, apricots, jK'aches, and nectariiu*s will Ik* r<‘ady for 
marketing during the month. They are unsatisfactory lines to handle. The 
se^ason of any particular variety is so short that it must U* marketed and consumed 
as qui(*kly as possible. All early ripening deciduousi' fmits are poor (‘arriers and bad 
keepers, as their flesh is soft and watery, deficient in firmness and sugar, and cannot, 
therefore, be sent to any distant market. Early ripening fruits should be carefully 
graded for size and quality, handled and packed with great care, and nothing but 
ehoice fruit sent to market. 

Orchards and vineyards should be kej>t in a state of ))erfect tilth, (‘Specially if 
the weather is dry, so as to retain tlie moisture lu'cessary for the development of the 
lator-npcming fruits. Where citrus fruits arc grown, an irrigation should be given 
during the month if water is available for this ])airf>ose, unless, of course, there is a 
good fall of rain in the meantime. 

Uodling moth and fruit-fly regulations should be observed strictly in ord(*i to 
keep those pests under control, otherwise the later-ripening fruits are likely to be 
attacked Ho\ere1y by these' pests. 


AN INTERESTING ORCHARD TOOL. 

A three-row disc furrower, fitted with a power lift, is now in use in Californian, 
orchards. The double discs throw the loose earth to either side, making th© furrow 
in the firm soil deeper than the usual furrow, ft is said >fchat; this praetiise helps to 
prevent the small particles from settling to the lower limits of cultivation, rendering 
a hard “pan'' under the ploughed surface of the soil less likely. 

A feature of this new implement is the direct vertical lift. Ratchet bars engage 
the Idler wheels, thereby making a quick and jiositive lift. A similar tool ©quipped 
with skids, which trail in furrows to prevent sliding when furrows are being made 
on hillside orchards, has also been devised. 
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Folate 12.",. 

Amid rii-Av\NT SnuKOi’M)ix<.s.--Caiie faniicis listoinn^ to a loctiuvr at a lioM .lav 
at the Mcnii|;a Sujjai Kxpei iiiient Station. 



Plate 12G. 

Brazilian Luck'RNk, showing 1‘komisk \s a I’astluk Luii’MK. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month an article^ supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service, dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child. 


THE CARE OF YOUR CHILD. 

VOMITING AND ITS CAUSES. 

Jjast month in our article on **Your Cliikl and the Approach of Suifinicr'’ we 
mentioned the danger of the onset of diarrhcaa. We dealt with its causes, preven* 
tion, and treatment. This month we are going to speak to yon about \omiting. 

ONSET OF AN ILLNESS. 

Vomiting is a common symptom of illness in childhood. It niajy iM'ciir at the 
onset of any fever, such as measles or even the common feverish cold, 

POSSETTING. 

lly this is meant tlie returning of a little of the food without effort shortly 
after feeding. This occurs in a normal healthy breast-fed baby and means that 
the amount of food taken is slightly in excess of the baby^s needs. It may be 
(liie to the expulsion of a little “wind^' resulting from the air which baby has 
swallowed while feeding. Possetting is not really vomiting. Babies who are 
posaetting are often thriving well. 

VOMITING DUE TO FAULTY METHODS OF FEEDING. 

Over-feeding,. 

In vomiting, the contents of the stomach are expelled with some force. While 
in natural feeding the amount taken at each feed by the normal baby varies, the 
child who persistently overfeeds is liable to suffer from a digestive upset sooner 
or later, particularly during the hot weather. The greedy baby may take not only 
jjiore than be needs, but he may gulp his food. In some cases the stomach is 
unable to deal with the excess, its walls become irritated, and vomiting occurs, 
(iuce an upset of this sort occurs the stomach may take a little while to re<^over, 
boiled water may rc(iuire to be substituted for one or two feeds and li^s food will 
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require to be given for a time. Signs of overfeeding may be evident before an 
actual upset occurs. If the baby seems uncomfortable, is gaining weight rapidly, 
and is passing large, firm curds in the motions, often accompanied by slime, it is 
well to shorten his feeds at least temporarily. If you are in doubt seek the advice 
of a Child Welfare nurse. 

In regard to the artificially fed baby, the hole in the teat may be too large 
allowing the child to' feed too quickly. In some cases, even when a teat with siiuLil 
holes is being used, a greedy child may get his food too quickly. In the early 
months a baby often reipiires twenty minutes to take his food, as he become.s older 
and stronger he may get what he needs in half this time. 

Und^-feediog. 

Vomiting occasionally occurs as the result of underfeeding. The child is 
hungry, and hi his attempts to satisfy himself he sucks in air. This may be 
expelled later with some food. In this case although the motions may be frequent 
they are very small. 

Sudden Change of Food. 

Changing food suddenly may cause vomiting ivhcther it be changing from one 
food to another or from one strength to another. All changes should be made 
gradually. 

Faulty Composition of Food. 

There may be excess of one or other of the food constituents. Excess of fat 
in the food of the artificially fed infant may cause vomithig. Excess of sugar 
also may cause vomiting, but more frequently it causes diarrhoea. 

Feeding with Stale or Sour Milk. 

Milk which is slightly sour will readily cause vomiting in an infant. Souring 
of milk is brought about by the action of germs which produce lactic acid. These 
develop more rapidly in hot weather. Tliey arc killed by boiling, therefore boiled 
milk does not sour. Boiled milk may bo contaminated by disease producing germs, 
hence, the importance of exorcising the care al>out which* we told you in our article 
last month. 

Vomiting Due to Infection. 

Vomiting may occur as the result of th(* child's swallowing milk or other food 
whi('h has l>ecome infected by germs of disease, such as in dysentry and other 
forms of infectious diarrhowj. 

Careless Handling of the Child. 

Vomiting may be caused by careless handling, such as jogging or patting tlie 
baby after his meal. After sitting him up in order to allow him to “bring up the 
wind,“ he should be allowed to Ee quietly after feeding. 

Vomiting Due to Over-excitability. 

This type of vomiting usually occurs in the first few months of life in infants 
who are in a state of nervous irritability and unrest. The infant is usually thin, 
over-exciteable, and pre<*ocious. He cries a great deal and sleeps less and more 
lightly than the average child. The mother herself is often “highly strung/' but 
if she is not she tends to become hypersensitive, worried, and irritable as the 
result of trying to manage this type of child. Vomiting of this kind occurs 
irrespective of the kind of food and is often seen in breast-fed infants. It may 
occur after every meal, and is prone to follow any ncr\ous upset. Owing to the 
mother's state of anxiety and worry, her milk supply may be diminished and the 
infant may fail to gain weight. Tlie motions a))poar normal, but they may be 
frequent and small if the child is underfed. In managing a child of this sort, 
attention must be directed not so much to the vomiting as to the underlying nervous 
state. Any form of excitement must be avoided. The child should be fed in a 
quiet room away from others in the household. Sometimes it is advisable to darken 
the room. It may be necessary to conij>ose the child before feeding is commenced. 
Breast feeding should bo continued. As the child’s power of concentration ami 
sustained effort is diminished, it may be advisable in some cases to give shorter 
feeds more frequently, say, at two-hourly intervals. It is the amount of food which 
is retained which is important, not the amount taken. There is no need for 
anxiety while the infant is gaining weight. The mother should not undertake the 
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weighing lierself, but should attend, if possible, a Child Welfare Centre, or obtain 
the services of a '^welfare trained nursefor her own sake, as W'ell as for the 
sake of the baby. With patience and skilled management the infant will eventually 
roeover. His nervous, ovor-excitable state may require careful handling for a long 
time after the vomiting ceases. 

Projectile Vmitiiig. 

Tlu'ie is a type of \omiting which occurs most frequently in a baby Ixiy when 
he is about three to six weeks old. It is due to an obstruction to the passage of 
the stomach contents into the l>ow'el. Often the child is breast-fed, and the 
vomiting sets in suddenly without other signs of illness. The vomiting in this 
■case is of a particular character. The vomited material is exjielled with consider¬ 
able force and may come through the child’s nostrils. Tf he is lying on his back 
it may lie in a pool beside his head, or if his face is turned to one side it may be 
projected on to the floor some feet away. The nature of the vomiting is usually 
sufficiently alarming to make a rnothtT seek medical advice. We recommend her 
not to delay, for by early treatment the condition may be prevciit<*d from developing 
into a serious one. 

Ton may obtain inforiiiaiiou on all matters concerning infant and child 
welfare by visiting the nearest Maternal and (?liild Welfare (.Vntre (Baby Clinic), 
or by writing to the Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the 
Maternal and Child Welfare Confro (Baby Hinic), Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, 
N.l, Bris))ane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

PEACHES FROM STANTHORPE. 

JVaclies may be delicious additions to any meal, and here aio some new ways 
of serving them:— 

Peach Junket. 

Take ?» ripe peaches, 1 quart milk, i lb. sugar, 1 junket tablet. 

8oak and remove the skins from the peaches and place them in a glass dish. 
Hissolve a junket tablet in a tablespoonful of cold water. Put a few tablespoonfuls 
of milk in a saucepan, add flic sugar, and stir till dissolved. Add the remainder 
of the milk, and heat till blood warm—nq more. Take at once from the Are, add the 
dissolved tablet, and pour quickly over the fruit. Bo not disturb till the milk has 
set, then put in a cool place. Serve with custard and whijqied cream heaped on top. 
Ki]K yellow ])eaches (slipstoiic) should be used for this dessert. 

Peach Blancmange. 

Take 3 oz. castor sugar, i pint milk, I lemon, ^ oz. gelatine, cooked peaches. 

Hub sufficient peaches through a sieve to give about half a pint of pulp. 
Bissolve tlio gelatine in a saucepan with half a gill of peach syrup and strain it 
into the })cach pulp. Htir in the juice of the lemon, then add the milk very carefully 
and sugar to taste. Leave until beginning to sot, Avlieii stir up and pour into a, 
■wet lK)Tder mould to set. Turn out, heap the remainder of the peaches in the centre, 
and ]>our the syrup round. A little cochineal may be added to the syrup before 
Ixdng poured round the mould. 

Peach Souffle Pudding. 

Take 1 tin peaches, 1 pint milk, 1 heaped tablespoonful custard powder, 2 eggs, 
alxait 12 almonds, to 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, flavouring. 

Mix the custard powder to a smooth i>a8te with some of the milk. Boil 
the remalndeT and stir into it. Return to the pan and boil for two or three minutes, 
keeping the mixture wndl stinedj then draw aside and cool slightly. Brain the 
syrup from the peaches and cut six halves into small pieces, reserving half a peach. 
Blanch and eat up the almonds, and add thorn to the custard, with the sugar, p^ichcs, 
and half a gill of the syrup. Separate the eggs, beat up the yolks, and stir them 
in. Flavour with a few drops of flavouring, then whisk egg-wJiites to a stiff froth 
and fold in lightly. Turn into a piedish, dredge the top of the mixture with castor 
sugar, and bake slowly for about forty rnimnes^ being careful not to Jet it boil, 
Serve cold with cream and place half a poach in the centre. 
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Peach Gateau. 

Take 3 eggs, 1 pint iniik, vanilla flavouring, 1 lahlespoonful sugar, 2 table- 
spoonsful desiccated coconut, 4 8i»onge cakes, peaches. 

Heat the eggs, and add the healed niilk, sugar, coconut, and crumbled si)oiigc 
cakes and a few drops of vanilla flavouring. Turn into a buttered mould and cover 
lor about thirty to forty-five minutes, or until set, or else bake gently until set. 
When cold, turn out, ]>ou]‘ ])each s^^nip round, and heap some peaches on top. Horve 
with cream. 


Empress Peaches. 

Take 4 oz. rice, 4 fresh i)eaches, 2 oz. cjistor sugar, 4 spoonfuls red currant 
nelly, ]dnt8 milk, vanilla flavouring. 

Cook the rice in the milk in a double boiler, adding the sugar till the rice is 
soft and the milk has lieen absorlied; then add flavouring to taste. iVel and halve 
the peaches, remove the stones, and jdace the fruit in a baking tin. (h)ok for two 
or three minutes in the oven. Heap the rice in a hot dish and arrange the cooked 
peaches on top. Put the jelly in the baking tin, and, when it is dissolved, pour it 
over the jieaches. This sweet can be served hot (‘r cold. 


THE PICNIC SANDWICH. 

Th<’ first secret of a good sandwich lies in the bread. Any kind can b( used 
lliat combines well with the desired filling—white, f»rown, wholemeal, raisin, or 
mit—hut it should bo of close, firm texture, and one day old to give the best 
results. 

The second secret of a good sandwicli lies in the treatment of the Imtter. 
It should always be creamed liefore spreading. 

When your sandwiches are made, the proldiun of keeping them moist presents 
itself. Nothing is more disappointing than a dry sandwich. If for picnic use, 
each should be A\ra]»ped in waxed ]*a]>er. Aloistness is more assured if wet butter 
muslin is wrapped about the whole jiile of paper wrapped sandwiches, and them a 
thick wrapping of paper tied in place. 

Of all samlwiches, tliosi* made with chicken ari' usually considered thc‘ most 
(hdectable. Ohicken lends itself best to ('ombination wlih other delicately fla\oured 
foods, and to use wdth white brmui. 

Creamed Chicken Sandwich. 

Ohop the chicken (a small amount will go a long wmy), add a little chopped 
[jarsloy and ctdery salt, ad<l cho])ped olives, and mix with a small amount of white 
saiKM'. (\»ol and spread on buttered wholemeal bread. 

Chicken and Almond Sandwich. 

Mix one cupful chopped chicken and one cupful blanched almonds (cho])ped). 

Blend them with eight tablcspooiituls cream and season with three-fouiths of a 
teaspoonful salt, one (juarter teaspoemful ])aprika, and a dash ot pi*pper. l"se 
with either white or wholemeal bread. 

Chicken and Nut Sandwich. 

Take 1 cupful cold clncken, I cupful pecan nut meats, i cupful celer\ 
mayonnaise. 

Ohop the chicken and nuts tincly and add the celery, cut in thin slices. Mix 
with the dressing and spread on rounds or fingers of unbuttered biead, laving a 
lettuce leaf on the mixture. Top with a buttered round or finger. 


Egg Yolk Sandwich. 

Hub the yolks of hard’boiled eggs to u smooth pnsto, adding melted butter, 
salt, and pe/»/’>or, and spread on wholvmvjil or white bread. To vary, add a little 
ehoppi'd celery. 
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Deyllled E99 Sandwich* 

Boil three eggs hard; cool, peel, aud halve. Mash the yolks with two table- 
spoonfuls soft butter, half a tablespoonful French dressing, half a teaspoonful 
Worcester sauce, and half a teaspoonful onion juice. 

Work in one teaspoonful cliopped olives. Hpread between lightly-buttered 
slices of white bread. 

Em White Sandwich. 

Qiop the whites of the eggs used in devilled egg sandwiches fine, and add 
peX^pur? a minced gherkin, and enough mayonnaise to make a si)readirig paste. I’se 
between wholemeal bread. 

Anchovy and Cheese Sandwich. 

Mix one tablespoonful ancliovy paste and one cream cheese, a teaspoonful of 
olive oil, and a tcaspoonful of horseradish. Spread between slices of brown bread. 

Fried Oyster Sandwich. 

Place two fried oysters on a loaf of lettuce and lay between slices of thinly 
buttered bread. These are good cold. Boiled salad dressing may be added if 
desired. Thick creamed oysters may also be used in a sandwich. 

Cheese and Mint Sandwich. 

Mash cream cheese to a paste with a little cream, adding a pincli of salt. I’ul 
a layer on bottom slice of bread and a layer of mint jelly over it. Bread should 
be cut thin and buttered. Cover with another slice. Cut in fingers. 

Devilled Cheese Sandwich. 

Take i cupful grated cheese, IJ tablespoonfuls devilled ham, 1 tables[M>onfuI 
cream, 4 slices white bread, Worcester sauce to taste. 

Mix all to a smooth paste and spread between thin slices of butter<‘d brt'fui. 

Banana and Lettuce Sandwich. 

Cut slightly stale white bread thin and spread lightly with butter. Mix 
shredded lettuce with mayonnaise and spread on one slice of bread, putting thinly 
sliced bananas on top of the lettuce. Cover with another slice of bread and ^ 
into triangles. • 

Banana and Pineapple Sandwich. 

Mix equal parts, about half a cupful each, of banana pulp aud fiiiely*ehoj)pe(l 
pineapple with two tablespoonfuls honey, a little grape-juice, and the juice of one 
lemon. Cut bread thin. 

Ftp Roils. 

Put 3 figs through a mincer, add 2 tublespoonfuls (‘hop})ed nuts and toiough 
orjmge marmalade to spread. Biemove crusts from soft freslj bread and cut in 
thick slices, using a very sharp knife. Spread with creamed buttor, then with fig 
mixture, and roll. Place close together and vover with a damp cloth until rolls 
stay in shape, or fasten with toothpick. 

Nut Bread Sandwich. 

Cream orange or lemon juice into butter and spread on nut bread. Sprinkle 
on a little sugar. 

Peach and Cheeae Sandwich. 

Take 2 cupfuls peaches, 4 cupful sugar, cream cheese, salt, croani. 

Cut the peaches very fine and add sugar. Mash a fresh cream cheese, adding 
salt and enough cream to soften. Mix with peaches and use as sandwich filling. 
Brush the top of each sandwich with cream and sprinkle with chopped salted 
almonds. 

Open Tomato Sandwich. 

Put a thin slip of firm tomato on a slightly larger round of buttered white 
bpaa. Sprinkle with salt and place a little mayonnaise in the centre. Put a slice 
of stufft^d olive on the mayonnaise. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLB SHOWINQ THE AVERAGE UAINVALL FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER IN THE AGRIOULTORAL 
Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1940 and 1939, for Comparison, 


Average 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Divisions and 
Stations. I 


North Coast. In. 

Atherton ,. .. 0*73 

Calms .. .. 1-J5 

Cardwell .. .. 1*60 

Cooktown .. O o5 

Herberton .. 0*64 

Ingham .. .. 

Innlsfall .. .. 3-^2 

Mossman Mill .. 1*34 

Townsville .. 0*47 


Central Coast. 

Ayr .. .. 1‘20 

Bowen .. .. 0-78 

Charters Towers .. 0-77 

llaokay P.O. .. 1-33 

Mackay Sugar Ex- 

perlment Station 1-41 

Proserpine .. 1-00 

St. Lawrence .. i 1*22 

South Coast. 


Blggenden 

.• i 147 

41 

0-27 


Bundaberg 

.. 1 1*52 

67 

0*55 

0-11 

Brisbane .. 

.. ; 1*97 

88 

0-75 

0*45 

Caboolture 

. . 1 1-7<J 

63 

0-«3 


ChllderB .. 

.. ; 1-71 

46 

0*42 ! 


Crohamburst 

.. 1 2*61 

47 

0-42 ( 

0-35 

Bsk 

.. 2*03 

63 

0*40 ! 

1 

0*27 


No. of 1 
yeais’ Bept., Sept, t 
^ re- 1040. I 1939. 
cords. 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


Avbraob 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Sept 


I 


39 

68 

68 

64 

64 

48 

69 

27 

23 


63 

60 

68 


43 

37 

69 


In. 

034 
0*38 
0-49 
0-83 
0-20 
015 
111 
0-63 
0 02 


001 

0*04 


0-08 I 
0*32 1 


In. , South Coast-oontd. i lii. 


5*41 I Qatton College 
P*5§ : Gayndah .. 

0*2» : Gympie .. 

O-'IO . Kilkivan .. 

, Maryborough 
2 AA * Nambour . . 
n Ai ' Nanango .. 

«*0l I Rockhampton 
* • * Woodford 

, CenfroZ Highlands. 


Clermont 

Gindie 

Springsure 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby 
Emu Vale 
Hermitage 
, Jlmbour .. 

Miles 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 


0-34 


0-07 

0-38 


Maranoa 


1-49 
1-52 
2 07 

1- 64 
1-88 

2- 40 
1*77 
1-26 
2'09 


0-97 

101 

1-20 


1-64 

1*71 

1-54 

142 

1 31 

2 20 
2 06 
1-80 


0-90 

1*38 


No. of i 
years’ 
re¬ 
cords. 


Sept, 
1940. 


I 


41 

69 

70 
61 
69 
44 
68 
69 
63 


70 

44 

33 

62 

66 

67 

68 
75 


26 

66 


in. 

0-69 
1-11 
l ‘«8 
0*96 
1-39 
0-31 
0 91 
0*28 
1-29 


69 I 0*86 
41 .. 

71 I 0 S2 


1-53 

0*83 

l’*50 
0 92 
109 
0*90 
1-22 


0-27 

0-35 


Sept., 

1930. 


In. 

014 

0*05 

005 


0-50 

0*16 


042 


001 

0-54 


0-07 
1-17 
0-14 
0 48 


A. S. RICHARDS, Divigional Meteorologrist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—SEPTEMBER, 1940. 

COICPILBD FROM TBLBQRAPHIO REPORTS. 


Divisions and Stations. 


Coastal. 

Cooktown 


Herberton 
Rockhampton .. 
Brisbane 

DarKnp Doums. 
Oalby 
Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 

Jf<d-Jnfer<or. 

Georgetown 

Longreach 

Mltimell 

Westsm. 

Gurketown 

Bottlia .. 

Thar gomtndab_ 


80-i4 

3017 

80-17 


3005 

80-lJ 

3014 

30 06 
8007 
30*12 


Shade Tbmperatueb. Rainfall. 


Means. 


Extremes. 

... 

Total. 

Wet 

Days 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

- — 

Deg. 


Points. 


80 

69 

82 

■ 21,22, 

60 

10 

83 

3 

72 

51 

84 

1 23, 24, 

! 30 

29 

39 

1 

20 

2 

81 

68 

91 

i 28 

51 

3 

28 

3 

75 

65 

82 

28 

49 

6 

i 75 

4 

78 

48 

! 86 

! 27 

35 

3 

i 153 

3 

71 

40 

i 81 

27 

27 

3 

1 109 

i 4 

71 

40 

1 81 

) 

27 

i 

42 

4 

! 96 

6 

89 

59 

1 

{ 95 

1 

, 27, 28 

; 50 

8 



87 

54 

I 96 

I 27 

' 42 

1 



79 

45 

91 

27 

34 

15 

j 31 

*5 

87 

61 

. 04 

17, 23, 


2,3 



86 j 

65 

i 

28 

26 

46 

1,18, 



1 

80 1 

61 

i 

' 94 

1 26 

' 43 

1 30 

4, 14 


i ** 

i 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON, 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE.! 


Phases of the Moon, Occulfations, Oc. 

7th Nov. D First Quarter 7 8 a.m. 

15th ,♦ O Full Moon 12 23 p.m. 

23rd „ ^ Last Quarter 2 36 a.m. 

29th M # New Moon 6 42 p.xn. 

Perigee, liTth November, at lO.o p.ni. 


- -■ 

-— 


1 

_ _ 

— 



November, 

December, 

Nov., 

Dec. 


3940. 

1940. 

1940. 

1940. 


Kises. 

Sets. 

Eiset. 

Sets. 

Eisea. 

Eises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

6*0 

6*11 

4*49 

6*34 

j 6*0 

6*29 

2 


6-11 

4*49 

6*36 

1 6*63 

7*27 

8 

• • 

6*13 

4*48 

6-85 

1 7*49 

8*26 

4 

459 

6*14 

4*48 

6*36 

8*46 

9*22 

5 

4*59 

6*14 

4-48 

6 37 

1 9*43 

10*17 

6 

4-68 

6*14 

4*48 

6*38 

I 10*40 

11*11 


i 


1 

1 

1 

p.m. 

7 

4 67 

0*15 

1 4*49 

6 39 

1 11*34 

12*2 




1 1 

1 

I P.tt. 


8 

4*66 

615 1 

4*49 

6*39 

1 12*27 

12.53 

9 

4-56 

6*16 

1 4*49 

1 6 40 

, 1*19 

1.44 

10 

4.55 

6*17 

4*49 

i 6*41 

! 2*10 

2 35 

11 

4-65 

6*18 

4*50 

6 41 

j 3*0 

3*27 

22 

4 54 

i 619 

1 4*60 , 

6*42 

3*61 

4-18 

18 

4-53 

6*19 

1 4*50 1 

6 43 

4*42 

6*11 

14 

4-63 

6*20 

4*60 i 

6*44 1 

6*33 

6*4 

15 

4‘62 

6*21 

4*51 I 

6*44 

6*26 

6*56 

le 

4*62 

6*22 

4*6t 

6*44 

7*18 

7*47 

17 

4-62 

6*23 

4*51 

6 45 • 

,8*10 

8*36 

18 

4*51 

6*24 

4*52 

6 46 ' 

0*1 

9*21 

19 

4*51 

6*25 

4*52 

6*46 

9*50 

10*5 

20 

4-51 

6.25 

4*53 

6*47 

10*37 

10*47 

21 

4-50 

6*26 

4*53 

6*48 

11*21 

11*28 

22 

4-60 

6*27 

4*64 1 

6*48 

a m. 

a.m. 

28 

4‘50 

6*28 

4*54 

6*48 

12*4 

12*9 

24 

4*50 

6*28 

4*65 

6*49 

12*47 

12*52 

26 

4*49 

6*29 

4*56 

6*50 

1.28 

1*37 

28 

4*49 

6*29 

4*56 I 

6*60 

2*11 

2*26 

27 

4*49 

6*30 

4*66 1 

6*50 

2*57 

3*17 

28 

4*49 

6*31 

4*67 ; 

651 1 

3.45 

4*12 

29 

4*49 

6*32 

4-67 1 

6*51 

4.36 

,5*10 

80 

4*48 

6 33 

4*58 ! 

6*51 

5*31 

6*8 

81 



4*69 : 

6*51 j 


7.7 


1 

- 

_ ' 

1 

- - 

_ 


Apogee, 12th November, at 2 o a.m. 

.Tupiter and Saturn passed from the morning 
the evening .sky in August. Since then the 
brilliant planet wiih the smaller companion ha^ 
attracted attention. Both planets rise earlier 
each evening until on 3rd November they rise 
about f> pm., climbing the ea.stern sky until 
at midnight they are In the meridian This 
opposition to the sun and the triple conjunc¬ 
tion of .lupiter and Saturn which keeps them 
together for eight months (a phenomenon which 
has not occurred for more than two and a-half 
centuries 1 was mentioned on this page In 
August, tni 3rd November the planets will be 
at their nearest to us, Jupiter being ,371 
million miles and Saturn being 7t»3 million 
miles .fuplter could bold 1,300 earths within 
Its mighty globe, and Saturn 700 About this 
lime they are much photograi>hed by giant 
telescopes to see what changes have taken 
place since last opposition, for Jupiter i^! 
always enshrouded m turbulent belts of dense 
cloud Ijooking down upon this chaotic seem 
are four pale-faeed moons, which <.an be seen 
in small telescopes There are cloud belts 
on Saturn also, but, owing to its great distance 
they are dlfllciilt to see The system ol flat 
rings, stretehlng like a mighty platform 
48,500 miles wide round the planet, makes 
this world unique in the solar system 

Another distant planet, rranus, is in oppo¬ 
sition on Kith November. In order of distance 
from the sun IJranihs is next to Saturn and at 
opposition will be 1,725 million miles di.stant. 
Uranus Is not tar trom the Pleiades and for a 
.short time when near opimsitlon it comes within 
naked eyesight as a flth magnitude star The 
trouble Is, bowt*ver, to know which of the 
myriad tiny .stars is Uranus. 

Quite a rare event is a transit of Mercury 
On the morning of 12th November, about ten 
minutes to seven, tho.se with small telescopes, 
properly .shaded with very dark glass, may sei 
a tiny black dot on the edge ot the sun. 
During the morning, this simt will appear to 
travel across the sun’s disc, pas.siug oft before 
noon. Thhs tiny .spot Is Mercury, Its size will 
serve to show the huge proport lotus of the sun 
comparibd with a planet. A transit was last 
seen here in 1927. and the observer noted how 
much blacker and distinct was Mercury than 
sunspots visible at the time 

7th Dec. J» First Quarter 2 1 a.m. 
15th ,• O Full Moon 5 38 a.m. 

22n(l „ f Last Quarter H 45 a.m. 

29th „ • New Moon 6 56 a.m. 


Apogee, 9th December, at fl.O p.m. 
Perigee, 25th December, at 4.o p.ui. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude^ 28 degrees 12 minutes S, 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Ooondlwlndt. add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes: 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 8S minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dat^ when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night: 
T;hen at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must he remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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Event and Comment 

fodder Conservation. 

PODDER eonservalioii as a solution to a major problem was discussed 
^ by the Minister for Agrioultnre and Stock, ITon. Frank W. Buleock, 
in the course of a recent Press statement. ‘‘There is nothingr new about 
the conservation of fodder. Reference is made to it in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and it has been the subject of exhortation during the lifetime of 
all of us. In essence, it means the stora^^e of foodstuffs against need— 
that need invariably being a drought, declared the Minister. 

Continuing, Mr. Bulcock said that w^e stored foodstuffs against 
human needs; w^e piwdded wheat from harvcvSt to haiTcst; wv stored 
butter and other commodities for ourselves; but w^e left the source from 
which much of our needs and w’^ealth comes to take care of itself. This 
did not suggest that w'e w^ere a provident people and the absence of a 
State-wide conservation policy had caused the loss of countless millions 
of pounds. Proteins were an essential to animals as w^cll as man, and 
constituted one of the greatest of our needs, yet in bountiful seasons 
proteins—in this State* alone valued at an enormous amount annually— 
were allowed to go to w^'aste. This waste w^as principally reprcKseiit (hI 
by the non-utilisation of pasturage, for pastures reproduced, under 
favourable conditions, faster than stock life. Much of this protein was 
lost beyond recall, and when the day of reckoning came we lamented 
a drought, utilised public finance for relief purposes, and tied a load 
round the neck of the producer. 
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Surely, said the Minister, there was a better way. Surely all our 
lamentations were based on a desire to ensure greater security for the 
future, a security which would reflect in a more general prosperity. 
Every producing cow that died was a loss to the State, more especially 
during this present period when Britain was asking for more butter, 
more cheese, and more milk products. 

From time to time, generally after each drought, the question of 
fodder conservation came to the fore, but in the glee with which we 
greeted good seasons the necessity for fodder conservation was soon 
lost sight of. It must be conceded that fodder conservation on a national 
scale presented diflSculties, but these were not insuperable, for certain 
farmers in every area of the State had successfully conserved fodder, 
either as hay or ensilage. Personally, Mr. Bulcock said he held the 
opinion that c.onservation was largely a problem for the individual. 
There had been a tendency in the past to talk in terms of national service 
rather than in terms of individual security, and because of this tendency 
the tasks involved had overwhelmed the designers. Roughly speaking, 
Queensland farms could be divided into— 

(a) Those capable of producing hay or silage crops as; insurance 
against drought; 

(ft) Those which, by their situation, must remain dominantly 
grassland; and 

(c) The pastoral areas where, at best, only limited forms of 
conservation were possible. 

Silage paid good dividends, added the Minister. In other words, 
it seemed clear that the agricultural areas must provide much of the 
fodder needed by the pastoral areas during dry periods, althougli he 
knew of certain pastoral holdings in Central Queensland where the 
making of silage constituted a part of the normal yearns routine, and 
the owners of those properties assured him that the making of silage 
paid handsomely. 

It must not be assumed that fodder conservation was not pi*actised 
in the agricultural areas, for it was, and last/ year several hun(lr(‘d silos 
were laid down in the State; yet only the fringe of the problem had 
been touched. He believed that it was the duty of the D('partment of 
Agriculture to “selP^ silos to the producer, for his desire was to see a 
silo on every possible farm. 

Why had progress in this direction been so slow ? he asked. There 
was a variety of explanations, principal of which were the cost, the 
additional routine work, and the fact that capital was lying idle both 
in respect to silos and the crop. However, those difficulties, real enough, 
vanished when balanced against the favourable factors of additional 
security, the more assured income that stored fodder yielded, and the 
introduction of balanced production. 

Fodder conservation, in its narrowest aspect, had a special meaning 
for the dairy farmer who also was a pig raiser. 

It should be remembered that a minor drought occurred in the 
State every five years and a major drought overtakes us every ten years. 
We suffered as a State in consequence, but much of it was due to our 
own fault. The 1936 drought cost the dairying industry alone about 
£3,000,000, and the drought just broken would probably reveal a similar 
loss 
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The Fodder Poiition in Queentland. 

QUEENSLAND is happily placed in respect of fodder storage?” 
^ added Mr. Bulcock. We could, over a restricted but growing 
area, produce lucerne for hay, but too much importance was freciuently 
attached to lucerne. We had other crops that (?ould be sncc^essfully 
conserved. We were a maize-producing State, and in many of our maize 
areas legumes other than lucerne could be grown for mixing with the 
maize silage. 

Then again, during the i)asi year there liad becui a healthy extension 
of the newer varieties of sorghums, which constituted an excellent fodder 


crop in areas where maize growing was pre.carious. Soi’ghuins, although 
the newest of the alternate grain and fodder crops, would be an impor¬ 
tant intiuenee in the development of fodder conservation in Queensland. 
The elimination of the i)riekly-pear had giv(ui access to new arejis for 
cultivation, parti(‘ularly in the Dalby, Tara, and Chinchilla districts, 
and it was good to observe that in Ilu‘se distrii'ts a vigorous conservation 
policy was in operation. 


There was a time when complete reliance was placed on the 
(‘oncretc silo, which was, with its necessary ecjuipment, the most expensive 
form of silo, but in recent years the usefulness of the pit silo had been 
demonstrated. The stach silo, with its attendant waste, eould not be 
recommended, but if the cdioice lay between a stack of silage and no 
silage at all, then led us have the stack by all means. 


Finance would, of course, continue to constitute the big question 
in relation to fodder conservation, remai‘k(»d the Minister. The Common¬ 
wealth Bank was a national institution designed to be of service to the 


people and he had often thought that no better national investment was 
available for this institution than money for fodder reserves. 


It was perhaps not generally known that there was a silo officer 
attached to the Department of Agriculture, whose duty was t-o instruct 
and supervise the building of silos, and tliat field officers of the Depart¬ 
ment also were available for this service. 

In addition, the Dei)artment provided concrete moulds to producers 
who planned to construct a silo. Last year the Rural Development 
Bureau had undertaken a silo drive on the Atherton Tableland. There, 
silos had been put down for a number of producers at an average cost of 
£1 per ton capacity. The average capacity of these silos was 80 tons, 
representing 80 tons of worth-while insurance. 


Appointment of a Fodder Conservation Commitfee . 

ly^R. BULCOCK went on to s{iy that a fodder conservation committee 
^ * had been appointed from among experienced officers of his Depart¬ 
ment who had sf)ecial knowledge of the cultural and economical factors 
involved and special training in all forms of farming practice. This 
committee wtis, he stressed, already at woi’k on the exfunination of pro¬ 
posals for a State-wide fodder conservation drive. ^‘We are to-day 
paying the penalty of past neglect, but 1 am of opinion that we have 
at last learnt our lesson and will soon prepare for the next dry spell,” 
he added. The first factor in the success of the proposals was a fodder 
conservation consciousness,” and he beliewed that that consciousness 
was already passing from the abstract to the concrete and only required 
guidance to ensure a solution of the major problem confronting the 
producers of Queensland—the problem of recurring drought. 
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Brown Paper Bunch Covers for the Control 
of Banana Rust Thrips. 

N. E. H. CALDWELL, M.8c.Agr., Assistant Eeseareh Officer. 

B rown paper for bimeh covers continues to find favour with many 
banana-growers, mainly as a protection for the fruit in the winter, 
but also in some cases as a substitute for hessian covers in the banana 
rust thrips control programme. At the present time hessian is expen¬ 
sive, and it is probable that only paper covers will be available to those 
growers intending to put rust thrips control measures into operation 
during the 1940-41 summer. 

In the past, some paper covers have failed to stand up to wear and 
tear in the plantations, especially during the coastal wet season. 
Recently completed tests under plantation conditions of a number of 
different classes of paper enable the requirements of banana-growers 
to be defined somewhat more precisely than has hitherto been possible, 
and they indicate that a satisfactory brown paper cover can be selected 
for all plantations. 

Paper Characteristics. 

Generally speaking, the heavier the paper the better its weather- 
resiiiting properties, while unglazed papers are superior to glazed in this 
respect. Thus, an unglazed paper of a D/C rating* of 35 lb. wore very 
well, and was superior to a lighter uuglazed type of T)/C rating 26 lb., 
which, though used extensively by growers, has not been entirely satis¬ 
factory. Similarly, a glazed paper of 30 lb. D/0 rating was somewhat 
better than another glazed paper of 28 lb. D/C rating, but the latter 
was definitely inferior to the lighter unglazed type of a D/C rating of 
only 26 lb. 

It was also found that double tubes (made simply by slipping one 
tube inside another before placing them on the bunch) withstood a<lversc 
weather conditions in the plantation remarkably well. Thus, double 
tubes of a glazed paper of 30 lb. D/C rating were all absolutely intact 
after covering bunches for twenty w'eeks between February and June 
in a very exposed plantation, and were still intact after a further 
thirteen weeks’ exposure from June to Sept(‘mber on a second series of 
bunches in the same plantation. In contrast to this, a considerable 
proportion of single tubes of the same paper was fairly badly torn eight 
weeks after being fitted to bunches in February in the same plantation. 
Single tubes of this paper were considered suitable only for very sheltered 
areas. 

Drown and other papers treated with various materials such as 
plastic bitumen, creosote, and linseed oil were tested on a fairly exten¬ 
sive scale, but none proved satisfactory. Most of them showed a decided 
tendency to cause fruit scalding, particularly in hot weather, while others 
were discarded on account of poor durability or high cost. The pale 
colour of the fruit induced by some of these covers does not detract from 
its market value. 

I Tubes versus Bags. 

' Tubes are rather susceptible to tearing by wind. Bags certainly 
'i^St tfearing somewhat better for the first few weeks, but once a break 

'.»,'i ,1,______ 

» * The B/O ratingf is a trade designation based on the weight of a ream of sheets 
ieach 20 inches by 30 inches. 
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has been made by the ‘‘belP' bursting through the paper they 
deteriorate rather more rapidly than the tubes. For satisfactory rust 
control, bunches must be covered as soon as they are ‘thrown,’' and 
as paper covers will not stand the handling necessary to enable the 
‘‘bell” to be broken off at a later date, paper bags possess no real advan¬ 
tage over paper tubes. Completely closed paper bags also complicate 
the application of dusts and the determination of fruit maturity. A 
suggestion for tying the paper tubes loosely at tlie bottoms of the 
bunches to minimise movement in the wind has not been fully investi¬ 
gated, but it seems to hold some promise, provided the labour costs 
entailed in this extra operation are not too great. Satisfactory water¬ 
proof glues are now available for joining the edges of the paper. Tubes 
need not, therefore, be sewn, though there seems no objection to this 
practice if it is adopted by the manufacturers. 

Recommendations. 

Banana rust thrips control measures involving the use of brown 
paper bunch covers may therefore be summarised as follows:— 

1. In most plantations use single lubes of unglazed brown paper 

of a D/C rating not less than 30 lb., but preferably of 35 lb. 

2. In exposed jdaiitations use double tubes of unglazed brown 

paper of I)/C raling not less than 26 lb., or of glazed paper 
of J)/C rating not less than 30 lb. 

3. Cover the bunches as soon as practicable after they are thrown, 

4. Apf)ly a 2 per cent, nicotine dust to the bunch at covering, 

and make three further applications at weekly intervals. 

5. Mark the covers so that the age of the bunches, the time to 

cease dusting, and the time to inspect the bunches for cutting 
can easily be determined. 

The additional cost involved in using double instead of single tubes 
is largely offw^t by the fact that at least one layer, and in most cases both 
layers, of double tubes may be used on a second bunch. Single tubes 
can seldom be used a second time. 


BANANA SUCKERING. 

A flush growth of young suckers may appear in most banana areas after heavy 
summer rains. 

Before they form their own root system, these suckers rely solely on the 
parent, plant for their subsistence, and where a number are present they retard 
the parent plant’s growth and the development of its bunch of fruit. 

Most growers have a definite time for suekcring in their working plan, but 
others fit in at any time, if at all, with the result that four, six, eight, and up to a 
dozen suckers, ranging in size from peepers” to fuUy*grown plants, are seen, all 
of which have robbed the parent plant of some of its vigour. 

Even in the most fertile soils the number of suckers left to bear the grower’s 
next bunch should seldom be more than two, and sometimes three. It is desirable, 
therefore—^particularly if a fertilizing programme is carried out—^to destroy all 
the suckers which are not required as soon as they peep above the ground. At 
this stage they are easy to disconnect with little damage to the plant, and the 
fertilizer applied goes only to those suckers which will eventually produce the next 
cutting of bananas. 
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Seed Inoculation of Legumes. 

T, McKNIGHT, B.Sc,, Assistant to Besearch Officer. 

PLANTS of the legume family, such as lucerne, clovers, cowpeas, and 
* soybean have the ability to grow in association with certain bacteria, 
and, as a result, to make use of the gaseous nitrogen of the air. In this 
way they differ from most other plants which are able to obtain this 
essential element only from combined nitrogen in the soil, the supply 
of which is often low. When this association of bacteria and legume 
exists, characteristic swellings or nodules are formed on the root system 
of the host plant, and it is inside these nodules that the nitrogen- 
assimilating bacteria are found. The bacteria absorb nitrogen from the 
air, and this is passed on to and utilised by the plant for growth. 

Two beneficial results are obtained from this association. Firstly, 
the legume is furnished with an assured nitrogen supply which assists 
it to make vigorous growth. In the ease of lucerne, clovers, and other 
pasture legumes, efficient inoculation wiih the appropriate bacteria 
greatly aids the rapid establishment of a good stand. Secondly, a method 
is available for building up the nitrogen content of the soil. When 
legumes of the green manure type are turned in at the appropriate tiim^ 
there Ls added to the soil the nitrogen which has been gained from the 
air and stored temporarily in the plant tissues as nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds. If the correct bacteria are absent, neither of these benefits can 
be expected and, unfortunately, this would appear to be the case in 
many agricultural soils in Queensland. Under these conditions seed 
inoculation with a pure culture of the organism is essential. 

A selective action is possessed by most if the nodule bacteria which 
may accordingly be divided into a number of different types or strains. 
Each strain is capable of inoculating only a certain legurm. or group of 
legumes. The more important agricultural legumes may be separated 
into seven groups, each requiring a distinct strain of bacteria, which will 
not associate with legumes of the other groups. These groups are:— 
(1) Lucerne; (2) Clovers; (3) Cowpeas (including peanuts, velvet and 
lima beans); (4) Vetches (including field and garden peas and broad- 
beans); (5) Garden bean; (6) Soybean; (7) Lupin. 

The bacteria belonging to each of these groups are found to vary 
amongst themselves in their nitrogen-assimilatory capacity, and whil(‘ 
some are very efficient in benefiting the host plant, otheuvs may be nda- 
tively of little or no value. When providing pure cultures for inoculation 
purposes an attem])t is made to select only those strains which are most 
efficient. 

Thre(‘ points arc therefore evident: Firstly, tliat it is highly 
desirable that only inoculated seed be sown on new land. Secondly, that 
it is incorrect to presuppose the presence of the appropriate strain of 
bacteria for one legume because another legume well equipped with 
nodules has been grown before on the same land. ^ Thirdly, that if 
moderate or even good stands of a particular legume are obtained there 
is no reason to assume that a further benefit would not accompany 
inoculation of seed with a selected strain for subsequent sowings. • 

The Operation of Seed Inoculation. 

Appropriate bacteria which have been isolated from nodules by 
bacteriological methods are sujiplied to the farmer as a culture growing 
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on jelly in a 2-oz. medicine bottle. With each bottle is supplied 3 grains 
of a bacterial stimulant, calcium phosphate. The inoculum in one bottle 
is sufficient to treat up to 60 lb. of the larger seed such as cowpeas, or 
30 lb. of the smaller seed such as lucerne or clover. 

The inoculation process is simple, and consists in wetting the seeds 
with a suspension of the bacteria in skim milk. The calcium phosphate 
is dissolved in half a pint of skim milk, and the wliole of the bacterial 
slime in the bottle is then transferred to this mixture. To do this, pour 
.a little of the milk into the bottle and, putting the thumb over the 
mouth, shake vigorously, and then pour back into the rest of the milk. 
Kepeat this several times until all of the bacterial slime has been washed 
off. 

The seeds should be piled on a clean surface and then inoculated 
by pouring on the suspension, a little at a time, meanwhile thoroughly 
mixing the seeds with the hands until every seed is wetted. The seed 
should then be spread out in a cool, shady place to dry. 

It is important to note that inoculated seed should be sown as soon 
as possible after inoculation, and should be planted only in moist soil. 
Seed should be drilled in or, if broadcast, harrowed in immediately, as 
exposure to sunlight kills the bacteria. Inoculated seed should not be 
sown at the same time as artificial fertilizer, and if possible the most 
efficient method is to apply the fertilizer in moist soil a day or two 
])efore the inoculated seed is planted. 

Store the culture in a cool, dark place, and do not remove the cotton 
wool plug from the mouth of the bottle until the culture is to be used. 
The culture should be used as soon as possible after receipt, but it may 
be held for as long as four or five weeks without marked deterioration. 
If delays hold up sowing longer than this, it is advisable to obtain a 
fresh culture. 

Farmers requiring inoculum should write, indicating the variety of 
seed and the quantity to be treated, at least ten days before sowing is 
anticipated, as this time is necessary for the preparation and despatch of 
•cultures. A charge of one shilling per bidtle is made for inoculum. 


PASTURE MANAGEMENT. 

If seasonal rains occur, many of the pastoral areas in Queensland may soon be 
-well covered with grass and herbage. If widely distributed summer rains do fall, a 
good autumn crop of long grass should be assured. The effect of autumn long grass 
is to supplement the organic constituents of the soil. This augmented organic content 
will tend to maintain the fertility of the pastures. In ordinary circumstances pastures 
should not be burnt off. This applies especially to sown pastures, such as paspalum 
and Uhodos grass. The effect of a severe grass fire is to reduce greatly the potential 
•supply of the organic constituents of the soil. If persisted in, the practice of burning- 
off may result in sterility of the soil, it is possible that bush fires rocurnug annually 
form one of the principal factors in the reduction of the fertility of much open forest 
•country to far below that of rain-forest country. 

In burnt-over areas, an invasion of non-nutritious grasses may always be looked 
for. In particular, the farmer with paspalum pastures can watch for the entrance 
of carpet grasses and rat^s-tail grass. The prompt eradication of these almost 
worthless intruders may mean the saving of many weeks of labour in two or three 
years’ time when, otherwise, these invading grassovs may have spread and seeded. 

In paspalum pastures, ordinary white clover should be fostered. A good pasture 
of this kind can often be established by broadcasting a few ounces of white clover seed 
to the acre in a paspalum paddock. This can be done during autumn. Generally, white 
clover prefers a sandy soil. 
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Maori J\Aife of Citrus. 

N. E. H. OAIiBWELL, M.Sc.Agr., Assistant Kesearch Officer. 

'T'HE Maori mite,* so called in Queensland on account of the 

characteristic dark-brown discolouration caused to the rind of 
oranges by its feeding, but known in other countries as the citrus rust 
mite, orange rust mite, fruit mite, and silver mite, is a common citrus 
pest in most parts of this State. The skin blemishes on the fruit are well 
knowm, the injury caused to leaves and bark is less familiar, but the mite 
itself, on account of its extremely small size, is seldom seen by the grower. 

Life History and Habits. 

The adult mites, of which only females are known, are very small, 
being about 1/200 of an inch in length and about three times as long as 
broad. The body tapers towards the posterior end, and is divided into 
segments by a series of rings, each of which is further divided into two 
on the underside. In colour, adult mites vary from pale to almost 
golden yellow. Larval mites are similar in appearance, though smaller 
and almost colourless. The eggs are white to pale-yellow spherical bodies 
which, though minute, are quite large relative to the size of the female. 

The eggs are laid singly or in clusters usually on the more sheltered 
parts of the fruit and foliage. They hatch after a brief incubation 
period and the larval mites rapidly reach maturity, moulting twice 
during growth. The white skins shed by the larvte commonly adhere 
to tlie plant and may remain long after all living mites have disappeared, 
thus providing a characteristic clue to the cause of the injury. 

Although the mites in both adult and larval stages move about 
quite freely, they do not appear to migrate far from the site on which 
they are hatched. Consequently, they normally occur in colonies contain¬ 
ing eggs, larvae, and adults. On account of the rapidity with which the 
mites breed, especially during the warmer months of the year when the 
life cycle may be completed in a little over a week, these colonies may 
contain enormous numbers which give to the affected fruit or leaf a 
characteristic '‘dusty’’ appearance. 

Injury. 

Injury to the plant is due to the piercing of surface cells by the 
mites when feeding. On green fruit, the damaged area first appears 
somewhat darker than the remainder of the rind, and if the infestation 
is very heavy the surface may be almost black. A silvery grey may at 
times be observed in the early stages of injury on oranges and mandarins, 
but this does not persist. The blemish is always brown on these fruits 
when mature, the depth of colour varying with the intensity of attack 
from light-brown to almost black. Lemons, on the other hand, acquire 
a silvery or at times almost white colour, accompanied in severe cases 
by shallow but extensive cracking of the rind. Fruit outside the leaf 
canopy typically has the most severe blemishing on the exposed side, 
but on fruit inside the tree the discolouration is more usually distributed 
evenly over the whole surface. Severe Maori mite infestation paay 
occasionally cause some fruit drop, while premature ripening, reduction 
in fruit size, rind thickening, and interference with normal juice 
production are also possible effects of injury. 

* Vhyllncopiruta oleivorvs Ashm. ^ . 
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Damage to leaves and bark of the younger wood though frequently 
encountered, particularly on young trees, is seldom serious. Such injury 
is, however, often apparent before that on the fruit, and this permits 
the early detection of a severe infestation before the fruit is appreciably 
damaged. Mites feed on both surfaces of the leaf but prefer the under¬ 
side. The first symptom of leaf injury is a bronzing of the surface, a 
condition exhibited more by lemons than the other varieties, but the 
final result on all kinds of citrus is the ai)pearanco of irregular dark 
browm patches, fnjured bark is as a rule brownish-blac'k in colour, and 
quite considerable areas on young wood may be thus affected. 

Tlie chief loss experienced by growers is due to a reduction in the 
market value of the fruit on account of its blemished ap])earance, and 
not because of any serious defect in its quality. 

Maori mite blemishes are still frequently confused by the growers 
with those due to the melanose fungus, but the two conditions may 
usually be readily distinguished by the fact that the former is tyi)ieally 
smooth to the touch and the latter quite rough. 

Control Measures. 

(1) As a first step towards control growers should procure a good 
hand lens magnifying about twelve times and become familiar with the 
appearance of the mite. Thus equipped a grower should, after a little 
experience, be in a position to know when to apply control measures 
during summer and autumn. 

(2) Jn Queensland a lime-sulphur spray (1 in 15) should be 
regularly applied to citrus trees in late winter before the flower buds 
start to fill. Though not used solely to deal with Maori mite, it is an 
essential part of the Maori mite control programme. 

(3) Further control measures will then be unnecessary until the 
summer. Insecticidal treatments for the control of otlier citrus pests 
must be applied in most districts during tliis period, partiimlarly in the 
months Noveraber-December and Fchruary-April. Although these 
treatments may retard Maori mite development, they seddom enable a 
grower to dispense with special measures aimed solely at controlling this 
pest. Such measures involve the use of a Iime-sul]diur spray or a 
sulphur dust. Colloidal and wettable sulphurs may also be effective, 
but so far they have not been used extensively in Queensland for this 
purpose. 

Where insecticidal treatments are applied first in early summer and 
again in late summer or autumn, special measures for Maori mite control 
will usually be required only in January or February. If late summer 
or autumn applications are omitted, further mite treatment may have 
to be undertaken even as late as March. If no insecticide is applied 
for the control of other pests in November or December, summer control 
of Maori mite should be established during these months, particularly 
in districts where the pest is of major importance. Further treatment 
later in the season may still be necessary if weather conditions favour 
a rapid increase of the mite. 

Tn deciding on the need for Maori mite control measures and the 
right time to apply them, a grower must be guided by his observations 
and by his past experience with it, both in the orchard and in the district 
as a whole. 
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The strength of lime-sulphur to be used during the summer will 
depend on the temperature prevailing at the time of application* 
Generally speaking, strengths of 1 in 20 to 1 in 25 may be used in the 
early and late summer, though somewhat weaker mixtures are advisable 
if temperatures at the time of application are abnormally high. Dilu¬ 
tions of 1 in 30 to 1 in 35 are recommended for mid-summer application* 
Under no circumstances should lime-sulphur spraying be done during 
excessively hot weather. 

Sulphur dust, which may with advantage be mixed with an equal 
part of hydrated lime, is preferable to a lime-sulphur spray in hot 
weather. Where other weather conditions, such as heavy rain, may 
make a repetition of the treatment necessary, the more easily applied 
dust has much to commend it. Sulphur dust should, therefore, find a 
wider application than the lime-sulphur spray during the months of 
January and February. 

Dusting may be done at any time of the day, but the best results 
are obtained by working early in the morning or later in the afternoon 
when dew is on the trees and wind velocity liable to be at its lowest. 


REWORKING DRONE CITRUS TREES. 

In orchards where undesirable types of citrus trees have been cut back for 
reworking, the final thinning of shoots not required for budding into may be done. 
Where necessary, the trunks and limbs should be re-whitewashed to continue protection 
from sunburn. In districts where the growth of new shoots is sufficiently advanced 
(they should have attained a diameter of some ^ in. at the base), and providing 
that the sap is flowing freely, they may be budded. 

When the shoots arc ready to receive the bud, a perpendicular cut is made in 
the bark at or near the base. The cut should be from 1 to li in. in length, and in 
depth through to the cambium layer. Anoihcr cut is then made horizontally across 
the top of the perpendicular one, so that the two together form a T, 

Budwood should be t^ken only from selected trees which are healthy and 
vigorous and noted for consistent production of heavy crops of quality fruit. 
Budwood should be well rounded, mature wood about the thickness of an ordinary 
lead pencil or slightly less and not more than One year old. Before the buds are 
cut from the budstick, the leaves arc trimmed off so that a piece of the leaf stalk 
or petiole is left in each case. By this means the bud can l>e more easily handled 
after cutting. 

The bud may be cut off the stick either from above or below, but the general 
practice is to cut from below the bud upwards, commencing about half an inch 
below and ending about lialf an inch above. The cut must be made with a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife, and be just deep enough to remove a very thin layer of wood. In 
the absence of thorns, the wood may be carefully removed from behind the bud, care 
being taken not to damage the bud. 

The bud is then inserted down and under the bark of the stock by raising 
the latter with the budding knife. In order to bring the bud and stock in close 
contact, they are bound tightly together with a raffia tie. In from two to three 
weeks the bud, if it remains green, will have taken—that is to say, united with the 
stock. The tie may then be cut and the head shortened Imck to force the sap 
into the bud. The stud may be utilised to support the shoot from the bud during 
its early growth, but when the shoot has made good growth and is strong enougL 
to support itself the stub should be removed altogether. 
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Farmall-H, on pneumafks 





These new, powerful McCor- 
mick-Deering tractors— 
Farmalls H and M, bring you 
streamline design for visible 
Dperation, smooth, four- 
cylinder, valve-in-head 

engine, four ideal field 
speeds, and 15 m.p.h. road 
speed on rubber; fmger-tip 
auto steering; widely variable 
wheel treads and quick- 
attachable machines. These 
tractors make a substantial 
cut in running costs. Both 
are available with steel 
wheels or pneumatics. 


Farmall tractors and equipment 
give you better work at lower 
operating cost. Write to us 
for a Farmall catalogue, or get 
the facts from your McCormick- 
Deering local agent. 


Farmall-M, on steel wheels 


CONNECTED DISC PLOUGH 


With the Formal l-H or Farmall-M 
tractor, the 47-20 HM plough makes 
a close-coupled unit ideal for plough¬ 
ing. Two-furrow plough for H and M 
tractors; three-furrow plough for the 
Farmall-M ... 26, 28, or 30-inch 

discs can be supplied. 
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(Incorporateii in Victoria) 
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One of 14 Bedford Ufilify Models 

WILL ANSWER YOUR NEEDS IN- 

TYPE, CAPACITY, 
PRICE, & ECONOMY 


Ceivyail Roadster Front Open Dollvory £ 25 $ 

(Also in Floreboord and Wellside) 



40 in.p«9* „ ] 

with th. Bwlfow* CanyM 

i 35 m.p-9* 

L«. th. 


With economy now the order of 

^ ^ . the day, select your new utility 

Carryall Coupo Front Open Dolivery — £282 • 

(Also in Floreboord ond Wellside) Bedford range, showing 

at your dealers. With Bedford 
you get Bedford economy, plus 
Bedford engineering—better fea¬ 
tures, more features, longer life, 
higher resale value, and big- 
capacity bodies 

For extra value Bedford gives 
Can y®*-* more efficient overhead 

valve engine, octane selector, 
6-phase carburettor, independent 
springing, Lockheed hydraulic 
brakes, and 3-speed quick- 
change Synchromesh gears. 

Get the most for your money 
and more miles per gallon with 

Hal# Tonner Roadster Front Open Delivery — £285 an English Bedford Utility. 

(Also in Floreboord and Wellside) 

GENERAL MOTORS-HOLDEN'S LTD. 




Carryall Chassis from £208, 
Bedford Half-Ton Chassis 
from £225. 


Half Tonner Coupe Front Open Delivery —• £303 

(Also in Floreboord and Wellside) 



BRITISH 

BEDFORD 

BUY FROM YOI)R 
LOCAL BEDFORD DEALER 


Half Tonner Panel Van — £303 
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Methods of Dehorning Cattle. 

C. K. MTJLHEAEN, B.V.Sc., Director, Animal Health Station, Oonoonba. 

A CONSIDERATION of the merits or demerits of dehorning beef and 
^ dairy cattle and the most suitable methods of i)erforming the 
operation have been made the subject of an investigation at the Animal 
Health Station, Oonoonba, in the course of the past two years. 

Horns were evolved as an offensive weapon and they are frequently 
used as such, resulting in injury and bruising whenever cattle are 
herded together. The seriousness of the injuries caused by homing in 
store cattle is not fully ax>prcciated, but it becomes very evident in fat 
cattle which are being transported to works for slaughter. The losses 
caused by bruising in fat cattle as a result of horning are very consider¬ 
able and must amount to many thousands of pounds each year. It has 
frequently been demonstrated that rejections from a mob of polled or 
dehorned cattle are on the average much less than from horned cattle 
which have been subjected to the same conditions. Dehorning also 
makes cattle more docile, and this in turn allows of more rapid fattening 
or greater production in the case of dairy cows. The value of the polled 
or dehorned animal is widely recognised in other countries, and it is 
unusual to see a horned animal of beef breed in the Argentine or the 
United States of America. Dehorning also is becoming more widely 
practised in Australia, and on certain properties all the male calves 
are treated each year. 

The obvious and most satisfactory method of getting rid of the 
horns is to breed them oflp, but it will take many years to achieve this 
object and, in tlie meantime, dehorning should be practised. 

DEHORNING OP CALVES. 

Caustic Method. 

Calves up to one week old can be treated with caustic, such as a 
stick or solution of caustic soda or potash. The caustic stick is moistened 
and applied to the horn bud until bleeding commences. Care should 
be taken to ensure that the entire bud is treated, but, at the same time, 
the caustic should not be allowed to run down the head or come in 
contact with the eyes. Caustic has the disadvantage of difficulty in 
handling, and in wet weather it may be washed from the horn and cause 
burning on other parts of the head. This method also leaves a large 
raw w’ound, which sometimes takes a long while to heal. 

The Hot-iron Method. 

An alternative method with young calves is the application of a 
special searing iron to the horn bud, Tliis searing iron should be round, 
about 1 inch across, and the searing end should be slightly concave so 
that it will fit over the horn bud. It should be large enough to retain 
the heat and have a handle of sufficient length to Pl’eyoT^t burning the 
hands of the operator. This iron is heated to a dull red heat and then 
applied to each horn bud with sufficient pressure to ensure destruction 
of the bud. With a little practice operators soon become proficient in 
the use of this iron. One of the most important points to be remem¬ 
bered in respect to this method is to ensure that the calf is thoroughly 
restrained on the ground in such a way as to permit the head being 
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rapidly turned from one side to the other, without altering the position 
of the calf^s body. This method of dehorning gives very good results 
in calves up to one month old and may be used to advantage with dairy 



Plate 127. 


Dehorning Instruments.—A —Gouge. B —Guillotine Type. C —Scoop. 
D—Searing Iron. 



Plate 128. 

Method op Holding Oalp for Dehorning. 





Hate 130. 

Bteeb in Bail Ready for Dehorning. 
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The Cutting-out Methods. 

Calves up to three months old are treated by enucleating the horn 
buds by means of a special instrument or a sharp knife, followed by 
the application of a searing iron or a caustic solution. The use of a 
searing iron has the disadvantage that a fire is necessary for heating 
the iron. However, as dehorning is usually done at branding time the 
fire is available, as it is necessary for heating the branding irons. The 
application of caustic after removal of the bud also is satisfactory, and 
it has the advantage that no fire is needed and that calves can be treated 
at any time with a minimum of trouble. A quantity of caustic could 
be kept at cattle yards and the young calves dehorned any time they 
are passing through the yards. The disadvantages of the use of caustic 
are that the small wounds do not heal so readily as when the searing 
iron is applied and that care must be exercised in its use to avoid burn¬ 
ing the fingers or other injury to the user. 



Plate 133... 

Guillotine Type Dehorner in Position for Removing Horn 


The setback in calves up to three months old as a result of dehorning 
is practically nil, the effect being approximately equivalent to that of 
branding. When the calf is approximately three months old the horn 
core commences to grow out from the skull and the horny tissues harden, 
so that it then becomes necessary to employ special instruments for the 
removal of the horns. Such instruments usually have convex cutters, so 
that they make a concave wound into the skull. The two types in 
common use are referred to as the and Gouge’* types of 

dehorners (Plate 127). The scoop type ean be used on animals 
up to about six months old, whereas the gouge type can be used on 
animals up to about twelve months old. By means of these instruments 
it is possible to remove the horns and all horn-forming tissues at the 
junction of the horn and the skull. When this operation is performed 
an opening is made into the frontal sinus, which is really an air cavity 
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within the skull. The size of the opening varies with the age of the 
•calf, but it usually closes in from a week to a month, at the end of which 
time the wound should be completely healed. Bleeding frequently occurs 
following this method of dehorning, but it can be controlled by the use 
o{ a hot searing iron or to a lesser extent by the application of a special 
<3ehorning i)Owder. In any case, the loss ot‘ blood is never severe in 
young animals, even if no dressing is applied, ('alves from three to 
twelve months of age are usually treated with this type of dehorner 
.and the setback as a result of the operation is never very severe. 


DEHORNING OF MATURE ANIMALS. 

With animals over twelve months old, a large dehorner with a 
^sti’aight guillotine type blade is usually employed and a special dehorn¬ 
ing bail becomes necessary, ('attle of all ages have been treated with 
this instrument, and there is usually a slight loss of condition as a result 
of the oi)eration, although the check in growth of store bullocks is never 
very great. Bleeding may be severe following dehorning of mature 
<*attle and, although not considered dangerous, it is objectionable and 
is one of the main causes of loss of condition after dehorning. It can 
be controlled by the application of a ligature in the form of a cord tied 
around the base of the horns and across the top of the head, and then 
twitched tightly by drawing the t^vo pieces of cord together across the 
top of the poll. This ligature, which has proved veiy useful for the 
control of bleeding in dairy <‘ 0 ws, should be left in position for from 
four to twenty-four liours. If the ligature is not applied, the bleeding 
<*an be controlled to a certain extent by the searing iron or by the use 
of a suitable dusting powder. A dressing in the form of a dry dusting 
powder has been found more satisfactory for use immediately after 
dehorning than one M’ith an oily or tarry base. Satisfactory applica¬ 
tion of the latter dressing is difficult. A suitable dusting X)owdcr uiay 
be prepared by mixing one part of boracie acid, one ])art zinc oxide, 
one part i^owdercnl alum, and six parts powdered starch. 

Although several hundred head of cattle of all ages have been 
dehorned either at the Animal Health Station or directly under our 
^supervision at other ecuitres, not a single loss due to dehorning has 
occurred. However, it is not wise to dehorn mature cattle at a time of 
the year when blowflies are numerous, as the flies may ‘‘blow’’ the 
wounds in the skull. 


TIPPING. 

Tipping is often practiseil as an alternative to dehorning in mature 
cattle, particularly in bulls, dairy cows, and steers which are beginning 
io fatten. Tipping consists of the removal of about 2 inches from the 
tip of the horn, so that the quick or sensitive portion becomes exposed. 
As a result of this operation, the extremity of the horn becomes tender 
for a considerable time and the animal will refrain from using it. Even 
wdien the tenderness disappears, the animal is less likely to cause ripping 
nr bruising, for the sharp point has been permanently removed. 

As dehorning of calves may be carried out at any time of the year 
without risk of loss, and as the advantages of such an action are out¬ 
standing, it is suggested that the question of dehorning all yoimg beef 
cattle be given serious consideration. The operation could be done 
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Plate 132. 

Yearling and Two-year-old Dehorned Steers at Pasture, 



Plato 133e 

Yearling and Two-year-old Dehorned Steers at Pasture. 
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2" f'or h»r urgent war luppliet. 

England's dollar funds must be 
conserved. Don't buy outside the 


Empir<*! 

3 - Empire trade reciprocity is a 
national obligation today. Be 
British" buy British to aid our 
war eflor'.i 


... with oU-British Fordson— 
lowest-priced Tractor per h.p. 

Today the utmost in carrying capacity 
must be obtained from grazing pro¬ 
perties. and pasture renovation sup¬ 
plies the answer. Many graziers and 
dairy farmers have proved this and 
increased the amount of stock carried 
on their country by as high as three 
or four times. 

The 1940 Fordson (developing 32 
B.H.P.) and an 8 foot pasture renova¬ 
tor breaks up and aerates paddocks 
at the rate of 30 acres a day. at the 
same time sowing fresh seed and 
fertilizing. In matted paspalum Fordson 
with rotary hoe breaks up 8 to 10 
acres a day. Your Fordson Dealer will 
gladly demonstrate on your own land. 
See him todayl 


THE 

ENGLISH 


FORDSON 


BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 


Distributors : 

BUZACOTTS (Q’LAND.) LTD. 

443 Adelaide Street. Brisbane 


roito MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


F134.16T 
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CONCRETE 



CONCRETE 

is ideal for 
Drinking Troughs, 
Drains, Fencing 
posts. Tanks, 
Silos, Grc. 

Use It Always! 


has 101 Uses 

If you are considering any improvements 
around the farm—now is the time. 

BUILD WITH CONCRETE 

and make them permanent .... 

This Durable, All-Weather Building 
Material costs practically nothing for 
upkeep and loses nothing by depreciation. 

Concrete improvements are attractive— 
they're clean, fireproof, white-ant proof, 
and above all, Lasting. 


BUY QUEENSLAND MADE 


Specify 



Manufacfiirad by 

QUEENSLAND CEMENT & LIME CO., LTD., DARRA 
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without any great inconvenience to the breeder when the calves are 
handled for branding or marking. Dehorning is being practised as a 
routine procedure on several properties in Queensland at the present 
time, and there is every indication that it will become much more widely 
practised when it is realised that the operation is very simple and can be 
performed in conjunction with ordinary station management. 

Further information on dehorning may be obtained from the 
Director of Veterinary Services, Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
Brisbane, or from the Director, Animal Health Station, Oonoonba, via 
Townsville. 


''DONTS'' AND ''BUTS'' FOR DAIRY FARMERS. 

DON’T have the cowsluxl roof eovore<l with Just and eo)>wTbs; 

BUT lime-wash it and brush it down regularly. 

DON’T have heaps of manure Just outside the cowshed door; 

BUT carry it away daily to the paddock. 

DON’T wash a whole herd of cows with one bucket of water; 

BUT use one bucket of water for every two or three cows. 

DON’T use old pieces of bagging for udder cloths; 

BUT use clean cloths kept for the purpose. 

DON’T leave udder cloths screwed up in damp bundles; 

BUT boil them daily and hang them out to dry away from the dust of the yard. 
DON’T follow the practice of wet-handed milking; 

BUT always milk with clean dry hands. 

DON’T milk into kerosene tins or use them for cream, the folds and crevices 
provide ideal conditions for bacteria; 

BUT invest in well-made milk buckets and cream cans. 

DON’T commence milking into the bucket immediately; 

BUT direct thr(*e streams of milk into a separate vessel for rejection. This milk 
is bacteria-laden and contains little fat. 

DON’T allow milk and/or cream to stand in or near the milking bails or dusty 
yards; 

BUT remove it immediately to the dairy or milk stand as the case requires. 
DON’T use cloths for straining milk. They are too risky; 

BUT use a cotton wad type strainer and strain only once. 

DON’T use hot water directly on utensils after milking, as it will bake the milk 
serums on to the metal; 

BUT rinse or soak them first in cold water. 

DON’T wipe the utensils with a cloth after washing; 

BUT sterilise them by boiling or steaming and allow them to dry without wiping. 

DON’T abuse or knock your cows about, for this is one of the chief causes of 
dirty yards; 

BUT treat them kindly—a contented cow will give more and better milk. 
DON’T delay the cleansing of any dairy equipment after use; 

BUT remember that it is much more difficult once the milk or cream residue 
has been allowed to harden. 

DON’T forget to cool and stir any cream as provided by the Dairy Produce Acts; 
BUT persevere and get * * Choice ’ ’ grade every time. Tt can be done. 
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Effective Power Spray for Farm 
Aninials. 

L. D. CAREY, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

DO WEE spraying of cattle and horses as a measure of tick control has 

been proved in practice to be both eflEective and economical. At 
the Brisbane Show in August last, a spraying plant desired by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock for use on small holdings, and on 
dairy farms particularly, was set up for demonstrational purposes, and 
attracted the keen interest of a large number of stockowners. In 
response to numerous requests for plans and specifications, these notes 
have been compiled. 

Construction. 

In the accompanying plan and list of materials required, sawn 
timber is specified, but if suitable bush timber is available for posts and 
rails, it may be substituted. 

If it is required to spray more than one beast at a time, the crush 
can be extendi to provide for the extra accommodation, and also for 
an extension of the jetting system. 

In preparing the plan, attention has been given to keeping the eost 
of construction to the minimum requirements. Particular attention 
should be given to the measurements on the plan, and the inside posts 
of the spray crush should be spaced so that the piping running 
horizontally on each side will reach from centre to centre of each post 
and be clear of the slide gates. 

The posts and all woodwork for the crush should be erected first, 
care being taken to see that there is sufficient space left between the posts 
to allow the slide gatefs to pass through. The boarding-in of the sides 
and slide gates of the spray crush is recommended in order to save waste 
of fluid from the spray jets during operation. 

Sawn timber is recommended for the slide gates, and they can be 
fitted with either rollers or slide bar at top. 

After the construction of the crush, concreting should be the next 
procedure, the mixture to be as specified. The gravel and sand should 
be clean and free from dirt or other foreign matter. The concrete fioor 
should have a slight fall towards the centre and side of the cinish to the 
outlet drain into the screening chamber, from which the fluid is run into 
the holding tank or pit. A concrete sill about 3 inches high should 
be placed around the floor of the crush to stop the fluid from running 
outside. 

A 200-gallon iron ship’s tank or a concrete pit 3 by 3 by 3 feet 
would be ample capacity, and should be placed or constructed alongside 
the screening chamber and set in the ground, the top being at ground 
level. 

The piping should be constructed as illustrated (Plate 135). The 
pipes should be braced to the posts, and the pipes to which the jets are 
attached placed vertically. The jets should not be exposed in^de the 
crush any more than necessary. The bottom jets should be about 
10 inches above the concrete floor. 

A centrifugal pump should be erected as near as possible to the 
fluid tank and bolted to a concrete block. 
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The engine should be placed in a position suitable for the driving 
of the pump by a belt. If a small farm engine is available, a concrete 
foundation block could be erected in a convenient position, and on which 



Hate 134. 

POWER SPRAY PLAN. 
































Plate 135. 

A Side View op the Spbatinq Cbush. 
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the engine (if of a stationary type) could be placed when required. 
Where electricity i)ower is available, a power motor could be installed. 

The Dip Mixture. 

When spraying is to be done, sufficient water according to the 
number of stock to be sprayed should be placed in the tank. The 
gallonage should be recorded and the required amount of concentrate 
added, in accordance with the iiistructicms on the tin or drum. A 
graduated pint measure is recommended I'oi* IhLs purpose. If the 
concentrate used is of, say, 1 gallon to 160 gallons of water to give the 



Plate 136. 

Tue Power Spray Crcsh from Another Viewpoint. 
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standard strength dipping fluid, it would be necessary to add one pint 
to each 20 gallons of water placed in the tank. 

If there is fluid remaining in the tank after spraying has been 
completed, tlie depth of the fluid should be taken, and if required for 
use some time later the depth should again be checked. If the water is 
below the previous check mark because of evaporation, water should be 
added to bring it to the first-mentioned level without adding any concen¬ 
trate before using. Evaporation obviously increases the strength of the 
remaining fluid. Water evaporates, but the arsenic does not. Samples 
of the fluid should be submitted to the Agricultural Chemist, Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, for analysis before using. 

Instructions on the charging of the tank with dipping concentrate 
is always obtainable from the nearest stock inspector. 

A screening bucket for use in the screening chamber is necessary 
and should be installed. 

Operation. 

The centrifugal pump may require priming before starting. This 
is done by pouring water into the priming tap on the pump. The spray 
is operated from the valve on the pipe line by turning on and off, as 
required, during the spraying operation. 

As each beast is sprayed in the crush, it is passed on to the draining 
crush, where it drains while another beast is being sprayed, thus saving 
loss in dipping fluid. 

Before treating dairy cows, it is recommended that their teats and 
udder should be dressed with warm lard or other clean grease to prevent 
possible scalding of those parts. The teats and udder should be washed 
before being milked after spraying. 

Spraying of all dairy stock on the farm at 18-day intervals will 
not only assist in the eradication of ticks, but will relieve the stock of 
tick worry and consequent loss of condition. The minimising of tick 
worry is naturally conducive to greater milk production, and, if done 
at the prescribed intervals, spraying will eventually result in the 
complete eradication of ticks on the holding. 


Specifications. 


CONCRETE. 

Cub. yd. 

Concrete floor, 4-in. thick, 1:2:4 

mixture, |-in. aggregate .. 1 4/27 

Concrete in tanks, walls, and 
floor, 4-in. thick, 1:2:4 mix¬ 
ture, ^Pin. aggregate .. 17/27 

Ooncreto in screening chamber, 
walls, and floor, 4-in. thick, 

1:2:4 mixture, ^-in. aggregate 11/27 


2 6/27 

ORDER, 

Cement, 94-lb. bags .. .. No. 13 

^and ., .. 1 cub. yd. 

Metal or gravel cub. yds. 

Pudlo or other approved water¬ 
proofing compound .. .. 6 lb. 

^10 B.B.C. or other approved 
fabric for the following 
areas—22 ft. x 4 ft., 4 ft. x 
4 ft. 


CRITSn ROUGH HARDWOOD, 
SFXJOND GRADE. 

0 ill. X 6 in. posts—1/9 ft., 8/10 ft. 

4 in. X 4 ill. posts—2/8 ft. 

4 in. X 3 in. posts—6/8 ft. 

4 in. X 3 in. rails—6/10 ft., 6/8 ft., 
S/9 ft. 6 in. 

6 in. X 4 in. beams—2/9 ft. 

6 in. X 4 in. posts to support beam, 
2/9 ft. 6 in. 

6 in. X I in. sheeting—34/6 ft. 

Gates— 

3 in. X 2 in. framing—4/6 ft. 6 in., 
2/6 ft., 9/4 ft. 

4 in. X 2 in. framing—3/4 ft. 

4 in. X 1 in. braces to gates—2/8 ft., 
1/7 ft. 6 in. 
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HAKDWAEE. 

Lin. diameter W.I. rod for slid¬ 
ing doors threaded at botJi 
ends and with luite and 

washers, aj)j>roxiniately 8 ft. 

. No. 2 

4‘-in. diameter W.I. eyebolts with 
nut and washer, bolt end 7-in. 
long, eye to be full l-iu. 
diauiet(‘r .. . . ., No. 0 

diameter W.I. eyebolts with 
nut and washer, bolt end 5-in. 
long, eye to be full 1 in. dia¬ 
meter .4 

{{-in. diameter W.I. bolt with 
nut and washer to (i in. x 6 in. 
i»osts and 6 in. x 4 in. beam, 
l(>^-in. long . . . . No. 

Lin. diameter W.I. bolts with 
nut and washer securing rails 
to posts, (ii in. long . . . No. 12 


!4dn. diameter W.I. bolts with 
nut and waslmr see.uring fram- 


ing of gates, 2Lin. long . 

No. 

24 

h in. diameter W.I, bolts with 



mif ami w'asluu’ securing fram¬ 



ing of gates, .MLin. long 

No. 

12 

llnig(‘s to swing gate, 12-in. 



crook and band (pair) 

No. 

1 

Bate fastening, ajiiiroved 

No. 

1 

Door pulls, lO-in. stamped steel 



oi (ttht ‘1 approved pull or 



handle 

No. 

2 

Nails— 



2]in X 10 gauge 

7 

lb. 

:{ \ H gauge 

2 

lb. 

1 V 7 gauge 

*> 

lb. 


C W.I. ]>ij)ing and fittings, spray 
jets, pumphose, &c., also 
motor and j)ump as directed 
and ap])ro\ed. 


CLEANLINESS IN THE MILKING SHED. 

Observations at milking time on some dairy farms reveal carelessness which is 
dangerous from a view]ioint of infection from bacteria. Bacteria in milk and cream 
are wadl-knowui causes of low-grade, inferior products, and safeguards against their 
introduction are essential. 

The milking bucket should on no account be used as a washing utensil, either 
for the udder and tents of the cow or the milker^s hands. The act of washing the 
mlder transfers innumerable bacteria with the dirt and loose hair to the bucket, 
ami a simple rinsing in cold water is not sufficient to remove them all. The need 
for separate milking buckets and washing buckets is therefore very obvious. 

A bucket and cloth for washing the udder and a wash basin for w^ashing the 
hands before milking each cow are hygienic necessities in the bails. The dairyman 
may wadi ask himself the question: Would I take my meals wdth hands unwashed 
after completing milking operations?^^ The answ^er wamld be an emphatic 
Vet the cleanliness of his luinds during milking is at least as important, for milk 
and cicam are foods w’luch may bo easily contaminated. 

(Mean hands are just as essential during milking as at the dining table. It is 
tlieiefore remarkable that many peo]>le who are scriqailously clean in the home 
are lamentably careless in the cowyard and dairy. 

.Vnotlier \(‘ry common practice is the wiping of soiled, milky hands on the 
clothing. These same clothes, if worn throughout the day, soon acquire a most 
objectionable smell and at tract flies. Sugar-bag aprons—which are easily made, 
inexpensive and long-w’caring—arc suggested for use by all milkers. The aprons 
should, of course, be washed frequently. 

The protection of milk against flies is also a matter of consideration. Most 
dairymen have in use a large, shallow milk vat, and tins should be provided with 
a lid on which an opening has been left for the milk strainer, or, if milking 
machines are in use, for tlie releaser. This lid keeps out dust and vermin, and 
also is a help in maintaining the temperature of the milk before separating. 

Hand milkers frequently moisten the cow’s teats during milking from the milk 
in the bucket. This practice cannot be condemned too strongly, as the hands are 
usually soiled, and bacteria from the udder of the cow are tmisferred to the 
bucket. 

The following points are all practised by the most successful dairymen:— 

Wash the udders in buckets used only for that purpose. 

Wash the hands after milking each cow. 

Wipe the hands on a clean cloth, not on the clothes, and wear either an 
apron or overalls. 

Aprons and overalls are easily boiled; so keep them clean. 

Don’t use an uncovered vat. Under the Dairy Regulations a cover for the 
vat must bo provided. 


22 
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The Management of Dairy Farms in relation 
to increased Mill^ Production. 

J, SHILKIN, H.D.A., B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Brisbane Milk Board. 

'PHE management of dairy farms supplying milk to the Brisbane 
■*' market is, in some cases, not all that could be desired. The average 
production is very low, and the methods employed are not always such 
as to produce the maximum amount of milk at the lowest possible cost. 
The highest efficiency possible in the different circumstances of locality^ 
area, and other factors should be the aim, and it is considered, therefore,, 
that the following summary of methods would, if carried out, help to 
attain this efficiency. 

Suggested measures may be divided into two main groups, both of 
equal importance— 

A. Management of Farms. 

B. Management of Cattle. 

A.—Management of Farms. 

J. Subdivision of Paddocks, 

There should be as many paddocks as practicable to provide for 
rotational grazing, so that small paddocks may be grazed off quickly 
by stocking heavily and then spelled. Grass about 5 to 6 inches high is 
much more nutritious and has a higher feeding value than grass which 
is at a later stage of growth. Consequently, better results in milk 
production and a mxich higher carrjdng capacity of the same area should 
be obtained. 

There also is the possibility of controlling parasitic infestation. The 
larval stages of many parasites exist on the pastures for varying periods, 
and spelling of these pastures by rotational grazing will result in the 
destruction of a large proportion of the larva*, with a consequent decrease 
in the incidence of infestation. 

Where creeks make subdivision difficult, the use of specialised 
agricultural engineering methods would no doubt solve many probleiris. 

7J. Esiahlishmeni of Suitable Pastures, 

By collaboration with officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, it is possible to ascertain which grasses are the best under certain 
conditions of soil and climate and the methods of establishing such 
pastures. There is no doubt whatever that by laying down the most 
suitable grasses and proper management subsequently, the carrying 
capacity of any area can be increased immensely. 

Large variations in feeding value occur even in good grasses, and 
a grass which is properly managed may possess as much as twice the 
feeding value as the same grass under bad management. 

Ill, Fertilization of Pastures, 

A large amount of material is returned to the soil in the form of 
manure, but, generally, too little use is made of it. Occasional spread^ 
ing of the manure with harrows would be an advantage and, at the same 
time, provide a light scarification of the soil, the subdivision of 
paiidoeks enables the effect of this to be increilsed. 
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In districts suitable for the growth of clover, a top-dressing with 
superphosphate has the effect usually of stimulating growth of clovers. 
Small scale trials, however, are recommended first to demonstrate the 
value or otherwise of applying super, in (‘aeli particular area. 

IV. 0rowing of Crops. 

The largest workable area should be i)lac(Ml under oro]>, both for 
feeding puri)oses and for cons<u*vaiiou as (‘usilage or hay. 

Of the rion-legumuious summer cro[»s, sorghum and maize stand out 
for silage purjmses and also for f(H‘ding in a green state, while for grazing 
purposes white paiiieum, Japanese millet, and Sudan grass have proved 
their worth. Tlie lastmeiitioned is more suitable fur inland districts, 
particularly the Darling Downs and Maranoa. 

All membci*s of the wmghum family—ami this includes Sudan grass 
—are likely to cause, losses fr-om ])oisoning if fed when in a fresh green 
condition l)efore the tlowm-ing stag(\ and it is th(*r(‘fore advisable to 
allow' the croj) to flow'er before^ grazing, particularly if the crop has 
reeeive<t a check from dry weather during growth. 

For wdnter feeding, oats, wheat, and hai’iey, sown either alone or as 
a mixture with field peas or vetclies, an^ the most widely tised. 

Of the leguminous crops, lucerne is partieularl}^ valuable where it 
can be grown and maintained efficiently, uhile cow’ pea as a summer 
leguminous crop ami field pea for a wduter ero]) are both very valuable 
for supphmientary feeding. Naturally, for all tluvse crops it is advisable 
to plant good schmI of the b(*st vari(dies consist (Uit w ith their adaptability 
to local conditions, and this information may ])c obtained from the 
Departimmt of Agrieullure and Stock. 

V, (Uniservniion of Fodder. 

Many farms are sadly lacking in means for conserving fodder. On 
some, eonsorve<l fodder is conspicuous by its absence, and on others too 
little provision is made for it. 

{'onseqmmtly, dry periods result in the inability to maintain animals 
in a reasonable condition; and once cattle lose condition it is usually 
<lifficult and uneconomical to bring them back to normal milking during 
that particular lactation i)eriod, whereas cattle maintained in good 
condition milk w'ell during a time when market sui>p]ies w'ould normally 
be low. 

Silage is particularly good for dairy cow's, as it is palatable and 
nutritious, and if well made should be almost equal in feeding value to 
the green crops. Certain types of silos an* relatively inexpensive, but 
even the more expensive ones would amply repay the outlay in a short 
period. 

B.—^Managanent of Cows. 

/. Tireed. 

The breed chosen is a matter for the individual, but to a certain 
extent will depend on the conditions of the locality or the particular 
farm concerned. Generally, pure-bred cattle are larger and more 
economical pi^oducers, if properly cared for. than crossbreds and conse¬ 
quently more profitable. How’cver, if emssbreds are used—and this is 
the rule rather than the exception—it is advisable by using good pure¬ 
bred bulls combined with careful culling, to grade up the herd. It is 
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possible in this way to develop a herd which can hardly be distinguished 
in appearance or production from pure-bred animals. 

IL Selection and Segregation of Bull. 

Prom the foregoing it is obvious that the bull must be a high-class 
animal for lh(‘ obtaining of the Ix'st results. It should be selected, not 
only on appearance and pedigree, but (and this is most important) it 
should be the progeny of known high-producing stock. 

The bull should not be allowed to run with the herd, d(»spite the 
fact that this is the prevailing practice. By keeping the bull segregated 
in this w'ay, it is posvsible to control matings more satisfactorily and so 
regulate lactation periods, Avhich is an impoi^tant factor when supplying 
milk. It also is very important from the standpoint of disease control. 
For instance, the presence of vaginitis in the herd can be determined 
mueli more readily than when the bull is running with the herd, and so 
enables treatment to he carried out sooner. 

III, Control of Diseases, 

Disease is the cause of very heavy eeonomie loss to tln^ dairying 
industry, and the diseases most frequently encountered are T.B., 
contagious abortion, mastitis, and vaginitis. These diseases, in tlie main, 
are somewhat insidious and do not give rise to spectacular losses. Conse- 
(]uently, they may appear to the farmer much less important than they 
really are and he may thus tend to disregard them. However, most of 
these diseases can be eradicated, and farmers should avail themselves of 
the facilities at their disposal for this purpose. 

IV, ChilUng. 

Culling should be heavy, and sentimental considerations should not 
be allowed to outweigh economic factors. A definite standard should 
be set for milk production, and if any cow does not measure up to this 
standard there should not be any hesitation in passing her out. High 
producers are definitely economical producers, while low producers, 
despite the fact that they may require less feed, are decidedly 
uneconomical. 

Other reasons for culling are, of course, age and disease. 

V, Milk Recording, 

The ktHiping of records of milk production is advisable and will be 
very useful as a guide to culling., Tt should not be difficult to weigh the 
day’s milk from each cow, and if this is done at weekly intervals, or 
even monthly intervals, a fairly accurate record of the |)rofitability or 
otherwise of each cow will be obtained. Many cows milk well during 
the early stages of the lactation period, but do not maintain their produc¬ 
tion for veiy long, and the average production of such cows will be very 
low. The keeping of production records, therefore, will indicate these 
cows much more accurately than mere guesswork. 

VI, Rugging, • 

Rugging is a very useful practice in the winter montks. Cows will 
naturally be more contented, and by helping to maintain the usual body 
tempei^ture of the animals, rugging will obviate a certain proportion 
of the feed being utilized as fuel 
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Vll. Dehorning. 

The practice «f de-horning ii)ake.s cows more docile aud less liable to 
fight each other. Any factor which keeps cow.s quiet and contented will 
have a tendency to improve i)roduction. 

i 

Fi//. Feeding, 

Feeding^ is naturally one of the most important faHors associated 
with milk production, as correct feediiif^ may mean the difference 
between profit and loss to th(‘ fanner. The Jiiain points to consider are 
th(* maximum utilization of pastures and ei-ops and, \vller(^ necessary, 
the a<ldition of concent rales to the ration. For the most efficient produc¬ 
tion, the condition of the cows must be kept at a hi^^h level. Once they 
lose condition for any reason—dry conditions, disease, or any other cause 
—it is generally a most difficult and costly process to bring tlnmi back 
to normal condition and production. Generally, to maintain production 
in the Brisbane milk-producing districts during tlie winter months, it 
is advisable to feed concentrates. This also apy>lics, nnd(u* cerlain 
conditions, to some farms during the summer months, particularly those 
where only a small amount of cropping is carried out. 

It has been shown that a cow of average weight I'ccpiires about 50 lb. 
of roughage (grass, green feed, &c.) for maintenaiuu*—that is, for all 
normal bodily functions. Consequently, if little feed is available over 
and above that figure, it stands to reaKon that only limited amounts of 
milk can ])e produced. Therefore, it is necessary to add concentrates 
to the feed—larger quantities when the feed is scarce^ or poor in quality, 
and smaller quanties when the feed is plentiful and nutritious. 

Where concentrates have not previously b(‘en fed it is not, as a !*ule, 
economical to commence on animals w’hose lactation period has extended 
beyond five months, except in the case of animals that have been in 
between five and seven months, w-hen concentrate feeding may be adopted 
in prei>aration for the following lactation. 

Milk is a substance rich in protein and minerals, particularly lime 
and phosphorus. Consequently, it is necessary to provide feeding stuffs 
which are rich in these materials. Obviously, cows cannot foT* long 
secrete more of these substances in the milk than they ol)tain from their 
feed. As milk is rich in protein, it is necessary to take into considera¬ 
tion both the analyses and the prevailing prices. The costlier concen¬ 
trates are not necessarily the best, but, on tlie other hand, the cheaper 
ones are not necessarily the most economical, while a concentrate which 
is economical to feed in one State may not be (economical to feed in 
another State. 

In Queensland, excellent results have been obtained with a mixture 
of a concentrate high in protein and one high in carbohydrates. The 
best of the former are protein meal (meat meal) and blood meal, and, 
of the latter, maize meal, w-heat meal, and sorghum meal have given the 

results. Which combination of these should he used will depend on 
the prevailing prices which may vaiy from time to time. 

It has been found that with cows on poor feed prodiudug, for 
example, 1 gallon per day (4 per cent, butterfat), the addition of 1 lb. 
protein meal (or blood meal), 3 lb, cereal meal (maize, wheat, (»r sorghum 
meal) will increase production to 2 gallons daily. Increase or decrease 
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of these quantities will increase or decrease production proportionately, 
after allowing for the time lag. It must be remembered, however, that 
these results will only be obtained in cattle which have the potential 
capacity to produce these larger quantities of milk, hence the necessity 
for proper l)reeding and culling. 

By feeding concentrates, admittedly the feeding costs will be 
increased, but the net returns should greatly offset the increased cost, 
always providing the right concentrates are used. For instance, the 
cost of feeding 1 lb. protein meal and 3 lb. of .sorghum meal is, on present 
prices, about 3^d. per day. An increase of 1 gallon per day will, 
therefore, show a handsome profit. 

With regard to feeding protein meal and blood meal, it is pointed 
out that care is frequently necessary in persuading cows to take them. 
Animals which are und<*rfed and in poor eondition, or animals that have 
been aeenstomed to small quantities from birth will usually present little 
difficulty, but others should only be ted small ((uantities ((‘veri as low 
as a teaspoonful) at first and, if possible, in combination witli attractive 
feeds, su(?h as linseed or cottonseed meals. Even then it may still be 
difficult, and it may he necessary to let animals go hungry for a day 
or two. Admittedly, milk producers would not be particularly keen on 
carrying out the latter process because of the temporary drop in milk 
production, but once animals take the concentrate the returns will 
justify the trouble involved. 

Protein meal or blood meal should not be allovv^ed to be(‘<)me damp 
or to remain in feed boxes, as they putrefy rapidly. 

Cottonseed jueal may he (juite u.s(d*ul as a concentrate but, generally, 
is more costly than the protein or blood meals. Actually 3 lb. of protein 
meal is practically 'equivalent to 5 lb. of cottonseed meal; so that, to 
make the latter as economical a feed as the protein meal, it would require 
to be nearly half the cost, and that is not the case. 

Other concentrates may be useful and economical, but this will also 
depend on the analyses and prices. The actual value of these materials 
can be worked out, and this should always be determined by application 
to the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

IX. Provision of Mhural Sn.pplemevts, 

As mentioned previoixsly, milk is extremely rich in minerals, 
particularly lime and phosphorus, and unless cows are on particularly 
rich feed it is very doubtful if the supply of these minerals will be 
adequate. Therefore, it is highly desirable that provision be made for 
their supply, and for this purpose the best and most economical sotirce 
is sterilized bone meal. This should be combined with salt, which also 
is essential, as follows:— 

Sterilized bone meal.2 parts 

Salt .1 part 

and fed at the rate of 2 oz. per day, mixed in the feed. 

Where cattle are on good feed and on proteifi meal (which actually 
contains a certain amount of bone meal), it may only/Ite neceaaaty to 
add two tablespoonsful of salt to the ration, partieulariy whon there is 
an adequate water supply. 
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Eliminate the possibility of your crops being demolished or 
trampled down—fence the modern way with an 


ELECTRIC FENCE 

Livestock are particularly sensitive to electricity and when they contact an 
electrically-charged fence they receive a strong—yet perfectly harmless— 
sting that will repulse even the most determined fence breaker. An 
electric fence cuts fencing costs. One wire on light stakes—30 to 40 feet 
apart—holds stock as efficiently as a 6-wire and netting fence Write 
to-day for details. 


ELECTRIC STOCK DROVERS, 39/- 

The most humane, efficient, and labour-saving device ever conceived 
for controlling stock. A light touch with the end of the cane gives 
the animal a tingling shock that compels obedience. Operates just 
like an electric torch and just as safe. Price, only 39/-. 


Send for details of the 

"PENNANT" BATH, SINK, and 
GENERAL WATER HEATER 


A clean, safe, and convenient water heater that 
operates as efficiently as a gas or electric heater. 
Full details post free on request 


£ 11 / 10 /- 


Ideal Receivers for the Country Man! 
ARISTOCRAT RADIO 

Console Models, battery operated, from 31 guineas; Mantel Models, 
battery operated, from 24 guineas; Portable Models, fully self- 
contained, from 18 guineas. Buy from your local dealer or direct from 
Trackson's—Sole Queensland distributors. 


T R ACKSON'S 

T h f H r i h t e sf Spot in T o tv n 

IS7 i 59,Elizabeth Street - Brisbane 
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WHY PAY MORE! 

for Hie same Efficiency . . « . the same eomponenfi .... and! Hie tame 
quality of a biqher-pricedl battery when you can pet equal Satisfaction and 
Service from a 

Queensland 
Storage Battery 

at a much lower price. These Batteries are 
guaranteed for 2 years, but last much longer. 

LOOK AT THESE LOW i>RICES! 


HEAVY DUTY-—QUEENSLAND SUPER GRADE*—2 YEARS' GUARANTEE 
d-Volt, 13 Plate, 55/-; 6-Volt, 15 Plate, 70/-; U-Volt, 9 Plate, 85/- 

HEAVY DUTY—QUEENSLAND FIRST GRADE—18 MONTHS' GUARANTEE 
6-Volt, 13 Plate, 45/-; 6-Volt, 15 Plate, 55/-; 12-Volt, 9 Plate, 70/- 
Lowett pHcei quoted tor guarantood FARM LIGHTING PLANTS comploto, 
or GENERATORS, SWITCHBOARDS, etc., for use with exIsHng EAginef. 

PRICE LISTS or further partlcutars gladly supplied. 


QUIiNSlW SIOIIiGE BAIM P-T 

^574 ANN STREET BRISBANE (SI lUattUrS MoipiL! ' 
UliO at-S JOt RUTHVEN STREET TOOWOOMBA 7oiun Half. ' 




CHALMfRS 
MODEL "S" 


The Successor to Animal Power 

T O ALL FARMS now using Animal Power. The AfUs Chalmers Model ''B'^ brlnis the 
Convenience end Comfort of Modom Power Farmlne . . . of en oporSflne cost ieai 
man for a fwo-Hor$o team. . . ft ,replaces 4 to 6 heriee—dees belt weHc baildea. . . 
frs time for You to chanpe and turn-your horses Into real me<iey«makhie Uvedlech. 

SEE US tO-OAY! 


f NGIN'fFRiMG SUPPii' 

F A U 5 T R A i A, I, I D, 



Li'; WARD A 
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It is advisable to allow dry cattle access to a mineral supplement 
in the paddock, and this can be put in boxes under cover. One of the 
best of these mixtures is:— 

Sterilized bone meal .. .. .. 2 parts 

Powdered limestone .. .. 2 parts 

Salt .. . . .. .. 1 part 

The proper application—including, of course, the inodili(‘ation 
where (Conditions necessitate it—of all the above factors is essiuitial if 
the fannei is to produce milk along the most (*flfieient and eeonomicai 
lines. Haphazardness in any direction may well lead to uneconomic 
production. 


CARE OF CREAM IN THE SUMMER. 

In summer time dairy farmers should, it is suggested, exercise more thuii ordinary 
care in etisuriug cleanliness in every detail of dairy practice, otherwise it will be 
difheult to avoid rapid deterioration in the quality of milk and cream. A little extra 
care will ensurt* the maintenance of quality and, in cojiscqucnce, a top grade test. 

Premtum for Quality .—To exemplify the iinancial advantage of su])plying choict* 
cream, assume that the daily XJroduction on a farm is 60 gallons ot' milk having 
J,8 jmr cent, butter fat test. If the separator screw is set to deliver one ^lart of 
cream to 9 parts of skim milk, then 6 gallons of cream of 38 per cent, fat test will 
be obtained from the milk. This is equivalent to 28 lb. of commercial butter. 
Calculated on the ba.sis of Is. 2d. per lb. for eommercial butter, and in accordance 
with the statutory difference iu payment for the respective grades, the price payable 


by a butter factory for such a quantity of cream would 1 h‘— 

Monthly 

l>aii\ Return. 

Urade. Return. (30 days .) 

£ .s. r/. £ .V. d. 

Choi(‘e at Is. 2d. per lb. . . . 1 12 S .. 50 () 0 

First grade at Is. l^d, per lb. .. J 11 6 .. 47 .3 0 

Second grade at Is. Opi. per lb. .,192 . . 43 15 0 


- Importance of Sterilised Viens'Us. —The chief factor in milk and <*ream produc 
tion is the sterility of the utensils, over 80 per cent, of the original bacterial 
contamination of milk being due to this source. Scrupulous care of the utensils 
alone (provided there is no carelessness otherwise) is the best safeguard of cream 
quality. Buies to observe in the cleansing of dairy utensils are— 

1. The rinsing out of residual milk with cold or lukewarm water. 

2. The ronioviil of fat and grease by washing iu warm \vater in which a fat 

solvent, such as washing soda, is (li.ssolved. Use a scrubbing bru.sh ami 
not pieces of rag for this pur\»ose. This makes a utensil “])hvsically 
clean.'' 

3. The near-sterilization by the use of sufficient quantity of boiling water or 

steam. This makes a utensil ‘ * bacteriologically clean. 

Other Pulcu .—Other rules requiring careful observance are — 

1. Washing of the udder with a moisteiiea cloth. A weak solution of 

permanganate of potash (Oondy’s fluid) is useful for this ]>ur|K)s<*. T)»o 
udder cloths should be boiled and hung to dry after each milking. 

2. Milking writh clean hands. A washbowl, to\vel, and sonj) should be piovided. 

3. Storage of utensils and cream away from the possibility of dust 

contamination. 

4. Cooling the cream and maintaining it at as low’ a tenquu-ature as 

practicable. 

5. Stirring the cream frequently. 

6. Maintaining a cream test of between 3S to 42 per cent, butter fat. 

7. Not mixing warm cream with cold cream until the animal heat has been 

redneed. 

8. Frequent delivery of cream to the factory. 

Systematic and strict observance of tliese rules is an assurance of satisfactory 
returns. 
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Hay Bale Battens. 

F. B. COLEMAN, Officer in Charge, Seeds, Pertiliaers, Veterinary Medicines, 
Pest Destroyers, and Stock Poods Investigation Branch. 

U NDER the provisions of “The Stock Foods Acts, 1919 to 1995,’' it is 
prescribed that the total weight of battens used on bales of hay 
shall not exceed 10 per cent, of the gros-s weight of the bale. A recent 
inspection of the hay being offered for sale revealed that, in the main, 
the battens used are well below this very liberal allowance. This applies 
particularly to hay received from other States of the Commonwealth, 
which is packed with battens which weigh considerably less than those 
generally used in Queensland. However, cases do occur in which legal 
requirements are not observed. Bales are sometimes “loaded” with one 
or more battens of excessive weight, some weighing as much as 11 lb. 
each. 

The accompanying photograph of battens selected from hay offered 
for sale tells its own story. 

The concern with which a purchaser of hay would view his delivery 
when battened with heavy timber of the sizes illustrated (battens D to 
G) may well be imagined. This concern is obviously detrimental to the 
selling value of a consignment, even if the total weight of the battens is 
within the limit imposed. The weight of wood actually used on a bale 
should be the absolute minimum necessary to stand the straui imposed. 

Overweight battens is a serious matter for the purchaser, especially 
of a large consignment. Hay so unduly “loaded” is a distinct breach 
of sound marketing principles, the effect of which recoils justly on the 
head of any producer or consignor who so offends, whether through 
carelessness or otherwise. In preparing any commodity for market, a 
little extra care and attention to its “get up” invariably pays. A good 
reputation among purchasers is obviously an asset to any seller. 

In order not to exceed the maximum allowed, and to provide for a 
uniform pack, the total number of battens per bale should not exceed 
eight. No batten should be longer ^;han the bale, and should be not 
more than 3 inches wide by not more than half an inch thick. 

When the battens on any bale of hay are suspected of being in 
excess of the prescribed rnaximiura dimensions, the hay is liable to seizure, 
in which case a period of thirty days is allowed for the overweight 
battens to be replacicd. In the event of seizure the seller would be called 
on to bear the expense incurred, including any storage charges that may 
be involved. In the event of non-compliance with the Act within the 
thirty days, the hay would be subject to forfeiture. 

The provisions of The Stock Food Acis provide a penalty of £20 for 
the first offence, £50 for the second offence, and £100 for subsequent 
offences. 
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Drenching Sheep. 

B EFOEE drenching, an effort should always be made to ascertain which species 
of worm is the caiise of the trouble, and this can readily be done by a post¬ 
mortem examination of a badly infested animal. The fourth stomach, small and 
large intestines, should be cut open and examined carefully, and if the animals are 
coughing, attention also should l>e given to the lungs. 

Eor the worm that occurs in the fourth stomach—the barber's polo worm— 
bluestone is recommended. Carbon tetrachloride is also very effective against this 
worm, but there is some risk attached to its use, and it is therefore no longer 
recommended by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Bluestone and nicotine .sulphate are used for the removal of the small hair 
worms which inhabit the small intestine. Hair worms are the cause of a disease 
known as “black scours." Infestation is most severe among young sheep, in which 
the losses may be very heavy. Bluestone and nicotine sulphate is the only drench 
which Is of any value against these small worms. 

Where a mixed infestation of stomach worms and hair worms occurs—a frequent 
experience, especially in young sheep—the bluestone-nicotine sulphate drench should 
be given, as this drench is effective against the stomach worm also. Moreovet, it 
may be used for the removal of tapeworms from lambs, although these worms may 
also be removed by arsenic and epsom salts. 

Eor the nodule worms in the large intestme> there is as yet no ef&cient method 
of removing them by means of drenches which are given through the mouth. They 
majr, however, be combated by the use of an enema containing sodium arsenite, 
which, if administered carefully, has a very high degree of efficiency. 

Lung worms are treated with certain drugs which are injected into the wind¬ 
pipe, the formula being— 

Oil of turpentine—1 cubic centimetre. 

Creosote—0*5 cubic centimetre. 

Olive oil—2 cubic centimetres. * 

Chloroform—0*5 cubic centimetre. 

* This formula represents a dose for one adult sheep. For lambs, the dose is 
reduecd by one-half. 
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In country subject to worms, the sheep should be given treatment at regular 
three to four-weekly intervals during the summer months, for otherwise little or no 
beueht from the treatment may be evident. Treatment is to be regarded only as 
a temporary measure in the fight against worms, for it must be realised that when 
paddocks are heavily infested with worm larv® the animal is no sooner freed of 
worms by treatment than it is attacked again by larvaj which arc picked up by the 
animal 'when grazing. In about three to four weeks ^ time the larvm have grown 
and have reached such a size and attained such numbers tliat the health of the 
animal is again aftected. 

Further information on mixing and administering of these drenches may be 
obtained from the Animal Health Station, Ycerongpilly.* 


DISINFECTION. 

The object of disinfection is to destroy organisms and ultra-visible viruses 
which cause disease. It is a job whi<di should certainly be done after the occurrence 
of one or more cases of contagious disease, such as tuberculosis, contagious abortion, 
swine fever, and influenza. 

Periodical disinfection of stables, milking sheds, piggeries, and poultry runs is 
highly commendable as a measure of disease prevention. 

The extent and thoroughness of the work would depend on tlie nature of the 
disease which liad occurred, and would Jiot m‘ed to l>c so extensive or intensive when 
merely carried out as a routine measure. 

A common error in disinfecting premises is to first remo\c accumulations of 
excreta, discharges, dirt, and dust; otherwise, the casual organisms and viruses 
contained in the accinnulatums are disscmmaled throughout the building, ajid may 
lodge in places which cannot be easily covered b\ the disinfecting solution afterwards. 

The proper way is first to apply liberally to all parts of the promises a suitable 
disinfectant in solution, and to leave it in contact for twenly-four hours. 

After the disinfectant has been allowed to act for that period, the walls and 
floor should be scraped (or scrubbed'), and the scrapings soaked with kerosene and 
burnt. 

BuitaMe solutions are ])heiiol or other coal tar pre]>aration (1 })iut to 4 gallons 
water), chloride of lime (1 lb. to each gallon of water), or crude carbolic acid 
(1^ pints to 4 gallons water), to he sprayed on all surfaci's. 

If shearing sheds and yards are disinfected bi^fore shearing commences, losses 
of stock through infection of wounds may be avoided. 


LAMB-MARKING. 

Ijamb marking should be done under the most hygimiic eondititins possible. Tlie 
w'ork consists of castration and the insertion of the registered earmark on the off ear 
of rain lambs, and of marking similnrly the near ear of owe lam])s. In addition, an 
Age mark is frequently placed on the ear opposite the regishu-ed mark. Tails are 
removed from all lamlis. 

The OTves and lambs should be mustered and yarded the night before marking, tlius 
avoiding operating Avheii the lambs are in a heated condition, which loads to excovssive 

bleeding. 

All instruments should be cleaned and disinfected thoroughly. Ear marking pliers 
flhould be frequently dipped in a prepared disinfectant in the course of operations. 

There are two recognised methods of castration—viz., slitting and tipping. 

Blitting has its advantages in that it leaves the 'wether Avith a more pronounced 
eod* HoweA*er, when flies are bad there is a greater tendency for the lamb to become 
flyblown. In tipping, the tip of the purse is entirely removed. Tipping is the better 
method of the tw in the opinion of many sheepmen, as it leaves a cleaner wound with 
better drainage. The Avoond so made also heals more satisfactorily. Moreover, tipping 
faster-rra fact which counts when thousands of lambs have to bo marked. 

The best age at which to mark is from a fortnight to three weeks. A proved 
fly remedy, bbth curative and antiseptic., should be applied to all w'ounds. The use of 
oW yards should be avoided if practicable. 
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YfLLOWWOOD. 

A NATIVE PLANT POISONOUS TO STOCK. 

Ycllowwood (Terminalia oblongata) is a small treo common in the Central! 
districts of Queensland, particularly about Emerald, the leaves of whiA have been, 
proved to be poisonous to sheep. The tree should not be confused with the large 
timboi* tree found in South-Eastern Queensland and known by the same name. 

The leaves are mostly an inch to one and a-half inches long, and the flowers 
small and insignificant. The fruit is about an inch long. 

Sheep are prone to eat the leaves when these are shod by the tree, as happens 
in dry weather and, therefore, at a time when other feed is likely to bo scarce. 

Symptoms Produced .—The leaves are not unpalatable to sheep. Symptoms 
consist of nerv'ous disorders manifested by **fits.” These, however, do not appear 
until after the sheep have been eating the leaves over a i>eriod of several days or 
even weeks. If the sheep are disturbed, these may be aggravated. The 

animal is seen to drop down in its tracks as though stunned, and lies trembling and 
rigid, or the head may be raised and swayed from side to side. The attack may 
last from a few seconds up to nearly a minute. When on its feet again it sways, 
unsteadily for a few moments, then moves off to joiji the flock. 

The presence of strangers, or loud noises near the animals, seems to induce the 
‘‘fits,^’ 

8o far as is known, cattle are not affected, although a peculiar wasting disease 
of animals in the yellowwood areas is possibly associated with the eating of the 
leaves. This is a subject for further investigation. 

Post-mortem .—On post-mortem, the plant is found to have been rolled into 
hard masses or lum[)s which tend to block the intestine and set up digestive 
disturbances, such as impaction. These results have been confirmed in experimental 
tests. Sheep are usually found dead on the edges of water-holes or where they have- 
fallen over the branches of falloi trees, and wJierc they have found difficulty in 
again rising to their feet. 

General .—As with many other poisonous plants, the chemical nature of the 
poison present in the leaves and responsible for the fits’’ is not known. Nothing 
can, therefore, be recommended for administration to the animal to combat the 
effects of the poisonous agent. Bheep which have been on the i>lant for some time 
suffer a considerable lo8s*of condition and there is also a corresponding loss in wool 
production. 


THE EWE FLOCK. 

No operation on the property, as a part of general management, is of more- 
importance than the systematic culling of the ewe flock. 

All work on a grazing place has for its object, as a matter of course, the making 
of money. Judged from tliis point alone, cirlling definitely pays. It costs no more 
to feed a profitable sheep than a waster. 

From another point of view, tlie opinion is ventured that 2,000 WTll-brod and 
well-fed sheep give a greater return than 3,000 indifferently-bred and half-fed animals. 
Then, again, the additional space one is able to give the smaller number must come 
into consideration. 

Culling should be done when the fleece has about twelve months’ growth, and 
should apply not only to the ewe flock, but also to the young sheep, especially those 
which it is intended to keep as future breeders. It is necessary to have fixed a definite 
type in the mind, and consideration should be given to a type suitable to the particular 
district in which the property is situated, and stick closely to that type. 

Any sheep not measuring up to the standard should be rigorously rejected, and 
this docs not apply only to the covering of the animal. Apart from the fleece, some- 
of the common deficiencies which should be taken into account are: Want of^siae ahd 
confomation, body wrinkles denoting the “fly trap” sort of sheep, a leaning towards 
delicacy of constitution, bad feet and heads, besides many other deneiencies recognised 
readily by a good classer during the practical operation. 

Begnlar culling leads to the establishment of a good flock, but the full benefit of 
the practice is not achieved unless better rams are provided for in the poEqy aflioptedi. 
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The Famous Rupertswood Friesian Herd 









!; Hlv ' ' 

Elgin Glen Ashlyn (580 lb. butter-fat) 

m Dairyfarmert! Write for new 
^ twenty-page catalogue (No. 
J.Q. 6). Full of facta! 

p Other G. & N. Lines: 

BAMFORD ENGINES (Petrol 
and Diesel ), Bamford Mowers, 
Rakes, Hay Loaders, Twin City 
Tractors, Dairy Boilers, Crc. 


One pf the Hearieet Milk- 
producing Herds in' the 
Commonwealth 
IS MILKED BY 




It is no mere coincidence that 
the Salesian College (Sunbury, 
Victoria), like so many other 
leading studs, should choose 
Eclipse.’' Breeders know that 
"Eclipse" ensures safety, speed, 
and cleanliness because of its 
natural easy action and superior 
component parts. 


GIPPSLAND AND NORTHERN CO. LTD. 

267A, MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY~-CANE--FRUIT 

Every issue of this Journal will—in this space—feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of— 

DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN—AUCTIONEERS—VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 


Box 42 


Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU I 
SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 


Utt, your property with ut for aulck rowito and a •traishtferwani daal. 
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CARE OF SICK ANIMALS. 

Stockowners nre frequently required to diagnose and treat sick animals and, 
from their constant observation of stock in good health, are quick to notice .'my 
abnormal behaviour due to sickness. A knowledge of the normal temperatures, 
pulse, and respiration rates of various animals is most valuable in arriving at a 
correct diagnosis of the trouble. The temperature of all young animals is somewhat 
higher than that of older animals, and various influences—^uch as periods of oestrum 
(heat), time of day, external temperature, and so on—^may alter the temperature 
of the mature animal. . The temperatures of healthy farm animals are—horse, 
99*5*101 degrees; cow*, 100*101 degrees; sheep, 103 degrees; pig, 102*o degrees. 

The temperature of an animal is usually measured in the rectum, and a self 
registering thermometer such as is commonly used in ordinary medical or nursing 
practice may be used. Oare should be taken to sec that the column of mercury is 
shaken down. A small quantity of vaseline smeared on the bulb as a lubricant to 
assist the passage of the instrument is desirable, and it is inserted w*ith a circular 
motion between the fingers, forw'ard in a line with the backbone, and allowed to 
remain for a few minutes before it is withdrawn carefully and the reading taken. 
If the temperature of an animal is found to bo about 2*.j degrees above normal it 
is said to have a low fever; if it reaches the vicinity of 4 degrees above normal a 
moderate fever is indicated; and if in the neighbourhood of 6 degrees above normal 
it has a high fever. 

In some diseases, such as tetanus and sunstroke, the temperature may be as 
much as 10 degrees above normal. Having decided by use of the thennometer 
whether the sickness is of a febrile (pertaining to fe\cr) or non-febrih* nature, 
treatment and nursing must be considered. 

Good nursing is of the utmost importance. The patient should be provided 
with a soft bed, shade from sun, wdnd, or rain, and a rug in cold wa'.ather. A 
supply of water and green feed also should be provided if possible. 

Medicines are tisually administered by the mouth in the form of a drench, and 
it is necessary to use care and patience wdien using fliis melliod. The head of the 
animal should not bo raised above a horizontal position, and only small quantities 
of the drench poure4 into the mouth at a time, allowing time for swallowing. 
Pinching the throat to induce sw^allowing should not bo practised, and tin* head 
should be lowered if the patient eommenees to cough. 


BRUISING OF CATTLE. 

The meat ejqiort industry is seriously prejudiced by the bruising of cattle w*hen 
travelling to the meatworks, and the annual loss to both the owner and the State is 
considerable. Bruising is caused by many factors, particularly so when journeys are 
long, but the two chief causes are ill-treatment and horning, because of faulty 
supervision during trucking and in transit. 

Cattle travelled to market on the hoof always give a higher percentage of first- 
class beef than railed stock, provided, of course, they have the condition and weights 
essential for export. Much of the bruising attributed to train travelling is caused in 
the trucking yards. In many instances, every endeavour is made to load the trains in 
a minimum of time. This is a mistake. Care should be taken to avoid crowding in 
gateways, because, w'here jamming occurs, the outer beasts are bruised on ribs and 
hips. Precautions are necessary both at the crush entrance and in the crush. Jf cattle 
are trucked in ^ ^ single file, * * their sides do not come in contact with the rails. Drovers 
in charge should insist that no unnecessary force is used to drive the cattle, for every 
injury affects the quality of the carcase. 

Competition in the chilled and frozen meat trade to-day is keen, each competing 
country endeavouring’to produce a‘ better carcase; therefore, if Australia is to retain 
or increase her output of first-grade beef, the cattle received at th(‘ meatworks must be 
of prime quality and free from injuries of any kind. Growers and dealers may assist 
the trade by judicious handling of stock. Dehorning is essential. This is a simple 
operation and should be done when branding. Kecords proved conclusively that polled 
cattle give a much higher percentage of first-quality beef than horned cattle. 

Dehorned rattle are also much more docile in the paddocks, cover less country 
when feeding, and retain condition longer. 
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Keeping Cheese J^ilK Cool. 

T he problem of holding milk overnight during the warmer weather without an 
appreciable rise in acidity and multiplication of bacteria is a difficult one. Most 
cheese factories are, fortunately, situated on the Darling Downs, which, because of 
altitude, enjoy cooler nights than some other parts of the State. 

Mechanical cooling is not always practicable, so the fullest use should be made 
of other means available for keeping the milk as cool as possible. Milk freshly drawn 
from the udder is at a temperature of 102 deg. Pahr., the normal body temperature 
of the cow. Unless the animal heat is reduced as soon as possible, the milk will 
only slowly adjust itself to atmospheric temperature, and bacterial multiplication 
w'ill be rapid. Another reason why it is sound practice to reduce the temperature is 
that freshly drawn milk possesses what is called a germicidal power—the ability to 
restrain bacterial gro^vth—^for some hours. The actual period in which this property 
is active depends on the temperature of the milk. At 90 deg. Pahr., it is only about 
three houjrs; at 70 deg. Pahr,, about ten hours, and still longer with lower 
temperatures. 

Whore water is plentiful on the farm, and assuming it is laid on to the dairy, 
the most suitable method of cooling milk under the prevailing conditions, is by 
passing it over a tubular metal surface-typo cooler, through which water is circulating, 
preferably water direct from a bore. If w’ater is unavailable in sufficient quantity, 
aeration of the milk over a idate-type aerator \vill bring the temperature down to 
that of the atmosphere. The benencial effects of cooling and aeration are beyond 
dispute, but they may bo completely nullified if the cooler or aerator itself is not 
kept scrupulously clean and well scalded or sterilised, for the original bacterial 
contamination of milk may be greatly augmented if either is neglected. 

Aeration or cooling of the milk is also necessary if cottonwood filter discs are 
used for straining. 

After the milk has been cooled, it is necessary to hold it under the best conditions 
practicable to prevent any rise in temperature. Milk kept in a closed dairy retains 
us heat, or even tends to become warmer, in a close atmosphere, with a consequent 
increase in bacterial activity. Milk kept overnight in a moving current of air has 
the heat withdrawn from it more rapidly but suitable protection against marauding' 
animals and the early morning sun should be provided. The milk stand now required 
by the Dairy Eegulations in which to hold the night^s milk is very suitable fer the 
purpose, for the cool air fanning the cans overnight keeps the milk much cooler than 
in an enclosed room. Distributing the milk in as many cans as practicable, say, 
half fflUng each can, assists still further in achieving the desbred end, while some 
farmers even place wet bags around the cans on very hot nights to ensure more 
eilfectiTe eooling. Finally, the milk cans should always be eovered in trandit to the 
factory as a protection from the sun. 
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kA^l AY manganese STEEL 
•VICI-V I plough shares 


These Shares are of a high percentage manganese steel similar to the steel used m 
such articles as Steam Shovel Teeth, Rock Crusher Jaws, Dredge Bucket Lips, &c., where 
resistance to the abrasion caused by earth, sand, and rock is essential, and although 
extremely hard and tough, it can nevertheless be bent cold without risk of breakage. 

This alloy steel Is melted in the latest type electric furnace, enabling accurate 
control of the various alloy contents, and a highly refined product is the result. 

The furnace producing these castings is the only electric melting furnace in Queensland. 

Never before has a range of Plough Shares been made from a steel having the 
wearing qualities of McLoy Alloy Steel. It is specially prepared for wear and will 
stand up to the most strenuous soils In a surprising manner. Actual tests reveal that 
a wearing life at least equal to six times that of ordinary steel plate is obtained from 
McLoy Manganese Steel. 

Other Important features are— 

I. The Share cannot be relaid. The life is in the metal and upkeep is practically 
eliminated. 

2 It can be drawn out by bringing the steel to a dull red heat. Bear in mind, 
it must not approach a white heat. 

3. The steel cannot be drilled. 

4. It will not break under the most stringent farming conditions. 

5. The first outlay is the only one. 

6. A much longer life than that of forged steel shares at similar prices is assured. 

Fit and shape are in every respect similar to the original manufacturers' Shares. 

Our stocks Include shares for the plough generally in use. When forwarding orders 
or enquiries if is essential that you give the make of your plough and also any numbers 
or markings on the share at present In use. 

Manganese Steel Plough Shares are sold by weight—viz., 1/3 per lb.—and are 
therefore very economical. 

THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION OF FRUIT MARKETING 

MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, BOX 771 L, BRISBANE 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

18-Gouge CREAM CANS 


Send Cash with Order and we pay freight to your nearest 
railway station to any part of Queensland. 

•TwPlf PRICES— S gall. 6 gall. 5 gall. 4 gall. 3 gall. 

2 . 9/6 26/6 23/6 21/6 19/6 

IgAKi Brass Labels fixed on Cans FREE OF CHARGE. 

^JCA||5 ^ • Give us a Trlal'-r-Charges Reasonable—All Work Guaranteed— 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded—Prompt Service and Attention 

Inquiries Invited 

OUR ONLY ADDRESS— 

MACKIE AND WILSON LTD. 

Manafacturan of All Ctanaa of Oaliy Utcnilb, Oxy-Acatylana Walden & Tinnen 
84 LUTWYCHE ROAD. BOWiN BRIOOE, BRISBANE Phene; M 39Z« 


SPEY 


^OLD 

COWS 


-And get Good Profits 



omuk 


A Spaying flilt is m money maker. Old From Market 
Cows When spayed fatten quickly and 

will aoon jelve a good return from market. Very simple work 
with our laying Soissore. Prices Reduced. Write NOW, 


SURGICAL SUPPUES LTD., 

4*8 QOBBN 81. (OTT. OD8TOM8 HODSB), BEISBANE. 






QUEENSWND ASMCULTUBAL JOUBNAU BBC., 1^. 


The Chaifipiofi _ 

Milker 

27 Years SuccesssfuUy Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 
— Still Leading 




Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 

MILKS BY PRESSURE 

DoiabW Pipe System prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours. Stop over port pulsation — continuous vacuum 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

Full particulars from 

WWCHCOMBE, CARSON UA 


AGRICULTURAL 

DENTISTRY 

Extractions of Stumps and Roots 
with—TREWHELLA 
JACKS or GRUBBERS 



SIZES: 

2~Ton Single Purchase Jack 
2i~Ton Single Purchase Jack 
4-Ton Double Purchase Jack 
6-Torr Double Purchase Jack Special 


Implements for 'all Purposes and Pockets. Write for Illustrated Booklets/ &c./ to^ 

REX ROBINSON & CO., 83 Gipps street. Valley, Brisbane. 


THE QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL 
AND PASTORAL 
HANDBOOK. 


VdmM HI. 


Mg.. Si.. Post Free, 


C0NTEHT8: 

Part I. Insect PesfB and thalr ContieL 
Part 11, Plant Bisssaei and tbelr Centiek 

This new publication Is IndisponMbla to 
orchardists, market oardeners, farmers/ and 
agricultural students/ but it does not deal 
with sugar-cane pests and dlaaasat. 


Obtalnabta from— 

The Under Sacrataryi 
Department of AadcuitMm eitd Stopk/ 
BRIS6ANIS, 
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CREAM BLENDING. 

An examination of cream on the receiving jilatform of almost any factory will 
indicate the necessity for careful treatment and storage on the farm. Proper blending 
of the cream after separation is essential. 

The process of cream ripening assists the production of delicate butter flavours. 

The development of lactic acid in the cream is desirable, because the lactic acid 
bacteria if present in large numbers prevent the undesirable off flavours and taints 
from developing, 

Small quantities of cream arc more dilBcult to hold in a satisfactory condition 
than larger quantities, and consequently, the dairy farmer should keep his supply 
in as largo a bulk as possible. 

Objections to blending have been raised by some dairy farmers, who claim that 
if the cream from each milking is kept separate, only portion of the supply will be 
graded second-grade when sent to the factory. To this objection, however, it might 
be stated that the aim of dairy farmers to-day is, or should be, to have all and not 
merely part of their cream of the highest choice’^ quality. 

To blend correctly, the cream from each separation is first cooled for about 
an hour before adding to the bulk sux^ply, which should always be kept as cool as 
possible. 

If the use of the cooler and aerator has been effective, the cream should then 
be ready for blending. The farmer must satisfy himself, however, in all cases that 
the cream is sufficiently cooled before attempting to add it to the bulk. 

Thorough and frequent stirring with a metal stirrer is necessary for correct 
blending. 

If two or more cans are to be sent to the factory, approximately equal portions 
of the cool cream from each separation should be placed in each can. This will 
ensure that a standard cream is supplied. 


CREAM STIRRING. 

Some dairy farmers show by the cream which they send to a factory that they 
lack knowledge in regard to the care of cream on the farm. Clean methods in 
production may be nullified by the spoiling of good cream in the dairy. 

As butterfat is the lightest constituent of cream, it rises gradually to the top as 
soon as the cream enters the can. Therefore, in unstirred cream the lower layers, 
rich in separated milk—which contains a high proportion of casein, and conse<]ucntly 
a low' proiiortion of butterfat—are at the bottom. Changes in the separated milk 
due to bacteria are often such that when the cream reaches the factory it is graded 
down as sour and curdy. 

A dry film on the top of the cream or layers of different colours and texture 
through the can tells the grader at once that the cream has not been stirred, and 
he is immediately impressed by the defects in it. 

To keep a uniform consistency of cream and to ensure the best possible ripening 
conditions, the cream should be cool before it is added to any existing supply. Begular 
stirring is then necessary to liberate accumulated gases and aerate the mass, which 
ensure uniform consistency. Aeration not only reduces the temperature of the cream, 
but also retards the growth of undesirable bacteria. 

Stirring pays because no dairy farmer can afford to lose the difference in price 
between choice and lower-grade creams on each consignment that he sends to the 
factory. 


TO CHECK A BAD HABIT IN CALVES. 

Skim milk-fed calves are often seen sucking each other after the buckets have 
been emptied. This bad habit should be stopped. Septic conditions, malformed 
teats, distorted udders, and early lactation in heifers may bo traced to the habit 
of calf sucking calf. Either keep the calves away from one another by leg-roping 
until the taste of milk has dissipated, or feed them with meal—e.g., crushed or 
iground grain, pollard, bran, &c.—^immediately after they have finished the milk. 
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INFERIOR CREAM. 

One of tlie most common sources of the contamination of cream, and one that 
is often overlooked, is the badly washed cream can. 

IWore cream is spoilt by being stored or carried in a badly washed can than by 
most other ways. This applies to cans in good order as well as those that arc dinted 
and rusly. 

'I'he reason is not far to seek. Hundreds of cans pass through the same rinsing 
water of the mechanical can-washer at the butter factory daily, and although a final 
steaming is carried out in the last stage of the washing process, it is not of sufficient 
duration (nor is it practicable) to sterilise thoroughly all of the cans tlius treated. 

It should be obvious that cans which have contained second-grade cream will 
require extra attention, in order to prevent the transmission of taints due to bacterial 
activity—such as cheesiness and rancidity—to tl»e fresh supplies of cream. 

A tallowy smell which is often found in rctiimed cans may bo due to inefficient 
washing, followed by exposure to the heat of the sun, causing deterioration of the 
fat. 

Is is, therefore, advisable, in order to safeguard the quality of cream, to rinse 
all cans on their return from the butter factory with boiling hot water to which a 
little washing soda has been added. The cans should then be rinsed with clean 
boiling water to remove all traces of the soda. 

The storage of the cleansed cans is important. They should be placed upside 
down on a suitable rack to allow for cooling and drying. On on account should 
anything but boiling water be used for the final rinsing, nor should any attempt be 
made to dry the cans with a cloth. The storage rack should be placed in such a 
position as to be well removed from any possibility of contamination from the 
stockyard. 


DRY MILKING IS CLEAN MILKING. 

Milking with hands which arc moistened with milk at the beginning of and 
during milking is known as wet milking. Dry milking—^which is used always by 
the cleanest and most efficient milkers—means commencing with clean dry hands, 
which are kept as <lry as possible during milking. 

The method of milking with unwashed udder and teats and moistening the 
unwashed hands with milk is an objectionable and dirty habit and seriously 
contaminates the milk, as well as chapping the teats. To anyone who doubts this 
no further evidence is necessary than a glance at the accumulation between the 
fingers of the person who practices wet milking. In some countries where milkers' 
competitions are held at agricultural shows and elsewhere, deliberate wet milking 
disqualifies a competitor. 

It should be remembered by the dairy farmer producing milk for city or town 
re<juirement8 that wet milking causes loss of keeping quality, a serious disadvantage 
in a warm climate. 

It is often claimed that dry milking is difficult for anyone unaccustomed to it 
and, in attempting a more hygienic method, vaseline is used as a lubricant to make 
stripping easier and to help keep the teats soft and flexible. This is certainly to 
be preferred to careless wet milking, but if the teats are washed before starting 
to milk and the milker also washes and dries his hands frequently during milking— 
as required by the Dairy Eegulations—^both are generally sufficiently pliable aud 
the use of vaseline should be unnecessary. 

Injured or chapped teats should be protected during milking by placing round 
them a piece of cotton wool and afterwards applying a suitable ointment. The 
ointment hastens healing and softens the teats for tfie succeeding milking. 


TREATMENT OF CREAM. 

Dairy farmers are again advised to give close attention to the cooling, aerating^ 
and stirring of cream. The flush «owth of grass in the wet aeaaon often causes a 
grassiness in cream, as well as a ^^feedy^' flavour. Aeration and cooling will dc 
much Jo oflPset the development of these defects. 
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MILK CONTAMINATION. 

Numerous researches have established that the two chief sources of bacterial 
contamination during milk production are the degree of sterility of the utensils used 
and the personal iniluence of the milker, but significant contamination occurs from 
several other sources and may even, on occasion, outweigh that due to the first- 
mentioned factors. It has to* be remembered, too, that the effect of the various 
factors is cumulative; so it is essential to exercise the utmost care in all operations 
if the contamination is to be kept down to a minimum. 

Two objects, the contarainatory influence of which may appear to bo of only 
minor imx)ortancc, but which cause infection and which are often overlooked on 
many farms, are milkers^ stools and leg ropes. Hince, by merely touching one— 
either stool or leg ro])e—bacteria m«y be transferred from one to the other, it will 
be apparent that by handling dirty stools and leg ropes before sitting down to milk 
and tlien milking without first having washed the hands—a common practice— 
bacteria may be transferred to the teats and from them into the milk in the bucket, 
as it is almost impossible to prevent the hands becoming moistened with milk 
during milking. Both those objects deserve the same consideration as all other 
causes of infection in clean milk production. It is a common procedure on the best 
farms in Kuroiican countries to have metal stools for the milkers and chain fasten 
ings for the cows, or, if wooden stools are jireferred, to clean them daily. 


DAIRY FARM ESSENTIALS. 

There are two necessary adjuncts to a dairy farm, which are often looked for 
in vain—a crush and an isolation paddock. 

A crush is necessary for the handling of bulls and young stock, but few dairy 
farms are equipped with one. 

An islation paddock is very necessary, but is rarely provided. 

How many diseases could be checked if a farmer had a good isolation paddock 
in which he could place and watch a suspected animal, without any danger of the 
animal coming into contact with the rest of his herd? 


CREAM IN SUMMER. 

Frequent and early delivery of cream to butter factories in summer is an 
important point in dairy practice. Daily delivery is not always possible in some 
districts, but nothing less than a four times a week delivery should be the rule from 
October to March, inclusive. 

The holding up of supplies and delaying the cream carrier for the purpose of 
making certain that the morning^s cream goes with the cream obtaiiu'd previously 
should be avoided. The mixing of newly produced warm cream with older and 
cooler cream is not infrequently the cause of cream being graded down on delivery 
at the factory platform. 

Dairy farmers would be well advised to have their cream ready for the cream 
carrier on each morning of delivery. Should the morning’s cream not bo cooled 
down and ready on time, that particular cream should be held back for the next 
delivery; and, if this is done, better factory results will bo obtained. 

It has been reported that some dairy farmers make a practice of holding up 
the cream carrier for the purpose abovementioned, and even were this not detrimental 
to their own cream it is somewhat sefish and unfair to neighbouring farmers who 
desire their cream to arrive at the factory as early as possible. 

As summer has come, the attention of all dairymen is directed to the necessity 
of supplying cream with a butterfat content of not less than Ihs per cent. 

A sound summer slogan for all cream suppliers is: “Frequent and early 
delivery and test around forty. 




^ Pig Farm 


Creep Feeding Sucking Pigs. 

A PARMEK’S aim in rearing pigs is to market them as soon as he can. One 
way of achieving rapid growth in pigs, and, at the same time, keep breeding 
sows in good condition is creep feeding of suckers. A litter which has been 
creep-fed from three weeks of age will nsnally average 40 lb. per pig or heavier 
when weaned at eight weeks. Creep feeding means heavier weaners and, therefore, 
should be practised in every piggery. 

Not only do suckers benefit from creep feeding, but sows also benefit indirectly. 
By obtaining a substantial proportion of their food requirements from the creep, 
the suckers^ demand on the sow’s milk supply will be less, besides having a self- 
weaning effect. The sow is thus given an opportunity to maintain her condition,, 
and she may be mated again after her litter is weaned without any need for a rest 
and heavy feeding to recovet condition. 

Suckers which are supplied with an adequate balanced ration, and have access 
to supplies of the required vitamins and minerals build up a constitution capable 
of resisting disease more than pigs not fed in this'w'ay. Creep feeding thus ensures 
vigorous growth and health of young pigs. v 

Creep feeding is simple and does not require elaborate equipment. A hurdle 
or partition with openings sufficiently large to permit suckers to pass, but which 
exclude sows, is placed across a corner of the pen. In the hurdled-off space, shallow 
troughs are placed for food and wnter. The suckers soon learn to pass through 
the openings and will take small quantities of food frequently during the day, thus 
avoiding gorging, with the attendant risk of digestive disorders. 

Separated milk, meat meal, pollard and maise, wheat or sorghum, cither as 
whole grain or crushed, are useful for creep feeding. Barley also is very good, but 
should be crushed before feeding. "Where milk is available it may be mixed with 
a grain meal to form a thin swill, or fed separately. Meat meal may be placed 
alone in a trough, and the pigs allowed to eat what they require. Young pigs will 
chew whole grains, except barley* When crushing grains, especially wheat, they 
should not be made into a ^ne meal. * 

No matter what foods are used in the creep, strict cleanliness should be 
practised. 8our milk should not be left in the troughs and fresh milk poured on 
top of it. Place in the troughs jiist enough that will be cleandd up readily each, 
d^y, aijd, when necessary, remove any soiled food, Oean water for drinking should 
be available at all times, especially when meals arc being fed. 
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Successful Pig Farmer 
reeommends KEY MEAL 


“Wonoffa” Piggerv* 

Pennant HilU, N.S.W. 

^Dear Sin : 

For the past three years I have been feeding your Key 
Meal to my pigs. 

1 am a commercial pig farmer and my business is to produce 
and sell prime porkers at sixteen weeks old. Key Meal 
enables me to do this regularly. 

Key Meal has no equal as a feed for brood sows, it gives 
them the necessary quantity and quality of milk to rear 
robust suckers. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. R. JACKSON 


Prime porkers in 16 weeks! Need we tel] you that Mr. Pat Jackson is making 
money out of pigs ? And you can turn your porkers into cash just as quickly 
if you see that their ration is correctly balanced. Swill, offal, practically all 
common pig foods need a percentage of Key Meal added, to make up for 
ingredients that are lacking. Key Meal aids digestion too, and helps a pig 
make full u$e of everything it eats. You’ll be amaaed at the rapid gain in 
body wei{^t as a result of feeding Key Meal. It definitely is a paying 
proposition Try it and sec for yourself. 

'^T/te original oj this testimonial mety be inspected 

at Lever Bros. Pty. Ltd., Balmain, Sydney. 

A LEVBR PRODUCT 


XVTL 



36.86.1 
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fik mumtukA 

/ £Ar IMPERIAL 


Quaratifted Analysis: percenh 

Minimum Cru4e Protein - 60 

Minimum Crude Fat - - 9 f X 

Moisture ----- 8 \ 

IMPERIAL MEAT MEAL assures W 1 

quick, sound growth and produces i /• ^ 

pork with a good interlarding of flesh I < J 

and fat—the type the market \ • j n 

demahds. J / Jr 

IMPERIAL MEAT MEAL is a very J 

economical means of providing — 

You owe if to yourself to obtain—BETTER PROFITS BY 
BETTER FEEDING 

SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR— 

THE CENTRAL QUEENSLAND MEAT EXPORT CO., 

LAKE'S CREEK, ROCKHAMPTON 


Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


AT 

'Stella-maris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Free 
Garages 

Mrs. F* NASH, Proprietress 
Phone: Tweed Heads 33 


ITiA*. ^ purpoMi—special sixes in 

rOT I IIIIDer Ironbark and Spotted Gum— 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmanship 

Coses of idl descriptioM 

PATTERSONS PTY., LTD. 

Sherwood Rood, Tooweng 

Phsm Two. 47 Mflit at $tatim 
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Pigs make their most rapid and economical gains in proportion to their weight 
when between three and ten weeks old. Therefore, any assistance at this stage— 
such as creep feeding, which will assist rapid growth—is worth while. Pigs which 
have been creep-fed do not sufCevr a set-back at weaning time, and for these reasons 
alone, creep feeding is recommended for every piggery where the farmer breeds his 
own pigs. 


PIG FEEDING. 

It usually pays the farmer to purchase some concentrated foods to feed in 
conjunction wdth home-grown foods, which are relatively inexpensive, but insuflicient 
to feed all his pigs proj^erly. It rarely pays to keep i)igs in store condition. 

tJiven good weather conditions during the winter, the milk supply may not fall 
to any great extent, as forage crofJS would be available for dairy cattle, Porage 
crops could also be grown for pigs. Good green forage may be used to replace 
one-third of the growing pigs’ ration and two-thirds of the dry sow’s ration; 
lieiico, when weather conditions are favourable, an clfort should be made to provide 
a Mua'ession of forage crops for pigs, and thus save an appreciable amount of 
grain, meal, and milk. 

Oops suitaljle for autumn and winter j)lauting include rape, field peas, and 
oats. Kape is a \ery fjuick-growing crop under favourable conditions, and is 
usually ready for grazing eight to ten weeks after planting. If the pigs are 
removed from the crop wdieu most of the leaves have been eaten, the crop should 
make fresh growdh, and in this way three or more grazings may be obtained. Field 
peas are best grazed by pigs when the seed pods are well formed, while the plant 
is still green; oats should be grazed off by pigs when about 30 in. high. 

Wherever practicable, grazing is more satisfactory than cutting the crop and 
feeding it to pigs in their jiens. If the regular pig paddocks can be cultivated, 
cropped, and fed off, the soil fertility will licnefit, much labour and food will be 
savoil, and the sanitation of the piggery will be improved. 


ISOLATION PEN FOR SICK PIGS. 

The distance between isolation pens for sick pigs and the pig yards or dairy 
iitiiictures is not so important as tiie relationship of these structures from another 
point of view. '’j‘'hus, wdiile ad\isiiig a minimum dis1aiic(‘ of, sa^, loO feet, it should 
lie emphasised that such isolation pen should be so placed that- 

(a) No drainage from it can spread to the main sties or any of the dairy 
buildings; and 

(h) 'I'hat if healtliy pigs aie allowed tf) wander, the isolation ])en should be so 
guarded that they cannot make contact with it. 

Ordinarily, therefore, the isolation pen sliould Ih* on lower ground, and, if m 
file paddock in wfiicli pigs wander, should lie jirotecled by fencing in such a way that 
healthy pigs cannot come in contact with it. 


BUYING A BOAR. 

The boar should come from a large, thrifty litter, and be obtained from a 
reliable breeder. lie should be a little more on the compact side than the sow, not 
too chunky or short, but showing full development at every point, and of a strictly 
masculine type representing the full type of his breed. He must show quality, 
smoothness and evenness in every part, have a typical masculine head, with eyes and 
ears wide apart, the jowl reasonably full and well laid on to the shoulders, which 
should be smooth and free from wrinkles. He should have a full heart-girth 
extending well down to the bottom lines, nearly or quite on a level, with as deep a 
^ank as possible. He should possess rather short or medium length legs, with bone 
of fair size and quality, pasterns short and straight, and the hoofs well set, legs 
standing square, straight, and well under him. A long, wide and deep ham, and tail 
well set up are also desirable eharacteristies. 

When selecting a boar the best available should be bought, for during his life 
he may be the sire of hundreds of pigs, while the sow can only produce a limited 
number. If the boar is good he will improve the standard of the herd. His selection, 
therefore, is of very great importance. 
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BACON PIG WEIGHTS. 

The loss of weiglit in transit of a pig from farm to factory jmd through the 
process of slaughter, dressing, and cooling varies with pigs at different weights. 
Generally lighter weight, unfinished pigs shrink more than heavier weight, prime 
conditioned stock. j 

Factors which afi’eet the amount of loss are the sire and weight of the pig, 
the way in which the pig has been fed and ‘^finished,the weather, distance from 
farm to factory, conformation and condition of the pig, and the amount of food 
eaten before the pig is weighed alive. There also are variations in animal indi¬ 
viduality; for instance, some pigs are of a nervous, excitable disposition, and fret, 
while others are more contented and arc unaffected by the journey. 

In extensive tests it has been shown that under conditions similar to those 
ordinarily ruling in Queensland, pigs weighing 150 lb. to 200 lb. alive on the farm 
lose about 10 per cent, of this weight in actual transit to the factory, and then 
another 20 per cent,, in dressing and cooling off. Lighter pigs, weighing 100 lb. to 
140 lb. alive on farm usunlly lose approximately 33 per cent, by the time they are 
drosst^d and cooled off. While these figures are possibly a fair average, individual 
pigs vary considerably. 

On the sale of about 1,000 bacon pigs from experiments conducted conjointly by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Stock and Public Instruction in Queensland, 
results were as follows:— 

All pigs were weighed after a twelve-hour fast at the sty. They also were weighed 
at the factory before slaughter not more than twenty four hours afterwards and were 
weighed again in the usual way at the factory after slaughter. The average loss 
from live weight on the farm to actual cold dressed weight at a factory was 30.5 
per cent., varying from 25 per cent, to 34 per cent., with hejivier losses on lighter 
weight stock marketed slightly unfinished for purpose of comparison. 

These deductions may be accepted as a guide to the general average o£ factory 
deductions in Queensland. 


THE FARROWING SOW. 

While “in pig’' the sow should be given as much freedom as possible, for 
activity promotes health and good digestion, to the advantage of the sow and her 
prospective litter. « 

Her food should not l>e stinted, but she should bo kept in moderate condition. 
Sows which are too fat at farrowing will probably have trouble in delivery, and 
may also suffer from many other troubles, of which milk fever is only one. On the 
other hand, if the sow is kept too short of food she cannot nourish the young pigs 
properly while carrying them, nor can she suckle them properly when born. 

At the time of farrowing a close watch should bo kept by the usual attendant 
—strangers upset the sow—who should not interfere unless there is evidenc.e of 
trouble in parturition or the sow attempts to -bite her young. This sometimes 
happens when some of the pigs remain to be born and one of those already dropped 
tries to get to the teats; especially if it sque^fls, the sow—^usually a young one— 
will seise the piglet in her mouth and quickly squeeze the life out of it. Should 
she break the skin and taste blood, she may turn on the rest of the litter and eat 
them. The attendant can prevent this by taking each piglet as it is dropped and 
putting it aside in a straw-lined box until all are born, when they may be put on 
to the teats and all will be well. 

For the first two weeks after farrowing the sow does not requite more food thaji 
she received during the last two weeks of pregnancy, but after this the supply should 
be gradually increased as she requires it. 

There is nothing commoner than deficiency diseases in young pigs caused by 
the absence of the requisite amount of mineral matter in the food. hHneral matter 
is contained in fish meal, while cod liver oil, with its essential vitamins, sbandi 
pre-eminent as a constituent in the food of young pigs. One teaspoonful of cod 
fiver oil twice a day is sufficient for pigs up to ten weSts old. • 

Draughts, dampness, and uncleanliness, as well as unsuitable food for the 
mothw, will miae scouring, which may lead to death. 

Given reasonable care and attention, no trouble should arise, and this little extrfi 
care n^eanA the difference between a strong, healthy litter and a few stunted, 
unthrifty runts. 
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THE BRANDING OF PIGS. 

Most pig raisers are now conscious of the necessity for branding pigs ottered 
for sajo. Where practicable, the body tattoo method of branding is now in 
fairly general ust?. llow(‘ver, there are cases where it is desired to identify iivt* pigs 
on arrival at bacon factories or saloyards, and for tliis purpose body tattooing is 
not suitable; in .the absence of a more satisfactory method of branding, tin* fire¬ 
brand is used. 

The firebruuding system is open to abuse iu the hands of a careless man, and 
pigs which have been injured through faulty branding are sometimes noticed at 
bacon factories and saleyards. Their <'arcases( are so bleinishcnl as to lower t)u*ir 
value to the trade. The most common mistakes in tirebraiiding are tin* use of loo 
large a brand, and its application for too long a period—thus causing a deep burn 
in the skin of the pig which fjecomes an ugly sore. 

Pigs with blemishes caused through faulty branding are not required by the 
trade. It is frequently observed that exporting buyers at the Cannon Hill saleyards 
refuse to bid for badly branded pigs. This, of course, reduces competition, and the 
blemished pigs are sold at a comparatively low pricis 

Where pigs must be firebranded, a small brand should be used; tin* pigs should 
be clean and dry, and tlie brand used very hot and applied lightly and quickly on 
the shoulder or neck. 


SALT FOR PIGS. 

Salt is harmful to pigs only when fed in excess. In tests to dcteiniim* whether 
salt has any toxic effect increasing amounts up to 2.5 oz. of salt a day wa're fed 
to pigs, without any harmful result, and the animals gained normally in weight. 
This result was obtained under conditions lu which the pigs had free ac<'e.ss to 
water, for if pigs are fed increasing amounts of salt without water the result ivill 
bo disastrous. 
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Plato 138. 

Tmk Modern Berkshire Pig.—A well proportioned animal with lengthy body, 
light forequarters, and well-developed hams. Colour markings arc important, while* 
fi»0 akin and hair give evidence of breeding and constitutional development. This 
animal was a prominent prize-winner at Southern Sliows. 
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Name and Address. Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

0. Adler* Tinana .. .. Nevertire .. White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Khode Island Beds* and 
Langshans 

JB*. Akers, Eight Mile Plains ,. Elmsdale .. Australorps 

JSt, J. Blake, Rosewood .. .. Sunnyville .. White I.ieghoms, Australorps, 

White Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island K^s 

W, Brown, Waterworks road, Strathleven .. White Leghorns 

Ashgrove 

A. P, Buckler, Milman .. .. Pincrow .. White Leghorns 

J, Cameron, Oxley Central .. Cameron*s .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

kl. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, Mahaca .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

Aapley 

J. E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, Evlington .. White Leghorns 

Ayv 

L, Carriok and Son, Manly Craigard .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

road, Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zilhnere road, Zillmere Oraceville .. White Leghorns 

B, Corbett, Woombye .. Labrena .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

T. 0. Crawitord, Stratford, via Rho-Isled .. Rhode Island Reds 

Cairns 

B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, Spring Hill ^ . White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Oliilders .. .. .. ^ and Langshans 

Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, Brundholme ,. Australorps, White Leghorns, 

Sunnybarik and Rhode Island Beds 

O. Dart, Upper Brookfield .. Woodvilie .. Australorps, White Leghorns, 

Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Beds 

Dixon Bros*, Wondeola .. Dixon Bros. .. White Leghorns 

W* Easson, Formosa road, Qrassdale ,, White Leghorns and Aneonas 

Tingalpa 

E. O. F. Eckert, Laidley .. Laidley .. Australorps, White Leghorns, 

and Langshans 

P. 0. Ellis, Old Stanthorpe road, Sunny Comer ., Australorps 
Warwick 

Eiks and Sndlow, Beerwah .. Woodliuids .. ^ White Leghorns and Australorps 

E. W. Frederick, Oxley road, Olen Aibyn .. Australorps • 

Corinda 

W« BL Oibson, Manly road, Gibson's ,. Australorps and White Leghorns 

Tingalpa 

€kdler Bm,, Wynnum .. Gisler Bros, .. White Leghorns 
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Name and Addiees. Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

a. Oiio^ Itooh Lomond, via Kiama .. White Leghorns 

Warwick 

J, W* Grioet Loch Lomond, via Quarrington .. White Leghorns 
Warwick 

lirs. M. Qxillmder, Mount View, Mountain View Australorps, Minorcas, and Rhode 
Milman * Island Beds 

0* and C. E. Gustafson* Tanny- Bellevue .. Australorps, Wliite Leghorns, 

morel and Rhode Island Reds 

P. Haseman, Stanley terrace . Black and White Australorps and White Leghorns 
Taringa 

0* HodgOS, Kuraby .. .. Kuraby .. White Leghorns and Anconas 

H. Hn&ichmid, Ellison road, Gee- Meadowbank .. White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

bung horns, Minorcas, Australorps, 

and Rhode Island Reds 

8^ W. Kay, Cemetery road, Kay’s .. . White Wyandottes, Light Sussex, 

Mackay Rhode Island Reds, Austral¬ 

orps, White and Brown Leg¬ 
horns 

P. W. B. Longwill, Birkdale .. Nuventure .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

J. McCulloch, Whites road. Manly Hindes Stud White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Poultry Farm horns, and Australorps 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208, Redbird .. Rhode Island Reds and Anconas 

Babinda ...... 

P, McNamara, Vogel road, Frammara .. White Leghorns an^i Australorps 

Brassall, Ipswich 

A. MalviuOi junr.. The Gap, Ash- Alva .. .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

grove 

H. L. M arshall, Kenmore .. Stonehenge .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

W. J. Martin, Fullenvale .. Pennington .. Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Langshans 

0. Hengel, New Lindum road, Mengels .. Australorps 

Wyjmum West 

J« A. Miller. Racecourse road, Hillview .. White Leghorns 

Charters Towers 

P* S* Morrison, Kenmore .. Dunglasa .. Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Brown Leghorns 

Mrs. H. L Mottram, Ibis avenue, Kenwood Elec- White Leghorns 
Deagon trio 

J. W. Moule, Kureen .. .. Kureen .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

D. J. Murphy, Marmor .. Ferndale .. White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Australorps, Light 

Sussex, and Silver Campines 

8. V. Nomp, Beaudesert rd., Norups ,. White Leghorns and Australorps 

Cooper’s Plains 

BL W« and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal .. White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 

Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

A. C. Pearce, Marlborough .. Marlborough Australorps, Langi^ans, Rhode 

Stud Poultry Island Reds, Light Sussex, 

Farm White Wyandottes, Khaki 

Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronze 

Turkeys 

S. J3L Fennefatber, Douglas street, Pennefathers .. White Leghorns and Australorps 
Oxley Central .. 

G* Iltfc, Box 132, Bundaberg ,, Pitt’s Poultry White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Breeding Farm horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 

Island Reds 

G. R. Bawsou, Mains road. Sunny- Rawson’s .. Australorps 
biuok 

Atherton .. .. Mount View .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

fi. K. Boadl, Wyancto .. Lum Btirra .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

W* G* BohatflOllt Bilson road, EUerslie .. Australorps, Light Sussex, and 
Nondah Plymouth Rocks 

€L L. Scdltodker, Handford road, Windirridge .. White Leghorns 
NiUmm 

8, E*. 8ear}«» New Cleveland road, Tingalpa .. White Leghorns and Australorpe 
Tingalpa 
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Kame of 3Sa^her7, 

£n<ioli£&» 

Sxnith’s 

Faiffvkw 

Sprizigfield 

Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin’s 

Pinklands . * 
Hillview 

Weaver’s 


Chillowdeane .. 
Reg. Young’s .. 


MARKING PULLETS. 

The marking of early laying i)ullets provides a practical method of selection 
Tvherc the trap nest is not used. 

Records obtained by trap nesting in various parts of the world show that— 

(1) Early laying ^fullets are, as a rule, the highest producers; 

(2) Birds that lay lute into the autumn and are late in moulting are also high 
j>roducers. 

As the early layers and late moulters are high producers, a marking system will 
assist in distinguishing between profitable and unprofitable fowls. 

In one convenient system of marking, a coloured leg band is placed on the left 
shank of all pullets which start to lay before six months of age. A band of another 
•colour is attached to the left shank of pullets starting to lay when six a»d seven 
months of age, and a third coloured band is used for fowls which commence to lay in 
the eighth month. Pullets that do not lay ^until after the eighth month should be 
•culled from the flock, or kept in a pen by themselves, and forced for egg production. 

Ptillets which are early layers show^ the following characteristics;— 

(1) A large rod comb; 

(2) An active disposition and a ravenous appetite; 

(.H) Roominess between the keel and pelvic bones; 

(4) An occasional disappearance of the yellow colouration round the vent 
in some yellow shanked varieties. 

In small flocks, individuals showing the abovementiohed characteristics may be 
•caught in the nests and then marked. 

Baring the following season, all fowls which were marked as late maturing t4m 
previous autumn and moult in December,.January, and February may be culled. AU 
the early laying birds, and those that moult after 1st March may be kept for layw 
•or placed ^ a special breeding pen and mated to a male known to have from 
a high laying hen that has been trap nested^ Tn this way the egg production of the 
difspring may be raised. 

; The points outlined provide a method of j^lection Which will, proj^ly 

tused,. raise the level of production In n nock. 


Fame and Address. 


Am filUilll, BeOrwah 

Am T« Smith, Waterworks road, 
Aahpove 

T. Smm, Isia Junction .. 

WL A. SmteaU, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

X steidi^rock. The Gap, Ash- 
groye 

A. Teitael, West street, Aitken- 

vale, Townsville 

W. X B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

P. and Km Walsh, Cleveland 

W.A,Wahwii, Box 866 P.O., 
Cairns 

O. A. C* Weaver, Atherton 


m. ML Witty, Kuraby 
P. A. Wright, Laidley 

B. H. Young, Box 18, Babinda 


Breeds Kept. 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australoips and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Langsfaaas 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australoips, White Leghorns, 
Buff Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Indian Game, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rooks» 
Buff and Blaok Orpingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
White L^homs, Brown Leg* 
horns, and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Australorps, and 
Brown Leghorns 
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DON 


(PATENTED) 



AUTOMATIC 
SAN ITARY 





VALVE 

\ COMniTE (W 






All Brass Valve works on any pressure. No ball valve required. 
The 2-ft. Galvanised Iron Trough (26-gauge) has double- 
folded ends and soldered, reinforced edges. 

(With 3-ft. trough-^instead of 2-ft. trough, as Illustrated—1/- extra.) 



GALVANISED WATER PIPING 

•J-in., Sid.; J-in., 4d.; 1-in., 5‘ld.; li-in, Tid,; li-in., lOd.; 
ll-in., It.; 2-in., It, lid. per foot. Also i-ln., i-in., and 
I-in. Irrigation Piping with nipples from 2 ft. to 3ft. apart. 


Alaska Cold Safe 

Keeps food fresh, cool, 
and tempting always 3 (j 

H-in. X 14-in. x 29-in. - - 55 6 

i6-in. X 16-in. X 31-in. - - 65 0 

18-in. X 18-in. x 33-in. - - 75 0 

28-in. X 24-in. x 39-in. - - 110 0 

(Prices F.O.R. Brisbane—Packed In Wooden Case) 


We supply anybody anywhere with 
anything—But members receive a 
BONUS REBATE ON PURCHASES— 
Write for illustrated, explanatory 
booklet. 
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SUNSHINE 

MASSEY.. 

HARRIS.. 

• • • • 

FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 


The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
implement for every phase of 
crop production, pasture improve¬ 
ment, dairying, and fruitgrowing. 



Ask for free 98-page illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
Information about more than 150 
machines, implements, and acces¬ 
sories. 


Safes and Service Agents 
in all principal towns. 
Repair parts carried. 


H. V. McKay Masiay 
Harris (QM./ Pty. Ltd. 

llt-124 Stmlay SlfMt, 

SmiHi BlfriMM 



‘MAHACA 


STRONG 

DAY OLD 

PULLETS 


ENTIRE 

BREEDING 

STOCK 

BLOOD-TESTED 


GOVT, REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Only the very best birds (high 
producers of large eggs) are used 
for Breeding Purposes 

NO BOUGHT EGGS ARE USED 
for the supply of Mahaca Chicks. 
That's your assurance of quality 


a 



BLOOD 

TESTID 


Sale and tire Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 

White Leghorn Pullets 

m 100 

Austrelorp Pullets 

jSSC 

Special eeetes for 500 lets 
STARTED PUUETS alto a speclUIfy 
Ask far ft— Sooklet and Order rorei 


MHCAMPBELL 

MAHACAl^ 

iPOUlTRYFARMKl^. 

ALBJiNY CREEH 

BR IS BA/VE 
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Establishing Lucerne. 

L ucerne Ib grown for hay purposes chiefly in warm districts on deep calcareous 
soils provided with abundant moisture. In such situations heavy crops are 
produced over a number of years. Within recent years cultivation of lucerne 
has been extended into fairly dry districts, but most success may be expected 
on soils rich in lime and with ample moisture available to the plants. 

Land intended for lucerne is best cropped with a cereal, such as wheat, 
oats, barley, or rye—or panicums and millets—^prior to its preparation for lucerne. 
Stubbles ^ould be cultivated to induce volunteer growths of weeds and other 
seeds; these should be turned in subsequently by ploughing. For a first cultivation, 
two deep ploughings should be given at right angles to each other. Moisture 
should be conserved by frequent cultivation. In dry districts, where a good rainfall 
cannot always be depended upon at seeding time, fallowing is particularly necessary 
for the purpose of conserving moisture. The land may therefore be ploughed in late 
autumn or early winter the year before it is intended to sow. The depth of the 
ploughing is governed by the character of the soil. Alluvial soils should be 
ploughed to a depth of about 7 inches, but on other classes of soil of lighter or 
more porous nature a depth of 4 to 5 inches is sufficient. The ploughed land 
should then be allowed to lie in the rough state for a month or so and be broken 
down with harrows after summer rains. During summer the land should be 
frequently worked with harrows or cultivators so as to allow neither growth of 
weeds nor the formation of a hard crust on top. If the seed-^ed cannot ^ worked 
down sufficiently fine with the harrows, a one-way disc cultivator or roller will do 
aU that is necessary. If the land is rolled, it should be harrowed immediately after 
the rolling. Where the soil surface shows a tendency to dry out just prior to 
aowing a light ploughing may be given and followed by the harrows. Sowing on 
top of the harrowed surface, followed, either by a light rolling, or by brush harrowing, 
is a good practice; but if rolling is adopted, a set of light harrows should be used 
immediately afterwards. Bolling assists in bringing the soil particles in closer 
contact with the seed and works in the same manner as compressing a partly 
dried-out sponge. 

Lucerne is best sown in April or May, the young plants then being sufficiently 
well established before the onset of cold weather to enable them to survive. 
Provided the seed is drilled in, a sowing rate of 12 to 14 lb. per acre is ample, 
and often too much, in the best lucerne-growing districts. If hand broadcasting 
is practised, slightly more seed should be used. The rate of seeding should be 
lighter in dry districts and, for graaing purposes, a seeding of as low as 2 lb. 
per acre is permissible. Seed sown on &e surface should be covered by means of 
a light harrowing. 

Though fertUizCrs are not used to any coxisiderable extent in the main lucerne- 
bowing ateasi many growers have obtained payable results by applying up to 
ewt. of superphosphate per acre, either drilled in with the seed or used as a 
t^-dressing« j^itrog^mous fertilisers appear unnecessary. 
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Fully A month or six weeks will pass before the young root system becomes* 
established and the lucerne is fit for its preliminary cutting by the mower. An 
early mowing, before the young lucerne fiowers, acts as a pruning and stimulates 
the root growth. After the preliminary cutting, a light harrowing may be made 
if absolutely necessary because of foreign growflis. 

Often promising stands of lucerne, following good germination, are destroyed 
through cutworm attacks. Damage at this time is Irreparable, or the blank 
spaces are filled with weeds which considerably lessen the value of the crop. 
The Paris green-bran cut worm bait broadcast at the rate of 30 lb, per acre 
gives effective control, provided it is distributed as soon as the depredations 
of the pest become apparent. The necessary materials should therefore be held 
in stock on the farm for emergency. Cutworms attack only very young lucerne 
and intelligently applied baiting is then quite safe. Bait distribution in established 
crops is undesirable because of the possible risk of stock poisoning. 


FERTILIZER AND MANURE. 

8ome confusion is often caused by the indiscriminate use of the words fertilizer 
and manure. Although interpretations or definitions may vary in various parts 
of the world, in Queensland the terms as implied or defined by the Fertilizers Act 
have the following meanings:— 

Fertilizer is any manufactured or natural substance sold or offered for sale 
for application to the soil for the use of plants and/or remedying any soil 
deficiency, and which has been prepared in such a way that it is stable, dry, and in 
a form fit for storage; if insoluble, it must be ground to the required degree of 
fineness. 

Mamirc is farmyard, sheep, poultry, or stable manure, or other natural organic 
material of this type which has not been dried or treated in any way to render it 
fit for sale in the ordinary commercial way as a fertilizer. 


THE CONTROL OF SLUGS AND SNAILS. 

Slugs and snails are well-known pests of gardens and seed beds in Queensland. 
They feed by rasping and chewing the foliage, stems, and roots of vegetables 
or flowering plants. Th<r damage so caused can bo quite severe, particularly in 
young plants and seedlings. 

Both pests have a greyish body but while a snail carries a shell on its back 
into which the body can, if necessary, be withdrawn, a slug has no such protective 
device. Tht^ head bears two pairs of sensory tentacles. A feature common to 
both is the ‘‘foot,'^ a conspicuous muscular structure possessing glands which 
secrete the familiar slime. Slime glands occur elsewhere on the body and the 
secretion both assists movement and serves to throw off irritating substances which 
may fx)ul the body of the animal. 

Feeding takes place at night. During the day both slugs and snails take 
shelter in the shade of low-gro>ving shrubs or plants and under boards or logs. 

Systematic collection and destruction of these pests will help to keep them 
under* control, and one way of simplifying these operations is to place boards 
or large cabbage leaves on the ground in infested areas. Slugs and snails sheltering 
under the boards can be destroyed the following day; those feeding on the 
cabl)age leaves, to which they are very partial, can better be destroyed at night. 

Metaldehyde is both very attractive and highly poisonous to these pests. 
**Meta,** a product sold primarily for heating small portable stoves, is a commercial 
metaldehyde suitable for use in control measures. A metaldehyde-bran bait aa 
prepared by mixing three tablets of *'Meta^^ ground to a powder with 1 lb, dry 
bran and moistening the product with one^half cup of water. The bait is distri* 
buted over the more heavily-infested areas, either broadcast or in small heaps 
containing a teaspoonful of bait, at 2-foot intervals. Beady-mixed metaldebyde 
baits are now purchasable in Queensland and these should normally give reasonably 
good results. 

Metaldehyde is somewhat toxic to human beings and is, as its earlier use 
for heating purposes suggests, very infiammable. ^ Beasonable care should therefore 
be exercised when using it-^.g.. In areas to which children and pet ajiimals have 
access, the bait should be broadcast and not distributed in heaps. 
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DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

Roma Street, Brisbane. 'Phone B 1581. 

• Agents for the " GAMBLE" ELECTRIC 
INCUBATOR. 

• Receiving and selling agents for the 
Queensland Egg Board. 

• Agents for " RATOPAX" Rat and mice 
destroyer. 

• Manufacturers of Poultry and Stock Meals. 

• Vendors of all kinds of Poultry Utilities, 
also Poultry Tonics. 

FARM PRODUCE Sales held daily 

Give us a trial with your next consignment. Satisfaction assured. Prompt returns. 
On sale, Corn Bags, Potato Bags, Pumpkin Bags. 

Produce Salesman 

E. Sunners, after hours phone, Toowong 808 

General Manager 

T. F. Barrie, after hours phone, JY 1256 

Address 

all Communications to Box 185 C, G.P.O., Brisbane 













CYLOL 

Hie Modern Concentrated 

ANTISEPTIC 

indispensable on the farm for Wounds, 
Abrasions, Douching, and Removing 
Lice, Ticks, €rc., from animals and 
poultry. 

May also be used as an injection for 
the treatment of Worms and Botts, 
or as a Germicide in cleansing utensils, 
as no odour remains after rinsing. 


1 Qatl. TIa 
12 /- 


2 Oall. TNi, 
23/. 


4 tiatt. TIa 
40 /* 


For AN Ymip Vaterinanr Siippllat 

Taylors Elliolts Yeteriiiary Ce. 

aOCKHAMPTON • IftlSBANE • lOWNSVfUJ 
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CLOVERS ON THE COAST. 

A marked increase in mUk production in late winter and spring when white 
clover is plentiful in the pastures is a common experience in coastal dairying 
districts. Unfortunately, it is not every year that weather conditions are favourable 
for the development of a good growth of clover in unimproved paspalum pastures. 

Generally, the requirements of clovers are a fertile and not too acid soil and 

a fair supply of soil moisture. Where white clover is naturally abundant in 

paspalum pastures it may be taken for granted that its requirements are supplied, 
but it is true that the production of thousands of acres of paspalum pasture could 
be improved by the encouragement of clover growth. 

Soils which are distinctly acid can only be made suitable for clover growth by 
the use of lime. If the fertility of the soil has been lowered by many years of 
grazing, it is advisable either to renovate with the plough or paspalum renovator 
and top-dress with fertilizers. On suitable areas it may be preferable to plough 
out the pasture and grow a green manure or some other form of crop prior 
to resowing the area with a mixture of grass and clover seeds. Renovation and 
green-manuring practices, in addition to increasing soil fertility, also tend to 
increase the water-retaining properties of the soil. 

In all cases where pasture has been renovated, or where new permanent 

pastures are to be sown, it is advisable to add clover seed to the pasture. The 

clovers which have proved themselves of outstanding usefulness for incorporation 
in permanent pastures are white clover and red clover, and both should be 
included in permanent pasture sowings on the sub-tropical coast. White clover 
provides good grazing from about August until November, while red clover makes 
the bulk of its growth from September till March. Compared with white clover, 
red clover is a short-lived plant and dies out in a pasture within two or three 
years. It is of great use, however, in providing feed during the first year while 
the white clover is establishing itself. 

When sowing on renovated paspalum or in new pasture mixtures, about 1 lb. 
per acre of each of the clovers should bo used. New Zealand strains of white 
clover are superior to European or local strains of which commercial seed is 
available; the best seed to use is New Zealand Government-certified white clover 
seed. New Zealand strains of rod clover also arc preferable to other commercial 
types. 


CEMENTED BAG BUILDINGS. 

The chaff and cement bag can be turned to good use in the building of 
fowl houses or similar farm buildings of light construction according to the 
following plan, which has proved successful in practice. 

A framework of timber is first of all built up, after which wheat or cement 
bags are opened out and stretched very tightly over it, being nailed down with 
|-inch clout tacks. Next, a mixture is made up as follows:— 

Water, li gallons, 

Cement, 12 lb., 

Lime, 2 lb., 

Salt, 1 lb., 

Alum, J lb. 

(In damp or wet weather use 1 pint less of water.) 

Sieve the salt and lime together through a fine sieve—to thoroughly mix 
the materials and get rid of any big lumps—add the water and then the cement 
—stirring while adding—^and finally Sie alum. Wot the stretched bags with water 
and apply , the mixture without delay, using a fairly stiff brush, first on the outside, 
and ijien on the inside. Before the mixture sets, but after the initial wetness 
disappears, apply a second coat to the outside. Wben this sets, the bags will be 
quite hard and stiff, somewhat like plaster board. Subsequent coatings will, of 
course, make a stronger board. 

The cost of the process, including bags for the foundations, works out at 
about Sd» a square yard. Prom this it will be seen that it is a very cheap and 

metibod of eonatruetion. Sheds built according to this plan three years ago 
ShoiT no fljgns of disintegration. 
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THE TRENCH SILO. 

That interest is being tahen by more farmers in the conservation of stock 
foods is shown by the number of pit silos being constructed for the storage 
of the summer fodder surplus. There also is, however, some evidence of apparent 
apathy in respect of the establishment of fodder reserves. A good way of conserving 
fodder is to place it in a trench silo, and the attention of dairy farmers is 
directed towards this cheap and effective method of storage. 

A few important points in the construction, method of filling, and emptying 
of the trench are briefly given for the benefit of interested farmers. 

Select a reasonably level and well-drained site as near the place of feeding 
as conveniently possible. Mark it out according to the capacity required. A 
trench 30 feet in length, 8 feet wide at bottom, 12 feet at top, and 8 feet deep, 
having an outslope at each end of 1 in 3 grade, would hold approximately 45 tons. 
By altering the length and retaining the other measurements, the capacity may be 
increased a ton for each additional foot length. 

To construct the trench, excavate according to the desired dimensions, 
usiilg plough and scoop and depositing the spoil along either side to back up the 
logs, which should be placed lengthwise to raise the walls 2 feet above the surface. 
Complete the job by trimming the walls smooth with mattock and spado. 

The cost of construction involves labour only, and the time taken would 
vary according to the nature of the ground. In ordinary circumstances, two 

men equipped with suitable plant should excavate a trench of 45 ton capacity in 

about two or throe days. 

In filling the trench silo there is no necessity to chaff the material, full- 

length crops being loaded in the field and drawn through the trench, off-tipped, 

and spread in even layers lengthwise, the empty vehicle passing out the other end. 
Thus each layer is consolidated as a result of the trampling of the horses’ action 
throughout the whole filling process. 

Should the crop be at all dry through over-maturity or as a result of frost, a 
sprinkling of water may be added during the filling process. The filling should 
continue well above the surface, forming a parapet of about 3 feet high, sloped 
towards the sides of the trench. 

Complete the filling by covering it with grass well watered, finally topping 
with a 9-inch to a 12-inch layer of earth. 

The material so stoted will be fit to use as silage in from two to three 
months after filling, if so desired, or it may be safely stored for many years 
without undue deterioration or loss. 

To remove the silage for use, the trench should be opened up at one end, taking 
the earth and grass covering from a portion only as required, and cutting down 
vertically with a sharp implement, such as a spade or hay knife. When a complete 
face section from top to bottom has been removed, an adze may be used to slice 
off additional material in a semi-chaffed or short-chopped form, resulting in its 
being in a more acceptable condition for feeding^ direct to stock without further 
preparation. 

The silage may be fed as it is to practically all classes of stock. For cows 
in full milk, however, better results are obtained by the addition of a small quantity 
of protein-rich fodder and concentrate, such as lucerne chaff and cottonseed meal. 

Further particulars about silos and silage may be obtained on application 
to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

A LAND SURVEY FROM THE AIR. 

Excellent results are expected from a detailed survey from the air of the whole 
of the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas. The scheme is the most ambiMous of its 
kind ever iindertaken in Australia, enabling accurate maps to be made in a few 
hours that would take years to complete under the old methods. The distriet has 
been photographed in a series of parallel lines from a height of 5,000 feet. The 
photographs of each farm have been enlarged so that they coincide exactly with 
the original contour survey. They provide an amazingly clear plan of the plantings 
of trees and vines from which the position, size, and even the health of individual 
trees may be clearly seem The work is being supplemented by a ground survey 
so that particulars not available from aerial photographs may be accurately 
recorded. 

The farmers concerned are co-operating readily in this huge undertaking. 
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Cabbage-growing for Market. 

T he cabbage is one of the most important vegetables for the market gardener. 

It gro^vs best in the cooler districts, but by carefully selecting varieties the 
crop may be grown in most parts of Queensland. 

The seed should bo sown in beds of well-drained, deeply and thoroughly 
worked* soil. The soil, if heavy, should be improved by the addition of sand or 
decayed vegetable matter; if poor and sandy, the addition of a loamy soil or 
well-rotted manure will be beneficial. 

The surface of the bed should be fertilized and firmed, and the seed sown 
thinly in shallow drills about 4 inches apart. After sowing, mulch the bed with 
well-rotted leaf mould to prevent excessive evaporation of moisture. 

The seed-bed should be watered regularly, for a check on the growth of 
young seedlings is often followed by unsatisfactory results. 

When large enough to handle, the seedlings should bo thinned to an inch apart^ 
for if grown too thickly they develop into long, spindly, weak plants. 

Shading during the hottest pari of the day is often necessary, but this shade 
should be removed as soon as the plants are strong enough to withstand the heat. 
Overshading also produces spindly plants. Approximately 1 lb. of seed will provide 
sufficient plants for an acre of cabbage. 

In about six weeks the young plants should be largo enough for transplanting. 
They may then be hardened off by restricting water supplies for a day or two 
before their removal to the field. Transplanting should be done in cloudy or 
showery weather, but if weather conditions are unfavourable the young seedlings 
should be watered in, and, as a further precaution, the top half of the leaves may 
be trimmed off to lessen transpiration until the root system is established. 

Loosening of the soil in the seed-bed with a fork before lifting the plants 
helps to save many of the small roots. If the bed has been well soaked previously, 
the plants will lift with a ball of soil adhering to tho roots, which will help 
to keep them moist. 

The roots of the young plants should be kept damp after removal from the 
bed, and this may be done by standing them in a bucket containing a puddle of 
soil and water. 

In planting, a hole is first made in the ground with a dibble—an old spade or 
digging fork handle is suitable. The hole should be only deep enough to allow the 
roots of the seedling to reach the bottom of the hole. Turn in a little earth, and 
then draw the plant slightly upwards before pressing the soil firmly around it. 
This ensures that the main root will not be doubled up. 
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!F])« plaAte should be in tom $ feet in the tom the maSm wietles 

diould be spaced 2i feet and the larget Varieties d feet anatt Vhe growth of 
cabbages should on'no aooonut be die^d* Begulat eultiTanim and warning are^ 
tiberefote^ essenttal* 

The tight variety should be selected for differeut times of the year. Winter* 
planting types should be early and quick maturings. 

In the cooler areas^ seed of the early varieties is sown during autumn* Main 
crop varieties are sown between August and December* The coastal districts are 
best suited to the winter crop. 

Cabbage should be marketed as' soon as possible after cutting, and only good, 
drm-hearted vegetables should be sent for sale. Care in handling is essential, 
and when placed in bags for railing they should be packed as drmly as possible. 

Becomniended varieties are:— 

M(iriy» —^Early Allhead and Early Drumhead, both of which ate large, early, 
and quick growers. 

Main Crop ,—Succession is the most popular variety, and may be grown almost 
any time. It is a good large Drumhead type. 

^Surehead is slightly larger than Succession. It is hardy, and may be planted 
closer in the rows, as it has fewer outside leaves. 


THE CONTROL OF PINK WAX SCALE IN 
CITRUS ORCHARDS. 

Pink wax scale is of greatest Importance in the coastal regions, where it is 
very prevalent, but it may also be found in appreciable numbers in inland areas. 
It has a considerable number of host plants other than citrus, but it is only on 
citrus trees that it becomes of any economic importance. 

Young scales (crawlers) make their appearance on the trees in early December 
and early March. In this stage they are minute, reddish-coloured creatures, and 
may be seen moving actively about amongst the old scales on leaves and twigs. 
After a short period of activity, the crawlers settle down and commence feeding. 
At first they secrete a white covering, which is gradually replaced by the typical 
pink waxy secretion. The young scales are quite conspicuous along the midribs of 
leaves, on leaf petioles and on young twigs. 

While in the crawling stage the young scales are easily dislodged and blown 
about by the wind. Thus, during the breeding season, there is a continual migration 
into or&ards from other host plants, which are invariably growing in the vicinity. 

The most essential point in the control of this species is to apply the scalicide 
at the right time. If the migration from outside sources into the orchard has 
not been practically completed before treatment, the subsequent infestation may 
be so considerable as to nullify the effects of the application. This is a case in 
which it is better to be a little late rather than too early. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the right time to spray is when the typical young scales in the 
orchard are about the size of an ordmary pin’s head. 

The most satisfactory spray consists Of 5 lb. of high-grade laundry soap, 
12-14 lb. of clean fresh washing soda, and 75 gallons of water. A washing soda 
wash containing 11 lb. of clean, fresh washing soda to 4 gallons of water is vea^ 
effective, but inclined to be severe on the trees. The resin-caustic soda-^h ou 
spray is also effective, and has certain advantages in that it kills much older scales 
than either of the other mixtures. The use of this spray, however, is inadvisable 
when the temperature is in excess of 90 deg. Eahr. Fumigation with hy^oeyanie 
add gas may also be used with a fair measure of success. 

Pink wax is not a particularly harmful scale In itself, but it so weakens the 
affected parts as to predispose them to injury from other causes. Also, it in almost 
invariably accompanied by a copious growth of sooty mould ot fumagine, which, as 
meat orenardists know, is most objectionable, especially when on the fruit. Sooty 
modd cannot exist in the absence of pink wax (n some other insect to provi^ it 
ifiSi food material. Therefore, to control pink wax, the commonest Source of 
Siidt.food material is to ensure comparatiire freedom from sooty modd. 
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One of 

BRITAIN'S 

BEST 

and a 

MONEY SAVER, 

too! 



NATIONAL 


CRUDE OIL 
ENGINE 



TImi ''National" Is British with all that It inters In engineering and workmanship— 
an engine that Is ready for hard work the moment It's assembled. 

Alt vital parts of the sturdy " National" are well guarded and guarantee highest 
tfficlency plus long life. 

Here are the features that put the " National" " on top"—valves are removable 
without disturbing Breech End or Pipe Joint; Patent Combustion Chamber ensures 
Immediate starting from cold; crankshaft and connecting read are enclosed; little or 
no attention Is required after starting; "non-choking" atomiser prevents damage to 
fuel system; LOW FUEL AND LUBRICATING OIL CONSUMPTION. 

BUY A "NATIONAL" for cheap, dependable diesel power 
Send for full details to 

A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 


Walsh*s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

Growers kindly note— 

We sdl you Maohiue 
Cleaned, Qraded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our AAvim— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Wrke «• or 'PKoiio 178 

Wateh8Co.rs 

SEBO SOCIALISTS 
MeStk. . . TomtoomAm 


Xmas Presents 

What is nicer than Pot Plants 
for Xmas presents? Beautiful 
well-furnished Palms, or 
gloriously coloured leaf Cala- 
diums, rich in colour. Lovely 
flowers, and many other 
suitable gifts, can be had 
from our stores. Gardening 
utensils of all descriptions; 
seeds, plants, Crc., for the 
garden 

FROM ANY OF OUR STORES. 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS. 

O CRAIG PTY. 

337 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE, 

272 QUEEN STREET, BRISBANE, 

and S8 Bowen Brfdgo Road, Vallay 
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Werld'fanois HespiUls 
DtpMi PI Exidt. . . 

For Emergency Lighting 
and Power. 

YOU CAN ALSO DEPEND 
ON EXIDE FOR YOUR 
HOME.LIGHTING NEEDS. 

A power or light failure during a 
critical operation may mean |eopardis> 
mg a life. For this reason world- 
famous hospitals use Exide Batteries 
for their emergency power and light¬ 
ing plants. 

In great Institutions, in Industry, In 
shipping and in the British Army, 
Mavy, and Air Force, the reliability of 
Exide is an accepted fact. Bear this 
in mind in selecting batteries for your 
home-lighting and power plant. There's 
an Exide Battery spiecially built for 
every type of battery service. That's 
why Exide Batteries last longer and 
prove a better investment in the long 
run. 

Exide Still Keeps Going When the Rest 
Have Stopped. 

Write for FREE Booklet ^'Country 
House-lighting and Power/' containing 
full information. 




HOME-LIGHTING 


BATTERIES 

AND FOR CARS, RADIOS, AND 
MOTOR-CYCLES. 


OIttributQn for Qaoonsland and Nartharn RIvart, Now South Wala*: 

EXIDE BATTERY SERVICE (Q.) PTY. LTD., 

ADELAIDE ST., BRISBANE. STURT ST., TOWNSVILLE. 
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FRENCH BEANS. 

A considerable variety of beans is grown in Queensland, but certain varieties 
are outstandingly more poi)ular than others. The Canadian Wonder is an all-round 
favourite on the market, but because of its susceptibility to disease is not grown 
to the. same extent now as formerly. Brown Beauty is very popular in North Coast 
districts, where it is known as a hardy and prolific variety. Stayley^s Surprise 
nlso is grown extensively, and is usually planted two or three weeks earlier than 
Brown Beauty. Other varieties grown to a lesser extent are Bclthani *s Prolific and 
Burnley Selection, the latter being a new variety supposedly blight-resistant. 

Plantings may be made at almost any time of the year, depending on local 
conditions in each district. On the North Coast, on areas free from frost, June 
and July are the two main months for planting. Other districts prefer spring or 
aummer planting. 

In some parts of the State in the past great difficulty has been experienced 
in raising a crop during the hot months because of the ravages of the Bean Fly, 
but exj)erimont8 have shown that it is possible to obtain at least partial control 
of this pest by 8X)raying. Information on this and other pests and diseases of» beans 
oan be obtained on application to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, Brisbane. 

In preparing land for general market garden crops along with cultivation, 
they generally require the free use of well-rotted stable or other manure, but in 
the case of beans the application of heavy dressing of such manures often results 
in the production of an over-abundance of foliage and poor setting of pods. 
Beans grow best in a well-cultivated soil, and preferably one that has been manured 
for a preceding crop. Well-drained clayey loams yield the best result. 

Fertilizers should bo freely used. There are on the market several commercial 
iComi>lote fertilisers for beans, sold by well-known and reputable firms, which can 
be purchased with confidence. The customary dressing is 6 cwt. to 8 cwt. per 
acre. It should be applied in the bottom of the drills, covered with about an inch 
of soil before planting the seed. 

Planting is usually done by striking out drills about 6 in. deep and, after 
applying the fertiliser and lightly covering this with soil, dropping the seed by 
hand and again raking in a light covering of soil. During subsequent cultivation 
the drills will gradually fill up. The rows may be 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. apart, and 
the seeds spaced 6 in. to 8 in. in the rows. Thirty-five lb. of small and 52 lb. of 
large seed is sufficient to plant an acre. 

Horse cultivation is usually carried out, but it is not advisable to commence 
this work in the early morning, or at any time when the plants are wet, as the 
•spores of certain diseases are more easily spread under these conditions. 

Weeds should be kept in check, as they will seriously affect the growth of the 
crop. 

Tho maximum output of beans can only be gained by picking thoroughly as 
they become fit, that is when young and tender; otherwise they will begin to form 
seed, and the plants will cease to bear marketable beans. 


BANANAS AS A FERTILIZER. 

The use of bananas as a fertilizer is something new. A cargo of fruit recently 
•consigned to Britain went bad on the voyage. When the shipment was opened up, 
the question was what was to be done about it. A Scottish' farmer was not long 
in settling it. He took delivery of thousands of eases of the condemned bananas 
for manuring his land, a farm alongside the Firth of Forth. No doubt, the new 
sort of fertilizer proved useful in the production of vegetabh^ for the Navy. 
Certainly, to a Scotsman waste is a woeful sin. 

Incidentally, during the last war we visited a place in Scotland where every 
farmer had done remarkably well out of supplying green vegetables to the Navy. 
8a, in nature's wonderful way, bad bananas might easily be converted into good 
cabbage. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

3. a. UBilOUEr, liutnietor in IWt Pacidng. 

B BISBANE prices for most fruit Rud vegetables are on a par with S^daej 
and growers are realising good values for most produce* 

Stone fruits are now in full supply and quality fruit is selling readily. These* 
‘ fruits have affected^ the demand for tropical fruits somewhat, so prices for pineapples 
and bananas, except for special lines, nave eased somewhat* 

On the Sydney market blister** is still prevalent.' Why powers do not cut 
their pineapples for distant markets is a mystery* Gutting with deanliness and 
careful handling would go a long way to prevent blister.** The same thing 
applies to bananas. The best packs in the world arc useless if the fruit has been 
rimed by bad handling before packing. Often excellent packs are badly afected 
with black-end** through the necks of the fruit being wrenched while breaking 
from the hands. 

iM/uigoes are now coming in in increasing quantities. Only special varieties 
should be sent to Southern markets. 

Buling market prices during the last week of November, 1940, were:— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane, —Cavendish; Small, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; Sixes, 6s. to lOs.j Sevens,. 
Ss. to 14s.,* Eights, 10s. to 15s. 

Sydney. —Cavendish; Sixes, 6s. to 16s. 

UeXbcmne. —Cavendish: Sixes, 6s. to 9s.; Sevens, 8s. to Us.; Eights, 10s. to IBs* 
Brisbane, —^Lady’s Finger: id* to 7d. per dozen. 

Brisbane. —Sugars; lid. to 4id. per dozen. 

Pinaapplat. 

Brisbane.^ —Smoothleaf: Is. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per dozen; 5s. to Ss. per case. 
Bipleys: Is. 6d. to 6s* per dozen; 78. to 9s. per case. Northern Boughs: 7s. to lOs. 
Sydney. —Smoothleaf; 6s. to lOs. 

Melbourne. —Smoothleaf^ 8s. to 10s, 

Papawt. 

Brisbane. —Yarwun: 6s. to 6s. tropical case. Specials higher. Locals: 2s. to 
3s. bushel. Gunalda, 2s. to 4s. 6d. bushel. 

Sydney. —8s. to 12s* 

Melbourne. —7s. to lOs. 


Manpoat. 

Brisbane. —5s* to 8s. bushel. 

Avoeadof. 

Sydney. —lOs, to 128. half bushel. 

Panlon Frvlf. 

Brisbane. —^Firsts, 6s. to 8s.; Seconds, 4s. to Ss. 
Sydney. —6s. to 12s, 

Medbowrna. —14g, to 228. 


CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranpas. 

Brisbam. —^Imported, 7s. to 12 b. bushel case. 

Melbourne. —^Valencia, Os. to lOs. bushel^ Kavela, 6s* to Ids. bukbel: Oommou> 
to( XOs* bushel. • 

Ikapnfnilt. 

Bttahana.—Imported, lls. to 14s, bushel. 

LatnPiia. 

6»ynd*h, 16». to 18*.; Locali, 8«. to 168. 
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DCCIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Applet. 

Brisbane *—^French Crab, 3s. to 78.; Yates, 3s, to lOs.; Granny Smith, 8 b, to 13s. j 
Stumer, 5b. to 9s.; Democrat, 5s. to 128. Many lines faulty. 


Pears. 

Brisbane *—^Broom Park, Bs. to lOs.; Josephines, 7s. to 15s, Winter Cole, 78. 
to 168. 


Peaches. 

Brisbane, —^Mayflower, 6s. to 8b.; Sneyds, 2s. 6d. to Ss. 6d. 


Apricots. 

Brisbane. —Stanthorpe, 5s. to IDs.; Warwick, Ss. to 8 b. 

Plums. 

Brisbane. —^Wilsons, 8s. to 10s. Patterson, 5s. to 8s. 

Cherries. 

Brisbane. —Stanthorpe, 8s. to 10s.; New South Wales, 7s. to 10s. 


Tomatoes. 

Brisbane, —Eipe, 8s. to lOs.; Coloured, 10s. to 13s.; Green, Ss. to 10s.; Inferior 
down to 3 b. 

Sydney. —4s. to 8s. per case. 


MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Watermelons. —^Large, 15s. to 30s. dozen; small, 4s. to 10s. dozen. 

Boclcmelom. —5s. to 9s. dozen. 

Cucumbers. —^Locals, 5s. to lOs. bushel. 

PumpTcins. —^Brisbane, 21s. to 24s. bag. Sydney, 25s. to 30s. cwt. Melbourne, 
30s. to 35s. bag. 

Marrows, —^Brisbane, 8s. to Os. tropical case. Melbourne, 10s. to 14s. double case. 

Lettuce. —Is. to 2s. dozen; 2s. to 4s. case. The tropical fruit case is best for 
marketing lettuce. 

Cabbages. —^Locals, 3s. to lOs. dozen Stanthorpe, 10s. to 16s. bag. 

Beans. —^Brisbane, 6s. to 148. bag. 

Peas. —^Brisbane, 6s. to 14s. bag. Melbourne, 12s. to 208. bag. 

Beetroot. —4d. to Is. bundle. 

Parsnips. —9d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Carrots. —6d. to Is. 3d. bundle. 

Bhubarb. —Is, to Is. 3d. bundle. 


GOOD SEED MEANS GOOD CROPS. 

Successful crop productiooi depends on several important factors, including 
«eed, soil, farming methods, and seasonal conditions. Of these factors! tne selection 
of sound seed is entirely in the hands of the grower. The farmer alone is 
responsible for the quality or character of the seed planted. If the results 
obtained are not up to expectations, then the farmer must take all the blame. 
Bucoeseful cropping depends on the use of “good, pure seed.“ This term means 
«eed which is well-matured, large and plump, free from weed seeds, relatively high 
In germination, and true to variety. The term “good, pure seed“ involves, in 
addition, another factor of vital importance and that is suitability of the locality iu 
which it is planted. It is plainly no use wasting good seed in the wrong paddock. 

If any doubt exists in the mind of any famer as to the quality of the seed 
lie bas bought or is thinking of buying, the Efeed specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock are always willing to give him any assistance within their 
power. All he has to do is to consult them or send a sample of the seed to 
46partmental advisers, who are keen to help the farmer in every way they can. 
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NEW DIRECTOR OF VETERINARY SERVICES. 



% 


Professor H. B. Beddon, who has been 
appointed Director of Veterinary Services 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, is a native of New Zealand* For 
three years he was a cadet in the Veterinary 
Laboratory, New Zealand Department of 
Agriculture. In 1909 he entered the 
Melbourne University as a student and 
Taduated four years later with the B.V.Sc. 
egree. He gained his doctorate from the 
same University in 1920. From 1913 to 
1922—except for a period on active service 
with the Australian Imperial Force in 
Palestine and Syria, during which he 
attained the rank of captain, and six 
months^ special leave study in Great Britain 
—^Dr.^ Seddon held a lectureship at the 
Melbourne University Veterinary School 
and was consulting veterinary pathologist 
to the Victorian Department of Agriculture. 
From 1923 to 1936 he was Director of 
Veterinary Eesearch in the Department of 
Agriculture, New South Wales, and, for a 
time, an acting lecturer in the Sydney 
University, 


When the School of Veterinary Science 
within the University of Queensland was I 
established in 1936, Dr. Seddon was 
appointed to its first professorship and also pROPBesoR H. B. Seddon, D.V.Sc. 
Dean of his Faculty. He has occupied the 

presidential chair of several learned societies, and is a Fellow of the Australian 
National Eesearch Council and a member of the Queensland Committee of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Besearch. In 1934 he was chosen to deliver the 
Kendall Oration at Canberra. Before coming to Queensland he was the Director 
of the Veterinary Besearch Station at Glenfield, New South Wales. 


Dr. Seddon has been an Australian representative at international conferences 
on problems of animal health and husbandry, visiting Great Britain, Europe, and 
South Africa in that capacity. These conferences included the International 
Veterinary Congress, the World Poultry Congress, and the London Wool 
Conference. 


Possessing a broad and deep knowledge of stock problems and of the progress 
of veterinary science within recent years—especially through his association, as an 
officer and otherwise, with the State Departments of Agriculture of the Common' 
wealth, and also of New Zealand—^Dr. Seddon has had published over one hundred 
papers on a wide variety of subjects in British and Australian scientific journals, 
to which his most important contributions were on contagious aWtion in cattle, 
the sheep blowfly, botulism and parasitic diseases. He also has undertaken extensive 
investigations on plants poisonous to stock, on which he is an acknowledged 
authority. 

For four years prior to his present appointment Dr. Seddon was Veterinary 
Adviser to the Department of Agriculture and Stock, 


PROGRESS IN DAIRY RESEARCH. 

A new butter-testing laboratory—^the third now in operation—has been opened 
at Hamilton, and is a further indication of continued progress in dairy research. 
The substitution of a butter improvement service for the standardisation service of 
former years was another notable advance in the course of the year. The^hees© 
improvement campaign, by which substantial results have been achieved^ was 
continued, and the regular services of the Department, the scope and value of which 
are widely acknowledged by the dairy industry, were well maintained throughout the 
year just closing. 
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Brisbane Show Champions ( 1940 ). 



Plate 141. 

Champion Butterpat Cow. —Alfa Vale Gentle II., the property of Mr. W. Thompson. 




Plate 142. 

AtJSTRALiAN ILLAWARBA Shobthoens, Team oe Four Cows (A.1. 8.) .—From right— 
Alfa Vale Gentle II., Model IV., Model XI., Model II.—^the property of 
Mr. W. H. Thompson. 



Plate 143. 

Cbamhok Atsshibe Bull.—M yola Bonnie iNike, the property of Mr. G, Korgaard* 
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Plate 146. 

Ob:ahpion 3’lEaSBT Cow. —Rush Princess, the property of Messrs. J. Sinnamon 

and Sons. 
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Plate 146. 

Champion Friesian Bull. —^Burubrae Joecbo Dekol, the property of 
Mr. M. C. Pearce. 



Plate 147. 

Champion Fbiksian Cow. —Glendalough Coradale, the property of Hiekey and 
^ Sons Pty. Ltd. 
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Plato 148. 

Champion Gueensey Bull.— Fairfield Martin, the property of Mr. P. A. Stimpson, 



Plate 149. 

Craufion GDaENSBY Cow.—^Laureldalo Poppy, the property of Mr. W. Cook. 
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Plate 152. 

Champion Shoethorn Bull. —Calrossie Masterpiece, the property of Mr. H. C. Taylor. 



Plate 163. 

CMahpkw SHtaraOBH Cow.—Peel Pairy, the property of the Peel Kiver Land and 

Mineral Co. Ltd* 





Plate 164. 

Champion Devon Bull. —Devon Court Snug 1661st., the property of 
Mr. E. A. Howell. 



Plate 166. 

OHAMPioK Devon Cow. —^Devon Court Lusty 1105, the property of Mr. B. A. How^ 
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Plate 156. 

Champion Polled Shorthorn Bi’ll. —Gimdibri Laddie II., the property of 
Gimdibri Estate Co. Pty. Ltd. 



Plate 157. 

Champion Polled Shorthorn Cow. —^Milton Cumberland Bess, the property of 

Mr, T. J. Scrymgeour. 






Plate 158. 

Champion Aberdeen Angus Bull. —^Booroomooka Hector, the property of 

Mr. H. G. Munro. 



Plate 

Champion Aberdeen Angus Cow^ —^Ble^sa of the property of 

^ Mr, J* M. wroaiu 
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Registered Stallions. 

Subjoined is a list of stallions in respect of which Certificates of Begistration 
were issued under **The Stallions Begistration Acts, 1923 to 1934/^ during the year 
1940*41 

Biioon Stailtons Ckrtificatbd for Life dubino Year 1940-41. 


Name. No. Age. Colour. 


Owner. 



Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Black 

Brown 

Black 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay or hrown 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Bay 

Black 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bw 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Brown 

Bay 

Grey 

Brown 

Brown 

Bay 

(kiestnut 

Bay 

OhiMtnut 
Dappled grey 
Bay or brown 
Brown 

Chestnut .. 
Bay 


0. K. Shannon, Theresa Downs, Capella 

W. F, James, Coorparoo 

Dennis Bros., Bpping Forest, Clermont 

B. L. Batnsay, Cnmbooya 

B. L. Ramsay, Cambooya 

Mrs. E J. Toohey, Callngunee, Goondiwindi 

M. J. Stenzel, Mt. Alfora, Boonah 

B. F. Postle, Southbrook 

M. Kenny, care of C. Smithson, Hanson road, 
Kendra 

W. Squire, Box 12, P.O., Eavenswood 

O. Hopf, Volvl 

W. E. Tindale, Monteagle, Clcnnont 

C. McConachy, Horrles street, Toowoomba 
J. McGreevy, Anduramba, Crow’s Nest 

G. V. Hess. Kaimkillenbun 

H. G. Stockhiil, Cominovan, Proston 

Logan Downs Pastoral Co., Logan Downs, 
Clermont 

Clark and Talt, Gordon Dbwns, Capella 
Dr^an Bros. Disney, Clermont 

A. Fitzgerald, Mangle, Boggabiila 
Cook and Cook, Wandoo, Koumala 

P. P. VenagUa, Eons street, Hcndra 

C. K. K. M(^ord and Co., Eidsvold 

C. F. MilUken, Idermeer, DiUy Siding, MaU Bag, 
Rockhampton 

S. E. MacDonald, Highland Plains, Clermont 

D. D. Logan, WarrtniUa, RoUeston 
Gunnawarra Pastoral Co., Mt. Garnet 

L. D. Lucey, Mt. Garnet 

Peak Downs Pastoral Co., Capella 

W. J. Dahtler, Nagoorin 

W. J. and W. D. Murohy, Birimgan, Blair Athol 

B. D. Wells, Barly Storms, Eoueston 
H. W, Kirkwood, Ingham 

D. A. Proctor, Byrnestown 

O. Q. Ridge, Argyll Stud, Toowoomba 

D. J. and P. McGrath, Mareeba 
B. H. Faints Pioneer, Clermont 

Queensland Stations Pty,, Ltd. Wandovale, 
Charters Towers 

J. Sullivan, Turkey Creek, Springsure 
Friend and Co., Sprlngwood, Springsure 
W. H. Reynolds, Winchester street, Hamilton 
J. H. Wells, RoUeston 
A. H. Kunde, Hazeldean, Kilooy 

N. G. Walker, Stanmere, Bororon 

A. M. McAlpine, Eureka, Cambooya 

B. H. Brown, wandoan 

Thofl. Borthwiok and Sons, Banchory, Clermont 
Donkin Bros., Meteor Downs, Springsure 

T. J. O’Brien, Crossdale, via Bsk. 

M. Ryan, Arcturus, Springsure 
A. Payne, BldsYola 

W. Hennessey, Harding street, Hendra 
W, A. Hart, P.O., Surfer’s Paradise 
A. Wlcnhol^ Caree-o-Gowrie, Eavenswood 
J. A. A. McCoU, Marshall street, Goondiwindi 
Mrs. M. J. Faint, Kannoo, Clermont 
W. Glasson, care of Queensland Club, Brisbane 

E. A. Templeton, Huntley, Clermont 
W. H. Anderson, Warwick 

Barton and Elliott Pastoral Co., Moolboolaman 
W. 0. Storer, Upper Barron 
A. Jackson, Yarraman Vale, Springsure 
Donkin Bros., Meteor Downs, Springsure 

F. J. Tomer, Irvingdale. Chincldlla 

J. W. King and Go.. Buuiwallah. Clermont 
J. B. Shannon, Tooloombah, via Rockhampton 

P. H. WormweU, Bendeo West, Meandarra 
S. L. Moore, Merinda, Goondiwindi 
Albro Pastoral Co., Albro, Clermont 

M. Noonan, Tenterfleld 

E. H. Faint, Pioneer, Clermont 
J. 8* Keen, Retreat^ Goondiwindi 
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, Blood Stallioks CBRTmcATBD for Limb during Ybar 1G40-41— 


Name, 



No. 

Age. 


2679 

5 


2717 

5 


2718 

Aged 


2719 

5 


2687 

5 


2638 

6 


2639 

5 


2606 

Aged 


2665 

Aged 


2521 

5 


2522 

Aged 


2666 

6 


2683 

Aged 


2720 

Aged 


2580 

5 


2721 

Aged 


2667 

5 


2722 

Aged 


2723 

Aged 


2581 

Aged 


2724 

Aged 


2652 

5 


2668 

5 


2623 

5 


2758 

Aged 


2725 

6 


2641 

5 


2582 

5 


2642 

6 


2669 

5 


2643 

5 


2624 

6 


2599 

6 


2726 

Aged 


2727 

Aged 


2728 

5 


2729 

6 


2553 

5 


2731 

6 


2732 

* 6 


2738 

Aged 


2554 



2734 

Aged 


2644 

5 


2600 

Aged 


2645 

6 


2646 

6 


2618 

6 


2647 

5 


2648 

5 


2736 

6 


2736 

Aged 


2649 

6 


2650 

6 


2787 

Aged 


2769 

Aged 


2651 

6 


2653 

5 


2788 

Aged 


2739 

5 


2654 

6 

»ONY Stallions C 


2565 

5 


2585 

5 


2526 

5 


2655 

6 


2508 

6 


2687 

Aged 


2601 

6 


2627 

5 


2600 

Aged 


2610 

6 


2666 

5 


2528 

5 


2529 

5 


2611 

Aged 


2612 

5 


2586 

5 


2602 

Aged 


Colour. 


Owner. 


Hantiar 
Medal Fair 
Hedanui 
Merry Moo 
Miles Falcon 
MilHe‘s Hope 
Monash Htar 
Mt. Carmel 
Muddy Spot 
Musk 
Natural Silver 
Nivetts 
No Name 
Nonctte Lad 
Nosegay 
Oleora 

Orphan Boy 
Pasha lEhy 

Pashet 
Pat. Clyde 
Pen-Soribble 
Pentator 
PharPal 
Power Chief 
Ballywin 
Bed Duke 
Bed Eagl^e 
Boman Emblem 
Bosante 
Bosette 
Boyalfourn 
Boyal Mace 
Saracen 
Sarchedon 

Sarchette 

Sardyke 
Scholar Cap 
Seducer 
Serocold 

Silver Charm 
Sir Geraint 
Sir Nezd 
Sir Banian 
Smart Guy 
Souvenir 
Btarmint 
St. Aubfn 
Sunbeam 
Tho Albatross 
Totraban 
Tommy 
Tommy 
Top Ub 
Yam Duke 
Vallght 
Woarwell 
Wmwear 
jnthjoy 
Wykeham 
Young Globe 
Young Poy 


Bon Saada 
Oabulcha Cinnabar 
Dickie Boy ,. 
General Gordon 
Gold Cuds .. 
Jack 

Jeepers Creepers 


Chestnut 
Chestnut 
Chestnut roan 
Bay 
Brown 

Bay or brown 

Black 

Grey 

Grey 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Brown 

OhoAtnut 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Fleabltten 

„grey 

Brown 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Brown 

Grey 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 

Dark-brown 

Brown 

Bay 

Iron grey 
Fleabltten 

FlSStten 

grey 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 


Bay 
Bay 

Iron grey 
Bay 

Chestnut 
Brown 
Brown 
Chestnut 
Bay 
Bay or brown 
Brown 
Brown 
Brown 
Chestnut 
Bay 

Chestnut 
Bay 
Brown 
Chestnut 
Biay 

Chestnut 
Brown 


W. Titmarsh, Yerra 

A. 0. McLaughlin, Bucklcton, Springsure 

I). Williams, Florence Vale, Buoy Vale 

A. E. Hopkins, Sapphire 

Mrs. D. A. Winten, Rosalie Plains 

S. 0. Morrow, Ascot street Hondra 

J. Gault, Edward street, Brisbane 

Stokes and McCarthy, Mt. Carmel, Goondiwlndi< 

J. ItolUnson, Allandale. Homestead 

J. B. Gloag, Joanda, Linville 

P. M. Byan, Viewland, Gatton 

Estate R. B, Williams, Vungaburra 

A. B. Atthow, Kandanga 

W. V. Finger, Hillview, Clermont 

Barton ElUott Pastoral Co., M(X>lboolaman 

H. Carlisle and J. Corbett Taylor, Cullen-la-ringo,. 
Emerald 

P. McDonagh, Mt. Molloy 

Gorecna Pastoral Co., Pasha, Clermont 

E. T. Homer and Sons, Planet Downs, Bolleston 
J. Staunton, Kammil, Emerald 

F. Hebbel^urgon 
J. Banks, Wandoan 

J. Bolllnson. Allandale, Homestead 
J. 0. E. Cork, Fordsdale, Grantham 

F. Trembath, Ingham 

Elgin Downs Pastoral Co., Clermont 

G. F. W. Goodrich, Waroo, Inglewood 
£. C. ZlUmann, wallaville 

Geo. H. Bignell, Widgegoora street, Cunnamullis 

V. H. Alford, Bangeview, Ravenswood 
J. F. Schmidt, Long Avenue, Hendra 
Collins Bros., Mt. Surprise, via Cairns 

W. H. Glllham, Suitor Creek, JNebo 
Logan Downs Pastoral Co., Clermont 

W. Leahy, Ruby Vale 

Kavanagh Bros., Vandyke, Springsure 
Mackay and Co., Huntley, Clermont 
Estate Dr. R. Macdonald, Coalbah, Meandarra 
J. G. H. Wilson and Sons, Orion Downs, Springs 
sure 

F. J. C. Brown, Bombandy, Clermont 
McKenzie Bros., Coolarah, Alton Downs 
P. S. Ccopor, Zilzie, Warm 
A. E. M. Baker, Malthoid, Capella 
C. Davey, Rockhampton 
R. B. Muller, Proserpine 
J. y. Shannon, Rodney Downs, Ilfracombe 
P. P. VenagUa, Rous street, Hendra 
C. W. Schultz, Advancetown, Nerang 
P. J. O'Shea, River road, Toowong 
R. P. Williams, Valera Vale, Charfevillo 
N. G. Walker, Stanmere, Bororen 
Blgge and McConnell, Consuelo, Rolleston 
J. Griffiths, GiU street, Charters Towers 

B. Shannon, Toolcomhah, Rockliampton 

C. Pownall, Carfax, Clermont 

Natal Downs Pastoml Co., Charters Towers 

I. Abmhams, Racecourse road, Ascot 

D. H. Robertson, Albinia Downs, Springsure 

H. C. and J. C. Taylor, CuUen-la-ringo, Emerald 
Mrs. A. B. McDonald, Degulla, via Clermont 

A. J. Fisher, Harding street, Hondm 


Little Cobber .. 
UtHe Tartar .. 
Master Don .. 
Model 


re's Prkto 


'Roeket 


:ey 


Cream 

Chestnut 

Black 

Qr^ 

Ta^ 

Bay 

Brown 

Black 

Creamy 

Brown 

Black 

Bay 

Brown 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Grey 

Bay 


FOR LlFig PURINa YRAR 1940*41. 

G. MoCorry, Peranga 

B. J. Morris, Teddington road, Ttoana 

B. J. Friske, Blenheim, Laidley 

C. P. Edwards, Abingdon Downs, Georgetown 

E. B. Belford, WilgaPark, Texas 
W. F, James, Batuampton, Clermont 
Mrs. R. S. Geddes, Glen Geddes 
B. Clarke, Thornton, Laidley 

J. Riokttss, Broadwater road, Mt, Gravatt 
0, Stetohardt, Hillview • 

W, J. Smith, Murray street, Pittsworth 
E. Hansen, Laidley 
J. Harris, Wa 

J, J. Grant, Redotlffe Parade, Redcllife 
A.. S. MarkweH, Box 26, Beandesert 

G. Palfrey 

H. Kaddatz, Eomelmsh 
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Pomr STAiiUONS Cektiwcathd fok Life dueinq Yeae 1940 - 41 —continued. 


Kani^. Ko. Age. Colour. Owner. 


The Imp .. .. 2609 r> Dappled grey A. J. Savage, Cooinoo, eta Gore 

Tim ,. .. 2687 5 Grey .. B. N. Trott, Mundubbera 

Vme ^nfiatlon .. 2613 6 Brown .. J. A. Rudd, Yeerongpllly 

Warpaint .. .. 2630 6 skewbald .. H. Badrick, Oak Villa Stud, Forest Hill 

Wee Maegregor .. 2557 5 Cream .. H. G. Ruble, Millwood, Milraerran 

Young Ludo ,. 2688 5 Creamy .. J. M. Roy, Glenroy, Thaiigool 

Tbottek Staiiioes Oeetificatei) for Life during Year 1940-41. 

BllJy Wilkes II. . . 2614 6 Bay .. M. Simpson, Cedar street, Cannon Hill 

Black Jewel .. ,. 2616 Aged Black K. C. 8tt*venson, Bceebmont 

Marble Jewel .. .. 2558 7 Black .. W. F. Wcjrth, Devon Park, Oakey 

Master Nepean .. 2569 6 Bay .. W. Sullivan, Pitts worth 

Nan‘s Derby 262.5 Aged Bay .. B. O. Slephan, Tcniplin, Boonah 

Sparkling Arrow .. 2560 6 Black .. Theo Walker, Bell 


Draught Stallions Certificated for Life during Year 1940-41. 


Abbey’s Gift .. 
Admiral Gaiety 
Alta Craig's Lustre’s 
Dignity 

Balmedie Superb 
Black Boom .. 
Blighty Bombardier .. 
Bold Dignity . 

Bonny Charlie.. 

Bonny Tide .. 

British l*rince 
Broumdale 
Bruce 
Bruce 

Bundabaroo .. 

Carlyle Dobbin 
Castlemaiiie . 

Cereblue 

Champion 

Clyde 

Comet 

Craighill Bolniar 

Cristy 

Don 

Donald Intent 
Douglas Best .. 

Dragon 

Dunure's Delight 
EnchanttJr 
Falrhohno Eclipse 
Fairval Gaiety 
Fairval Noble 
Foxlow 

Foxlow Lord Trevor 
Fyvio Ideal 
Gay Lad 
Olenmore II. 

Grey Peter 
Heir's XAko 
Irton Choice .. 

Kelso Surprise 
Kerrston’a Joker 
Kimberley 
King Lustre .. 

King’s Heir .. 
Kirkcaldy Flash Len . 
Knight Gown 

XAon 

Lloyd George 
Lochiel 

Lord Kelson .. 

Major 

Major 

Meditation (Imp.) 

Noble 

Noble 

Pine Yale Knight 
Prince 
J^lnoe 
Prince 

Prince Intent 
I^lnce Lad^e 
PmwBle 

Bare Gaiety .. 

Bex 

BobinHood .. 

Bobin Hood .. 


2561 

5 

Bay 

2531 

5 

Bay 

2510 

5 

Brown 

2562 

5 

Roan 

2588 

5 

Black 

2596 

Aged 

Bay 

2563 

.5 

Bay 

2564 

6 

Brown 

2670 

6 

Bay 

2589 

5 

Bay 

2003 

6 

Bay 

2590 

5 

Bay 

2671 

5 

Bay 

2740 

6 

Bay 

2565 

5 

Brown 

2666 

6 

Bay 

2741 

Aged 

Dappled blue 
grey 

2742 

Aged 

Bay 

2743 

Aged 

Brown 

2744 

6 

Bay 

2532 

Aged 

Bay 

2672 

5 

Bay or brown 

2673 

5 

Bay 

2533 

5 

Brown 

274.5 

Aged 

Bay 

2746 

6 

Bay 

2674 

5 

Brown 

2667 

5 

Bay 

2591 

5 

Bay 

267,5 

5 

Bay 

2592 

5 

Bay 

2676 

5 

Dark grey .. 

2604 

Aged 

Grey 

2625 

Aged 

Brown 

2747 

Aged 

Bay 

2568 

6 

Bay 

2677 

5 

Roan 

2511 

5 

Bay 

2619 

5 

Bay 

2748 

Aged 

Bay 

2534 

5 

Bay 

2678 

6 

Bay 

2537 

6 

Bay 

2,512 

5 

Bay 

2569 

5 

Bay , 

2749 

5 

Dappled blue 
, grey 

259.3 

5 

Bay 

2750 

Aged 

Brown 

2679 

5 

Bay 

2570 

5 

Brown 

2081 

Aged 

Bay 

2680 

6 

Bay 

2571 

6 

Bay 

2751 

5 

Bay 

2620 

5 

Bay 

2757 

Aged 

Dappled grey 

2621 

5 

Bay 

2605 

6 

Buy 

2682 

5 

Chestnut 

2513 

5 

Bay 

2683 

Aged 

Bay 

2606 

6 

Bay 

2535 

5 

Black 

2680 

5 

Bay 

2594 

Aged 

Bay 

2514 

Aged 

Bay 


J. V. Willis, Meringandan 

C. Boyle and G. Winks, HairisviUe 

J. Hardy, Parkflcld, Eukey * 

Mrs. R. V. Breydon, Brooklyn, Djuan 

E. B. Pickels, Brigooda, via Proston 

A. Kubler, Boonah 

G. and H. Tews. Springsidc, Pittsworth 
E. H. Barrett, Bruan Park, Tara 

Natal Downs Pastoral Co., Charters Towers 
W. J. Brims, Blackmount 
P. Matsen, Sarina 
W. H. Roberts, Anderleigh * 

H. H. Steinhardt, Tarzali 

Hook and Co., Moray Downs, Clermont 
A. J. Peake, Wandoan 
L. Hogarth, Stonehenge, via Milmcrran 
A. R. Fletcher, Hebron, Springsure 

A. Jackson, Yarraman Vale, Springsure 
E. and C. Goodwin, New Caledonia, Bluff 
J. G. H. Wilson and Sons, Orion Downs, fjprlngsure 
P. Trulofi; Mindcu 

A. Black, Pajingo, Charters Towers 
W. G. Sop(‘r, Home Hill 

J. .1. Coyne, Grandchestcr 

J. H. Hofineister, Norwood, Springsure 
Donkin Bros , Metecr Downs, Springsure 

B. A. Lynn, Ingham 

I. Evans, Jarail Creek, t^ia Kingaroy 
A. and .1. Sipj>el, Murgon 

P. White, Tully 

Atherton Bros., Manar, Proston 

E. E. D. W'hlte, Toomba, Balfe's Creek 
H. Rowe, Mirani 

W. Spray, Guyra 

(\Q.M.E. Co., Avon Downs, Clermont 
<». Lucht, Kulpi 

C. Brownson, Slogan Dowiis, Charters Towers 
N. McMahon, Wheatvale 

J Drynan, Telemon Crossing 

L. C. Walker, Box 136, Buudaberg 
H. M. ChaUle, Esk 

F. R. B. Anning, Cargoon, Pentland 
A. Kanofski, Yarraman 

M. Long, Elsmere, Yclarbon 

H. Fischer, Mountain View, tia Bowen 
R. K. Scantlebury, TliecKlore 

W. J. Patteson, Mundubbera 

G. Matthews, Glen Franklin, Clermont 
8. W. Smith, Ravenshoe 

E. M. Schefc, Coalbaak, Wutul 
W. H. Jonnson, Millaa Millaa 
A. G. Spotswood, Home Hill 

L. H. Corser, Fairymeadow, Goombl Siding 
W. Leahy, Ruby Vale 

M. J. Mills, Gilston, Nerang 

A. 0. Williams, HomevaJe, Nebo 

K. G. Burnett, Rathdowney 

D. R. McGregor, Kungurri 
1*, Svanosio, Kairi 

J. F. Ryan, Borgers, Clifton 
P. White, Tully 

Mrs. J. Bracken, Goorganga Creek, Proserpine 
R. HarsantL WarrlU View, HArrisviUe 
8. Walker, Woodford 
G. J. Kennedy, Clojoie, via Goomori 
G. Stevenson, Craigic, via Tentcrileld 
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Kame. 


Owneft 


Rose Fann Kerrsto&'s 
Pride 

Eose Farm Eegal 
Lustre 
fioyal Flush 
Eoya! Prinoe . 

Eoyal Eeaerve 
Eoyal Bobln 
Boyalty 
SlrB^e 
Skipper 

Squire Dale .. 

St Helenas Major Dig* 

St. nttda’B Nuggett 
Surbiton 
Tamar Kerr .. 

Thom Print .. 

Top Boundary 
Valetta Horosoott 
Vice Regal 
Wheatley Lustre’s 
Pride 
Whiskers 
Wolslngham ImperiaU^ 
Young Douglas 


2595 

2515 

2684 

2516 
2588 
2572 
2762 
2539 
2517 
2578 

2685 


2758 

2607 
2618 
2540 

2608 


2754 

2766 

2624 


Aged 

5 

5 

6 

Aged 

5 

Aged 

Aged 

5 

5 

Aged 

5 

5 

6 
6 

5 

6 

5 

6 


Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Grey 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 
Brown, 
roan hairs 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 


F. Benson, Gundlah 
S. 0. Mean, Cunningham 

Ratal Downs Pastoral Co., Charters Towers 

S. R^n, Hassle 

Jas. Morrow, Peak Crossing 
B. 8. Storey, Kingsthorpe 

T. Koina, woorara, Smmgsure 
Mrs. Ivy May Arndt, Rosewood 
Geo. Pmmer, Pratten street, Warwick 
D. Gadsby, Jandowae 

L. Storer, Atherton 

W. Drynan, Glenapp 

M. J. ^almon^ Brewery Springs, Clermont 

N. Eidiards, Ganlnyah, Nebo 

Bstate late Scott MeLeod, Terrica, Inglewood ' 
A. Wlenholt, Kalbar 

A. H. W. Ounnin^m, Stratiimuir, OolUnsviUe 
Miss A. Fleming, KimBton 
L. Favier and Sons, Kalrl 

R. Benney, Bbdr Athol 
T. Clark, Bororen 
J. Mutln, Tambourine 


Blood Stallions CuEfnnoATBD fob thb Ybab 1940-41. 


AdJutor 
itt Cadet 
Beauforce 
Blaser 
Calm Simon 
Canning Gold 
Child Chimes 
Dandy 
Bureka Pride 
Feltlad 
Flametto 
Harlr’s Image 
High Spear 
Incurius 
Leading Lad 
My Toy 
Rex Mont 

SU>y^ Spear 

Sir Percy 
Some Fire 
Swift Lad 
Tleson 
Trafalgar 




2019 

4 

Bay 



2028 

4 

Chestnut 



1078 

4 

Bay 



1976 

3 

Brown 



1001 

4 

Bay 



1046 

4 

Chestnut 



2015 

8 

Chestnut 



1977 

4 

Bay 



1992 

4 

Bay 



1950 

3 

Bay 



2038 

Aged 

Bay •. 



2012 

4 

Bay 



2029 

8 

Chestnut 



2020 

4 

Brown 



2030 

4 

Bay 



2018 

4 

Chestnut 



2021 

4 

Brown 



1960 

8 

Bay 



2031 

4 

Iron grey .. 



1961 

4 . 

Bay 



1998 

4 

Brown 



2032 

8 

Bay 



2033 

4 

Bay 



1904 

4 

Brown 


T. J. Turkiugton. Pllton 

0. A. Heaton, Glenmore Dowba Clermont 

JSu N. Blomfleld, Meenawarra, Oeoll Plains 

H. V. Littleton, Hfllyiew, Crow’s Nest 

J. Kennedy, Kumbia 

J. B. Carey, Monaro, Warwick 

J*. Sharrooks, Chelona, Maokay 

H. G. Wood, Kupnnn 

A. B. Peatey, Bundaberg 
M. lAffey, Mt. Sylvia 

J. M. MacDonald, Raglan (Provisional) 

3. E. Perretti 

B. H. Faint, Pioneer, Cuermont 

3* B. Shannon, Tooloomba, St Lawrence 

C. A. Barnard, Coomooboolaroo, Duaringa 

G. S^er^hamber’s Flat via Kingston 

H. M. wameminde, Royal Bxohange Hotel, 
Albert street, Brisbane 

A. Helt O’Bum O’Bum. Roadvale 

O. 3, SaWond, Lestree l&owns, Clermont 

P. Parnell. Radford 

J. PownaU, Mundubbera 

D. H. Robertson, Alblnla Downs, RoDeston 
Canal Creek Pastoral Co., Marrawlng 

H. S. Bloxsome and Co., Mundubbera 


Abdulla 
AUadin Son 
Black Prince .. 
k Joy .. 
b Gay Lad 
yaouicba Quicksii 
Don 

Gay Lad 
Patoh’s Pride 
Play^ 


POKY Stallions Gbbtifioatbd 


Sonny Boy 

Walker’s Pride 
Young Cygnet 



2087 

4 

Bay 


1906 

4 

Grey 


1962 

4 

Black 


1068 

4 

Taffy 


1964 

4 

Bay 


2022 

4 

Bay 


1970 

4 

Bay 


1080 

8 

Brown 


1947 

4 

Skewbald 


1981 

4 

Piebald 


1982 

3 

Chestnut .. 


1948 

4 

Grey 


2027 

4 

Ohestont 


1065 

4 

Piebald 


1966 

4 

Brown 


1949 

4 

Bay 


FOB THB Ybab 1940-41. 

N. G. Walker, Stanmere, Bororen 
X. C. Walker, Bingera Station, Bundaberg 
3. C. Davey, Abbeystead, Gatton 
W. Coyne, Grandehester 
F. Huth, Ha^Bslea 
J. M. Rewman, Caboolture 
3. 0. Raumann, Ffogmor^ Plttswofth 
L. Henseheh, Yarranlea, Plttsworth 
F. HfU, 84 Dragon street Warwick 
mu 3, B.Xa^,Knlsl 
lTr. Martin, Kumharma 
H. Wadand, Wongk Goomburra 
F. wfflim, B^lM Ingham 
A. D. Watherston, GfUMal^tthcott 
Mrs. B. C. Btayos* Harrisvttle 
P. H. Blks, Rwve^s Ferry, StaniJiorpe 


Bdward Harem 
Joker’s Pride 


tbottbb Stalhons obbtheoatbd fob tbs Ybab 1940-41. 


2017 

4 

1906 

4 


Itthker 


I w % 

I w, n* Meyeiii bob 08 , Marytvocoitpi 


Dbavqbt Stallions ChuiTifiOATMD fob tbb Ybab 1040*41. 


spttke 



1997 

1988 

2084 

1067 

1950 


Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Blank 
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Dutnim STAuxom onamoATXD tos thb Ybax imo- 41—wnMmiKi. 


Ko. Age. Clolour. 


KenrOay 


Oryitaleiie 
OrywtalHope 
Or^BtaJ Intent 
Cnvtal Prince 
IMgnity's Lad 
Bverton Duke 
Falrymead Loyal 

TTnlg hf. 

General Chancellor .. 

Olengoon Chancellor 

Glengoon Hiawatha .. 

IdoarThn 

Irton Pride 

Joker 

King Donald 
Kirkcaldy Journalist.. 
Kirkcaldy Preference 
Lustre's Perfection .. 
Mailboy Eoyal Prince 
Maluba Lord Nelson 
Majuba Bex .. 
Mountain Chief 
Pine Vale Damley 
Pride 


Prince .. 2013 

Punch 2014 

Bhodesia Chieftain .. 2006 

Bose Farm Lord Lustre 
BoyalAdd 
Boyal Dignity 
Boyal Duke .. 

Boyal Lustre .. 

Bo^ Tenor .. 

Sudbonme EsQuire .. 
Surradene Marquis .. 

Talgai .. 2086 

Talgat Streamline .. 2025 

Tent HID Fashion Lad 1973 
Terang Duke .. 1937 

The Iron Didce .. 2009 

Toomba .. 2026 

Trementheere Boyal 2010 
Vamphlre Heir .. 1974 

Willowbank Skipper .. 1975 

Wyoming Final Tide.. 2011 


8 Black 
4 Bay 
3 Bay 
3 Bay 
3 Black 
3 Black 
Brown 
Bay 
Bay 


Brown 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 

Boan 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay or brown 

Black 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 


Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
3 I Bay 


Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Chestnut 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay or brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Black 

Brown 


W. Evans, Greenmount 
L. 8. Gordon, Broxburn, Plttsworth 
T. M. Brown, Willowvale 
N. D. Nicholls, Pzatten 

V. C. Cutmore, Swanfels 
N. D. Nlcholfi, Prattcn 

J. H. L. Von Pein and Sons, Quibet, Plttsworth 

A. Tuppack, Jimbour 
Fairymead Sugar Co., Bundaberg 

J. A. Heading, Murgon 

F. E. MitcheU, Byee 

F. E. Mitchell, Byce (Provisional) 

W. B. Sauer, Gayndah (Provisional) 

B. J. Keys, Proston 
J. H, Brown, Wutul 

N. A. Pollock, Araluen, Goondiwindi 
E. Ewart, Nanango « 

W. Profke, Glamorgan Vale 

Mrs. A. E. Elliott Laidley South 

Mrs. W. J. Lye, Monto 

P. J. Daley, Millaa Millaa 

S. O. Mear, Carrington road, Toowoomba 

A. Marlow, Thangool 

State Prison Farm, Palen Creek 

C. H. Kedwell, care of S. Sweedman. Post Office, 
Texas 

H. B. Lott, Kensington. Bowen 
A. W. Skewes, Maroomba, Marlborough 
Eoy H. Lochran, CToyna, via Murgon, 

E. Drew, Eose Farm, Forest Hill 
W. T. Gillies, East Cooyar 

E. Eeinbott, Kingaroy 

A. H. Lowe, Kandanga (Provisional) 

H. A. Stuhmcke, Glenore Grove 
S. Otto, Bum Bum Creek, Crow's Nest 
P. Kidd, Malanda 
J. Lehmann, Coolana, Eose wood 
Chalk and Son, Dooruna Downs, Clermont 
J. Tate, Tolga (Provisional) 

W. H. Grams, Upper Tent Hill, Gatton 
C. Head, Swanfels 
C. A. Kington, Monto 

S. J. Haughtey, Ingham 

A. H. Tanser, Abercom (Provisional) 

F. H. Hahn, Ooulson 

T. D. Gnecbu Mt. French road, Boonah 
Fairymead Sugar Co., Bundaberg 


AN OLD HINGS AS A GATE LATCH. 



Plate 160. 


Old bingeB make good gate latcbos when used in the way shown here. After 
being klott^ with a cold ^isel the hinge is mounted on either the gate or the 
post juidi a good heavy staple provided to hold the latch bolt. Fasten the bolt to 
l^e gate or the post with a bit of string, and all risk of dropping it is avoided. 
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REJECTED STAUiIONS. 

List of Stallions in respect of which Certificates of Begistration were refused 
on account of lack of type and/or conformation, ladic of eize or unsoundness, during 
the year 1940-41. These horses are prohibited from service, either public or private:— 

Bioon STALLions BBJBciraD nuBnm seb Ybab 1940 - 41 . 


Name. 



Beasonfor 

Bejeetton. 


Owner. 


Barfield 
Baytle 
Oloveman 
Oolden Summit 
Kerman’s Pride 
Land Night 
Modesto 
Pavokoff 
Begul£ir 

Bex 
Blvory 
Boyal Ship 
B^al Thom 

War Paint 
Warwick 
Wee Lu 
Vendor 
Unnamed 


Aged 

5 

6 
6 

3 
6 

Aged 

5 

6 

4 

4 
6 

5 

6 

Aged 

5 

6 
5 
3 


Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 


Spavin 

Binghone 

L.C. 

L.T. and C. 
L.C. 

L,T. and C. 
L.T. and C. 
Spavin 
unlcrypt 

L.T. and C. 
Spavin 
L.T. and C 
L.C. 

L.T. and C. 
Unlcrypt 

L.T. and C. 
L.T. and G. 


B. T. Homer and Sons, Barfield, Banana 
P. Knudsen, Theodore 

T. W. Lewis, Moolboolaman 
A. W. N. Stone, Emerald 
H. Kerle, Booral, via Nikenhah 

G. Jansen, Clermont 
T. Mullins, Whoatvale 

W. H. Bell, Strathdee, Nebo 
Mrs. C. B. Qoodenough, Bulliwallah, 
Clermont 

6. M. Pedersen, Wlseb^ Bolleston 

H. A. Burgess, Miriam Vale 

C. B. Atthow, Imbll 
G. Stehboni^ Kingaroy 

W. O’Sing, BuUyan, via Gladstone 

P. Careberg, Aliora 

E. B. B. white, Toowoomba 

T. O’Doherty, Goombungee 

E. Y. Shannon, Tierawooroba, Nebo 

P. M. Smith, Kerry, Beaudesert 


VONY Staiuoeb Bujectbi) pubino the Ybae 1940-41. 


Airsone 
Black Pepper 

Gay Lad 
Khedive 
Warwick Boy 


6 

Skewbald .. 

L.T. 

5 

Black 

L.T. and C. .. 

4 

Grey 

L.T. and C. .. 

5 

Grey 

L.C. 

Aged 

1 Brown 

L.T. and C. .. 


B. W. Guppy, Bostwood, Tara 

W. 0. H. Pohlmann, Pallas street, Mary¬ 
borough 

C. 8. Gordon, Tlaro 

B. B. Jefihrics, Murgon 
J. Mullins, Mill HUI 


Trotter Staluon Bejeoteu niTRnira the Year 1940-41. 

Bonnie Wilkes .. \ Aged | Brown ,, | Uidcrypt .. | G. Nutley, Baoeview, via Ipswich 


Dbavobt Staluoks Bbjbctep bpribo the Year 1940-41. 


Alton 
Argylc Bevonue 
Bald Ker 
Ben Lomond 
BUI 

Black Prince . 
Boomer 
Douglas Credit 
Duke 
Duke 
Gaiety 
Glen Wallace 
Grey Ker 
Jimmy 


Jondaryan Cheers 
Kerwonga 
King 
King 

Lamndel Magic 
Lightfleld Chief 
Lion 

M^or Wiley 
Noble 

Pretty Bobiu 
P^nce Charlie 
Prlnoe Fashion 
Prospect 
Banger 
Boyal Prince 
Socnland Yet 
Sonny Baronet 
Star Lad 
Tony 
Vedunteer 

WadielfilghvOeneral In¬ 
tent 


Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and C. . . 

Aged 

Bay 

S.B. and B.B. 

5 

Brown 

S.B. 

6 

Bay 

L.C. 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and C. .. 

Aged 

Brown 

L.T. and C. .. 

4 

Bay 

L.C. 

6 

Brown 

S.B. 

4 

Bay 

L.O. and Size 

6 

Bay roan 

Cataract 

4 

Bay 

L.T. and^ize 

5 

Bay 

S.B. 

4 

Grey 

SB. 

Aged 

Grey 

L.T. and C. 
and S.B. 

5 

Brown 

S.B. 

4 

Bay 

L.C. 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and C. .. 

4 

Bay 

L.C. 

Aged 

Bay roan 

S.B. 

r> 

Bay 

L.T. 

5 

Grey 

L.T. and C. .. 

Aged 

Bay 

S.B. 

6 

Chestnut 

L.T. andO. .. 

4 

Bay 

8.B. 

Aged 

Chestnut 

L.T. and C. .. 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and 0 . . . 

5 

Bay 

8.B. 

5 

Bay 

L.T. and C. .. 

4 

Brown 

L.C. 

6 

Bay 

L.T. and C. .. 

Aged 

Bay 

StringhMt .. 

B 

Brown 

8.B. 

Aged 

! Grey 

S.B. 

3 

.Bay 

L.T. and C... 

0 

Bay 

tlfcO. 


H. Siemon Pty. Ltd., Charters Towers 

A. Smoothy, Mlrani 

H. D. Beisenleiter, Mt. Sylvia 
C. B. Atthow, ImbU 
J. F. Pengelly, Buby Vale 
G. Bllrott and Sons, Sliepner Junction 

F. Brazier, Jua, via Tingoora 
W. G. Frey, Inglewood 

C, W. King, Imbll 

G. C. Seirup, Graoemere 

B. A. Shelton, Monto 

S. B. Trigger, Biggenden 

H. D. Beisenleiter, Mt. Sylvia 

G. A. Kelly, Blboohra 

Logan Downs Co., Clermont 
E. Geitz, Middle Park, Aliora 

T. MulUns, Wheatvale 
W. B. Nlchol, Biggenden 
W. J. Bdwarcis, Muanl West 
J. A. Beibel, Sexton 

A. E. M. Baker. Malthold, Capella 
E. H. Faint. Pioneer, Clermont 

W. J. Croydon, Orange Grove, Clermont 

B. Hamilton, Southbrook 

H. G. Walters, Proserpine 
J. Mullins, MIU HUI 

B. E. Gillespie, Jnnabee 

H. C. Taske, South Ka^, Bundabexg 

W, H. Litzow, Hunter street, 

A. Smith, Koonandah, Bowen 

€. K. Shannon, Theresa X>owns, Capella 
J. C. Sam, Narrlen, Clermont 
G. W. James, Bathamptom Clermont 
Queensland Stations Pty. Ltd., Wando* 
vale, Charters Towers 

B. W. Innes, Wadelelgh, Boompa 
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General Notes 



Stiff Ckangis anil Appointminff. 

Mr, T, A, Smith (Toowoomba) has been appointed an honorary fauna protector. 
Sergeant G. Schmidt (Morven), Sergeant J, W. Blstob (Pomon^, Sergeant I>* 
Spada (Monto)^ Sergeant A. A. Zeller (Howard), and Constable P, J. McNeven 
(Iieybum) have been appointed also inepeetors under The Blmghtering Act. 

Mr, A. G. Dougall, of Waddeigh, Miriam Vale, has been appointed an honorary 
fauna protector. 

Constable J. Moran (Glenmorgan) has been appointed also an inspector under 
The Blmghtering Act. 


Wild Ufa Sancfyaiy if Mlriim Vale. 

Wadeleigh, the property of A, G. Hougall, Miriam Vale, has been declared a 
sanctuary under and for the purposes of The Fauw Protection Act of 1937. 


I^it and Vanatabla Levy. 

The Executive Council has approved of an extension for a further twelve 
months of the Stanthorpe Fruit and Vegetables General Levy Begulation which has 
been in operation for a number of years. 

This regulation empowers the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to 
levy on growers of fruit and vegetables in the Stanthorpe area, the sums raised 
thereby being used—firstly, in payment of expenses of collection of the levy; and, 
secondly, for administrative purposes of the Deciduous Sectional Group Committee. 
The levy is at the rate of 3s. 4d. per ton of fruit and/or vegetables consigned or 
despatched in the process of marketing; or a proportionate part of this amount 
for any portion of a ton. 


Grading and Packing nf Dried Fruits. 

The Dried, Fruit Gradi/ng md FacJcmg Regulations of 1940 have been issued 
under The Fruit and Vegetables Acts, 1927 to 1939. 

These regulations provide that no person shall pack or sell any dried fruit 
unless such dried fruit is graded in accordance with the standards prescribed, and 
unless the case or package containing such fruit is clearly and legiblv stencilled 
or labelled on the outside with the name and address or brand of the packer and the 
name of the dried fruit and its appropriate grade description. 

The dried fruit in any one package must be of uniform grade; it must be 
prepared from sound, naturally ripened fruit and possess the flavour characteristic 
of its respective kind, and must be thoroughly cur^ and free from disease. 


WIM Life Freservation—A Bayne Valley Sanctuary. 

Glengarry, the property of Messrs. Diekinsofl Bros., Boynedale, Boyne Valley Line, 
has been declared a sanctuary under The Fama Protection Act of 1937. 


Sale of Poultry. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Hon. F. W. Bulcock) announced 
recently that under The Diseases iw Poultry Acts, wMch were amended during the 
lairt sesaion, provision was made for a system of delivery notes in connection with 
the sale of poultry, and the Act has now received Boyal Assent. 

The Act provides that no person shall sell for human consumption any poultry 
or the carcass of any poultry obtained from any other person unless he has 
received a delivery note for such poultry. All delivery notes must be in wilting, 
and signed by the person making the sale, containing his name and hddress and 
the number and species of poultry delivered< If the person from whom the poultry 
were obtained was not the owner of such poultry, men, in addition to his •name 
and address, the name and address of such owner and, in the case of delivery on sale, 
the jpurchase price. 

Inspectors of poultry are empowered to enter the premises where pOtdtry are 
beingf sold for human consumption and inspect pou)ti7 or eareaeses of nouttry 
for Me and detlvary notes. These ^very notes must be retatned a 
of three monthSr , 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Meries selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botamist, Mr. 

Ct Tt White, 

A Norfli QiieMBlanil Cyead. 

E.G.G. (Mount Molloy)— 

The flpecimen forwarded is Bowenia spectahilts, a cycad, and a native of North 
Queensland. The genus is represented by two species, the one you sent^ 
which is fairly widely spread in North Queensland, and another, Bowenia 
serrulata, which is confined to the Byfield district in Central Queensland, 
and is sold as an ornamental plant under the name of '^Byfield Fern.*' 
This plant belongs to the Zamia family, and in North Queenslaiid is 
commonly called Zamia Fern. The male and female plants are distinct. 
Your specimen is very acceptable for our collection, and represents a 
nearly ripe female cone. The plant also produces a large underground 
tuber. 

Bindweed—Serious Pest. 

H.8. (Blenheim, via Laidley)— 

The specimen is the Bindweed (Convolvulus arvcnsis). This weed made its 
appearance on the Darling Downs some years ago, and is now much on 
the increase. It is a very serious pest, particularly in the Southern States. 
They have had more experience wdth it than Queensland, and a booklet 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, makes the 
following recommendation:—Where the land is suitable for lucerne, the 
weed can be controlled by laying the land down to this crop for a period 
of years. The continual mowing of lucerne eventually kills out the 
Bindweed. If it is not desirable to sow the land with lucerne, it is 
recommended that land bo deeply jfioughed about September and frequently 
cultivated deeply with a tined cultivator in order to dry the land as much 
as possible, and to bring the roots to the surface. If dry -weather is 
experienced, much of the weed -will be destroyed in this way. Spraying 
with sodium chlorate, 1 lb. to 1 gallon water, applied at the rate of 
300 gallons per acre, is recommended for destruction on a small scale." 
If you have only a small patch of the weed spraying with weak arsenical 
solution is satisfactory, but this has to be done several times before the 
weed is finally destroy^. 

Tmt for fho Contral-Wott. 

k.G.S. (Dartmouth)— 

Trees suitable for your district are:—Bottle Tree—^both the narrow-leaved 
variety (Sierovdia rupestris) and broad-leaved variety (Sterculia trieho- 
siphon). The latter is the commoner one in the Central West and North, 
but the former makes far the better "bottle." If you have difficulty in 
obtaining it from nurserymen, we think the Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Bockhampton, has a stock of the broad-leaved variety, and the 
Curator of the Brisbane Botanic Gardens a stock of the narrow-leaved 
variety. The latter charges 2s. per plant for seedling trees distributed. 
Trees are issued by the Brisbane Gardens mcainly to schools and public 
bodies, but plants unobtainable through the ordinary commercial channels 
could be supplied, Portugese Elm (Ceftis sinensis), obtainable from Botanic 
Gardens, Brisbane; Citron Gum, obtainable from most nurserymen and 
from Botanic Gardens, Bockhampton; Schotia hraohypetala, a tree with 
bright red liowers, should do well with you. The Botanic Gardens, Bock- 
hampton, could supply Queensland Nut (Macadamia temifolia). 

If you wish to grow palms the common Date Palm (Phoenix dactylifera'), 
the Canary Palm (PhosnuB oamariensis), the Cotton Palm (Washimgtonia), 
and Wine Pahn (Cocoa Taiay) are all hardy growers in the West. 

You are advised to get in touch with Mr. H. G. Simmons, Curator of the 
Bdtailic GardenSi Bockhampton. He could tell you what he has on hand 
in his nursery collections, and those suitable for planting in your district. 
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Rural Topics 



Farmers to be ''Mentioned in Despatches.'^ 

their works ye shall know them I ** is surely a fitting motto for the system 
which has been set up in Nova Scotia in Canada by the Department of Agriculture 
there which provides special recognition each year of men, farmers and others, 
who have not only given outstanding service to agriculture and to their respective 
communities, but who also by their faithful efforts and adherence to sound farming 
practices have made a success on the soil and have set an example to others. In 
other words, if such worthy citizens do not get a decoration they will, at leasts be 
mentioned in dispatches. 

WafPr Meters for Dairy Cows. 

Some years ago meters were placed on the individual drinking trough® of ten 
cows Ut Michigan State Agricultural College, U.S.A. The heaviest drinker consumed 
a gallon of water for every 2J lb. of milk produced, drinking an average of a little 
more than 20| gallons of water a day. Dr. Morrison, the author of ‘‘Deeds and 
Feeding'^ tells us that on a ration of silage, hay, and concentrates cows will drink 
in ordinary weather from about 2J to lb. of water for every I lb. of milk they 
produce, in addition to the water in their feed. These figures furnish a definite 
reminder of the importance of plenty of water in milk production. Best results are 
obtained, of course, when the milkers have water of moderate temperature handy 
to them all the time. 

Rubber Lugs for Steel Tractor Wheels. 

Solid rubber lugs designed to take the place of steel angle cleats or spade lugs 
on Itractors, thrashing machines and combines is a new American idea. “Bar- 
cleats’^ is the name given to them, and they can be used on any steel wheel with a 
face width of from 4 to 24 inches, being quickly and easily bolted on. Their use, 
it is claimed, serves to modernise eteel tradtor wheels with rubber; thus, any tractor 
may be converted to an up-to-date machine for the low price of the lugs. 

Croosofe for Soft Woods. 

The life of any timber imderground can be extended with the use of creosote, 
and on many farms in New Zealand pine and other soft woods are being used for 
fencing and so are being treated with creosote. At Rotorua, the S'taite Forest Depart¬ 
ment has a creosoting plant in which straight unsplit saplings of pine are being 
treated as fence posts, and it is expected that this treatment will give them a life 
underground of up to thirty years. 

Hurdiot. 

Here is a bit of interesting philosophy from a thoughtful farmer. The talk 
was about the things thalt prevent the primary producer from getti ng too rich—^the 
hurdles we all have to get over some time or other in our lifetime: We ought to be 
thankful,” said our philosophical friend, “for the fact that there are hurdles iu 
life, instead of moaning aboult it. We remly ought to be glad that they are higher 
than most of us like to jump. We ought to be grateful, too, that &ere are so 
many of them. It is those hurdles that give you your chance to work your way 
to the front. Without hurdles, we’d all be in a fiat race in which cunning rather 
than character would count most—^at least for a time. The hurdles of life are 
set out for a purpose. They are part of the grand scheme of things. Take them 
as they come, with a prayer for the nerve-power, the heait-power, and the leg-power 
to get over each of them as you come to it.” 

The Best Test of Milk Yield. 

Practical men have rightly come to the conclusion that the only infallible tests 
of the milking qualities of a cow are the milk scales and the Babcock tester, and 
that the quality and capacity of the udder itself are the most important indications 
of milking qualities. Authorities tell us that we should beware of the fiesby udder, 
because if we judge by outward appearance it looks good to the eye but never 
fails to disappoint. The perfect udder has a fine elastic skin, and, when mpty, 
hangs in loose folds; but the fieshy udder looks almost as full after milking as 
before^ It is a remarkable fact lhat the udder with a fine elastie i^n and loose 
folds after milking is, as a rule, the easier of the two to milk, a good fiow being 
obtained with comparatively little effort on the milker % part. 
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A Lamb-Taillnsi Experiment. 

Here is tho story of an inltoresting eximrimcnt in tailing lambs: On a well- 
known station j^roperty at lamb-marking time last year some cw^e lambs liad their 
tails docked very short; in another largo group the tails were left about 2 inches 
long; and in another similar group ithe tails were left 4 inches longw Each group 
was kept under close observation, and it was found that the longest tailed group 
was much freer from fly strike than the other two groups. T!io percentage of 
fly strike in the long-itailod group (that is, tlie lambs left with 4-inch tails) was 
less than half that of the very short-tailed group, and appreciably less than the 
percentage of strikes in the medium length (2 inches) tailed group. In other words, 
tails left 4 inches long proved best in practice. All the lambs were run together, 
and a record of all fly strikes was kept. 

Research for Hie Citrus Grower. 

Growers of citrus fruits will be interested in this news item from California:— 

^*The fuUire of the citrus industry will depend largely on dietetic research. 
There is a growing acceptance by the medical profession^ of the importance of ^citrus 
juices in the prevention and cure of disease. Naturally, such knowledge proceeds 
slowly, but it is gaining momentum. Much more must be done. 

^‘During the world war it was noted that soldiers who co-nvaleseed in the south 
of France where they were given citrus, fruits and vegetables were discharged from 
hospitals quicker than those in other parts of Franco. Experiments at the University 
of California suggests the same tiling—^that vitamin C is an important influence in 
the rapid healing of wounds. 

''There is considerable significance in this under war-time conditions, but there 
is a much greater potential in 'the peace-time problems of healing the sick ivnd 
wounded.' ’ 

Rubber Tyres Save Time. 

Confirmation of the advantages of pneumatic tyres on tractors, which have 
also become so noticeable to tractor users in Queenshmd, is provided by an investi¬ 
gation in the Qtato of Iowa (U.S.A.). In tho first place, there was found to be 
an average saving of 22 per cent, and a time saving of 23 per cent. 

Out of 200 farms on which investigations were conducted, only three showed 
unsatisfactory results. The hours of use of tractors amounted to an average of 
984 each year, and itlie useful tyre life ranged from three to fifteen years, with an 
average of seven years. 

To get the best out of rubber tyres, users are advised to adopt the highest 
practicable speed, the widest implement that can bo pulled satisfactorily at that 
speed, and adequate wheel weight. 

The Economy of Flesh and Blood Horsepower. 

The economy of the use of either the horse or tho tractor on the farm continues 
as an evergreen "top rail" argument. All sorts of factors come into the discus¬ 
sion. Among other things, horse costs depend on the individual and his fondness 
for and management of horses, the nature and extent of the work that has to 

be done, efiSciency of the equipment used, and what the farm can produce in the 

way of norse feed. 

Tractor costs are not so tangible, but here again the individual comes into 
the argument. Much will depend on the user of the tractor and whether he is 
mechanically minded, and whether ho is able to get all the power he can out of 

the machine without breaking things. The size of the farm, the nature of the 

fanning, and general managerial efficiency also affect tractor costs. 

On some farms it has to be granted that the tractor as we know it to-day has 
a definite place that cannot be challenged; on other farms it is a doubtful proposi¬ 
tion, and on on many it i^ould have no place at all. The principal factor in the 
economical use of the tractor is the size of the farm, especially where wheat is tho 
chief crop cultivated. 

Wbeii the Cow Looks for a Liok. 

If a lick is needed at any time of the season if is at the stage when the dairy 
herd is dried off and the cows are preparing for their next season of production. 
The production of a calf takes a heavy toll from the mineral reserves in a cow^s 
f^tem, and if ^e is to be kept healthy and have a well-developed calf, a suitable 
liok should be provided so that she may replenish those mineral reserves. 
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Farm Notes 



JANUARY. 


T he heaviest rains of the year occur usually during the January-March period. 

and, weather conditions permitting, the main field activity for the month will 
be the preparation of land for autumn and winter crops, together with the scarifying 
and chipping required for existing row crops. 


In all districts where wheat, barley, canary seed, and oats have been harvested, 
ploughing should be continued in order to conserve moisture for the succeeding crop, 
and to eradicate troublesome summer weeds. 


Early ploughing ensures the accumulation of subsoil moisture, which is invalu¬ 
able ip promoting the growth of winter cereals at a time when seasonal rainfall is 
often deficient. The practice of early ploughing is recommended, especially to 
dairymen outside the wheat areas who normally sow oats, barley, and wheat for 
green feed. 

Land intended for the February potato planting will now be in an advanced 
stage of preparation. The selection of whole seed from disease-free crops is recom¬ 
mended for autumn planting, as losses may occur from rotting if hot, wet conditions 
prevail after the planting of cut sets. Very small whole potatoes, less than 2 inches 
in diameter, are not lihely to give the same results as more robust potatoes. 

Succession sowings of summer fodder crops—such as sorghum (saccaline, white 
African, and imphee), Sudan grass, white panicum, Japanese millet, and cowpea 
may be continued where land is available. Maize sowing may also be completed in 
districts where early frosts are not the usual experience, but preference should be 
given to early-maturing or mid-season varieties* 

Full advantage should be taken of the opportunity to arrange for the adequate 
conservation of fodder during the summer growing season, when the production of 
bulky, green crops presents no great difficulty. 

Well-grown crops of maize and the sweet sorghums cut at the right stage of 
growth and before lull maturity will make excellent silage which may be economic* 
ally conserved in pit, trench, stack, or overhead sHo. Surplus green grass, and many 
other green crops also, will make satisfactory silage for winter feed, and as a reserve 
for dry periods. Many dairy farmers prefer to rely on a continuity of green fodder 
crops throughout the year, but provision also should be made for conservation, for 
if pastures are scarce because of dry conditions, crop growth is then also at a 
minimum. 

January is usually a favourable month for the sowing of paspalum, Bhodes, and 
other summer grasses in districts suitable for their growth. Becently burnt scrub 
land or thoroughly cultivated areas provide a good seed-bed, given sufficient* moisture, 
but care should be taken to ensure that thq germination standard of the seed is 
sufficiently high, as a good cover and rapid early growth is the principal factor in 
keeping weeds and undergrowth in check. 

All harvesting machinery should be placed under cover. Kepairs and adjustments 
may be regarded as wet-day jobs. 


FILMS FOR THS FARMfR. 

An example which might well be. fullowed by interested organisations in 
Australia was set recently by the United States Department of Agriculture^ A 
two-reel sound film, showing proper methods of trncking and railing live sCbck, wae 
p^duced and distributed to various responsible bodies on appli^ion. Included 
iii the ^ precautions presented on the screen were the removal of nsHs or other 
projecting objects in trucks and yards, and the use of oanvaa slappers instead Of 
ivMps and prod*>poles for driving animals along a raee^ 

The posudbilities of such a form of visuid education axe iminense. . 
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Orchard Notes 



JANUARY. 


THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

O EIGHABDS and plantations should now be carrying a good cover crop, which will 
help to check erosion during the wet season and, when cut and turned under, 
maintain the soil in good physical condition. 

Pineapple plantations should be kept well worked. 

Bananas and pineapples may still be planted, although it is somewhat late for 
the former in the southern parts of the State. It would bo wise to keep a good 
lookout for pests of all kinds, including maori on citrus trees, scale insects, leaf¬ 
eating insects, borers, and fungus pests generally, using the remedies recomn^nded 
by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Care is advised in handling and marketing of all kinds of fruit. 

Grapes are in full season, and in order that they may be sold to advantage they 
should be very carefully handled, graded, and packed, as their value depends on the 
condition in which they reach the market. Well-coloured, mature fruit, with the 
bloom on and without blemish, always sells well. One of the greatest mistakes in 
marketing grapes is to send the fruit to market before it is properly ripe. A 
maturity standard for grapes is now in force, and immature grapes are liable to 
condemnation. 

Bananas for the interstate trade should be well filled, but showing no sign of 
ripening. The fruit should be carefulljr graded and packed and the cases marked in 
accordance witli the prescribed regulations and despatched without delay. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

J ANUAEY is a busy month in the Stanthorpe district, and orchardists will be fully 
occupied gathering, packing, and marketing the crop of mid-season fruits. 

Much of the fruit may not carry far beyond the metropolitan market, but 
firm-fleshed plums, clingstone peaches, and good firm apples should stand the journey 
to the Central District; and, if they are carefully selected and properly graded and 
packed, they should carry as far as Cairns. ' ' 

Points to remember— ' 

Fruit should be fully developed, but quite firm when gathered. 

It should be handled carefully. Bruised fruit is spoilt fruit. i 

Only one-sized fruit, of an even degree of ripeness and colour, ^should be 
packed in a case. 

Fruit should be so packed that it will not shift, for if it is packed loosely it 
will be so bruised when it reaches its destination that it will l)e of little 
value. At the same time, it must not be packed so tightly as to crush 
the fruit. < 


MEN OF WAR PRACTISE THE ARTS OF PEACE., 

Diggers of the New Zealand forces now in Egypt have formed a young farmers^ 
club, which has taken on well and provides, in the words of one Digger in a letter 
home, wonderful respite from the army and war talk.’’ Over 100' members 
have been enrolled; most of them were members of fanners’ clubs before they 
enlisted. So, notwithfiAanding the need for learning all about the arts of modem 
war, the Anm Fanners’ CliU) has been able to arrange visits to research stations 
and agricultural colleges in the Nile Valley and so make the best of an opportunity 
of observing agricultural practice in a country where farming has been a chief 
industm since the days before Moses was found in the bulrushes to lead, in later 
years, his people to the Promised Land where to-day Australian Diggers, Uke their 
New SSeamd cobbers, are seeing the strange contrasts of ancient and modern 
methods of extracting wealth from God’s Good Earth. , I,., , ; 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month am article, supplied hy the Depart^ 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service, dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child. 


CARE .OF MOTHER AND CHILD. 

CHILDBEN AND THE HOLIDAYS. 

P ATRICIA, aged five years, whose home is in the country, is quite excited I She and 
her family have been invited to spend the Christmas holidays at the seaside. 
Patricia has never see the sea, but for a long time she has been interested in looking 
at pictures of children building castles and making gardens on the sand. Her 
mother has talked to her, too, about the happy days used to spend at the seaside 
when she was a little girl. Patricia has a baby brother, Peter, who is five months' 
old. One day she asked her mother what they were going to do with Peter, for she 
did not think that he could travel so far from home. 

Pr^aration for Travelliiisr. 

For mother, the preparation for the journey entails much thought, time, and 
work. The only opportunity she gets is when the children have been put to bed. 

Baby and His Food. 

Travelling should make little or no difference to the daily habits of baby in 
regard to sleeping and feeding. Peter is breast-fed, so there is no difficulty about 
his food. Their neighbour, who is to accompany them for part of the journey, is not 
so fortunate. Her baby, who is a few weeks younger than Peter, is bottle-fed on 
a cow's milk mixture. It will not be safe to feed him on cow'e miSk while he is 
travelling, particularly as the weather will probably be hot. Germs multiply most 
rapidly when milk is lukewarm. Ice boxes can be obtained from the l^ilway 
Department, but unless the milk can be brought to the station in a chilled condition 
and packed in ice immediately, it will not be safe to use it. It is not wise to rely 
on milk procured from refreshment-rooms for baby. 

On any journey lasting more than three or four hours it will be safer to carry 
Oome form of dried milk or milk powder. In this case all that is required is a 
standardised measure to measure the powder, boiling water, and a cup or small jug 
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in which the food can be mixed. It is advisable to give the food rather less ftian 
full strength, and at the end of the journey to return to baby’s usual food. For 
very young babies who are being fed artificially it is often convenient to use a 
<jondonsed milk mixture. 

It is a good plan to have two or more feeding bottles and teats in case there 
is difficulty in washing the used ones. A biscuit tin in which to keep the bottles 
and teats is useful. Those should be wrapped in old clean linen or butter muslin. 
Milk which baby leaves in the bottle should be thrown away immediately, and the 
•bottle washed if possible; otherwise, this milk will become contaminated and 
dangerous. An ample supply of clean drinking water should bo carried in order to 
•quench baby^s thirst. 


Patricia's Food. 

It will be inadvisable to rely on food purchased from restaurants or refreshment- 
rooms for Patricia. A tin of twice-baked wholemeal bread will be found useful. 
iSaiidwiches made of stale wholemeal bread, cut thin and buttered, should be prepared. 
Fillings may consist of grated cheese or hard-boiled egg with or without lettuce, 
•extract of yeast, such as Marmite or Vegemite, &e., finely grated carrot or pdanuts, 
peanut paste, minced currants, raisins (seeded), prunes, sliced tomato, banana, or 
pineapple, minced meat or poultry, fish, such as salmon. Some uncooked fruit, such 
as apple, orJUigo, pear, peach, banana, and papaw should be carried. A tin or two 
of full cream dried milk will be useKd. Orange or pineapple juice added to the 
water and slightly sweetened with home-made lemon syrup, will make a pleasant and 
wholesome drink. 


Clothing’ and Wraps. 

Railway carriages are apt to be draughty. If the windows are closed they 
become stuffy. The child’s position should be arranged so that the wind will not 
blow directly on to him. He should not be allowed to become overheated by being 
overclad. A plentiful supply of napkins will be necessary. A mackintosh bag makes 
a good receptacle for these when they are wet. If this is not procurable, tight 
little parcels may be made by wrapping them in several thicknesses of newspaper. 
A bundle of old newspapers and pieces of old linen (damp or dry) will be found 
useful in more ways than one. A little enamel chamber should be provided. In 
addition to the light clothing suitable for the season of the year, a woollen jacket 
•and shawl for Peter, and a light coat and rug for Patricia should be included for 
use in the evenings. 


Dress Basket. 

A dress basket is invaluable when travelling with a young baby. It provides 
not only a receptacle for his clothes, but also a comfortable bed. When baby has 
to be nursed for long both mother and child become overheated, overtired, restless, 
and irritable. 


Sleep. 

Tt^ is important that sleep should be ensured for all young children who are 
travelling if over-fatigue and fretfulness are to be avoided. For a child of Patricia’s 
age a bed may be improvised on a seat or, if the train is crowded, a light board, 
which has a number of uses, may be placed between the seats and pushed against 
the side of the carriage. A cusliion and a rug placed upon it make a comfortable 
*bed. 


Toys and Picture Books. 

Most children of Patricians age will divide the time between sleeping and 
watching the novel sights out of the window. A few simple toys and picture books 
’may b^ provided with advantage. 


Control. 

If their childreii have been well managed, parents will be well repaid while 
travelling. Children who have been badly managed will be a source of endless worry, 
and before the end of the journey the whole family will be in a state of fatigue and 
upset—bad beginning for a holiday. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child welfare 
by visiting the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), or by 
Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Matern.'il and 
<3hud Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), Alfred Street, Fortitude Valley, N. 1, Brisbane. 
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DRINKS FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


Barley Water. 

Wash barley very well, taking care to remove all the starch. It is a good idea 
to rub it well with the han^ in the water in which it is washed. Allow 1 tablespoon 
barley to each quart boiling water and boil rapidly for twenty minutes, adding a few 
sliceB of lemon daring the boiling. Allow to eool, add fruit juices and sugar to 
taste. Chill before serving. 

Fruit Fuiicli. 

Make some China tea and measure 1 pint. Strain into a basin into which you 
have measured } lb. sugar, stir until sugar is dissolved. Allow it to become quite 
cold. Place a block of ice, if available, in punch bowl and strain over the tea 1 pint 
orange juice and jf pint lemon juice. Add 4 tablespoons maraschino, 2 pints ginger ale, 
2 pints soda-water, and 1 pint lemonade. Decorate punch bowl with thin slices of 
orange and fresh t^rigs of mint. 

Orange Milk Shake. 

Mix together 3 cups orange juice, 2 cups grapefruit juice, 1 cup water in which 

1 cup castor sugar has been dissolved, a pinch salt, and, if liked, a few drops almond 
essence. Lastly add 14 cups evaporated milk and 2 cups ice, "broken into very small 
pieces. Place into a large jar and mix well. This is a delicious hot-day drink. 

Ginger Punch. 

Boil for twenty minues 1 quart water, 1 cup sugar, and 4 cup ginger syrup^ 
Allow to become quite cold, then add the following:-—^One cup orange juice, 4 cup 
lemon juice, 4 cup finely chopped preserved ginger (optional), 1 bottle lemonade, and 

2 pints soda-water. Serve cold. 

Claret Punch. 

Place 4 packet raisins in a saucepan with 1 quart water and boil for twenty 
minutes, l^move raisins and add 2 cups sugar, the thinly peeled rind of 1 lemon^ 
and about 3-in. stick cinnamon. (Do not use ground cinnamon.) Boil for another 
five or six minutes. Cool a little, then add 2 cups orange juice, 4 cup lemon juice, 
and 4 cup grapefruit juice. Cool thoroughly, then strain over a block of ice, if 
available, with 1 pint bottle claret. 

Grape-Juice Punch. , 

To each bottle grape juice add 4 tablespoons sug^ar, half cup limejuice, 1 pint 
bottle lemonade, and 2 pints soda-water. Pour contents over a large block of ice,, 
if available, and serve thoroughly cold. 

Pineapple Cup. 

Mix together 4 cups cold strained tea, the juice of 6 oranges and 6 lemons. Boil 
together 1 medium-grated pineapple, 4 level cups sugar, 8 cups water for twenty 
mSiutes. Allow to eool, then add fruit juices, tea, &c. Pour over a block of ice, 
if available, and decorate with slices of fruit. 

Fruit Cup. " 

Mix together 2 pints cider, the juice of 2 lemons, 2 oranges, and 2 cups pineapple 
juice. Stir in 2 pints grape juice and 1 cup sugar; allow to stand for about one 
hour. Now add 3 or 4 sliced oranges, 1 sliced apple, 2 or 3 slices lemon, a sliced 
banana, a few maraschino cherries or strawberries, and 2 or 3 passion-fruit. Add » 
piece of ice and serve very cold. 


HOTICC TO RIADBRS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy In the use of 
paper, readers are requested to i^new their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address pit renewals and other corre^ondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

tJkBiM ERomira tbb Atbeagb Baintall fob thb Month or Ootobbb in the Aobioitltubal 
BiBXUOTSf TOOBXBEB WITH TOTAL BAINFALL DUBINQ 1989 AND 1940, FOB OOHPABXSON. 


Diyiftions and 
Stationa. 


North Coast. 

Atherton .. 
Cairns 
Cardwell .. 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Ingham 
Innistall . • 
Moasman Mill 
Townsville 

Central Coast. 


Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers .. 
Ifaokay P.O. .. 
Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 
periment Station 
Proserpine 
St. Lawrence 

South Coast. 


Qlggenden 

Bundaberg 

Brisbane .. 

Caboolture 

Childers .. 

Crohamhurst 

Csk 


AYBBAGB Total 
Bainfall. Eainfall. 


No.of 

Oct. yean' Oct., Oct., , 

ym , 

cords., i! 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


Avebaqb Total 
Eainfall. Eainfall. 


No. of 

Oct. years , Oct., Oct., 
ro- 1940. 1939. 
I cords. I 


In. [, South Coast^ontd. 

6*59 ! Gallon College .. 

; Gayndah .. 

4*97 Gymple 
O-JO iKllkivan .. 

4 j»5 I Maryborough 
1 Nambour .. 

-ini« iNanango .. 

, I Eockhampton 
1*43 , Woodford 

Central Highlands. 


58 

69 0-24 

68 

69 0-04 

43 0*16 

87 0-92 


; Clermont 
, Gindle 
! Springsure 

Darling Downs. 

I 

' Dalby 
I Emu Yale 
, Hermitage 
Uimbour .. 

Miles 

• Stanthorpe 
I Toowoomba 
j Warwick .. 


Bungeworgoral 

Roma 


41 1 0-58 

69 ; 0 08 

70 I 0*29 

61 1‘30 


68 ' 0-98 

69 I 016 


69 

41 

71 0-02 


70 I 0-60 
44 I 0*90 


65 096 

67 117 

68 0-76 

76 0-94 


26 i .. 
66 ! 0-24 


A, S. EICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE--OCTOBER, 1940. 

Compiled from Teleoraphio Eepoets. _ 

S I Shade Temfebatube. Eainfall. 


Divisions and Stations. 

led 1 

Means. ! 


Extremes. 

1 










Total 


S 8<a 
§6ii 

I ^ 

Max. 1 

Min. 

i ! 

Max. 1 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 1 


Coastal. 

Cooktown 

In. 

“If 

Deg. 

71 

1 

Deg. 

86 

1 

1 

31 

1 Deg. 

' 64 

1 

2 

Points. 

83 

Herberton 

,, 

79 

65 

91 1 

29 

48 

1» 9 

8 

Rockhampton 

80*12 

87 

63 

! 101 

28 

65 

h 4 1 

16 

Brisbane 

8017 

78 

61 

94 

28 

63 

2 ; 

j 197 

Darling Downs. 








i 

Oalby. 


86 

56 

100 

23 

38 

1 1 

50 

Stanthorpe .. .. 

,, 

78 

49 1 

98 

23 

32 

1 ! 

117 

Toowoomba 

•* 

78 

64 ! 

92 

23, 24 

43 

4 

76 

Mid-Tnterior. 









Georgetown 

8008 

06 

64 

102 

22, 28, 

48 

3 

.. 

Longreaeh 

Mitchell 

80*04 

97 

63 

107 

29 { 
23 

47 

1,2 


80*07 

90 

66 

104 

23 

37 

1 

26 

Western, 









Bnrketown 

29*96 

80*08 

91 

67 

102 

26 

56 

1, 2 


Boulla .. . .« 

Thargomlndah 

97 

91 

67 

62 

109 

107 

23 

28, 80 

48 

61 

1 

2 

*8 

17 


Wet 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. K. CHAPMAN, F.R.A.S. 


TIMtS OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE, 



December, 

January. 

Dec. 

Jan., 


1940. 

1941. 

1940. 

1941. 


Rises. 

Sets^ 

Rises. 

Sets: 

Rises. 

Rises. 

1 

*4-49 

6*84 

6*0 

6*60 

a.m. 

6*29 

B.m. 

8*3 

2 

4’49 

6*35 

6*1 

6*50 

7*27 

8*68 

9 

4'48 

6*85 

6*2 

6*60 

8*25 

9*62 

4 

4*46 

6<86 

5*2 

6*60 

9*22 

10*44 

5 

4A8 

6 87 

6*3 

6*60 

10*17 

11*36 

6 

4*48 

6*38 

6*4 

6*60 

11*11 

pjtn. 

12*26 

7 

4*49 

6 39 

64 

6*61 

p.m. 

12-2 

1*17 

8 

4*49 

6*30 

6*5 

6*61 

12.63 

2*9 

9 

4*49 

6 40 

5*6 

6*61 

1.44 

3*1 

iO 

4’49 

6*41 

6.7 

6-61 

2*36 

3*54 

11 

4*60 

6 41 

5*7 

6*61 

8*27 

4*47 

12 

4*50 

6*42 

58 

6*51 

4*18 

5*38 

13 

4*60 

6*48 

6*9 

6*61 

6*11 

6*29 

14 

4*50 

6*44 

6*10 

6*61 

1 6*4 

7*17 

16 

4*61 

6*44 

5*10 

6*51 

6*66 

8*3 

16 

4*61 

6*44 

6*11 

6*61 

7*47 

8*47 

17 

4*51 

6*45 

6*12 

6*61 

8*85 

9*29 

18 

4*52 

6*46 

6*12 

6*61 

9*21 

10*11 

19 

4*62 

6*46 

6*14 

6^1 

10*5 

10*53 

20 

4*63 

6*47 

1 6*16 

6.61 

10*47 

11*37 

21 

4*53 

6*48 

6*16 

6*61 

11*28 

.. 

22 

4*54 

6*48 

5*17 

6*60 


am. 

12*22 

28 

4*54 

6*48 

6*17 

6*60 

a.m. 

1 12*9 

1*11 

24 

4*56 

6*49 

5*18 

6*60 i 

1 12*62 

2.4 

25 

4*65 

6*60 

6*19 

6*60 1 

1*87 

2*68 

26 

4*56 

6*60 

6*20 

6*49 ; 

2*26 

3*65 

27 

4*66 

6*50 

6*20 

6*48 

3*17 

4.63 

28 

4*57 

6*61 

6*21 

6*48 

4*12 

6.50 

29 

4*67 

6*51 

6*22 

6*48 

6*10 

6*46 

20 

4*58 

6*61 

6*22 

6*47 

6*8 

7*40 

31 

4*60 

6*61 

6*23 

6*47 

i 

7.7 

8*34 


PhaMB of fiio Moon, Occolfationt, Oc. 

7tb Deo. > First Quarter 2 1 a.in. 

15th „ O Full Moon 6 38 ajn, 

22nd M € Dckst Quarter 11 45 aon. 

29th „ 0 New Moon 6 56 a.m. 

Apogee, 9th December, at 6.0 
Perigee, 26th December, at 4.0 p.m. 

Mid-summer will arriye in Queensland on 
22nd December, when the sun will reach his 
farthest south; Rockhampton, Longreaoh, and 
Bmerald will then pass under his vertical 
rays. 

The summer night sky is more thickly star- 
strewn with faint and brilliant stars than at 
any other time of the year. About Christmas 
the moon will be absent and the Milky Way 
will span the eastern heavens like a mighty 
arch. The South Celestial Pole is a point 
in the sky which Is the same number of 
degrees above the south p6int on the horizon 
as the latitude of the place the observer is 
in. Near this point is, what appears to be 
two island-like pieces of the Milky Way, at 
a distance from the main arch. These are 
the Megellanic Clouds, the largest is 112,00(> 
light years while the smaller is 95,000 light 
years from us; a light year is about six 
billion miles. The smaller cloud is so large 
that light, travelling at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second, takes 6,000 years to jpass- 
from one edge to the other. These figures are 
accurately known. 

In the Milky Way the Southern Cross may 
be seen rising in the south-east after an 
absence from the evening sky. In line wltb 
the Megellanic Clouds, toward the Milky Way 
is Canopus in Argo, the Ship, the second 
brightest star in the sky. The brightest of 
all stars is Sirius, the Greater Dog Star, which 
is still higher and on the western edge of the 
Milky Way. This is a neighbouring sun, it 
being but nine light years away. Bright 
stars must not be confused with the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn, which are near each other 
but much farther west. Across the Milky 
Way but higher than Sirius Is Procyon, the 
Lesser Dog Star. These two dogs attend Orion,, 
the giant, which is well known with his belt 
of three stars and sword hanging therefrom. 

Away in the northern part of the Milky 
Way the brilliant Capella shines. Not far 
from Capella is a small star which was 
recently found to be a remarkable binary. 
One of the components is a giant red and 
the other an extremely hot, blue star. Every 
972 days the red giant takes 30 days to pass 
between us and the brighter blue star. 


5th Jan. ^ First Quarter 11 40 p.m« 
13th M O Moon 9 4 p.in. 
20th ,p (T Last Quarter 8 1 pjn. 

27th t, 0 New Moon 9 3 p jn. 

Perigee, 19th January, 6.0 p.m. 
Apogee, 6th January, 3.0 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 mhiatee B., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, i^d 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Qoondiwlndf. add 8 minutes; at Bt. Oeerm, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 26 minutes; at Thargomindah, 83 minutes; and at Dontoo, 43 minutes* 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the datee^ when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. |n the latter ease the mdon will rUte . 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, end the moonUflht then extends all through the ntldht: 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets* and 
it is moonlight only til! about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening beture 
It rises, and when in the last quarter it wilt not generally rise till after midnight 
, It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary eohslderably. 

tAll the particulars on this pare were computed for this Journal, and should not be, 
reproduced without acknowledgment.! < 
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